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SUMMER SUPPLEMENT. 


A SUMMER MADNESS 

BV THE AUTHOR OF "MAX CRAVEN'S LOVE,” " HILARY,” "A DOUBTING LOVE.” BTC 

“ And to be wroth with one we love. 

Doth work like madness in the brain.’’ 

CHAPTER I. 

stands in thesun- 

(- - --- ... - 1 lipKeSpl s ^‘ ne » he stands in 

the shadow. She is 
smiling, a demurely 
provoking smile; he 
* s fr° wn ' n £ som- 
brely. She is Molly 
KS>i Dayrell; he is Rex 
Amyot. 

“You are not in earn¬ 
est? ” he says. 

She flings up her hands at the 
accusation, and looks at him 
with a charming assumption of 
candour. “ Indeed, I am in earn¬ 
est. I do not like you, Rex.” 

. “ Molly ! ” His chagrin is very 
evident. She does not dare glance 
, at him lest he shall see the mirth 
in her eyes and understand it. 
She picks a handful of mignonette 
and scatters it. How foolish 
Rex is ! She enjoys tormenting 
him immensely. He turns on his 
heel. Will he leave her? He 
puts half a dozen yards between 
himself and her, and then suddenly 
he turns. Ah, she is off guard ! 
The wistful expression upon her 
pretty, pathetic face betrays her. With one stride he is at her side, and her hands are 

in his grasp. • . . , , • 

“ Pshaw 1 you love me !" he cries triumphantly. 

Molly Dayrell laughs, and the pretty pink hue always abloom on her cheek deepens 
to carmine, and her red lips glow so vividly that he cannot refraim^rom saluting both 

cheeks and lips. . „ it 

“ so you do not like me—you love me ? ” he whispers ; and Molly anso 

The old Manor garden, with its winding walks, its retreats, its a’lees, is 7ery pictu¬ 
resque. The sunbeams flicker on the sable yews and silvery birches ; the wind rustles 
among the grasses and flowers ; the birds twitter in their leafy paradises. Molly thinks, 
as she and Rex walk slowly between the sweet-smelling flower-beds, that never before 
was so perfect a day created. She says, and her voice is so blithe it is happiness to 
hear it— * . _ „ 

“There is no time like summer-time, Rex. 

<i jsj 0 » _his negative is uttered dreamily. Molly looks at him wondenngiy. He 

sees the look and answers it. “ Summer and winter will be alike beautiful to me, now 
I know you love me," he declares. “ Molly, I was almos^ afraid to tell you that I loved 
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“ I feared you would tell me you could 

never love me. 1 * 

“Rex!” 

They pause by the sun-dial. Nevermind 
what they say to one another. They are 
young, and youth is prodigal of words and 
of caresses. Rex studies Molly’s winsome 
face con amore. Connoisseurs of beauty will 
not allow that she is beautiful; but most 
certainly she is goodly to look at. Her 
cheeks are daintily and cunningly painted ; 
her shining blue eyes are lustrous ; her 
laughing lips are fragrant and bewitching. 
Rex thinks no maiden fairer than she ever 
delighted the heart of man ; he deems her 
lovely. Something of this he tells her; 
and though she bids him not flatter her, 
his flattery does not displease her. She is 
not as pretty as Rex would have her believe, 
of course ; but she hopes his assertion that 
she is bonny is not absolutely untrue. 

The minutes pass as such blissful minutes 
always do pass—swiftly. Molly is the first 
to remember that the morning is waning. 
“ 1 must go, Rex,” she says. “ Beevor may 
want to consult with me. It is a busy day 
with us, you know. Mrs. Dayrell comes 
home to-night.” 

/ Rex nods, but he does not release the 
cool fingers lying so confidingly in his. 
“ How do you like the thought of another 
mistress at Dayrell ? ” he asks.. 

A grave expression flits over Molly’s 
radiant face. She is silent a moment ere 
she replies: “Rex, I hope that Mrs. 
Dayrell and I will be friends. 1 think she 
hopes so too. The letter she sent me 
when rr.y father died was the letter of a 
good woman, and her other letters have 
been very kind.” 

Rex Amyot shakes his head involun¬ 
tarily. He is not inclined to think well of 
Mrs. Dayrell. She must be a scheming, 
worldly-wise creature, or she would not 
have married a man so many years her 
senior as Ambrose Dayrell. 

Molly Dayrell is motherless and father¬ 
less. Her mother £ied at her birth ; her 
father cUql, years ago. The late 
Squire DayreJ’i was twice married; his 
first marjjifgc was a marriage of 
policy, his second marriage was one 
of affection. He had not loved Molly’s 
mother, but the wife who is now his widow 
he had loved passionately. Ambrose 
Dayrell’s second marriage was a surprise 
to every one. Molly received no warning 
that her father was about to present her 
with a stepmother until the marriage was 
an accomplished fact; then the papers 
blazoned the news far and wide that 
Ambrose Dayrell had weddv;’,' Ruth Lister, 
daughter of John Lister. g6K<Ieman. 


Very brief was Squire Dayrell’s wedded 
ife. Only nine months had Ruth Lister 
been Ruth Dayrell, when he died. They 
had lived abroad, so that Molly had never 
seen her stepmother. Her father’s death 
was very sudden and very unexpected. A 
cold, an attack of fever, and he was dead. 
Molly grieved sincerely for him. She had 
known little of her father, but he was her 
father. Mrs. Dayrell did not return at 
once to Dayrell. The shock of her hus¬ 
band’s death had brought on a nervous 
illness, and her physicians refused,con¬ 
sent to her coming to England. She must 
travel, they said. She did not ask Molly 
to come to her; and this, considering 
that Ambrose Dayrell had appointed her 
Molly’s personal guardian, was a little 
curious. She corresponded regularly with 
Molly, and Molly grew to look for her 
letters. 

Months elapsed, and at last Mrs. Dayrell 
sent word that she was coming to Dayrell. 
Three weeks’ warning she gave of her 
advent. The three weeks are gone now. 
Molly tells Rex she is to meet Mrs. 
Dayrell this evening at five o’clock, and 
that consequently he must not hinder her 
as he is doing. 

Ruefully he prepares to depart. Molly 
smiles at his mournful visage. “ You can 
see me to-morrow,” she says. “Come over, 
and I wifl introduce you to Mrs. D, 'ell.” 

“To-morrow 1” Rex echoes lugubriously. 
“To-morrow!—that’s an age away. It is 
to-day I want you.’’ Recklessly indifferent 
is he to the inquisitive eyes of the sparrow 
swaying upon a branch of a lime-tree, for 
boldly he flings his arms around her, and 
kisses her. “Good-bye, my darling!” he 
cries. “ Stay ! give me something to keep 
until I see you again.” 

Molly opens her eyes widely. “ What 
can I give you ?” she queries. 

A little closer he draws her to himself, 
tilts her chin insinuatingly near his own, 
and murmurs, “ A kiss.” 

“No, no, Rex!” 

“ Yes, Molly.” 

She hesitates. He is very tiresome. 
Heigho! it is more trouble to refuse his 
request than to comply with it. Shyly her 
tender lips brush bis mouth, then she flies 
from him. 

Dayrell Manor is not an old house. •> It 
has been built about a hundred years. 
The old Manor was burnt to the ground 
and this house built in its stead. It is a 
very comfortable house. Its rooms are 
lofty and large; its staircases and corri¬ 
dors are wide. From its front windows 
you get a magnificent view of the country; 
. the view at the back bLlhe house is ob- 
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strutted by Dayrell Wood. The owners 
of Dayrell wfluld not, however, have this 
otherwise, for they esteem Dayrell Wood 
one of their most choice possessions ; they 
boast of its beauty, of its extent, of its 
venerable trees, of its wildness ; and they 
do not boast alone. Dayrell Wood is 
regarded by the whole country-side as one 
of Nature’s chef cFceuvres. 

Molly runs up the steps and enters the 
hall. Mrs. Beevor, the housekeeper, 
meeting her, carries her off to see Mrs. 
Day: Ts rooms; for to them, in Molly’s 
absence, certain final and embellishing 
touches have been added. Molly pro¬ 
nounces the general effect all that can be 
desired. Mrs. Beevor listens to her en¬ 
comiums with a deprecating air. 

“Yes,” she says, and she sighs pro¬ 
foundly; “it is all very nice. I do not 
think there is any fault to be found ; but, 
Miss Molly, I cannot but wish Mrs. Day¬ 
rell were not coming to Dayrell.” 

“Beevor!” rebukingly. 

Beevor is privileged. She repeats reso¬ 
lutely, “ I do wish she were not coming. 
She puts you out of your place ; it is you 
who should rule over us, not a stranger.” 

“flush! My father chose her for his 
wife ; we must give her the honour that is 
his due, until we can give her the honour 
that is her own. I fancy,” cheerily, “wc 
sha' 1 be speedily enchanted with her. I 
fancy she is very likable.” 


“ Miss Dayrell ? ” interrogatively. 

The express from London hasjust dashed 
into the primitive little Dayrell station. 
Molly, standing on the platform looking 
about her eagerly, starts, and gazes at her 
interlocutor. She sees a slim girlish figure, 
a pale oval face, two starry eyes. She 
dnswers promptly— 

“ I am Miss Dayrell; you are?” 

“ Mrs. Dayrell.” 

Molly extends her hand silently, her 
speech fails her. This Mrs. Dayrell! this 
her stepmother ! She looks at her in amaze, 
then recovers her self-possession. “ The 
carriage is waiting; will you come with 
me?” 

Mrs. Dayrell bows and follows her; the 
carriage and servants are in the lane. 
Mslly takes a seat opposite Mrs. Dayrell. 
As the carriage starts she cries hurriedly— 

“ I bade Thomas see fo your luggage, 
but I forgot your maid.” 

“ I did not bring one. Mine did not suit 
me, and I parted with her in London.” ~ 

Molly is startled. “You travelled 
alone ? ” she exclaims. 

“Yes.” Mrs.-jPS.yreU smiles. “I was 


not inconvenienced. I am well able to 
depend upon myself. You will find me a 
maid, Molly.” f 

Molly is glad to hear her name-W us 
simply spoken. “ I can find you one maid, 
or two maids if you wish," she cries ; “ that 
is if Dayrell maids will please you.” 

The horses are fresh, so they make short 
work of the journey. Mrs. Dayrell glances 
from the window as they hasten by fields, 
hedges, farmsteads, and barns. The face of 
the earth is peaceful, and the sky is flooded 
with a blue-violet light. Molly watching 
Mrs. Dayrell sees her eyes suddenly fill 
with tears. “ It is very pretty ! ” she says, 
and there is certainly the sound of a sob 
in her voice. Molly, impetuous Molly, 
rests her hands upon the tightly clasped 
ones. 

‘ It is your home," she whispers. “ I 
hope you will be very happy here." 

Her tone, so full of kindliness, soothes 
Ruth Dayrell’s chafed spirit. “ Molly," she 
cries, “ you are very good, and your father 
left you to me; will you let me love 
you ? ” 

“Yes.” 

A pause. A few more minutes, and the 
carriage passes through the gates of 
Dayrell, and Molly announces, “ We are 
at Dayrell. Welcome home! ” 

Mrs. Dayrell declares that she is not 
tired. She comes down to dinner, and 
Molly and she grow friendly over the meal. 
While the servants are in the room Molly 
chatters of unimportant trifles ; but when, 
dinner over,'.hey adjourn to the ; irawing- 
room,their conversation waxes confidential. 
The candles are unlighted, and twilight is 
wrapping everything in dusky habiliments. 
Molly puts Mrs. Dayrell into a lounging- 
chair, and herself into a low seat by the 
window. She is anxious to hear some¬ 
thing about her father. Questions are 
trembling upon her tongue. Mrs. Dayrell 
guesses what shg is craving to ask, and 
broaches the subjecfflaShe tells Molly, in 
few graphic sentencel frfell that is to be 
told of Mr. Dayrell’s lasnWflSSs. When 
her soft voice ceases, Molly^says sorrow¬ 
fully— ' 

“ I wish I could have seen him before he 
died." 

“ I wish so too, but we did not anticipate 
danger until it was too late to send for you. 
It was so sudden. He appeared likely to 
live many years.” She stops. Molly feels 
her trembling. 

“ He loved you 1 ” she cries. 

“Yes,” faintly. “Molly, I was afraid you 
would hate 

Molly is afpciished. Mrs. Dayrell says 
boldly—she t\ determined this talk shall 
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not be mere surface talk—" Your father’s 
will must have surprised you very much, 
'ilolly.” 

'•Molly reddens. Mrs. Dayrell sees the 
rosy blush. 

“Ah, I feared so. You think the Squire 
should have left Dayrell to you. Molly, I 
never dreamed that he intended to leave 
it to me. It ought to be yours. If I could 
give it to you-’’ 

Molly interrupts. “ Dayrell was my 
father’s own property, he was right to do 
what he liked with it. Just at first I was a 
little pained that he had not given it to me, 
but now I do not mind. I have my mother’s 
money, and my father bequeathed me 
a handsome fortune. If I have any 
cause to grumble it is that I am too rich. 
Believe me, I do not grudge you the 
Manor.” 

Ruth Dayrell looks steadfastly at the 
bonny face turned to her. “ 1 do not think 
you do,” she says. 

A moth flies into the room. Mrs. 
Dayrell studies the shadows. Molly 
muses, and cries abruptly, “ You are my 
guardian. I cannot marry without your 
consent.” 

In spite of herself, Mrs. Dayrell laughs. 
“ Molly, surely your thoughts do not run 
on marriage already.” 

Molly jumps up and leans over Mrs. 
Dayrell’s chair. “ Ruth—I shall call you 
Ruth, I cannot say Mrs. Dayrell, and any 
other title would be absurd—I am eighteen. 
My mother was only eighteen when I was 
born.” 

Ruth Dayrell holds Molly before her. 
Her words are significant. Keenly she 
gazes at the crimson, childish face, and she 
reads a story in its mobile lines. So her 
guardianship of Molly is not to be a merely 
nominal task! Very gently she says, 
“Does somebody.want to marry you, 
Molly?” 

The dimples on either side of Molly’s 
mouth quiver. “Hex Amyot does,” she 
murmurs^ tu j > 

Ruth isjpjfiieved. She knows Rex 
Amyot by*<TCport. Her husband had 
spoken of him to her; he thought highly 
of him. Doubtless he would have accepted 
him as a suitor for his daughter. Molly’s 
lips are against her ear, her blue eyes are 
gleaming. 

“Promise me,” coaxingly, “you will 
not say ‘ no 1 to him when he asks you to 
say ‘yes.’” 

“If he convinces roe that he loves you 
I will not say ‘no.’” 

“ Thank you.” Molly more than 
satisfied. **' 


CHAPTER }t 

ED roses 1 Molly Dayrell buries 
her face in a bunch of red roses 
with an exclamation of delight. 
Ruth Dayrell smiles indulgently 
I as she listens to Molly’s lavish praises; 
the roses are beautiful. 

“ Another glorious day 1 ” Molly cries, 
when she has exhausted all the adjectives 
in her vocabulary. “ Ruth, put on your 
bonnet and come out.” 

Ruth is not loth. The weather is really 
too delicious to be ignored ; the sunshine 
tempts the most inveterate stay-at-home 
out. She runs upstairs and comes down 
equipped for walking. Where is Molly? 
She has vanished. Ah! Ruth hears a 
merry, rippling voice. She steps to the 
window. On the lawn Molly stands 
chatting with Rex Amyot and a gentleman 
unknown to Mrs. Dayrell. She is a little 
discomposed. Rex and she are good 
friends, and his friendship contents her. 
She does not wish to form a large circle of 
acquaintances. 

Molly catches sight of her, and comes 
towards her. “ Ruth, will you let me in¬ 
troduce Rex’s most familiar friend to you, 
Mr. Keith Brabazon ?” 

Ruth murmurs an affirmative. Mr. Bra¬ 
bazon looks with undisguised interest at 
Mrs. Dayrell, and something in her slim, 
black-draped figure pleases him. Ruth, 
surveying him hastily, sees that he is a tall, 
big-framed, ugly-faced man, and — but 
Molly’s voice is uplifted. 

“ Rex, we were going for a ramble.” 

“ Why were, Molly ? ” 

Molly laughs and corrects, “ We are 
going for a ramble.” 

“ You will not object to our going too ?” 

“ I suppose not—eh, Ruth ? ” 

Ruth is amused. “If you havfe nothing 
better to do, Mr. Amyot, and care to come 
with us.” 

Rex is gallant. He vows that it is im¬ 
possible he can have anything better to 
do. 

A soft westerly wind is blowing ; the sun 
is shining in all its strength ; the hay¬ 
makers are busy in the fields. Molly and 
Rex leave Ruth to the companionship of 
Mr. Brabazon. Ruth wishes that they had 
remained with them. Mr. Brabazon 'will 
find her company dull, she fears. 

Does he? Keith Brabazon is a well- 
cultured man of the world. Very speedily 
he sets Ruth at ease. They talk of the 
country, of Dayrell, of books, of pictures, 
of very ordinary matters. Ruth is sur¬ 
prised to discover by-«pd-by that the talk 
which so tickles her earsTs about—nothing. 
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They have ’ not discussed anything of 
moment, and yet how completely her at¬ 
tention has been engrossed ! 

Ruth Dayrell has been a month at 
Dayrell. Dayrell is home to her now. 
She and Molly agree capitally. Ruth 
manages her servants wisely ; she shows 
them that she wishes Molly to be in every 
respect as much considered as she was 
formerly. She studies to find favour in 
their sight, and she succeeds. 

An hour’s ramble and they retrace their 
steps, all walking together towards Dayrell. 
Molly’s many syllables hide Ruth’s silences. 
Mr. Brabazon glances at Ruth furtively. 
He is anxious to decide whether she is 
beautiful or not. It is a difficult task. One 
minute he tells himself that she is too 
colourless, the next he debates whether 
her want of colour is not in itself a charm. 
She is of average height, slender, but not 
thin. Her eyes—they are limpid, sad 
brown eyes—are without question exqui¬ 
site ; and if her mouth is a trifle too large, 
her well-moulded, dainty chin amply atones 
for this. Her face is the face of a true¬ 
hearted woman ; she does not look like 
one who would marry an old man for his 
wealth ; and yet—Keith Brabazon assures 
himself that a fair countenance is by no 
means a proof of a fair soul. 

Molly is a little disappointed that Ruth 
does not invite Rex and Mr. Brabazon to 
luncheon ; but she consoles herself quickly. 
Rex has promised to come over in the 
evening and try a new song with her. 

The two men, after parting with the 
ladies, saunter slowly. Rex hums a bar 
or two blithely, and Mr. Brabazon cogitates . 
Suddenly he demands— 

“ Who is Mrs. Dayrell ?” 

Rex comes down from the clouds, and 
the pretty airy structure he has erected 
with infinite pains is demolished. He looks 
at Keith. “ She is Mrs. Dayrell. She*was 
a Miss Lister. Squire Dayrell met her 
abroad and married her.” 

“ Has she a father or mother living ?” 

“No; Molly tells me she has no near 
relatives. She is rather reticent concerning 
her affairs.” 

“ Was she poor before her marriage ? ” 

“ I presume she was. If she had not 
lacked gold and silver, would she have 
maTried the Squire ? It is preposterous to 
imagine that sentiment had aught' to do 
with her marriage. He was nearly forty 
years older than she." 

“ Ah 1 ” Keith Brabazon does not care 
to hear anything of Squire Dayrell. He is 
thinking of the flower-face from .which 
awhile ago he barushed the shadow. In 
fancy he sees th^felicate oval, cheeks just 


touched with a soup^on of colour. He 
marvels how the ivory flesh would look 
pink-tinted, how the big brown eyes would? 
gleam were she glad. He feels intuitively 
that she has a sorrowful history, and un¬ 
consciously he longs to share the burden of 
it. He brushes his vague fancies aside. 
Has he lost his senses? I!e shakes him¬ 
self, and mutters an uncomplimentary 
word. What is Ruth Dayrell to him that 
she haunts him thus ? 

Rex takes out his pipe, and asks, as he 
fills it, “ How do you like Molly ? ” 

“Very much ; she is a nice little girl, 
But you will not be marrying immediately. 
Rex?” 

“ No, worse luck ! ” Rex says dolorously. 
“Mrs. Dayrell will not hear of anything 
less than a two-years’ engagement. Molly 
is so young, she contends, she may not 
know her own mind.’’ 

“ She is a sensible woman.” 

Rex grimaces. “ That is your opinion 
now, man ami. When you are bidden to 
wait for the maid you want for your wife 
you will alter it.” 

Keith Brabazon laughs. “ I shall never 
marry,” he says. “No woman would fall 
in love with my ugly face.” 

Rex puffs away vigorously, and between 
the pufls asserts that, “ Women arc less in¬ 
fluenced by good looks than we aie.” 

Keith Brabazon is an ugly man. His 
brow is square and hard ; his keen grey 
eyes are overhung by bushy eyebrows ; his 
mouth is wide, his jaw is massive. He 
justly declares that all his features are 
irregular and awry", and yet, in spite of all 
its demerits, his face is attractive. It is full 
of genial thought, of 

" Odd curves and unexpected points of light. 
Pleasant surprises, quaintly broken lines.” 

Not very far are they from Amyot Chase, 
when Keith Brabazon g-ies abruptly, “ Rex, 
if you will ofler me the invitation which I 
refused last nigh%ag|in, I will accept it.” 

“You mean that y*u will stay with us 
some weeks ? ” 

“Yes.” 

* • ■*' * * 

Ruth Dayrell locks from the library 
windows with unseeing eyes. Jibe is 
dreaming, idly dreaming a tangled dream 
in which pleasure anti pain are inextricably 
interwoven. The sunshine, perceiving her, 
is seized with inspiration; a touch here and 
a touch there, and a pretty picture is 
glorified. Her dream evaporates. Some 
one is coming up the avenue. A red spojt 
lows in hex cheeks: that well-knit, eiect 
gure is fiwnS^r to her. Keith ’Brabazon 
sees her, anduptead of going round to the 
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d6or, he advances and halts before the 
French window. 

\ Mrs. Dayrell smiles. “Good morning. 
'Will you come in ? ” 

He steps in and glances round; she is 
alone. 

“ Rex and Molly have gone for a gallop,” 
she says. 

“ And left you at home ? ” 

“They wished me to go with them, but I 
refused. I am lazy to-day. I told them 1 
preferred to read this new poem." 

He takes the book she holds from her,and 
runs his eyes over the poem she indicates. 

“ Do you like it?" he asks. 

“ I have not read it.” 

“ Let me read it to you." 

“ No, no ; I cannot trouble you.” 

“Trouble me!” he laughs. “Mrs. 
Dayrell, may I make a proposal ? " 

“ Yes," wonderingly. 

“ Put on a shady hat, and sit under the 
trees, and lend me your cars while I ac¬ 
quaint myself with the Poet Laureate’s last 
effort.” 

Iler eyes meet his. His voice is per¬ 
suasive, and the house is unbearably hot. 
She consents. 

Keith Brabazon reads well. Ruth pre¬ 
tends to occupy her fingers with a strip of 
embroidery, but the pretence .is very trans¬ 
parent ; for the most part the work lies on 
her lap unheeded. The bees boom and 
buzz; the flowers rustle as the golden 
beams flirt among them ; the trees raise 
their branches heavenward ; the sky is 
deeply, intensely blue. Ruth shuts her 
eyes. Is it all real? Is it she, Ruth 
Dayrell, who is enjoying this summer 
morning ? Surely some spell is upon her ; 
surely in some subtle glamour all her 
senses are steeped ! She must rouse her¬ 
self, she must throw off this enervating 
delight. Ah, shtj will be happy for the 
nonce ! Keith Brabazon closes the volume. 

“ Dayrell life suit^.ycjji, Mrs. Dayrell.” 

“ Yes; it is so nftasant, so tranquil. One 
can for get all ; /Yc here.” 

“YouEhvefJasted care?” There is no 
curiosity Ur* his tone, only a touch of 
sympathetic interest. 

’ Ruth answers unhesitatingly, “ Ay; 
there are dark days in every life; there 
have been dark days in mine. Are there 
more in store for me, I wonder ? ” 

He is silent. She goes on, as though 
communing with herself, “ It is best, it is 
said, to bear the yoke in one’s youth. Is 
that because when we are young we can 
. bear a heavier yoke than when we are old 
—bear and not break beneath its weight ? ” 

Keith gazes at her. Wwas her yoke ? 
A galling yoke, he is convinced, for the 


memory of it brings dense gloom to her 
brow. 

She catches a glimpse of the concern in 
his eyes, and her own fall. “ Forgive me 
for inflicting this egotistical moan upon 
you, Mr. Brabazon,” she entreats. “ I am 
ashamed of myself.” 

She rises ; he rises too. “ Don’t say 
that, Mrs. Dayrell, or I shall think you' 
regard me as a very indifferent ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

“Nay,” the words escape her without 
thought, “you need not think that. I 
esteem you as a friend." 

Keith Brabazon’s face flushes. She 
esteems him as a friend ! He puts out 
his hand eagerly, and she, moved out of 
her ordinary calm, puts hers into it. Very 
softly he says, “ You honour me! ” 


Mrs. Amyot is a little woman with a 
sallow face and a sharp nose. She is a 
kindly soul, irresolute and weak of will. 
Her children, her son Rex and her 
daughter Olive, rule her—Rex always 
tenderly, Olive sometimes tyrannously. 
Olive Amyot is a handsome demoiselle of 
two-and-twenty. She, naturally a quick¬ 
tempered, jealous-natured girl, has been 
spoiled by her indulgent mother and 
brother. Keith Brabazon is the only being 
who has ever thwarted her whims and re¬ 
fused to obey her caprices. He has great 
influence over her ; for him she will do 
what she would not for any other mortal: 
his pleasure is very dear to her. 

The dressing-bell rang some time since 
at Amyot Chase. Olive is in the drawing¬ 
room, impatiently enduring her own society, 
impatiently waiting for the coming of Rex 
or Keith. Her brows are frowning ; her 
magnificent dark eyes have lurid sparks in 
them. Keith has been absent all day, and 
his absence vexes her. The door opens ; 
she smooths her face. It is Keith. 

“ Alone, Olive?" he says carelessly ; and 
Olive is angry that her pulses beat violently 
at the sound of his voice. 

“ Is Rex with you ? ” she asks. 

“ No ; he bade me tell Mrs. Amyot that 
he should not dine at home to-night. Miss 
Dayrell is spending the evening at the 
Rectory, consequently be also is spending 
it there.” 

Olive nods Keith rests his arm on the 
mantel-board and looks down upon her. 
What a superb creature she is! Her 
luscious, velvety eyes have a dangerous 
dazzle in their depths; her pomegranate 
mouth is witching mid alluring. She is 
dressed in a filmy dress, the hue of which 
is not distinguishable iB the twiiieht: but 
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Keith notices that it clings to her sinuous, 
graceful figure. 

“ Where have you been wandering ? ” she 
queries gaily. “ You went out before noon, 
and it is now nearly seven o’clock. Give 
an account of yourself, sir.” 

“ 1 called at the Manor this morning," 
he says, “ and this afternoon I went as far 
as Crewe." 

“ Oh, you called at the Manor ! Keith, 
how do you like the young widow?” 

Something in the inquiry grates on Keith 
Brabazon’s ear. He responds curtly, “1 
like Mrs. Dayrell.” 

Olive glances at him sharply. She is 
too used to him not to notice every inflec¬ 
tion in his tones, every expression of his 
features. What is Mrs. Dayrell to him ? 
A sudden fear smites her—a foolish fear, 
she assures herself. Her love for Keith 
Brabazon must be crazing her if she thinks 
of every woman at whom he looks as a 
possible rival. Mrs. Amyot comes in, the 
butler announces dinner, and Olive quells 
the tempest in her breast. 

After dinner Keith and she go out for 
their customary after-dinner walk. It is 
so warm, Olive will not put on her hat and 
jacket; she throws a thin shawl over her 
head and shoulders. Their walk is a re¬ 
stricted one, it never extends beyond the 
gardens. To-night Keith is unwontedly 
taciturn. Olive has to bear the weight of 
the talk ; fortunately she is very capable 
of bearing it. Her conversational powers 
are brilliant. Nature has endowed her 
with a remarkably vigorous brain and a 
remarkably witty tongue. She beguiles 
Keith with her cynical, shrewd observa¬ 
tions ; nevertheless he thinks well to 
reprove her harsh judgments of her 
neighbours. 

“ You condemn very quickly, Olive,” he 
says. “ You seem to think there is but a 
small quantity of goodness in the world, 
and little or no unselfishness.’’ 

“ There is not," she retorts; “ every¬ 
body is tainted with selfishness—some are 
absolutely diseased with it. Self is the 
god we worship nowadays.” 

« No, no.” 

“ Yes. Of course it exhibits itself in 
different guises, and sometimes it is so 
skilfully garbed that we mistake it for un¬ 
selfishness. It is only when it is naked we 
cry out in terror at the sight, of it, only 
when its vile breath is unscented we shrink 
from it. Clothe it in dainty raiment, pour 
perfuine upon it, and we extol it. Take, 
for instance, a case at hand. We all aver 
that the selfish thought which prompts a 
young woman to mate mkh Mammon is de¬ 
spicable ; and yet when a girl marries a 


man old enough to be her grandfather, and 
is speedily left a wealthy widow, do we 
close our doors against her ? No, we 
welcome her to our homes with acclama-' 
tion.” 

“Olive, what are you saying?” Mr. 
Brabazon interrupts. “ You have no right 
to impute mercenary motives to Mrs. 
Dayrell.” His face is afire with indig¬ 
nation. 

Olive’s lips grow white ; she has much 
ado to preserve her composure. “I do 
not wish to asperse Mrs. Dayrell,"' she 
says, “but if she did not marry old Ambrose 
Dayrell for his money, for what did she 
marry him ? ” 

Ay, for what ? Keith is dumb. Olive 
shivers, the wind chills her, mild though it 
is. “ Let us go indoors,” she cries ; and 
without a remonstrance Keith acquiesces. • 

CHAPTER III. 

VERYBODY who is anybody about 
♦jjf'Y Dayrell offers the hand of fellow- 
ship to Ruth Dayrell, but she 
refuses to grip it. She has no 
desire to emerge from seclusion yet. True, 
it is two years since her husband died, but 
she has no inclination for gaiety. For 
Molly’s sake she accepts a few invitations, 
and gives a couple of dinner-parties ; but 
when Mrs. Amyot hints that she is willing 
to chaperon Molly, Ruth very gladly ac¬ 
cepts her offer. It is right that Molly 
shall share in the summer festivities, but 
for herself retirement is best. 

Vainly does Molly try to shake her re¬ 
solution : she has determined to spend one 
more summer quietly. She joins in all the 
homely pleasure Molly and Rex devise; 
she is always ready to make one in walks, 
and drives, and rides ; she is not averse to 
musical evenings, to half-hours upon the 
water; she is sociable and cheerful; but 
balls, dances, and egaitfen-parties she 
obstinately abjures. ' , 

Molly and Rex are gathering.strawber¬ 
ries. Ruth has just concluded aii interview 
with Mrs. Beevor. She, for want oLsome- 
thing better to do, trifles with a dish of 
flowers, and without a thought sings in a 
low key a quaint old melody. Her own 
voice startles her. What is coming to 
her ? How happy she is ! Ah, why is she 
so happy ? Day after day the sun blazes 
in rare glory ; day after day the world re¬ 
joices ; day after day she lives and is glad. 
She will not analyse this gladness; she will 
enjoy it, and thank Heaven for it Per¬ 
haps it will wing itself away when the 
rain-clouds blot outthe sunshine; if it does, 
she will I^vell upup the memory of it 
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Very tenderly she touches the flowers. 

*. Pretty things! it was a shame to pluck 
^ them. Why not have left them to bloom 
in the fragrant air under the golden sky ? 
She lifts a white rose to her lips. 

“ Mrs. Dayrell 1” It is Keith Brabazon. 
She is surprised. She thought he was 
miles away; she thought he was in London. 
He laughs. 

“ Are you sorry to see me ? ” he asked. 
"If you are I will go away, but I really 
could not stay in London—the heat and the 
dust there were awful." 

She flushes; she murmurs a word or 
two, and they are not words of dismissal. 
He looks at her with unconcealed delight. 
He fancies her beauty is more beautiful 
than when he last beheld it. Heigho ! 
Keith Brabazon is apt to fancy this every 
time he sees Ruth Dayrell. He has just 
parted with Molly and Rex, he announces, 
when their fitful chit-chat ceases, and 
Molly has commanded him to bring Mrs. 
Dayrell to them. 

The strawberry-beds are not many 
minutes’ walk from the house ; but it takes 
Ruth and Keith very many minutes to get 
to them. When at last they reach the 
place, Molly and Rex are nowhere' to be 
seen. Silence is reigning, the strawberry- 
pickers are gone. Keith , suggests that 
they shall try and find them, and Ruth 
agrees. Their search is not energetic. 
They saunter as slowly as is possible, and 
the summer saunters with them, and the 
breezes, liking harmonies, touch first the 
man’s lips and then the woman’s. Oh, 
very pleasant is the earth’s holiday-making! 
A great longing possesses Keith : if Time 
would only pause awhile, if Life would only 
tarry this June day ! They do not say 
much to one another, and what they say is 
said rather for— 

■' The delight of low replies ” 
than for a.ught elst-. 

A mighty jey leaps within Keith Braba- 
zon’s heart,-a joy he has never experienced 
before. He loves Ruth Dayrell—he, who 
.has neper until now loved woman. His 
life has been a solitary one. He has known 
nothing of home loves, or other loves; 
indeed, in the ttue meaning of the word he 
lias been homeless always. Since his col¬ 
lege days he has pitched his tent here and 
there, according to his humour- He has 
no kin to take interest in his goings and 
comings. RexAmyot, his college-chum, is 
the only man he calls friend. Amyot Chase 
is tlie only house under, whose roof he 
cares to dwell. Fastidious and reserved 
is h<*, consequently he is'teputed proud and 
cold. 


Molly and Rex are not to be found. 
Keith racks his brains for some excuse 
which will serve to detain Ruth in the 
odorous air, but he racks them to no pur¬ 
pose. Ruth and he return to the house. 
She leaves him in the cedar-room, and dis¬ 
appears to take off her walking-dress. Has 
vanity at last ensnared Ruth ? She throws 
aside lier hat and cloak, and stands before 
her glass deliberately scanning her features. 
She does not think the face she sees a very 
comely one. The cheeks are too pale, the 
eyes too pensive. Suddenly, as she looks, 
it seems to her another face looks over her 
shoulder and reflects itself in the glass— 
a face bearing a resemblance to her own? 
ay, but flecked with warm colour, tinted 
with carmine hues. Ruth’s eyes are humid, 
her mouth quivers piteously, a sob bursts 
from her—‘‘ My darling 1 ” she wails, “my 
darling ! ” 

* * # * 

Molly, with puss beside her, lies upon 
the broad window-seat in the low dining¬ 
room at Amyot Chase. Olive lounges on 
a couch, and fans herself at intervals. It 
is a sultry afternoon, the wind is soundly 
asleep ; the flowers hang their heads and 
yearn, as only parched, sunburned flowers 
can yearn, for evening. Not a bird chirps ; 
not a leaf moves; everything is still, 
drowsy, somnolent. Olive disturbs the 
charmed quiet. 

“ Molly,” she remarks, “ Keith has been 
a good deal at the Manor lately.” 

“ Has he ? ’’ yawning terrifically. “ Olive, 
you silly, did you not see I was dozing? 
You have wakened me.” 

Olive laughs. “ ‘ Night is the time for 
rest,’ ” she quotes. “ Are you so tired, 
childie, that you must needs slumber while 
it is day?” 

“No”—Molly raises her head—“I am 
not tired; but the afternoon is so long, and I 
thought a nap would shorten it." 

“ You are lazy. Sit up and talk.” 

Molly obeys the first portion of the com¬ 
mand. She sits up, and pushes the feathery 
curls from her forehead, and gapes again. 

“Do you like Keith, Molly?” Olive’s 
voice is abrupt. Molly looks at her slyly. 

“ Yes,” nonchalantly. “ Olive,”a twinkle 
in her eye, “ do you like him ? ’’ 

Olive’s serenity is unshaken; her fan 
continues to wave to and fro steadily. “ I 
like - him, and he likes me,” she says 
calmly. “ We have been friends for many 
years.” 

“ Ay.” Molly ruffles the cat’s coat mis¬ 
chievously. _ Olive’s next question does not 
appear particularly d pro-bos. 

“ If Mrs. DayrellTaarries again, does she 
lose Dayrell^” 
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“No; it is hers unconditionally. But 
she is not likely to marry againt” 

“You cannot be certain of that. I think 
she is very likely to do so. She is mode¬ 
rately rich and young.” 

“ And beautiful.” 

Olive bites her lip. “ She is not beauti¬ 
ful.” 

“ Yes,” decidedly, “ she is. Olive,” curi¬ 
ously, “ why do you dislike her ?” 

“ 1 have never said I dislike her.” 

“ You do dislike her.” 

Olive is silent. Molly is right. She 
does dislike Mrs. Dayrell—dislikes her 
with a very fierce and unjust dislike. Not 
refuting the charge, she says, “ We know 
so little of her, and she is very chary of 
speaking of herself. Molly, I am sure she 
is not reticent without reason. I have 
watched her closely. I am persuaded she 
is concealing something from you—from 
us.” 

Molly stares. If Olive is not joking she 
must be demented. Ruth have something 
to conceal ? No. She smiles derisively. 
“ You have a bee in your bonnet, Olive,” 
she cries; “you misjudge Ruth sadly if 
you think there is anything secretive about 
her.” 

“ Do I ? That is your opinion, Molly. 
Time will show whether your faith is well 
founded or not.” She springs from the 
couch. She has uttered her warning ; she 
has dropped a seed that may bear fruit into 
Molly’s mind. It is with some relief, for 
she does not wish to pursue- the subject 
now, that she hears her brother’s step. 
“Here is Rex,” she says. “Not a word 
about Mrs. Dayrell before him, Molly.” 

Sunset. Rex fidgets as he waits for 
Molly. How lengthy her adieux are ! He 
really must curtail them. “If we are to 

walk to Dayrell--” he cries, and Molly 

laughs at his injured tone. 

“Good-bye, Olive. My lord is con¬ 
sumed with impatience. Remember, you 
have promised to spend a few days with 
us.” 

“ Yes.” 

It is cool now. Molly takes off her hat 
.n the high-banked shady lane, and permits 
the fresh zephyrs to frolic and coquette with 
her curls. How pretty she is 1 Her eyes 
have a wistful light in them ; her lips are 
closed gravely. Rex thinks this demure 
mood becomes her wonderfully. Ah 1 it 
does not last. A smile dhwns, and mirth 
banishes all seriousness. 

“Rex,” reproachfully, “we have not 
spoken for quite five minutes.” 

“ Impossible 1 Molly, I am very weary, 
will you sit down on the grass for a mo¬ 
ment;” persuasively. 


He weary ? There is no sign of fatigue 
in his face ; but she is willing to do as he 
asks her. She sits down, and he flings 
himself beside her- Are their mouths 
empty of words? Silence still woos and 
finally intoxicates them, and 
" The beating of their own hearts is all the sonnd 
they hear.” 

Evening grows more dusky ; an owl ‘in 
the wood utters a melancholy cry. Molly’s 
hand is slid into Rex’s. He holds it in a 
fond, firm clasp, and a magical peace 
comforts their souls. 

Molly rouses. “Rex, lias not Mr. Bra- 
bazon any people of his own ? ” she asks. 

“ None. He is the last of his race ; 
neither his father nor his mother possessed 
brother or sister.” 

“ You knew each other when you were 
boys?” 

“ Yes,” meditatively, “ we were together 
at Eton and at Oxford. His place is in 
Iieashire. It is a tumbledown old house, 
with a few acres of land about it. His 
father and mother did not live happily. 
Mrs. Brabazon was an heiress ; she was a 
hard, heartless woman. Keith gets his 
money from her. Brabazon fire was not 
worth a thousand pounds, all told.” 

“ I have never heard him mention his 
parents.” 

Rex picks up a stone and hurls it at a 
tree. “No? Keith is not given to talk of 
them, and they died when he was a little 
chap. He is a splendid fellow, a friend 
whose value one can hardly estimate in 
times of sunshine—a Jriend lor adversity.” 

“But,” doubtfully, “is he good tem¬ 
pered?” 

Rex pulls off Molly's glove and plays 
with her rosy-tipped, filbert-nailed fingers. 

“ He is not bad-tempered, Molly; but 
he is morbid. The Brabazons are a 
terribly jealous set. The green - eyed 
monster has little difficulty in gaining theifr 
attention. I wish Keith would marry.” 

“ Do you regafd marriage as the cure 
for all evils of the flesh ?” 

He does not heed her, does not answer 
her. “Sometimes I have thought,” he 
muses, “ that Olive and he—hut I do not 
know. She is too like him, passionate and 
hot. Molly, he deems that my sweetheart 
is all my sweetheart ought to be.” 

“ I am much obliged to him.” 

Rex laughs. “ He believes you have the 
virtue which he counts the most notable ot 
all the virtues.” 

“That is?” 

“ Faith. He fancies you will be true to 
me whether the world goes up or down foi 
| me.” 

Molly is mtlte. True to Rex ! How 
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could she be other than true ? The blood 
bums in her cheek. She trembles. Rex 
pillows her head on his shoulder. 

.. “ My lily love ! ” he whispers, “ will you 
ever understand how divine such perfect 
trust a» yours is to me ? Oh, my darling, 
Heaven make me worthy of it, worthy of 
vou 1 ’’ 

• • * . * 

In the twilight gloom of the summer sky 
the moon climbs, and looks down upon 
others besides these two lovers. Mrs. 
Dayrell and Keith watch it in company. 
They have met in the village, and Keith 
without a word has appointed himself 
Ruth’s escort. Is it strange that Ruth does 
not notice how often her path and Keith 
Brabazon’s path are identical ? Once or 
twice she has commented upon the acci¬ 
dental meetings, but lately she has held 
her peace. Unconsciously she is beginning 
to appropriate Keith, to look for his coming 
as a matter-of-course. She does not divine 
what this may mean. She is happy, happy 
with a restful happiness ; and she accepts 
her happiness gratefully, and does not seek 
to discover its source. But Keith, unlike 
her, is not blind. He comprehends that 
the bliss—the wildest and strangest bliss 
he has ever felt—which is bounding in him 
is love. He understands why the mere sight 
of Ruth is rapture to him. He loves her. 
How long must the love pulsing in his 
heart be dumb f How long will it be ere 
he learns whether Ruth loves him ? Ruth ? 
She is always “ Ruth ” in his thoughts, 
only “ Ruth.’* It is desecration to think of 
her as Mrs. Dayrell. Rex Amyot spoke 
truly when he said that Keith Brabazon is 
of a jealous disposition. Dead though 
Ambrose Dayrell is, he is jealous of him. 
He despises himself for this contemptible 
weakness, and yet very fervently he 
wishes Ruth had never been a wife—was 
not a widow. ' 

They cross 'the pa^k; the moonlight 
falls in patches uppii the grass, and gleams 
curiously upon the cedars. Ruth remarks 
upon the weird effect, and they slip into 
easy talk—talk that of itself proclaims 
what great strides their friendship has 
made. Their leave-taking is only a hand¬ 
shake, but the handshake is enough for 
Ruth. 

From her chamber-window she watches 
him go down the avenue—watches his lithe 
yet powerful form with tender eyes, and 
wafts him a good-night wish sweeter than 
any she has ever breathed aloud. 

Ah, Ruth! the little god has stormed 
and conquered, that sacred citadel—your 
obeart 1 


CHAPTER IV. 

CHARMINGLY shady haunt is 
Dayrell Wood on a hot day, for 
the sun cannot penetrate the thick 
branches of the trees that there 
raise their heads to the fervid heavens. 
Ruth, sitting upon an old oak-stump, stares 
at the million leaves above her, and enjoys 
the warm wind, oppressed with perfume, 
blowing around her. She has a book in 
her hand, but she is not reading ; she is 
passively chewing the cud of reflection ; 
she is absently listening to the brawling of 
the stream flowing over its rocky bed a 
few yards from her. Suddenly the stillness 
is cleft in twain. A bird pipes a musical 
strain, other birds lift voices, and the wood 
rings with melody. What say the blithe 
notes to Ruth ? A distressed look comes 
into her eyes, heavy shadows darken her 
face. Sighs escape her—troubled sighs, 
that she cannot repress. She glances fur¬ 
tively around her, and then takes a letter— 
a letter which has evidently been read and 
re-read—from her pocket. Tears fall upon 
it now, and blister its words. Impulsively 
she tears it into tiny strips and scatters it. 

“ Oh, my dear 1 ” she murmurs softly, 
“ I cannot and I will not deny you ! ” She 
places her hands upon her face and weeps. 

“Mrs. Dayrell.” Her hands drop; she 
jumps up in unmistakable fright. Keith 
Brabazon is gazing at her in dismay. 

“ Miss Dayrell told me I should find you 
here,” he says ; “ but you are grieving.” 

“ Yes,” she answers simply ; “ an old 
pain has touched me to-day, and I was 
childish enough to cry over it.” 

He does not ask what the old pain is ; 
he sets to work to drive it from her memory. 
He is subtle and skilful: as she hearkens to 
him her sorrow recedes, the dread fades 
from her face, and smiles illumine it. She 
forgets —forgets anguish and remembers 
hope. 

Keith Brabazon has not pursued her 
purposelessly. He has something to say 
to her—something which so fights for 
audible sound that he has to work hard to 
restrain it. Great is the passion boiling, 
bubbling ; great is the yearning springing 
within him. He cries, and his voice is so 
intense that Ruth looks at him in surprise, 
“ Ruth, I am going away.” 

“ Going away ! ” The light in her eyes 
is quenched; the sweet green duskiness 
of the wood changes to a darkness that is 
fearful. 

“Yes ; and I do not know when I shall 
come back. I may never return.” 

She sits silent; her. hands are folded 
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her eyes—liquid, wonderful wells they 
are. 

“ Are you sorry ? " 

“ Yes,” vaguely, “ I am sorry." 

“ Then, Ruth, tell me that I must, I may 
come back.” 

She does not understand him. She rises 
in perplexity. “ Mr. Brabazon,” falteringly, 
“ I have no right to tell you that you must 
come back.” 

“No right! Oh, Ruth, who has the 
right if you have not? Tell me to do 
what you will and I will do it: my life, 
my love, is yours and not mine.” 

Her lips fall apart, she shivers from head 
to foot. Very gently, clasping her hands, 
he pours his story into her ears. Are her 
ears dull ? I trow not. I think the 
passionate plaint he pleads thrills her 
through and through. And yet when he 
pauses, not having shown her all his heart, 
having, indeed, given her but a glimpse ol 
the flood that is surging and seething there, 
she draws her hand from his hold and 
gazes dazedlv at the leafy arch overhead. 

A fierce pang stabs him. Does not she 
love him ? “ Ruth ! Ruth 1 ” he cries, with 
condensed emotion, “do not turn from 
me, do not tell me that you do not love 
me!” 

She shakes like an aspen. Yes, she 
must tell him that—she must tell him that 
she does not love him. Ah, she cannot, 
she cannot! She moistens her dry lips. 
Is she going to faint? She is curiously 
' gi Idy. Site steadies herself with a supreme 

effort. “ I did not guess-” she begins, 

but she never finishef that sentence. Keith 
Brabazon interrupts her with a rich laugh, 
a g'ad laugh. A cadence in her voice 
scatters his fears as chaff before the wind. 

“You love met” he says, and in his 
excitement he wraps his arms tightly about 
her, “ you love me 1 Oh, my darling !" 

The sun is shining, the birds are carol¬ 
ling, the flowers are blooming, men and 
women are working and resting, somewhere, 
but here two souls climb a pinnacle where 
there is no sun, no birds, no flowers, no 
human beings ; they soar into a world out 
of the ken of ordinary folks. In over¬ 
whelming ecs'asy their spirits lave ; bliss 
fires their souls, and a silence redolent of 
joy ljuds. They move, and the movement 
disturbs their blessed trance. Keith sighs 
with the very fulness of hisrffontent. 

“ Ruth, I know you love me, but will 
you say you do ?" 

Ay, she is quite as willing to whisper 
those three exquisite words, “ I love you,” 
as he is. Keith thanks her for honouring 
him—thanks her in* fashion that brings 
the red to her snowy cheeks. 


“ I will be good to you, I will cherish 
you,” he vows. “ My dear, how glad I am 
you are my first love!” 

“Ami?” 

“ Yes ; my life was absolutely barren of 
love until you crossed it. Ruth, if you 
could say this 1 If you had not learned to 
love before you saw me ! ” 

She gasps. She has never loved any 
one as she loves him. She has never 
drank nectar so luscious as this sh® is 
drinking now. She draws very near to him 
“ 1 can say it," she assures him. 

“ But you married Ambrose Dayrell.” 

“ Yes," tranquilly ; “ Mr. Dayrell was 
very kind to me. I liked him, but I did 
not marry him because I liked him. I 
married him because my father entreated 
me to do so. We were poor, my father 
was in his debt. I could not refuse to wed 
him. My father was dear to me, and I 
cared for no one. If I hid known-" 

She hesitates. Keith smiles. “If 

you had known Keith Brabazon-" he 

suggests. 

“ I should not have been Ambrose Day- 
rell’s wife,” site cries, with emphasis. 

He is satisfied ; he will put away all 
thoughts of Ambrose Dayrell for aye. 
Ruth is his. Mrs. Brabazon is a prettier 
name than Mrs. Dayrell. Mrs. Brabazon ! 
Heaven speed the time when that title shall 
be hers ! 

“ Shall you be obliged to leave Dayrell ?” 
Ruth asks by-and-by. They have quitted 
the wood, and arc in Cupper’s Lane. 
Leisurely they stroll, and the hedge-roses 
stretch out arresting arms towards them. 

“ Yes ; but, Ruth, be you sure I shall 
not be away from you a day longer than I 
am compelled.” 

She nods. “ Keith," she cries—and 
Keith Brabazon thinks her dewy lips 
whisper his name as no other lips could— 

‘ need any one know we are more than 
riends yet awhilejy m 

Her confusion delights him. He looks 
nto her upturned face, and says, “You 
are not ashamed of your promise ?” 

“Ashamed? No; but it all seems un¬ 
real to me. Give me a little tifne to get 
used to the thought that, you-•" 

“That I am to be your lord and master? 
Very well, Ruth. 'We will play sweet¬ 
hearts when we are alone ; when we are in 
company you shall be Mrs. Dayrell to me, 
and I will be Mr.- Brabazon to you.” 

On, on they go; and though they try 
with every conceivable will to lengthen out 
their walk, they come to the end of it at 
last 

• *. * m 

Mr. ^Brabazon has been absent from 
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Dayrell for a week. Olive Amyot is stay¬ 
ing at the Manor. She and Molly revel 
complacently in July sunshine, but Olive, 
in spile of the dolce far niente atmosphere, 
does not neglect her self-imposed task. She 
j watches Mrs. Dayrell closely and cautiously. 
She is persuaded that she is not as simple 
and straightforward as she seems. She is 
continually on the alert to detect her false¬ 
ness. She is desirous of detecting a flaw 
either in her history or her character. She 
hates her with a strong hatred—hates her 
because—but she does not admit this even 
to herself—she fears that Keith Brabazon 
cares for her. Site knows something of 
the constant meetings between Keith and 
Ruth—knows, if they are nothing more, 
they are at least confidential friends ; and 
she resents thisknowledge,forshe loveshim. 

Breakfast is upon the table. Through 
the window steals the sweet honeysuckle 
breeze. Molly, in a bewitching blue gown, 
is examining the contents of the letter-bag, 
and Olive—Molly’s face is so beautiful, it 
is a sight to make an old man young—is 
looking at her. 

Molly counts the letters. “One for 
Ruth, two for me,” she says, and she 
throws Ruth’s letter aside carelessly. Olive 
glances at it, and swift with poppy colour 
is her brow, neck, cheek, and chin suffused. 
Molly is engrossed. Olive picks up Ruth’s 
letter. She cannot be mistaken, the 
writing is familiar to her; it is Keith’s. 
She drops it as though it is dangerous, and 
groans dumbly. 

Molly finishes her perusal of her epistles 
and flutters to Olive’s side. “Where can 
Ruth be ? ” she cries. “ I hope she will not 
be long. I want my breakfast." 

“Is she out?” 

“Yes; Neale tells me she was up and 
out two hours ago 

“She must be indefatigable. She was 
out late last night, and is up early this 
morning.” . « 

Molly assents. Ten minutes tick away. 
She rings the bell. “ Has Mrs. Dayrell 
come in?” she asks the servant who 
answers her summons. 

“ No, Miss Molly.” 

“ Tiresome 1 Olive, shall we have 

breakfast ? ” 

“I can wait Don’t have it on my 
account; but if you-” 

Site pauses. Ruth is standing in the 
doorway. Molly exclaims, “At last 1 We 
are famishing. Where have you been ?" 

What is there in the question to dis¬ 
concert Ruth ? Olive is astonished at the 
unmistakable agitation she displays. She 
crimsons painfully. “ For—for a ramble,” 
she stammers. 


Norris brings in some hot dishes. Ruth 
takes her place, and her glance falls upon 
her letter. The bright gleam that shines in 
her eyes does not escape Olive. She plies 
her knife and fork industriously and 
ponders. What do these late night and 
early morning rambles mean ? Her interest 
is excited; she must more than ever 
watch. 

Ruth murmurs a word or two about 
household duties when they rise from the 
breakfast-table, and vanishes. Molly and 
Olive, going upstairs, are waylaid by 
Beevor. She has some news to communi¬ 
cate. 

“The people have come to the Wood 
House,” she says. “ Ray told me so this 
morning.” 

“ Oh ! Are they young people or old ? * 

“ I don't know. Ray saw only the ser¬ 
vants ; they are middle-aged women. The 
mistress will be able to tell you, Miss Molly, 
all about them.” 

The Wood House, so called because it 
stands in close proximity to Dayrell Wood, 
is the property of Mrs. Dayrell It has 
been empty for many months ; it is a 
pretty house, but its situation is lonely. A 
tenant, however, has been found for it. 
Molly is eager to hear all particulars con¬ 
cerning this tenant, and Olive is not 
indifferent. In a country place like Dayrell 
the smallest event receives a large amount 
of attention. 

Ruth is in the library casting up sundry 
accounts, but there is a look upon her face 
which Olive shrewdly opines has nothing 
to do with the stiff columns before her. 
Molly plunges into her subject, as Molly 
plunges into everything, without finesse or 
circumlocution. 

“ Ruth, whohas taken the Wood House?” 

Ruth starts. A wild terror blazes in her 
eyes ; her pen falls from her fingers and 
blots the clean page. “ How stupid lam!” 
she cries. “What did you say, Molly?” 
Her head is bent She is busy with the 
blotting-paper. Molly repeats her ques¬ 
tion, and after an almost imperceptible 
hesitation Ruth answers— 

“A Miss Danton. She is an elderly 
lady, and I believe an invalid.” 

“Are you acquainted with her?” It 
is Olive who speaks. Ruth looks at 
her; something in Olive’s face startles 
her. , 

“I have seen her,” coldly and calmly. 
“ I saw her before she took the house.” 

“ Did not Mr. Chester let it for you ?” 

“ He did; but I wished to have a per¬ 
sonal interview with Miss Danton ere 
everything was decided. Have you any 
other questions to ask. Miss Amyot f ” 
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Olive is not abashed. “ No," she says 
demurely, “ none.” 

Ruth presses her lips together. Miss 
Amyot’s tone is a little insolent. She turns 
from her. “ Molly dear,” she cries, 4 will 
you go away ? I have a great deal to do.” 

“ Certainly we will; but, Ruth, do not 
waste all this bright morning over those 
disagreeable books. Remember the sum¬ 
mer days are going very quickly.” 

The girls close the door. Ruth picks up 
her pen, but she does not resume her work. 
How her head aches 1 and how her heart 
aches ! Molly’s words echo drearily in her 
ears, “The summer days aie going very 
quickly.” She blanches. Will the winter 
days be cheerless? Nay, will not Love 
brighten them ? 

“ Oh, Keith,” she whispers, “ if I could 
tell you allI ” 


CHAPTER V. 


SUDDEN shower. Molly looks 
at the straight lines of rain with 
vexed eyes. Olive smiles at her 
chagrin. A wet evening will mean 
an evening indoors, and as she has a 
delightful novel to read, she is not inclined 
to grieve over their temporary imprison¬ 


ment. 

“ We cannot expect fine weather always,” 
she says philosophically, as she ensconces 
herself comfortably. 

Molly laughs rather ruefully. “Very 
true, Mademoiselle Olive,” she cries ; “ but 
1 have not had a walk with Rex for two 
nights, and I really need one to-night.” 

“ 1 am afraid you will have to need it, 
dearie ; there looks little likelihood of the 
rain leaving off.” 

Molly drums . on the window ; Olive 
begins her book. With the one the time 
passes slowly, with the other swiftly. 

Presently Olive speaks. “Mrs. Dayrell 
must have a large correspondence,” she 
says; “she has beeh three hours letter¬ 
writing.” 

“ Oh, she must have finished long ago. 
I am glad you reminded me of her. I will 
see what she is doing.” She flies off. 
Olive lays her novel down and muses. To¬ 
morrow she goes home. She sighs im¬ 
patiently. Her visit has not produced the 
re^Ults she anticipated. She thought if she 
lived for awhile with h\rs. Dayrell she 
would be sure to discover something against 
her. What if she has been seeking a mare’s 
nest? What if Mrs. Dayrell’s secret is a 
chimera of her brain ? What if she ha's 
nothing to conceal ? Ah, this is incredible 1 
Too long has she. hugged the idea that 
Ruth is not what she professes to be, to 
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part with it easily. She must prove that 
her suspicions are not baseless ; she must 
collect evidence against Ruth Dayrell- 
which shall convince Keith Brabazon that 
she is unworthy his regard. She shall'not 
marry him. Olive’s magnificent eyes 
scintillate ; she shall not call him husband 
-no 

Molly returns. “Well?” Olive com¬ 
mences. Molly has evidently failed to 
tempt Mrs. Dayrell from her literary 
labours. 

“ Ruth has gone out.” 

“ Nonsense! ” 

“ She told Hulme her head ached, and 
that she must have fresh air. She said 
the rain would hurt her less than the 
confinement.” 

Olive is silent. Molly’s informa¬ 
tion is food for thought Mrs. Dayrell 
has lately evinced an extraordinary liking 
for solitary rambles. She goes out morn¬ 
ing and night, and does not ask any one to 
accompany her. Olive does not fancy that 
these rambles are purely constitutional, 
and she determines to find out whether 
they hide any ulterior motive. She glances 
at Molly. It is useless trying to infect 
Molly with her doubts. Molly cannot be 
made to see aught that Ruth does in an 
unfavourable light. She picks up her 
book, but the story no longer fascinates 
her. Her thoughts are distracted; the 
hero and heroine have lost all their heroic 
attributes. 

Molly resumes her former position ; she 
stares out at the glistening grass, the drip¬ 
ping trees, the overcast sky. Not a rift is 
there in the pallid heavens ; the rain falls 
persistently. Molly's spirits sink to zero; 
her face grows more and more lengthy; 
she heaves dolorous breaths. Hey presto ! 
transformation ! Her sombre gleam dis¬ 
appears magically, she laughs gleefully, 
and utters one word—* Rex ! ” 

Rex Amyot comes in and salutes his 
sister and his Jiaitcie. Olive smiles at 
Molly’s radiant visage. “ You are a lucky 
fellow, Rex,” she cries. “ Molly, you will 
spoil him if you show him so plainly how 
fondly you care for him.” • 

Molly shakes her head doughtily. She 
thinks to spoil Rex is’ impossible. Olive 
is considerate; she leaves the lovers to 
sweet dual solitude und betakes herself 
upstairs. In the corridor she.meets Hulme, 
Mrs. Dayrell’s maid. Olive has known 
Hulme all her life. Hulme is very attached 
to her. She says impulsively— 

“ It is a nasty night. I hope Mrs. Daycell 
is indoors, Hulme ?” 

“ No, Miss Olive, she is not." 

Olive studies the sky for a moment, then, 
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apparently to herself, she'murmurs, “I 
wonder she went out in such weather.” 

•“Oh, the weather would not influence 
my mistress. She would not have stayed 
in if it had been twice as bad as it is. She 
was restless-to go out. She was hindered 
this morning.” 

“ Where does she go ? ” Olive longs to 
ask the question, but her lips are not 
tractable. Hulme departs. Olive stands 
rooted tp the spot. “ So Mrs. Dayrell was 
restless to go out! * she soliloquises— 
“ restless 1 ” 

Awkwardly she gropes in mental dark¬ 
ness. All at once a flashing light shows 
her the road-to travel. She remembers it 
is only since the Wood House has been 
inhabited that Mrs. Dayrell has taken 
pleasure in lonely strolls. Strange she has 
never connected this and that together! 
Without a second thought she resolves to 
walk as far as Dayrell Wood. She is quick¬ 
fingered ; she dresses herself in ulster and 
hat hurriedly. She will not be long absent. 
If Molly and Rex miss her, she must invent 
some story to satisfy them. She turns the 
key in her chamber-door and slips the key 
into her pocket. 

She escapes from the house unperceived. 
The lanes are muddy ; she steps carefully 
and cleanly. Dayrell Wood is not very 
alluring ; the trees look grim and dull. She 
enters it; she cannot see any one ; the mist 
and the damp alone greet her. She does 
not want to be seen; she turns into a side- 
path. How spectral, how very gruesome 
the scene is ! A curious sensation worries 
her. She almost wishes she was safely at 
the Manor. Big raindrops splash through 
the thick branches upon her. A whisper¬ 
ing scares her. It is but the rustling of 
leaves. She is absurdly nervous; she 
pours contempt upon herself angrily. 

No one is here. Was she not foolish to 
imagine any one wbuld be ? Romance¬ 
reading must have crazed h^r. She quits the 
wood, and walks at a rapid pace for some 
minutes ; then she slackens her speed. She 
must pass the Wood House. Very cau¬ 
tiously she reconnoitres before she reaches 
it; and it is' well for her that she does. 
The door is open, some one is coming out 
of the house. Instinctively Olive draws 
back into the shadow. It is Mrs. Dayrell. 
She walks down the path; a woman- 
servant attends her to open the gate for 
her. Olive’s eyes and ears are alert. 

“ Good night,” Mrs. Dayrell says to the 
woman ; and the listener starts, for the 
speaker's tone is full of tears. The woman 
responds, closes the gate, and retreats. 
With bent head Ruth wends her way in the 
direction of the Manor. Olive is non¬ 


plussed. What does it all mean ? Again 
and again she has assured herself that 
Ruth Dayrell is the possessor of some 
secret which she would shrink from dis¬ 
closing ; and yet now she has received sure 
confirmation that this is so, she is con¬ 
founded. She lingers irresolutely. She 
must wait until Mrs. Dayrell is half-way to 
Dayrell ere she follows her. It is chilly; 
she shivers ; the blood in her veins is 
frozen; she paces up and down. Is it safe 
to start homewards? No, she will stay 
here another minute. Ah, that minute t 
Five minutes later Olive congratulates 
herself upon her brief delay. 

The door of the Wood House re-opens, 
and a man appears. Olive’s heart beats 
rapidly ; her head whirls, her pulses bound; 
it seems to her that the scent of the mystery 
floats in her nostrils. She crouches behind 
a tree ; the man is coming towards her, 
towards the wood. She is very desirous to 
see him, but in the dim light this is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult. He is tall. He hums a line 
of a song. His voice is strong, rich, and 
young. He strides quickly past her, out 
of sight. Olive creeps from her lurking- 
place. 

“ He is some disreputable relative, I 
suppose,” she says dubiously—“ some one 
whom she is ashamed to own.” The rain 
has ceased, she must not tarry. With fleet 
feet she hastens over the sloppy ground. 
The hall-door is not shut. No one sees 
her enter ; she finds when she comes down 
into the drawing-room, where Mrs. Dayrell, 
Molly, and Rex are, that she has not been 
missed. 

• • * • 

“Are you glad to see me?” Keith 
Brabazon asks the question in a voice that 
plainly proclaims he knows the answer he 
will receive. 

Ruth laughs. “Yes, I am glad,” she 
admits. 

Keith Brabazon has been at Dayrell 
three hours exactly, and already he has 
found his way to the Manor. Ruth, having 
received warning to expect him, has 
waited at home for him. He grasps 
her hands, and looks at her. Is she not 
paler than she is usually ? He scans her 
anxiously. 

“ You are not well,” he cries. “You have 
never any colour, but to-day you have lefet 
your white bloom; you look tired—wan. 
What have you been doing to yourself?" 

She smiles, but her smile lacks bright* 
ness. “ I am quite well, and I have done 
nothing to hurt myself while you haw been, 
away." 

“I must judge of that: when you have 
told me all you have done I will decide^ ” 
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What has lie said ? Ruth’s face flashes upon her. She leads his thoughts into other 
vermilion; her eyes are cast down ; a channels adroitly. 

strange confusion seizes her. Keith stares Mrs. Dayrell’s engagement to Keith 
at her bewilderedly, he cannot avoid Brabazon has not yet been publicly an- 
noticing her embarrassment. nounced. Molly and the Amyots know 

“ What is it ? ” he cries ; “ what has hap- of it, but other folks only suspect that it is 
pened in my absence ?” • on the tapis. Olive Amyot receives the 

“ Nothing,” she whispers. news with unshaken equanimity. There is 

“Nothing I" he echoes blankly; “then many a slip between the cup and the lip, 
why did my words disturb you ?" and betrothals are not always consummated 

She is silent: he waits for her reply ; in marriages. Olive has not forgotten Mrs. 
he does not dream that she will withhold Dayrell’s secret visit to the Wood House, 
from him the knowledge he seeks. Ruth Very industriously has she worked to dis- 
raises her eyes, sees his confident expect- cover who it is she visits there. She has 
ancy, and draws her handsiromhis. “Do ferreted out a few particulars concerning 
not ask me that, Keith,” she cries beseech- the Wood House people; she is aware 
ingly. that the house is rented by a Miss Danton, 

He is puzzled. “ Do not ask you what ? and that the gentleman occasionally seen 
Surely, Ruth, you do not mean me to there is her brother. Miss Danton lives a 
understand that something has happened secluded life; she receives no visitors, and 
to you since I saw you last which you are she goes out seldom, 
not at liberty to tell me.” Olive Amyot is gardenings Keith Bra- 

That is exactly what she does mean him bazon is lounging near her. Olive, in a 
to understand. She mutters an indistinct cool, creamy morning robe, looks very 
“ Yes.” beautiful. She is in one of her best moods, 

He is thunderstruck ; then he rallies his sparkling and brilliant. Keith, watching 
senses. “Foolish Ruth !” he says. “Do her lovely face, so full of light and mirth, 
you think you can refuse me your confi- finds conversation very enjoyable. He 
dence ? Don’t you know that you must wonders a little at her exuberant gaiety, for 
confess everything to me?” There is a she is very gay; not the faintest suspicion 
masterful intonation in his tone. She has he that it is assumed. It is assumed, 
glances at him wistfully, appealingly. Her nevertheless. Olive’s heart aches, though 
glance annoys him. Mysteries and con- her tongue discourses the prettiest non- 
cealments he abhors. Ruth must explain sense ; her spirit is heavy, easy though her 
herself. laugh is. If she could cry aloud her bitter 

“ Unburden your soul,” he says. “ I will*) agony—ah, only the silence must hear her 
absolve you, and not inflict a very terrible crying and wailing! 

penance upon you for your sin. My dar- She stands erect and pulls off her gloves, 
ling, what is it ? ” “ There, I have finished for this morning,” 

She is trembling wofully. He flings his she says, 
arms around her. Her trembling ceases. He looks at her and assumes surprise. 
/‘Keith, I cannot tell you,” she says “Finished? You have only just com- 
"gravely. menced. I am afraid you are lazy, Olive.” 

Keith Brabazon wonders if his ears are “ Lazy! Well, if l am, does it become 
playing him false. “What?” he cries. you to accuse me of laziness ? You have 
She repeats her words, and her heart leaned against Jhat tree one half-hour.” 
sickens as she sees his brow darken. “ Have I ? Olive, I will lean no longer 
“ Ruth 1" if you will bestow your company upon me, 

“ Don’t be angry with me, Keith. I and come with me for a walk.” 
would tell you if I could, but I may not.” She consults her Watch. “ Are you not 
“You may not ? ” due at the Manor ? ” she asks. 

“No. Can’t you trust me ? If you were “ No ; Ruth has some business totransact 

entrusted with a secret, I would not wish —has to hold an inlerview with the steward, 
ywu to divulge it even to me.” I fancy, consequently I am under orders 

Her face, so sweetly serious, is reproach- not to seek her society.” 
ful. He cannot understand it. “If it is “ Then stay you here while I change my 
somebody else’s secret, of course I can’t hat.” 

insist upon your telling it to me ; but I do He remains where she leaves him, and 
not think you should have allowed any one his dreams are so pleasant that she seems 
to tell you aught which I may not know.” to reappear almost as quickly as she 
Not a very gracious speech, but Ruth lets it vanishes. 

pass. She is thankful that Keith will not 11 Where shall we go?” she says, when 
press her to break thq. silince imposed they reqeh the high-road. 
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' “ Anywhere," he responds equably. “Do 
.you lead and I will follow.” 

She nods, and turns towards Dayrell 
Wood. It is a delightful day—a day when 
it is enough 

■■ Not to be doing, but to be." 

White clouds trail snowy draperies over 
the blue heavens; winds kiss perfumes 
fnom flower-lips ; bees fly hither and thither 
honey seeking, and the birds in impassioned 
cadences sing songs of sunshine. 

Through a mist of pain and, regret Olive 
sees the exquisite radiance about her. 
What is all the glory of the world to her ? 
the glory which she longs to crown her 
life will never crown it. Oh, if the love 
she has given unasked, unsought, were 
returned! Oh, if in Keith Brabazon’s 
breast thrilled a love responsive to hers ! 
Why does he not love her ? Why is Ruth 
Dayrell preferred to her? She is far more 
lovely than Ruth. Ah ! it is not loveliness 
that compels love, and Cupid shoots his 
arrows at random. 

The grey walls of the Wood House are 
refreshingly cool to look at; the verandah 
wreathed in green is picturesque. Keith 
comments upon its attractiveness, and 
Olive assents. She glances at the house ; 
some one is standing against the window. 
An exclamation escapes her. Vexatious— 
the person moves out of sight! 

“ I thought it was Ruth,” she cries. 

“Ruth!” Mr. Brabazon stares. “What 
should bring Ruth to the Wood House ? ” 

Olive’swatcliingorbsopen widely. “Mrs. 
Dayrell visits at the Wood House,” she 
says. 

“No.” 

“ Yes. I have seen her on several occa¬ 
sions leave or enter the Wood House. I 
presume Miss Danton is a friend of hers.” 

“ But she has neyer mentioned her as a 
friend or otherwise.” 

“Not to me, certainly; but then Mrs. 
Dayrell does not trouble me with any 
superfluous conversation — she does not 
like me. Of course you know all about 
Miss Danton. Keith, enlighten me a little 
concerning’ her. Who is she? and is 
the gentleman whom I have seen her 
brother ? ” 

Keith is confused. Of what ,is Olive 
talking? “ You are labouring under some 
delusion, Olive,” he declares. “ Ruth does 
not know Miss Danton.” 

“ She does.” Olive speaks very deci¬ 
dedly. “You will not believe me? Ask 
Mrs. Dayrell, Keith, and you will find that 
1 am right.” 

Ask Mrs. Dayrell! Keith knits his brows. 
Ay, he will ask her, and she shall -apswer 


him. In gloomy silence he digests Olive’s 
assertion—silence which Olive makes no 
effort to dispel. 

* • • • 

Ruth Dayrell is unhappy. Across the 
clear horizon of her love clouds are gather¬ 
ing. Keith is displeased with her, and his 
displeasure pains her. If she could only 
tell him that which he craves to know ! but 
she cannot. She is bound to secrecy and 
silence, and, let what will be the outcome, 
secret and silent she must be. She frets 
quietly that this is so, but she never enter¬ 
tains the thought that her promise may be 
set aside. Keith has taxed her with her 
intimacy with the people at the Wood 
House, and she has admitted that she is 
intimate with them; but who they are, and 
why she is intimate with them, she refuses 
to state. Keith urges her either to give up 
the intimacy or allow him to share it; but 
she will do neither, and he punishes her 
obstinacy with his coldness. 

The days go on, the bright, sunshiny 
days, and Ruth’s heart grows sadder and 
sadder. Keith should trust her; if he 
held some secret from her, she would trust 
him. She does not understand the jealousy 
he cannot overcome—does not understand 
the vague, shadowy fears that torment 
him. 

She sits in the drawing-room alone. 
Molly is at the Chase. Olive has a garden- 
party this afternoon. Is Keith one of the 
party ? Doubtless. Well, well, if he is 
amusing himself she must not grumble. 
She is dispirited, tears gather in her eyes, 
and she does not try to hinder their falling. 
She cries sorrowfully. Everything is out 
of tune ; she feels very old, and yet she is 
young. Oh, if Keith would be kind and 
tender to her as he used to be 1 The tears 
come faster—big, briny tears now. 

“Ruth!” It is Keith. She raises her 
wet, woebegone face. A great repentance 
seizes him as he sees it, and, without 
thought, he snatches her to himself, and 
presses her closely to his breast. His 
kisses rain upon her cheeks and mouth, 
and she lies in his embrace contented. 
The sun has dissolved the clouds; once 
again there is clear shining. 

“My darling,” he whispers, “you were 
crying.” . 

“ You seemed so cold, Keith, and it hurt 
me.” * i 

“ I am a brute. Ruth, can you forgive 
me ?” 

Forgive him ? She looks at him ; 
ecstasy is flooding her face. Could he do 
anything she could not forgive ? He 
smooths her hair from her forehead with 
loving hands. 
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“Ruth, I am a very jealous fool,” he 
cries j “ but 1 have no right to plague you 
with my jealousy. I am heartily ashamed 
of myself; but, my dear, I will never 
wor-y you any more concerning anything 
you do." 

WH1 he not ? If Ruth doubts his ability 
to keep his vow she does not utter her 
doubt Keith laughs. “ We are a foolish 
couple, falling out about we know not what. 
Ruth, rou must kiss me to prove that you 
really fardon me. My dear,” gravely, “ are 
you avkare that you have never yet kissed 
me?" 

Ruth blushes—a blush beautiful as the 
first Audi of the morning. Keith’s arms 
tighten around her. “Come, everything 
must hale a beginning, and you must give 
me a first kiss or you will never give me 
a second.' 

Ruth’s Ips, lightly folded, are tremulous. 
He bendshis face down and she touches it 
shyly. Hir touch thrills him ; he flings 
off every restraint, and holding her in his 
strong armi— 

"He drew, Jj 

In one Imp kiss, her whole soul through 1 / 
H.T lips, pi sunlight driuketh dew." JJ 

They art reconciled. Happy Ruth ! 

Happy Keith!. 

Alter this there comes a time of beatifi- 
caton. Ruth’s voice loses its mournful* 
neis, her face its weariness. Her blitheness 
rivals Molly’s, and Molly is a very blithe 
pnsen. Keith urges her to name the day 
vht/i she will become his wife, Ruth pleads 
tor a little longer delay ; but when Molly, 
taking pity on Keith, adds her prayer to 
his, she finds resistance useless. She 
, promises Keith that it shall be before 
autumn changes to winter. 

Oh, the days of-glamour ! how fast they 
speed 1 Keith exults as they go—every 
new day brings him nearer the one on 
which he shall call Ruth wife. 

He is going to London ; if Ruth and he 
are to be wedded ere winter, there is much 
to be busy about. Ruth begs him to defer 
his journey, but he cannot. She is in the 
conservatory when he seeks her to bid her 
good-bye. 

“ You are going, then, Keith." 

He smiles. “ I must go, but I shall not 
be away more than a week. Don’t look 
kp grieved, Ruth, or I shall be tempted to 
propose that we make the journey to- 
rilther." 

>“ I wish we could. 

I*? Amen. Dear heart, we shall make the 
ne\tt journey together,” he says, sinking his 
tot e to a tender key. “ Ruth, you are sure 
your love is all mine? ” 

She lifts her eyes to his. " I am sure.” 


“ And you are sure it always will be all 
mine ? ” 

“ Keith, of course it will." 

“ Yes." How earnestly he gazes at her ! 
“Ab, Ruth, 1 do not doubt that you love 
me. It is for the pleasure of hearing you 
say you do that I ask you.” 

She is mute—so mute that he mar¬ 
vels. What is it? She is shaking as 
though ague-smitten ; her hands are hot 
as burning coals. “ My darling ! ” he 
whispers. 

She does not heed him. She cries out 
in sudden, desperate emotion : “ I love 
you ! I love you ! Keith, I love you so 
much that I am frightened of my love. 
What should I do if 1 lost you ? If any one 
came between us I should hate him. Hate 
him! ” with a wild emphasis that startles 
Keith Brabazon strangely, “ I could not 
live without you ! I would rather die— 

would rather-’’ She stops abruptly. 

She has awakened to a sense of what she 
is saying, and her words sting her cars 
sharply. “ I have talked a farrago of non¬ 
sense,” she says humbly. 

“Non B ense! If that is nonsense, then 
I will willingly listen to nonsense always. 
My dear, I must not linger another minute 
over good-bye 1 ’’ 

Her excitement has faded ; passively she 
submits to his farewell, passively she re¬ 
ceives his caresses. He. puts her into a 
chair and leaves her. 

CHAPTER VI. 

PLEASANT room, the windows et 
which open into a charming; 
flower-garden — a room inexpen¬ 
sively furnished, but furnished 
with taste. A lady sits at work in the 
centre of the room; her fingers are moving 
rapidly, but every now and then her eyes, 
stray to the beauty *out-of-doots — the 
beauty of grass, lep^and flower. She is a 
handsome womaf, m the prime of life . 
Her features are regular, ACf domplexion tW 
good ; and yet her face is not an attractive 
lace. Her eyes are large and well-coloured, 
but they are undeniably hard ; her lips are 
thin, and singularly lacking in tenderness. 
She looks what she most , assuredly is—a 
selfish wf man. She is Laura Danton. 

Under a tree upon the lawn a man is 
sitting. He rises and saunters into the 
room. Miss Danton applies herself more 
determinedly than ever to her work. He 
flings himself into an easy-chair and 
watches her. He is very like her, but his 
face has not the strength and power hers 
has; the lines about his mouth are weak 
and irresolute, and his eyes are shifting 
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and uncertain. He says slowly—his voice 
is a wonderful yoice, so rich and melo¬ 
dious— 

■“Ruth is going to be married.” 

“ So I have heard.” 

Richard Danton picks up a ball of wool 
and unrolls it. “ It will not be a good day 
for us when she marries," he cries. 

“ No,” slowly. 

Her deliberate enunciation irritates him. 

Confound it,” he says, “ why cannot she 
be content with her position ? Why does 
she want to marry this Brabazon ? Great 
ugly, hulking fellow he is! Laura," in un¬ 
mistakable alarm, “ will she be able to 
keep her promise if she marries ? ” 

Laura Danton folds up her work. “I 
think she will keep her promise at any and 
every cost,” she answers ; “ but, Richard, 
she must not marry.” 

“ Must not marry. I wish to Heaven we 
could hinder her marrying, but we cannot.” 

“We must, therefore we can. Ruth is 
very useful to us. If she marries, the 
supplies will be less generous. She could 
not give to us as liberally as she does with¬ 
out her husband’s knowledge.” 

“ Oh, she will help us; remember why 
she helps us." 

Miss Danton is silent; when she speaks 
her voice is significant. “Suppose the 
reason for her helping us ceases to exist." 

He jumps up in genuine consternation. 
“ Laura, do you fear ?’’ 

“ Hush ! not so loudly. I do not fear, 
because fear is compatible with hope, and 
I have no hope. I am sure, Richard. It is 
but a question of time. How long it will 
be I do not pretend to guess ; it may be 
weeks, it may be—months.” 

He turns his face from her. Miss Danton 
puts her work-basket in order, and pre¬ 
sently quits the room. She returns after 
awhile ; the roorp is empty. She scats her¬ 
self by the window, for once inclined to 
muse idly. . 

“Very curious creatures men are,” she 
mutters. “Richard must be extraordinarily 
blind not to perceive what is so perceptible. 
Well, Ruth’s marriage must be broken off 
before it happens ; but how? how?” She 
frowns. She does not see any way, but a 
way must be made. 

The door is opened hastily. Stewart, 
the housekeeper, enters, her face agitated. 

“What is it?" Miss Danton cries, and 
the rapid pulsation of her heart warns her 
how great is the dread upon her. 

“ A lady has been thrown from her horse 
at our gates. I am afraid she is badly 
hurt, ma’am.” 

Miss Danton exclaims, but the blood 
which has receded from her cheeks flows 


back to them. She follows Stewart. In 
the road upon the ground a girl is Iflbg 
insensible. It is Olive Amyot. 

“Call Mr. Richard,” Miss Dantonsays. 
“ We must take her in, we cannot do »ther- 
wise—eh, Stewart?” 

“No, ma’am.” Stewart runs in seirch of 
Richard Danton. Miss Danton bends 
over the prostrate figure. Stewart said the 
girl was thrown from her horse, but no 
horse is visible. She recognises Olive's 
features, and her own grow grim. 

“ 1 1 is unfortunate,” she says—“ deplorably 
unfortunate, but we must make the best 
of it.” 

Richard appears, and with hishelp Olive 
is carried into a sitting-room ii the front 
of the house. The two wom*n dismiss 
him peremptorily, telling him ft send the 
housemaid for Dr. Burton. When he 
arrives Olive has recovered coisciousness. 
Dr. Burton finds her arm is brdten ; that is 
the only mischief, he declans. He sets 
the arm, and says he will go to the Chase 
and tell Mrs. Amyot of her accident. 

“Don’t frighten mamma,” Olive begs; 
“ tell Rex to send a carriage for m?.” 

Dr. Burton glances hesitatingly at Miss 
Danton. She understands his glance. 
“ If Miss Amyot ought not to be rroved,” 
she says, “ I hope she will consent to rimain 
here until she is in a fit condition ft go 
home.” 

The doctor is relieved. “ It wil be 
better for her to stay until to-morrow” he 
avers ; “ she is feverish and excited.” 

“ But,” Olive flushes, “it is very goodof 
you to offer such kindly hospitality. A-e 
you sure I shall be no trouble to you ?" 

“ I am quite sure.” 

Dr. Burton departs. Olive sinks bad 
upon her cushion. “ You must keep very 
quiet, Miss Amyot," Miss Danton says; 
“ we will do all we can to make you com¬ 
fortable. I think we will turn this room 
into a bedroom, and not move you.” 

As soon as she is left alone Olive 
glances about her curiously. How strange, 
how very strange that she is in the Wood 
House 1 Perhaps at last she will be able 
to advance the work upon which her hopes 
are centred—the work of destruction. Miss 
Danton does not look a very promising 
subject to deal with. She is not likely to 
vouchsafe anyinformation which she Irishes 
to retain ; bpt it may be that she is no 
friend of Ruth Dayrell’s. Olive shuts her 
eyes, the blinds are drawn, the atmosphere 
is drowsy ; she fails asleep. 

Evening. Mrs. Amyot and Rex have 
both been to see Olive, and have 
gone. Mrs. Amyot was anxious to 
stay with .her daughter, but Olive would not 
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hear of her doing so. Refreshed with food 
and sleep, Olive prepares for a chat with 
Miss Danton. Purposely, not by chance, 
she talks of the neighbourhood, of Molly 
Dayrell, and Mrs. Dayrell; purposely she 
enters into details concerning the bride¬ 
groom-elect, Keith Brabazon. 

“ He is a friend of yours ?” Miss Danton 
remarks. 

“ Yes i my brother and he have been 
friends for many years. He is a wealthy 
man. Mrs. Dayrell is making a good 
match. He is generous, open-handed, and 
very much in love.” 

“ His wife will be a lucky and happy 
woman.” 

“ Yes,” thoughtfully. “ Keith will be a 
pattern husband; his nature is wonder¬ 
fully free from blemish.” 

“Is it not aosolutcly free?” 

“ He is a min,” Olive says archly ; “ I 
dare say he has more faults than 1 know 
of.” 

“ Do you knov of any ?” 

“ I know of one—he is very jealous- 
tempercd.” 

“ Jealous ?” 

“ Yes ; Rex tells him that his besetting 
sin is jealousy, and I believe it is ; for¬ 
tunately, Mrs. Dayrell is not a woman to 
provoke it.” 

“ No.” Miss Danton is knitting in the 
dusk; she drops a stitch or two heed¬ 
lessly. Keith Brabazon is a jealous-tem- 
percd man, and jealousy is cruel as the 
grave. What if he be jealous of Ruth ? 
will he spurn her? She ponders the 
question seriously, even while she gossips 
with Olive. 

* * * • 

Keith Brabazon misses his train in Lon¬ 
don, consequently it is late when he 
reaches Dayrell. He has been detained in 
London five days longer than he antici¬ 
pated. It seems to him, as he hastens 
along the odorous narrow country lane, 
that it is weeks and weeks since he has 
seen Ruth ; and yet barely a fortnight ago 
he and she parted. If he had caught his 
right train he would have been able to call 
at the Manor to-night—as it is, he must 
wait, with what patience he can muster, 
until to-morrow to see her. 

The moon gleams behind a clump of firs ; 
the stars shine according to their varied 
powers, steadily, brilliantly' twinklingly. 
The shortest way to Amyot Chase is 
through Dayrell Wood, and Keith, being 
tired, determines to take it. The wood 
Is full of pungent smells and full of 
strange sounds. A jay shrieks discordantly; 
Philomel utters musical notes plaintively. 


His thoughts wander. This time last 
year he did not know that there was in 
the wide world a woman called Ruth 
Dayrell. Heigho 1 how long has he known 
her ? Just four months. April winds were 
saluting the early grain when he first saw 
her, and now that grain, ripe and full, is 
falling under the reaper’s scythe. Ah, 
weiladay 1 happy the wooing that is not 
long a-doing ! 

He has passed through the wood. He 
glances back at it as he leaves it. The 
moonlight has flung a light white as snow 
upon the quivering leaves. He stands 
spell-bound and gazes at the scene, and as 
he gazes a sound startles him. It is only 
the booming of the village clock; but 
surely Keith Brabazon’s mood is an un- 
wontedly sensitive and over-wrought one— 
it drives his gladness afar from him. A 
curious horror creeps over him, his blood 
curdles and stagnates. What ails him? 
Is he going mad ? With a violent effort he 
flings his horror off and resumes his walk. 
The springy, elastic tread has gone out of 
his heel; the joyous elation bounds not in 
his heart. If he believed in presentiments 
he would fancy that evil was menacing some 
one dear to him. Some one dear to him ? 
There is only one on earth who is dear to 
him—Ruth. Is aught wrong with her ? is 
she—faugh ! his brain must be unsettled, 
his imagination strangely disordered., 

Voices. He pauses. A man’s voice and 
a woman’s. His ear is keen, and the 
speakers, whoever they are, are ne;># him. 
They are only separated from him by a 
hedge, the hedge of the Wood House gar¬ 
den. The Wood House ! Keith Brabazon’s 
memory is active ; a flood of recollections 
rush over it. Ruth has some connection 
with the people who live here. Why will 
she not tell him what the connection is? 
He has promised her that he will think no 
more of this matter—a promise easier to 
make than to keep.. Between husband and 

ife there should/be no concealments. 
Husband and wile* His face burns. Ruth 
will tell him her secret before they are 
married. 

Hark! who is that speaking? those 
tones, sweet and dulcet ns they are, are 
very famibar to him. As one transfixed is 
he; hecouldswear that it is Ruth’s voice did 
he not know it cannot be. • Indifferent that 
he is laying himself open to a charge of 
eavesdropping, anxious to prove how mis¬ 
taken the most trustworthy ear may be, in 
the still night he listens attentively. What 
is the woman saying ? 

“If you could guess how I suffer * 
Sometimes I forget it all, and I am happy; 
and then across my happiness comes re- 
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membrance, and I am asnamed. Ob, my 
dear, dear Cecil! ” 

“ Hush, Ruth ! I fancied I beard a step. 
Let me look over the hedge.” 

Ruth! , Keith Brabazon stoops down 
behind some awkwardly growing black¬ 
berry bushes. He must and will under¬ 
stand this. A man’s head appears, and 
after a minute is withdrawn, lie has iailed 
to see the d irk, crouching figure. 

“ I was mistaken ; no one is there. Ruth, 
it is useless to grieve in this fashion ; the 
past is irrevocable. 1 have been a lool—a 
consummate fool! ” 

Low sobbing is the only reply. Keith 
grinds his teeth. It is his sweetheart, Ruth 
IJayrell, who, so late, is away from her 

home with-Who is this man with 

her? What is he to her? His fingers 
twitch nervously. If he could grapple with 
him ! 

“ Ay, I was a fool," the lusciously melo¬ 
dious voice repeats ; “ and it you had flung 
me off I could not have blamed you.” 

“ No, no.” 

“ It would have been what I deserved. 
But, for the sake of those days when we 
•were glad and innocent together, lor the 
sake of my love-” 

Does shesilence him? His voice is stayed, 
and in the quiet that intervenes dangerous 
thoughts riot through Keith Brabazon’s 
mind. They pass out of his hearing ; he 
does not move—it seems to him that his 
limbs are lifeless. They have returned. 

11 1 cannot stay any longer, and you must 
not expect me every evening. I will come 
when I can ; but Mr. Brabazon is coming 
back” 

“I understand. Let me open the gate 
for you.” Another minute and Ruth’s slim 
form appears. Keith watches it until it 
glides out of sight. 

It is very late when he gets to Amyot 
Chase, and he is very weary and foot¬ 
sore—weary and footsore with aimless wan¬ 
dering. A brief chat witl\i Rex Amyot, and 
he is off to bed—to bed, but not to sleep. 
All night he tosses and turns restlessly and 
•wakefully ; with the first dawn of morning 
be rises. Olive does not come down until 
noon, and she is surprised to find Keith in 
the library. He greets her warmly, tells 
her how sorry he was to hear of her acci¬ 
dent. Her arm is still in a sling, but she 
declares it is mending famously. She 
explains to him how it occurred. Daphne 
reared and threw her ; fortunately, where 
succour was to he had—at the gates of 
Wood House. The Wood House people 
were very good to her; they were genuine 
Samaritans, They not only took her in 
and sent for the doctor, but they nursed 


and entertained her for one day and night. 
Keith’s attention is riveted by the con¬ 
cluding portion of her narrative. He iiiogs 
aside his paper impetuously. 

“ Olive,” he cries hoarsely, “ who are 
these Wood House people ? ” 

“ The mistress is a Miss Danton," she 
begins glibly, and the hectic crimsons her 
cheek. “ Why do you ask ? ’’ 

“Because I must know, Olive. If you 
refuse to answer me I will find cut else¬ 
where. Ruth knows them—is very inti¬ 
mate with them; what are they to her ? ’’ 
How often has he reiterated this ques¬ 
tion ! the very sound of it enrages him. 
Olive trembles ; his face is distorted with 
passion, his eyes lurid. 

“ Miss Danton knew Mrs. D.tyrell years 
ago,” she falters. “She says her brother 
was—oh, I cannot tell you, Keith, you 
will be happier without the knowledge." 

I-Ie bends over her : she quails beneath 
his gaze, and his breath scorches her. 
“ Tell me,” he cries authoritatively—“ tell 
me; do not torture me. Her brother 
was ? ” 

“ He was Mrs. Dayrell’s lover.” 


“ I must have an explanation.” Keith 
Brabazon confronts Ruth Dayrell. She, 
all the delight dying in her face, lookj at 
him. He has told her in frigid woids what 
he saw and heard last night, and now he 
demands that she shall account to him for 
her presence in the Wood House garden, 
and inform him who was her companion. 

Greyness sieals over her cheeks, her 
lips are chalky, her faculties are all strung 
and tense. “ You promised me, Keith, 
that you would never ask me this,” she 
reminds him. 

“ I retract my promise. I must knoy 
who the man is with whom I saw you last 
night. You have told me you have no 
brother; is he a cousin? ” 

“ No.” 

“Ruth," flinging his harshness to the 
winds, and binding his arms about her, 
“ease my heart of the cruel doubts 
fretting it.” 

She wrenches herself from his clasp. 
His words pain her grievously. “Do you 
mistrust me? ” she cries. 

Doe} he mistrust her? He glanced at 
her. How noble her straight, upright 
figure is 1 How pure her pale, oval face! 
Surely she is a woman to be trusted to the 
death. What was it Olive said? He, 
that man, was her one-time lover. He 
hardens himself. 

“It is not a question of trust,” he says 
coldly; “ 1 .should not he justified in allow- 
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mg you to refuse me an explanation. My 
wife must be above suspicion.” 

White as the driven snow is she, a fierce 
light is a-shine in her eyes ; her pride—for 
underneath her gentleness passionate 
pride lies—is on fire. “Enough," she 
cries. “ I hope, Mr. Brabazon, your wife 
will be above suspicion. I shall never be 
your wife.” She slips the ring—his ring 
—from her finger and offers it to him. He 
stares at it—stares at her stupidly. He 
does not want her ring. 

“ Ruth 1” he cries, in a jangled, discordant 
voice; but she plugs her ears. His 
doubt of her has stung her to the quick. 
Not for worlds now would she deign to 
persuade him that she is worthy of him— 
worthy of his love. 

You will release me from my engage¬ 
ment to you,” she says, and her accents are 
chill. “I cannot marry you.” 

“ You cannot marry me?” 

“ No.” 

Will he never take his eyes—his burning, 
penetrating eyes—from her face ? He must 
go, she must get rid of him, or her com¬ 
posure will forsake her. “I have thought,” 
she says delibeiately, “for some little 
time that I was too hasty in consenting 
to be your wife. 1 am sorry—but you will 
set me free?” 

Her quiet, even tone goads him to mad¬ 
ness. He dashes the unoffending ring 
down. “ So you are tired of me 1 ” he cries. 
“You have amused yourself awhile with 
me, and now it is time I stepped aside for 
another. Well, well, so be it. I am 
obliged to you for my dismissal.” 

He turns from her—turns and pauses. 
Is he the victim of nightmare ? It cannot 
be that Ruth and he are friends, sweet¬ 
hearts no longer. He casts another look 
at -her, and anguish smites him. She per¬ 
ceives his anguish, but she does not relent. 
Without another syllable he vanishes, and 
Ruth, falling upon her knees, moans 
despairingly. 

Eight hours later, one hour short of mid¬ 
night, and Keith Brabazon suddenly wakes 
to a sense of complete exhaustion. He 
has been walking ever since he left Ruth— 
walking unceasingly; and when he halts he 
is astonished to find that ke is standing 
exactly where he stood the night before. 
He Iboks with dim eyes at the low-roofed 
house, and over him rushes a sickening 1 
sense of desolation. j 

“ Oh, Ruth ! Ruth! ” his lament is J 
voiceless. He bows his head upon his j 
arms and is still. Hark'! Some ond is in' 
the garden. Is the scene of last night to be 
re-acted ? He lilts his head, and his pain 
shrivels in the furnace of wrath that if indies. 


It is Ruth—Ruth in whom he has believed 
—Ruth whom he has loved with a mighty 
love. A strong adjective escapes him. 
Fooi that he has been to think her pure ! 
fool to think she cared for him 1 She has 
but trifled with him while the jocund 
summer season has tarried. Away forever 
with all hope, away with it—alas ! it drops 
dead as he hears the words she speaks. 

“ How can 1 let you go ? " she cries, and 
the sweet August breeze seems tainted with 
her syllables. “ Oh, my dear, my heart is 
breaking! ” 

“If 1 could stay,” the man answers—“but 
I cannot, I dare not. Heaven bless you, my 
love ! " 

His love! Keith Brabazon mutters a 
curse. His hearing is strained. It scents 
to him that Ruth's face is very near to this 
man’s face. A murderous desire seizes 
him. If he could but slay this man to 
whom Ruth is clinging, this man who is 
whispering— 

“It is dangerous for you to be here. 
Laura will be angry with me for persuading 
you to come out; but—but I thirsted to 
take a last kiss of you, my darling. Oh, my 
darling ! I have sinned against you. I 
have been very cruel to you. I can see 
now how cruel I have been ; but, at least, 

I have always loved you.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ You will forgive me.” 

“Forgive you? I love you.” 

Keith Brabazon groans. He has heard 
enough, he will get away. But in spite of 
this determination he lingers. Some spell 
roots him to the spot. 

“ You will write to me ? ” Ruth is plead¬ 
ing. “ Remember how desolate 1 shall be 
without you.” 

“ Yes; but perhaps I may be able to 
send for you quickly. Oh, my dear 1 I wish 
my heart were not so heavy. I deserve my 
punishment; nevertheless it is a hard 
punishment—a iusdt^ye and a vagabond ! 
Come, let us go in. M am in a maudlin 
mood. To-morrow’l must pluck up spirit.” 
He laughs, a wild, reckless laugh. She 
strives to soothe him. By-and-by they leave 
the garden, and quietness descends. 

Quietness. Keith Brabazon stands as 
one stunned for many minutes. When he 
moves, he staggers and flings himself upon 
he dry grbund. Clouds.cover the face of 
he moon, the stars gleam piti ully, the 
short summer darkness merges into morn¬ 
ing light- Keith Brabazon stirs not. He 
i% fighting a terrible fight—a fight that 
;httatens to destroy his chivalry and 
gentleness. He is wrestling with his love— 
heaping upon the emotion, so sacred a little 
while agq, epithets of scorn and shame. 
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He gathers himself together and rises. His 
eyes are bloodshot, his face ashen. He 
'gazes about him vacantly ; then, with slow 
and lagging steps, he turns towards Amyot 
Chase. 

CHAPTER VII. 

AY. Apple-trees and pear-trees are 
covered with leaves. Olive Amyot 
is standing in the Amyot orchard 
surveying the wealth of bud and 
blossom. She is Olive Amyot, spinster, 
still, and likely to remain Olive Amyot, for 
she is hard indeed to please. She has re¬ 
fused several good offers. Her friends, 
commenting upon these refusals, warn her 
that she will have to take the crooked stick 
at last; but she only smiles at them care¬ 
lessly, and heeds them not. Her beauty 
is as imperial, as bewitching, as it ever 
was; her admirers declare it is more 
bewitching. Certainly it is wondrous. Look 
at her—at her dark, riante loveliness, at her 
supple figure, at her exquisite colouring. 
She is a picture you will do well to feast 
your eyes upon, a picture of grace and 
delight. She has a letter in her hand 
which she holds with caressing fondness ; 
her face lights up as she glances again at 
its oft-read words. Keith is coming back. 
She has waited for him through all the 
dreary winter—waited hopefully, patiently; 
and her hope and patience are now to be 
rewarded—he is coming. 

Dayrell Manor is closed. Mrs. Dayrell 
is away ; Olive rejoices over her absence. 
Keith must have forgotten her. Ah ! if her 
face and form still live in his memory, it is 
time that another face and form effaced 
them. Without a rival she must, she will win 
him. She loves him ; her love shall subdue 
his errant love. She goes towards the 
house, her eyes a-shine, her cheeks carmine- 
flecked ; but ere she! reaches the house she 
pauses in a sudden tntvult of gladness. 
Keith is here ! Oh, < th«L ecstasy of that 
moment! He takes her hands and holds 
them in his, as we hold the hands of a 
friend whom for long we have not beheld. 
She gazes at him, her eyes dewy. 

•'You have come sooner than we expected 
you,” she says. 

“ Have I come too soon ? ” 

Tqo soon! Heigho! Olive’s 'laugh is 
tremulous. “No, no,” she cries, “you 
could not come too soon.” 

She looks at him. He is changed—so 
changed that it would be easy to believe it 
is years and not months since last they met. 
His dark hair is sprinkled with grey; there 
are many lines, grim and harsh, graven 
upon his face that were not there formerly. 


Olive’s lips quiver. “You have been 
ill ?” she says. 

He shakes his head. He has suffered 
the sickness of disappointment, but no 
other ailmenthastouchedhim. Oliveunder- 
stands. 

“Have you seen mamma?” she asks. 
“ Have you had any refreshment ? ” 

“Yes, to both questions. Olive, lam 
surprised to hear that Molly and Rex are 
married.” 

Olive’s eyelids fall over her eyes. “ Rex 
gave Mrs. Dayrell no peace until she con¬ 
sented. Molly was not well ; the doctors 
declared she needed change of air and 
scene, and Rex insisted that no change 
would do her good unless he shared it” 

“ They are abroad ? ” 

“ In France; they will be home shortly." 

A thrush bursts into song. Keith and 
Olive saunter over the grass, and talk as 
folks do who have been long apart. Olive 
handles the conversational ball skilfully. 
Keith is not conscious of constraint. 
He chats of old times, old days, as though 
no vinegar were mingled with the waters 
of recollection. Olive, listening to his 
cheery gossip, marvels whether she has been 
labouring under some hallucination. Keith 
could not have loved as she deemed he 
loved, or his words would not be so blithe 
and kindly. She has tortured herself 
causelessly. Well, the torture is over, the 
longing for his coming is at an end—he is 
here, here / She sighs a soft sigh of utter 
content. With him beside her, Paradise 
is not distant. 

The days glide as days shod in silken 
slippers must. Each day is dressed in 
comely garb; each day breaks with a 
“ rose-flush tender, a thrill, and a quiver.” 
Olive lives as one in a musical dream. 
She recks of nothing. She cares neither 
for what is behind nor before. She is 
satisfied 

11 To live and love to-day.” 

And what is Keith Brabazon’s state of 
being ? He is as one under the influence 
of opiates.' To come to Dayrell was a sore 
pain to him, verily the bursting open of old 
wounds. Cleverly he masked his feeling— 
so cleverly that Olive is to be pardoned 
for thinking his love for Ruth is dead. 
His love dead? It is alive—oh, thepii£ of 
it! Will it ever die ? He has thrust it 
through with the sword Distrust, but he 
has not slain it: he cannot slay it; it is 
immortal. If he shall see her in the flesh, 
how shall he endure the sight of her ? He 
will not see her. When she returns he will 
take flight, he will leave these green pas¬ 
tures, he will leave—will he leave Olive? 
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Keith Brabazon has discovered Olive’s 
secret. In vain does he try t® deceive 
himself; in vain does he try to assure him¬ 
self that she merely likes him as a friend, 
he cannot blind himself to the fact that she 
loves him. This knowledge renders him 
very tender towards her; and if she mis¬ 
takes his tenderness she is scarcely to 
blame. 

They are on the water, and— 

" Against the greening sunset gold 
Die out the crimson-purple bars: 

The day is gone, the night is near— 

A day of flowers, a night of stars.” 

Olive trails her hand through the blue 
water. Keith looks at her with amaze. 
Her beautiiul face, with its glowing, pas¬ 
sionate orbs, with its ripe scarlet lips, is 
turned wistfully towards the west; her 
graceful figure is drooping ; there is a hint 
of sadness in her attitude. Reproach lays 
hold of his heart-strings. 

“ Olive,” he says, with an inflection in his 
voice that stirs her soul divinely, “ let me 
share your dream.” 

He is unprepared for the effect of his 
words. She starts, and emotion burns and 
breathes visibly, and the crimson blood 
stains her face. Keith Brabazon is mute. 
What shall he, what can he, say ? Eloquent 
words leap to his tongue, but they are un¬ 
spoken. Another face, a lily-fair face, he 
sees in the clear river water. He chokes a 
groan. Olive cries, covering her confusion 
swiftly— 

“My dream was a tangle of vague 
thoughts, and not one of the'thoughts was 
worth thinking. Keith, has mamma told 
you that I have persuaded her to stay here 
this season, instead of going to London ? ” 
“Ay, she has told me ; but, Olive, will 
ou not crave for the Row and the Opera 
efore the season is half over ?, Will not 
the dear delight of tranquil nights and 
fervid noons pall upon you speedily?” 

The water drips in big golden drops 
through her fingers. “No,” she responds, 
musingly; “I am tired of the bustle of 
town: it is the same bustle always, the 
same revolving whirl, the same turning day 
into night, and night into day. I am 
getting old, I suppose, for certainly I am 
very weary of Society.’’ 

"Getting old,” he laughs. “ Olive, Time 
treats you very handsomely. Have you 
woven your meshes of fascination about 
him ? If he touches you it is only to robe 
you with new glory.” 

Very ardent is his gaze. Olive’s eyes are 
downcast: love is beginning to dawn in his 
breast—at last, at last 1 
Keith Brabazon lingers out-of-doors to 


smoke a cigar when Olive goes in. Slowly 
he saunters ; he is debating an important 
auestion—a question decided when he says, 
“ I will ask her to be my wife.’* 

• • • • 

“ Molly—Mrs. Amyot 1 * 

Molly Amyot laughs. Keith Brabazon 
bows respectful homage as he locks at her. 
She is in excellent health now, strong and 
blooming; in excellent spirits also, gleeful 
and gay. 

“ 1 have nursed her well—eh, Keith ? ” 
Rex says complacently. 

“ Indeed, you have. If you want another 
nursing job Mrs Amyot will recommend 
you.” 

Rex puts up his hands. “Another nurs¬ 
ing job!” affrightedly. “Thank you, my 
boy, I shall never want another. Molly 
has worn out my nerves, my patience.” 

Molly springs towards him ; he vanishes 
ere she can reach him. She says equably, 

“ Rex is very absurd. How long have you 
been at Dayrell, Mr. Brabazon ? ” 

“ A fortnight.” 

Molly is silent. She stares at the pea¬ 
cock sedately strutting upon the terrace, 
and then furtively she glances at Keith. 
He meets her glance. She colours. He 
guesses her thoughts—she is thinking of 
Ruth. Hastily and hap-hazard he utters 
the first remark that occurs to him. Molly 
passes it by contemptuously. She has 
something to say to him, and whether he 
is willing or not he must hear it. Boldly 
she takes the bull by the horns. 

“ Are you aware that Ruth has been very 
ill ?” she asks, plunging into her subject 
with considerable sang /raid. 

“Ruth ill?” His' equanimity is dis¬ 
turbed. She perceives this and rejoices. 

“ Yes,” emphatically. “ It was her ill¬ 
ness which brought us home. I received 
such unsatisfactory Reports that I was 
frightened. Wejiwnt to see her before we 
came on to DajrelT, and were thankful to 
find her, though very sadly, out of danger.” 

“ But where is she ?” 

“Where she has been ever since she left 
Dayrell—at Clitheroe. Her* sister died 
there.” 

“Hersister!” Keith is manifestly sur¬ 
prised. “ I did not know she had a sister.” 

‘ Oh f”—into the interjection is com¬ 
pressed a volume of astonishment. “ Mr. 
Irabazon,” abruptly, “why did you and 
Ruth part ?” 

“ Why did we part ?” Keith flinches. 

4 Mrs. Amyot, it will serve no purpose to 
stir up that. We have parted; we are 
strangers to each other; and 1 hope we 
sha\l continue to. be strangers.” 
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“Yes.” Molly is not disconcerted. “You 
were jealous of some one , and you lost your 
' faith in her.” 

A flush reddens Keith Brabazon’s fore 
head, an angry gleam comes into his eyes. 
“ You will excuse me, Mrs. Amyot, he 
says stiffly, “if I remind you that this 
conversation is very unpalatable to me.” 

She nods. “Of course, but,” with 
sudden change of tone, a sudden earnest 
gravity, “ you must not refuse to listen to 
me—you have done Ruth a great wrong.” 

Keith’s jaw falls. “No, by Heaven! 1 
he cries, “ it was she who wronged me, not 
I her.” 

“ You think so? You err. You left her 
because-” 

“ She bade me leave her, she dismissed 
me. Mrs. Amyot, I am sure you mean 
kindly, but you will do no good by meddling 
with this.” 

She waives his interruption aside. “ Ruth 
told me that she had broken her engage¬ 
ment with you. I asked her why. She 
would not tell me, but by putting one thing 
and another together I found out. You 
believed she was entangled with a quondam 
lover. You were jealous of an imaginary 
rival.” 

“Not of an imaginary rival,” he cries; 
but Molly protests— 

“ Of an imaginary rival. The man of 
whom you were.jealous was Ruth’s brother- 
in-law.” 

Too dared is Keith to articulate one 
word. Molly goes on pitilessly. She 
remembers how Ruth has suffered through 
Keith Brabazon’s insane jealousy, and she 
has no mercy. 

“ Poor Ruth ! ” she says, “ she has been 
sinned against all along. For her father’s 
sake she married my father, for her sister’s 
sake she lost her lover. Ruth’s mother— 
but do you care to hear the story ? ■ 

“ Molly!” 

Molly’s heart is yaw impressionable, 
and it is now melted, he wrung look of 
his face tells her how real his love for Ruth 
is. She says in less icy accents: “ Her 
mother died when Ruth was only seven 
years old, leaving Ruth and her twin-sister 
Cecil to do as best they could without her. 
They did but badly. Mr. Lister, their 
father, was not unkind to them, but he was 
a man of the world, and he 'neglected 
them. Their education was desultory, of 
necessity, for their father’s habits were 
nomadic; they were ever roving and 
roaming. They grew up into two beautiful 
and attractive girls. My father fell in love 
with Ruth, and she, liking him, was not 
disobedient when Mr. Lister bade her 
marry him. She knew nothing of a gr^nd 


passion, nothing practically or theoretically. 
She had read no novels, and she had had 
no girl-companions to instruct her in affaires 
du catur. Mr. Lister was ill—he was dying; 
but Ruth had no suspicion of that—he was 
poor, and my father’s purse was deep, and 
he was a generous man. It was no wonder 
that he won Ruth’s affection—won her 
hand. He was very much older than she 
was, but nearly all the men she had known 
had been old ; his age did not in any way 
affect or vex her. They were married, and 
for the first time in their lives Ruth and 
Cecil were separated. Mr. Brabazon,” 
Molly’s eyelashes are wet, “I can never 
make you understand, let me try as I may, 
Ruth’s love for her sister. She loved her 
with a mother’s love, with a love protecting 
and caressing—loved her with a love as 
boundless and as unfathomable as the sea. 
Judge, then, if you can, her dismay when 
three weeks after her wedding she received 
a letter from Cecil, saying that she had 
married Richard Wilde, a man whom Ruth 
knew to be a gambler, a vaurien. He had 
been acquainted with the Listers some 
months, but Ruth had seen nothing to 
warn her that he cared for Cecil, or Cecil 
for him. Yet so it was. Cecil’s face had 
captivated him, .and he, not being a man 
who would forego anything he desired, had 
persuaded Cecil to marry him secretly ; he 
was aware that Mr. Lister would never 
jive his consent to their union. Cecil was 
not difficult to persuade. She loved him— 
oved him too well. A base villain was he, 
his conduct was detestable. As soon as 
the news of Cecil’s marriage reached them, 
my father and Ruth started for the town 
where Mr. Lister was residing. When 
hey arrived they found matters much 
worse than they had anticipated. Richard 
Wilde was in the hands of the police : 
he had been arrested upon a charge of 
"orgery.” 

“ Ah!” 

“ Cecil’s anguish was awful to witness, 
,nd the blow was too much for Mr. Lister 
n his feeble condition ; he sank under it 
and died. Richard Wilde was brought to 
England and tried, and sentenced to two 
ears’ imprisonment. The sentence was 
ight, on account of some extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances connected with his crime.” 

“ His unhappy wife ? " < 

“Ay; if it had not been for Ruth she 
must have died. No one had known of 
her marriage, and when Richard Wilde 
was arrested, he prayed my father and 
Ruth to keep it a secret It was easy to 
do this, for Cecil lost her reason. She was 
not violently mad, she was tractable and 
docile ; but her memory was a blank, her 
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tnind chaos. My father was very good to Ruth felt she should know no peace unless 
Cecil, and consequently very good to Ruth. Cecil were near her. They came, and 
He established Cecil in a quiet house with Richard Wilde came too. He did not live • 
Richard Wilde’s sister to look after her altogether at the Wood House. Dayrell 
comfort, and a strong female keeper to did not suit him as a permanent residence, 
prevent her harming herself or others. The he preferred town to country. He visited 
keeper was not needed, but it was wise to his wife occasionally; he would stay lor 
provide against all possible danger. Cecil days with her. It was he whom you saw 
Wilde’s mind, eventually ' recovered its with Ruth; it was of him you were 
balance, but before this happened my jealous.” 

father died. Ruth could not come to A pause- Keith Brabnzon has to steady 
Dayrell and leave Cecil behind her: she his tone ere he asks, “ Was Cecil like 
would have fretted herself into her grave Ruth?” 

had she done so, and Ruth could not bring “ Something; but, according to Ruth, she 
her with her. No one had ever heard of was far more beautiful. In figure they 
Cecil here, and to explain who she was and resembled each other, and their voices were 
tell her history would have been exceed- so alike, no one could distinguish them.” 
ingly painful. The doctors had feared The light that illumines Keith Braba- 
that if she recovered her reason she would zon’s comprehension is so brilliant that 
lose her life; but their fears were false, it dazzles him. Did he mistake Cecil’s 

She recovered it and lived. The time voice for Ruth’s voice ? 

passed. Ruth was talking of paying Dayrell “I think"—Molly speaks as though weigh- 

a short visit, when Richard Wilde appeared, ing every word—“ Miss Wilde was very 
He had borne his punishment—it was over, anxious that Ruth should not marry you. 
and he had come to claim his wife. Ruth She seems to have influenced Cecil to 
was bitterly opposed to Cecil’s acknowledg- extort from Ruth a solemn promise that 
ing his claim, but Cecil could not resist she would never disclose the fact of her 

him. He w.ts her husband, and she could existence. She averred that if it were 

not dwell apart from him. He had sinned, known she was a felon’s wife she should 
but she loved him. Was she right or die, and Ruth did not think she exagge- 
wrong? Ruth thought she was wrong, rated. She vowed that she would regard 
and passionately declared she would not Cecil’s secret as her own secret, and she 
call Cecil sister if she called Richard kept her vow, though the keeping it cost 
Wilde husband. Cecil was broken-hearted, her dear.” 

but she clung to Richard Wilde. Ruth, Dumb is Keith. Molly is startled at his 
her wrath smouldering in her bosom, came pallor : she concludes quickly— 
to Dayrell, and with us she tasted a happi- “ Cecil died shortly after you left Dayrell. 
ness sweeter than she had recked existed. Ruth, noble Ruth, had olfered Richard 
I need not tell you how much you had to Wilde a last chance. He had told her if 
do with this happiness. But the happiness, he could go abroad he could and would 
sunny though it was, was not undimmted. retrieve the past. She found him the 
Cecil broke the silence between Ruth and means to go, and when he was gone she 
'herself, and Ruth, in her new-born bliss, took — you had gone also — Cecil to 
put away her anger and restored her sister Clitheroe, in the vain hope that the sea-air 
to her old place. Ah me ! if Richard might strengthen* ]ien Cecil died of con- 
Wilde had not been one of the principal, sumption or hea&break : it was one or the 
.actors in this drama all might have ended other Of these/nteladies—I imagine the 
well I have said he was a gambler : his latter.” * 

imprisonment did not cure him of this vice. Silence, supreme silence. Molly’s 'tears 
Once he was free, he found his way quickly are running down her cheeks. “ It was by 
to the card-tables. He gambled and lost, accident I came to know all this. Ruth 
Every penny with which Ruth supplied told me she was nursing a sick friend, and 
Cecil he flung away; and at last came a I believed her, and remained contentedly 
pjtiful letter from Cecil, saying that she at Dayrell. One night, however, without 
was ill and in want. Ruth sent her money, any apparent cause, I. was very troubled 
■and wrote to Miss Wildf asking for a full concerning her, and I determined to start in 
and true account of her sister’s position, the morning for Clitheroe and see how she 
Miss Wilde answered at length, and de- was. When I reached Clitheroe I saw 
clared that Cecil’s days would be very few Cecil. She was dying. Ruth, "by her 
if she remained where she was. After much wish, told me who she was. Cecil took a 
thought and consultation it was arranged fancy to me, and made a confidant of me. 
that Cecil and Miss Wilde should come to She told me all this that I have told you. 
England and inhabit the.Wood House, j^kh! she told me much that I can never 
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tell you. Poor, poor Cecil 1 She had ) 
guessed that Ruth’s fealty to her bad ia-' 
jured her. She said Ruth was changed. 
She begged me, if it was in my power, to 
empty her heart of anguish and nil it- with 
joy. I should have written to you but for 
Ruth’s entreat : es, and I thought you de¬ 
served to suffer. But she is unhappy, and 
life is so short at the longest. Oh, Keith 1" 
She bursts into sobs. Is he deaf? he does 
not heed her. He stares at the bright shafts 
of sunshine stretching up along the ceiling ; 
stares at the sunbeams upon the carpet. 
Feeling he has none—only a blunt sensa¬ 
tion of unreality. A curious singing in his 
ears, a disagreeable nausea, frets him. He 
walks languidly to the window; he must 
have air—air ! 

He is in a chair. Molly is standing over 
him with a frightened face. “ Water,” he 
gasps, and she flies for some. He drinks 
it eagerly, and looks at her with a faint 
smile. 

I am better.” 

“ Yes ”—a very scared yes. How quiet it 
is ! Why do not the birds sing ? A spasm 
of agony contracts Keith Brabazon’s face. 
He grips Molly’s hand so fiercely that he 
hurts her. 

“ Is it true?" he cries. 

“Yes, it is true,” she says softly. 

“Oh, fool! fool!” His voice is the 
voice of an old man. Molly forgets how 
blamablc lie has been, she forgets that she 
is angry with him, and, woman-like, she 
essays to comfort him. 

“She will forgive you," she whispers. 

“ Forgive me ? I cannot ask her for her 
forgiveness, I do not deserve it.” 

A whirlwind of wrath lays hold of Molly, 
two lurid sparks dart from her eyes. “ You 
do not deserve it,” she says, with cutting 
scorn; “ but, Keith Brabazon, must you 
always remember your miserable self? She 
loves you.” 

CHAPTER'' vfo. 

(•j lr*! UTH DAYRELL sits upon a huge 
Imv stone gazing idly at the incoming 
tide. . She is convalescent now, 
but you have only to look at her 
thin face, her thin body, to understand how 
ill she has been. Her eyes are dull, her 
cheeks white ; but as tears have bein her 
meat and drink for very many days and 
nights, this is not wonderful. She sighs as 
she listens to the plaintive lap of the 
waves : how melancholy and sad every¬ 
thing is 1 Cecil is dead—beautiful Cecil, 
whom she loved so profoundly. Keith ? 
Ah, he has vanished from her ken. She 
murmurs— 


" Oh, my lost—my lost I The blooms 
Of passion, lightly rooted, swiftly die, ' 
Lacking the nurture of the steadfast heart." 

Inconstant and fickle is the heart of man, 
surely! He loved her—loved her? Is it 
love that loves for a week, for a day? He 
has found another love very speedily. He 
will marry Olive : Olive’s letter to her 
plainly proclaims this. The lines ring 
with fairy wedding bells. Well, may he, 
may she, be happy. If—she thrusts that 
thought aside- What good pondering 
upon what might have been? She must 
take up her life, her maimed, marred life, 
and live it bravely- Thank Heaven she is 
not bereft of all gladness ; she has Molly 
to care for; and perhaps some day—some 
day in the distant future—Keith may learn 
she was not the false creature he deemed 
her. She has pardoned his doubt of her 
long ago, but she would like him to know 
that she was not guilty of the sin with 
which he accredited her. If only she 
loved him less ! She must love him less. 
Ah ! when he is Olive Amyot’s husband she 
will pluck her love out of her bosom. 

She rises—she is stiff with sitting ; 
slowly she wends her way to her solitary 
home. How lonely it is to take tea alone 1 
Her appetite, never good, is worse than 
usual. She trifles with a dainty slice of 
bread-and-butter, and leaves it upon her 
plate. She is unwontedly dull. Is evil 
hovering in the air? She chides herself for 
the depression she cannot conquer. 
Nothing of much importance can happen 
to her—all the happening is over. Her 
existence henceforth will be as dull as a 
sluggish stream. She smiles as she pictures 
herself passing the milestones — thirty, 
forty. She will be a sedate, middle-aged 
woman ; a placid old woman. 

She is curiously restless. She will go out 
again—a walk will soothe her irritated 
nerves. She rings for her bonnet; her 
maid wishes to go with her, but she refuses 
her company. “ I shall not be out long,” 
she says. 

Hulme is not accustomed to a humour 
such as this. Ruth is not given to excite¬ 
ment or agitating emotion. She looks after 
her uneasily. “ Is her illness returning?” 
she cogitates. “ I will write to Miss Molly, 
and ask her to come here. 1 wish we were 
back at Dayrell." ‘ 

Ruth is wishing the same. As she paces 
the rough and uneven street, the home¬ 
sickness she has so long suppressed over¬ 
comes her. She is wearying for the familiar 
faces, the familiar voices. Ah 1 she cannot 
go home until Keith has left; she is not 
strong enough to see him yet; the mere 
thought of him, alas 1 still brings the hot 
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blood to her cheek. She must wait—wait 
until her ill-regulated, struggling heart is 
under control, until she is able to meet him 
without distress. 

It is dark : the last faint gleam of gold 
has faded from the sky when she stands 
before the door of Myrtle Cottage again. 
Hulme cries out in dismay at sight of her 
white face. Ruth allows herself to be un¬ 
dressed ; she is tired. Hulme’s fingers are 
busy, suddenly they stop, and she says, 
“ Mr. Brabazon called while you were out, 
ma’am.” 

“ Mr. Brabazon 1 ” Ruth’s voice is shaky 
and muffled. Apparently Hulme does not 
notice anything unusual in it. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” phlegmatically ; “ he said 
he was very glad you were better, and he 
bade me give you this.” 

She fetches a note which is lying upon a 
side table. Ruth takes it from her, but she 
does not open it until she has departed, 
and even then she sits with the envelope 
in her hand, not daring to break its seal. 
At length she rallies her courage. Very 
short is the epistle—only three or four 
lines. It is but a petition for an interview 
with her in the morning. Ruth, silly soul! 
lifts the letter to her mouth and presses 
her lips to the bold, characteristic hand¬ 
writing. 

“ Oh, my darling 1 ” she cries, in rapturous 
delight, “ you want to sec me once more!” 

She does not woo sleep to-night. Wide 
awake she lies, seeing visions no pen 
could aptly describe, no brush fitly paint. 
Her blind is not drawn ; she watches with 
happy eyes the gleaming stars, the radiant 
moon sailing along her silvery pathway; 
and the world glows with celestial glory 
for her. Beautiful hopes rise in her heart 
—hopes that make her weak heart strong. 
Keith will be with her soon. Heaviness may 
endure for the night, joy cometh in the 
morning—a joy hallowed and sanctified by 
the heaviness. 

A faint pink flush streaks the horizon ; 
it is morning. A few more hours and 
Keith will be here ! Here ! She murmurs 
the word over and over, and murmuring it, 
wearied with her vigi', she falls asleep, and 
sleeps a sleep pure and light as a child’s. 

Noon. Ruth moves about the parlour 
with easy step and expectant face. She 
tries to occupy herself with a book, then 
with needlework, and lastly with music, 
but none of these fill hftr heart or her 
brain. Oh that Keith would hasten ! Why 
does he tarry ? What will he say to her 
when he comes ? What will she say to him ? 
She looks out of the window, then she 
draws back. He must not find her 
watching for him. 


Ilulme appears; luncheon is ready. 
Luncheon? Is it so late ? She sits at the 
table, and takes some meat on her plate, but 
she is too engrossed with thought to eat it. 
Keith, Keith, come 1 , 

Afternoon. Hone deferrer tfra 

heart sick. Ruth sees no glory in the sun 
now, its yellow glare makes her eyes ache. 
Her patience is not exhausted, but it is 
strained to its utmost tension. The sus¬ 
pense is robbing her face of its colour and 
gladness. She ceases to pretend to busy 
herself; she sits with folded hands, 
thinking, thinking. It is warm ; she leans 
back in her chair ; she is drowsy. Once 
or twice she makes an effort to open her 
closing eyes, but fatigue prevails, and she 
slumbers soundly, dreamlessly. The clock 
ticks, ticks ; the sun climbs higher and 
higher in the heavens; innumerable 
insects wing through the ether. Ruth is 
deaf to all sights and sounds ; she is blind 
to the grisly phantom approaching towards 
her. Suddenly she starts up with a cry of 
alarm. Hulme is standing beside her. 

“ Oh, Hulme,” she pants, “ how you 
frightened me! But,’’ looking at the 
woman’s pallid cheeks, “ what is it ? You 
have some bad news.” 

“ You must not fear the worst, ma’am, 
but Mr. Brabazon-” 

Ruth springs to her feet. “ Quick, tell 
me 1” 

Ilulme averts her face as she answers : 
“ He went out to bathe this morning, and 
he told Johnson, his man, he should be 
back to breakfast, as he had an important 
appointment to keep early ia the forenoon. 
He did not come back to breakfast; but 
this did not alarm Johnson, as he sup¬ 
posed Mr. Brabazon had been unavoidably 
detained.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Nothing is known positively, only Mr. 
Brabazon has not yet» returned, and his 
clothes have beer feund on the rocks where 
he left them.” 

Ruth’s eyes arlf widely and blankly dis¬ 
tended. Hulme’s words are as meaning¬ 
less jargon in her ears. What is she say¬ 
ing? She cannot understand.hes. An! 
her intelligence is not long torpid. “ You 
mean that he is drowned ?” She speaks 
with difficulty : a terrible weight is upon 
her chests; she can scarcely breathe. 

“Johnson is afraid-” Hulme com¬ 

mences, and then something in Ruth’s 
haggard face touches the spring of her 
tears. 

Ruth observes not her weeping. She 
rocks herself to and fro, and mutters apa- 
thetical, “ He is drowned, drowned! 
Keith, my lov^t” Her lips fashion the 
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lest word inarticulately. With a scream of 
horror Hu)me catches her mistress as she 
tails fainting. 

« * • • 

Huhne has telegraphed for Mr. Amyot 
and his wife, urging them to come at once 
to Mrs. Dayrcll. Ruth has seen Johnson, 
and he has not dissipated the dread Hulme 
whjspered. His master, he says, was a 
capital swimmer. If evil has overtaken 
him he must have been seized with cramp 
or some fatal illness. Respectfully he 
reminds her that it is early to give up hope 
of his being alive. Ah 1 that Ruth dares not 
believe. She thanks him for coming to 
her, and dismisses him. Hope ! how can 
she hope? Her heart is paralysed. She 
is convinced that Keith is dead. 

The sun sets and rises. Ruth gazes at 
the sunrise with awed eyes. Is it possible 
that yesterday at sunrise she was exultantly 
happy? Yesterday! It seems ages since 
she waited for Keith to come to her. She 
eats no food, she sleeps not, neither does 
she weep. The doctor attending her is 
well-nigh distracted ; her calm immobility 
is worse than the most frenzied wailing. 
He tells Ilulmc that she must be made to 
shed tears, but Hulme declares she cannot 
make her. She feels her words, so com¬ 
monplace and trite, are not Words to move 
a pulseless heart, to melt a frozen soul. 
She wanders about aimlessly, and prays 
very fervently for Molly’s arrival. She will 
not be long before she comes. Mr. Amyot 
has answered her telegram ; they are on 
their way; they are travelling by express 
to Clitheroe. 

“ My darling ! ” It is Molly who speaks. 
Ruth gazes at her with dim eyes. Why is 
site here ? Ah ! Ilulme told her she had 
sent for her. She shrinks nervously. She 
must, she will hide her anguish. Molly 
takes her chill hand. 1 , in hers, and insists 
upon pillowing Ruth'sVeary head upon her 
breast. Rex Amyot-Aits the room noise¬ 
lessly. Ruth and Melly will be better 
without him. For awhile there is a great 
stillness between the women—a suffocating, 
horrible stillness ; then Molly endeavours 
to rekindle the fire of hope in Ruth’s heart. 
But at her first syllable Ruth springs from 
her. 

“ No, no, Molly, don’t tell mtr to hope,” 
she cries. “ I cannot bear that torture. 
Molly,” feverishly, “will you talk of him? 
Nobody will mention him to me, and—and 
if I mayjwst speak of him I shall go mad. 
Mad 1 ” drearily. “Would it be very terrible 
to lose one’s mind and one’s memory ?" 

Molly shivers, and, not knowing what to 
say, kisses Ruth's wan fi.ee. , 


" You saw him lately; why did he want to 
see me?” Molly explains. In tender words 
and gentle accents she details the particu¬ 
lars of her last interview with Keith. Ruth 
listens to her with bent head. So he had 
learned that he had wronged her? The 
story of his bitter regret and repentance 
is as balm applied to a gaping wound. 
When Molly concludes she is mute. 
Molly puts her arms about her stooping 
shoulders 

“ He loved you,” she says. 

“ Yes," the timbre of Ruth’s voice is very 
sweet, “he loved me. I can bear my pain 
now. Oh, my dearest, my dearest! if I 
could only have told you how I love you 1” 
And then, when they are not looked 
for, Ruth’s tears gush, and her reason is 
saved. 

“ Let me go to Dayrell,” Ruth cries, a 
few hours later. “ Take me home ! take 
me home 1” 

Molly is very willing. Rex says he will 
accompany them and return to Clitheroe. 
He has not abandoned hope, lie wishes to 
be on the spot to superintend all that is to 
be done. He trusts that Keith will be 
restored to them alive, but, if he is not, his 
body must be found, if possible. 

Ruth has not been outside Myrtle 
Cottage since the calamity of Keith’s loss 
fell upon her, but as she watches Hulme pack¬ 
ing trunks preparatory to their departure, 
an intense and irresistible yearning comes 
upon her to look once more upon the sea 
which has so cruelly bereaved her. Without 
a word to anyone, she slips unseen out of 
the house, and hurries to the sea-shorn. 
The sea is rippling calmly. Ruth’s limbs 
grow rigid as she gazes at its placid surface. 
Is her beloved sleeping the sleep which is 
eternal somewhere in its deeps ? A dry 
sob shakes her. Oh, Keith, will she ever 
look on your face again ? will she ever 
touch your hand ? Heaven send she may, 
even though your face be still and your 
hands cold—even though you be dead. 
Has he gone into the land of shadows 
hungering for her forgiveness? If she 
coufd but have assured him that she had 
forgiven him long, long ago 1 Cannot she 
waft her forgiveness to him ? It she could 
die ! Ah, what is that ? A strange voice is 
sounding in her ear. She blenches. What 
says it ? Death is easy, one plunge, and 
it will all be ended—“all the dull deep pain 
and constant'anguish of patience.” She 
trembles; the sea, so white-crested, lures 
her. Shall she- 

“Ruth?” It is his ghost. It cannot 
be Keith, he is dead 1 One sharp cry 
rings out in the silence, and she is strained 
to Keith Brabazon’s leaping heart 
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“ My darling! ” he says, and his tone is 
human. 

Joy. She is circled in his arm, his ami 
of flesh ; he is as one risen from the dead, 
but she asks not whence he has come. 
She is well content to lie in his embrace, 
well content to feel his lips upon her lips. 
At last he, thirsty for the music of her 
voice, speaks. 

“Ruth,” he says, “they tell me you 
thought I was drowned.” 

How she quivers ! Tighter is his clasp. 
She touches his face. Is she anxious to 
reassure herself that he is a man, and not 
a wraith? “ How has it happened? Where 
have you been ? Yes, we thought you were 
drowned," she falters. 

“And I should have been, but for a most 
fortunate chance—nay, it was a providence, 
not a chance. I went out to bathe, as you 
know. I swam out very far ; the morning 
and the sea were delicious. When I was 
a great way from the shore, cramp, awful 
cramp, gripped me. I must have sunk 
had not help been at hand. I cried out 
lustily, and my cry was heard, and help 
rendered me. A sailor belonging to a 
yacht jumped into the sea and swam to 
me, and 1 was taken on board. The owner 
of the yacht was making a trip to France, 
I was perforce obliged to go with him. 1 
left him, however, at the first opportunity, 
and hurried home. I was atraid my 
absence would alarm you." 

She smiles involuntarily. “ It more than 
alarmed me,” she says. 

“ Oh, Ruth!” he holds her from him and 
looks at her, and as he looks he remembers 
how they two parted—“Ruth 1” he cries, 
“ have you forgotten that I doubted you ? It 
was to ask you to pardon that doubt that I 
came here. Will you pardon it?” 

Hush ”—her fingers are pressed upon 
his" mouth—“my dear, my dear, I have 
nought to pardon.” 

Is this true? Keith fears not. He 
attempts to show her the enormity of his 
suspicions, but she will not hear him. Her 
lover has been brought back to her from 
the very jaws of the grave; she is too happy 
to recollect past grievances. They walk 
slowly, she leaning on his arm, feeble with 
the very excess of emotion. 

“We must go home,” she says presently, 
“ Molly will rejoice.” 

* “ She is rejoicing. I have seen her. She 
sent me out to look for you. She said I 
could best break to you th&news that I was 
saved. Oh, my darling, how wonderful it 
is that we are together 1 “ 

“Yes.” 

He cannot refrain from harping upon 
what has been. “ I was mad,” he says, “not 


to put absolute trust in you. Ruth, Ruth, 
I have been punished for my unfaith. I 
have not known any happiness since I left 
you.” 

Has he not? She says shyly, “Did 
you not put me out of your remembrance 
when you put yourself out of my sight ?” 

“No, no. Ruth, I cannot expect you will 
believe me, but my love for you has in¬ 
creased and strengthened in spite of my 
endeavours to kill it.” She does believe 
him, the belief is too sweet to be reiused 
credence. 


They are at Dayreil, and once again the 
year is clad with gladness and delight. It 
is August—just a twelvemonth since Keith 
and Ruth talked of their marriage-day. 
Heigho! vain was that talk. Will the 
talk they are talking now—it runs upon the 
same lines—be equally vain ? No, no, no l 
Between Keith and Ruth neveY more will 
the faintest shadow of distrust dawn. 

Keith has offered a full explanation to- 
Ruth of that unhappy time, and his ex¬ 
planation has comforted her. After all, 
his doubt was not so unreasonable. Over¬ 
hearing the words of farewell Cecil spoke 
to her husband, and mistaking Cecil’s voice 
for hers, it was but natural he should deem 
her false, and spurn her. 

“ I should have discredited the evidence 
of my ears, I am confident,” he declares, 
“ if Olive Amyot had not told me Danton, 
as he was called, was a one-time lover of 
yours.” 

“ What ? ” Ruth exclaims in amazement. 
“ A one-time lover of mine ? Keith, that 
he never was. He never uttered a word of 
love to me in his life. He loved Cecil loo 
well for that. How.could Olive assert such 
a falsehood ?” 

“ Miss Danton was her authority." 

“ Ah, Laura had her reasons for wishing 
you and 1 to live our lives apart, and she is 
not a particularly^Ehipulous woman.” 

He nods ; he is -fcndering whether Olive 
told him this fal/ehood with malice pre¬ 
pense. Well, well, it will answer no pur¬ 
pose to stir muddy waters. He was most 
to blame. If he had. not been,mad with 
jealousy 1 He frowns darkly. Ruth 
whispers— 

“Forget, Keith, forget." 


Keith is staying with Rex and Molly. 
Mrs.'Amyot and Olive are in Italy. Olive 
at last has been persuaded to breathe thle 
fateful “Yes,” for which so many of her 
suitors have sighed. She is-betrothed to a 
Mr. Arkwright, a man of position and 
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wealth. Ruth’s wedding-day is fixed; her 
wedding will be quiet—Cecil’s death is too 
recent for it to be otherwise. Ruth is look¬ 
ing well; there is a restful light in her eyes, 
a healthy tint upon her cheeks. She is 
very happy— 

“ Day is heaped on day, as flower on flower ; 

Night with night is mingled in starry round." 

Keith is a supremely perfect sweet¬ 
heart— 

"Joyful are these twain. 

With joy of all things fed—the breeze of mom, 

The freshness of the fresh'ning summer, the blue 
Of August skies, the hues of bud and bloom, 

The breath of flowers ; all things that breathe and 

bring 

Joy to the world, to them love's raptures give.” 

Molly avers that Rex and she were never 
such lovers, but Ruth remembers certain 
days of yore, and she reminds Molly of 
them. 

To-morrow Ruth will be Ruth Brabazon. 
Her heart is full of this thought as she 
walks with Keith, and he divines it. 

“ My dear,” he says, “ are you sad to¬ 
night because to-morrow you will bestow 
yourself on me ? ” 

“ 1 am not sad—a little grave, perhaps, 
thinking of old memories, of old dreams. 
Keith, you fancy I shall make you a good 
wife ? ” . . 

He laughs a laugh of confidence. “ Yes, 
«ny darling.” 

They are walking towards Dayrell Wood. 
Pallor whitens Ruth’s face as they pass the 
Wood House. It is closed and empty. “ I 
wish you had known Cecil,” she says, with 
trembling lips, “ you would have esteemed 
her. Keith, her love blighted her life.” 

He assents. Ruth muses. Richard 
Wilde is doing better abroad than she ever 
hoped he would. Cecil’s death was a 
stunning blow to him, for, with all his faults 
and sins, he loved her sincerely. He has 
sworn he will nev.er touch a card again ; if 
he keeps his oath he-lt .tty prosper. Laura 
Wilde is living in LflMon ; it is not likely 
Ruth and she will mpet in the future. 

' THE 


BENEATH 

Softly twilight shades are falling. 

And no sodnd is on the breeze 
But the gentle wood-dove calling 
To his mate amid the trees. 

All is silent, and I wander 
Through the forest pathway dim, 

'Neath the starlight do I ponder, 

Heeding not the shadows grim. 

Thus I raise my eyes to Heaven, 

Lighted up by many a star; 

And my musing thoughts are given 
To,toe love who roams afar t 


Keith Brabazon studies Ruth’s delicately 
expressive face,then he follows her example 
and falls into profound thought—thought 
from which he rouses himself abruptly. 

“ Ruth,’’ he queries, “ are you very 
attached to Dayrell Manor?’’ 

She flushes, and glances at him in sur¬ 
prise. “ It is a beautiful place.” 

“ But do you like it so well that it would 
pain you sorely to leave it ?” 

“ Oh, no ! Keith, I have never regarded 
it as my own. I do not think it ought 
to be mine. Mr. Dayrell should have 
left it to Molly and not to me.” 

“ Right. Ruth, how would you like to 
give it back to Molly ? ” 

She clasps her hands, her cheeks are 
very rosy. “ If I could !’’ she murmurs. 

“ You can, an’ it please you, you shall. 
You shall give it to her by deed of gilt.” 

“ But, Keith, if I do this you will have a 
poor wife.” 

“ Nay, you will never be a poor wife ; 
and if you come to me without Dayrell 
Manor you will bring me as much worldly 
store as you would have brought me had I 
married you when you were Ruth Lister. 
Ruth, when our honeymoon—that is a 
charming word, is it not ?—is over, we will 
find a pleasant, pretty home : a home that 
shall have upon it no grim shadows of past 
sorrows. Oh, my love ! Heaven has been 
gracious to me verily ! What am 1 that 
you love me ? ” 

She is silent. His marvel is her marvel. 
What is she that he loves her ? He reads 
in her limpid eyes her unspoken thought, 
and he smiles. 

“ Sweetheart,” he cries, “ we are very 
foolish to cudgel our brains as to why we 
love each other. We do love each other, 
that knowledge should satisfy us.” 

“ Yes.” 

* m « * 

A day sweet with ambrosial odours is 
Ruth’s wedding-day. 

“ YORSTON.” 

END. 


STARS. 

Will he dream of me, and love me 
Ever, as he loves me now ? 

Answer, fair, pale stars above me, 

Tell me how he loves me, how ? 

Are his thoughts for ever tender ? 

Is his true heart all my own ? 

Don he still the worship render 
That he said was mine alone? 

See, the shades are growing lighter ; 

Do I make his happiness ? 

See—the stars are purer—brighter. 

As they softly answer, “ Yes ! ” 

E. H. Davidson. 
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O ; I’ll be banged if I 
do ! ” The speaker 
brought down his 
hand upon the table 
with a force which 
made- the glasses 
and decanters ring 

again. 

- “Well, don’t put your¬ 
self out of temper about it, old 
boy ; only you are always saying 
you must marry a grandee, and 
here’s the very thing. She has no 
end of money, and would marry 
you to-morrow if you asked her.” 

“ That’s just it. She’s a regular 
flirt, they say; but I’ll never 
marry a girl who throws herself 
at every fellow’s head as this one 
has the credit of doing—no, 
not if she had money enough to 
buy up every estate in England.” 

“ Well, do as you like ; only, if 
yen are not going in for her, why, 
I think / may as well. It’s 
deuced hard work keeping up 
appearances upon nothing.a year 
but one’s pay, and the miserable 
drop in the ocean my governor allows me. You are certainly better off, for yours comes 
down uncommonly handsome, and you are the eldest son. For my part, I can’t see 
what'younger sons are bern for, unless it is to make trade for the Jews’’—and the 
Honourable George Middleton, third son of the Earl of Geldart, took his cigar out of 
his mouth, and looked at it with a melancholy air, which seemed otft of place on his 
handsome, good-tempered countenance. 

“ Well, you have my most sincere wishes for your success ; only, don’t blame me for 
it if she makes a fool of ps^,” his friend replied, as he stretched out his feef, towards 
the fire, thrust his hands into his pockets, and gazed thoughtfully into the glowing 
embers. 

A singularly handsome man—the beSt-looking fellow in the —th, and it was a noted 
regiment for fijjp men. He had even on first entering earned for himself the nickname 
of “ Beauty; ” and though now a captain, and looked up to with the greatest respect 
and awe by his brother-officers, the name had still stuck to him ; and “ Beauty Talbot” 
he was, and ever would be, in the regiment. Tall, and straight-limbed, with raven 
' hair and large, expressive grey eyes—eyes that would alternately glow with excitement 
or melt into tenderness—a finely-formed nose and resolute mouth, shaded i>y the dark, 
drooping moustache, he bore away the palm for good looks from all his fellows; and 
each ana all were forced to retire from the field when h’e appeared. * Women adored 
him for his handsome face and chivalrous manner. Eyes that flashed in haughty 
surprise before the admiration of other men drooped at his glance; while’smiling lips 
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greeted his approach, and beauty blushed 
before the unspoken homage of his eyes. . 

No greater contrast either in looks or 
disposition could possibly have been found 
than that between Lionel Talbot and his 
Chosen friend and companion, George 
Middleton. The latter, a tall, broad- 
shouldered, muscular young giant, with his 
fair, Saxon beauty, merry blue eyes, and 
lazy temperament, seemed insensible to 
care or trouble. Nothing ever appeared to 
put him out, nobody ever saw his temper 
ruffled, or his blue eyes flash in anger. A 
chance word which would make Captain 
Talbot’s blood boil, and call forth a cutting 
rejoinder, whose withering sarcasm struck 
like a sharp knife upon the unthinking 
speaker, only evoked a smile and shrug of 
the broad shoulders from his friend, who 
would lay his hand upon Lionel’s shoulder 
with a lazy, “ Never mind, Li; don’t be too 
hard upon him: he knows he’s an ass 
without you taking the trouble to tell 
him so.” 

Lionel Talbot's one fault was pride. He 
was proud of his family, of his long line of 
ancestors, of his name, which had never 
been sullied by disgrace or dishonour; and 
with that pride he inherited all the fas¬ 
tidious dislike to anything approaching 
vulgarity, and the innate good-breeding 
which distinguishes blue blood in every 
noble race. Born of wealthy parents who 
idolised Him, caressed and made much of 
by society, and flattered by its queens, 
what wonder that this fault of his should 
have grown and increased with every year 
of his life, and that he should deeply 
resent his father's fixed desire that he 
should marry an heiress ? 

“ I tell you, Lionel,” old General Talbot 
would say decisively, “though I am pretty 
well off, I’m not going to have you boys 
hampering yourselves with penniless wives. 
You will marry money, and add to the 
estate, or I’ll leave every penny away from 
you." And thus £ it was that when the 
invitation came from George Middleton’s 
uncle, for himself and his friend to spend 
Christmas at Pentallwn Castle, in North 
Wales, to meet (so the letter said) “ the 
greatest heiress in all England,’’ Captain 
Talbot gave vent to the foregoing remarks. 
He knew that now the dearest wish of his 
father’s heart might be fulfilled—that he 
might “go in pnd win” the beautiful 
heiress of Llandyllan if he chose. Ay, if 
he chose; but Lionel did not choose. He 
resolved to take his own way with regard 
to his future, and the letter from his father 
which urged him to go and try his luck 
had been contemptuously tossed into the 
fee. 


“Well, Li, shall we go? Stay, I’ll read 
you the letter once more:— 

Dear George, —Glad to hear you and your 
friend will favour us with your company ; and to 
show you how I appreciate the honour, I have got 
your aunt to’invite Miss Rendlesham here. She is 
beautiful as an angel, and as rich as Croesus. 
Twenty thousand a year, and the show place of 
the county 1 Here is a chance for you both; but 
they say she is an awful flirt, and throws fellows 
over by the dozens, so take care of yourselves, for 
I cannot-’ ” 

“ There, that will do, George, for 
Heaven’s sake. I’m sick of the sound of 
that girl’s name. She may keep her thou¬ 
sands for all I care, and my father can cut 
me off with a shilling if he likes, I won't 
be beholden to my wife for the hoaseTl live 
in, and the food I eat. No, I’ll be/hanged 
if I will ! as I said hpfore.” 

“Well, and as I said before,.don’t put 
yourself out about it; it’s hot really worth 
the trouble," resumed the Honourable 
George, in his lazy tones. “ But I suppose 
you’ll go all the same ? ” 

“ Certainly, we have accepted, you know ; 
and it would be deuced hard to have to 
spend one’s Christmas in this dull hole, 
with half the fellows away.” 

George MMdleton laughed. “ Half the 
fellows resolves itself into little Rosamond 
Hatherleigh, doesn’t it, Li ? ” 

Lionel started and coloured. “ Don’t be 
an ass, George. You know very, well she 
is going to marry Blair. Whatever she 
can see in that cad passes my power of 
discernment” 

“ I always thought you were a little 
touched in that quarter,” Mr. Middleton 
said, throwing away the end of his cigar, 
and sauntering lazily to the other end of 
the room for another box. 

Lionel lifted his glass of claret to his lips, 
and did not answer ; but the hand winch 
held the glass shook so that half of the 
contents went down his sleeve. “ Confound 
these glasses! I can’t think why they 
don’t make them a sensible shape, one can 
never get hold of them,” he said crossly. 

“Eh? what? want another glass ? Help 
yourself, then, mf dear boy, there’s plenty 
more on the sideboard. In these plaguey 
close quarters at Aldershot one is always 
losing something or other. Now I could 
have declared I put that hax of Manillas 
| on here last night, and now, lo and behold, 

' they’re gone! ” and George Middleton 
came back to the table, a look of perplexity 
on his good-humoured face. 

“ What are these ? ” asked Lionel Talbot, 
pointing to a box close to bis elbow. 

Mr. J^iddleton broke into a loud guffaw. 
“You may well call me an ass. By Jove! to 
think I never saw it all this time! It must 
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be the thought of the heiress. I say, I 
wonder if she is really as beautiful as they 
report,” musingly. 

“I should hardly, think so. Money 
makes the man, you know, and most likely 
her lands and rent-roll cover a multitude 
of imperfections in this wonderful crea¬ 
ture. However,” rising and stretching 
himself, “ I think I’ll turn in now, I’ve got 
to attend that beastly parade at no one 
knows what time in the morning. Good 
night, old boy,” and Captain Talbot, with a 
careless nod, betook himself off to his own 
quarters. 

“ I can’t make Lionel out,” mused George 
Middleton, as he once more settled himself 
down in his easy-chair before the fire. 
“ Last ■ week he was so full of going to 
Pentallwn ; and now since that letter came, 
he seems to want toljack out of it. Good 
Heavens! the.chances that fellow has had 
Ind thrown away ! chances that / should 
rV,ve been only too thankful for, by Jove ! 
There was Lady Alice Minterby, fine girl, 
in spite of her red hair, heaps of money— 
wouldn’t have anything to say to her, and 
they say she didn’t get over it for a long 
time. Then there was Jessie Ratherby, she 
would have had him, if he had asked her, 
and been grateful into the bargain ; but 
nor he sheered off there directly people 
thought he was going to propose. After¬ 
wards there was that affair with Miss 
Wrigleson ; and I heard she had joined 
the Church of Rome and gone into a nun¬ 
nery. By Jingo 1 the things that fellow will 
have to answer for one of these days 1 
Well, I’m glad I’m not such a lady-killer. 

1 couldn’t take the trouble, that's one 
thing. It’s awful hard work having to pro¬ 
pose. I shall get my lady-love to do it in 
oflr case—give her a hint beforehand. I 
think I’ll write to the governor and tell him 
Tin going in for the heiress. Perhaps he’ll 
come down handsome by way of Christ¬ 
mas-box, for I’m deuced hard-up and 
dread the sight of letters, they are 
always from duns. Not abad idea; I’ll write 
now, whilst I am in the humour. Here 
goes.” He drew writing materials before 
him, and began in hij’^arge, sprawling 
hand, so like himself:— 

»P F '4 R Bad, — Uncle Armitage has asked 
Lionel Talbot and self down there for Christmas, 
so we are off aaxt week. There is an heiress—a 
Miss' Rendlesham (twenty thousand a-year and a 
fine estate) going to be there. I mean to make up 
to her, and have no doubt she will quickly succumb 
to my powers of fascination. Wish me'luck, and 
accept my sincere regret that I can't join the family 
party at Christmas. Lionel’s people are still in 
Madeira, so lie would have bad to spend the 
festive season here, unless you would have taken 
pity on him. Love to the mater. —Yoiir 
affectionate son, G. Middleton,” 


The Honourable George was not faT out 
in his surmises that his father would be 
gratified, at his projected scheme By 
return of post came a cheque for a hundred 
pounds, and a letter expressive of the 
Sari’s approval. 

•*I do, indeed, wish you luck, my boy,” fhe 
letter ran, “ and trust you will not fail in this, as in 
other schemes, through your too great fear of 
exerting yourself. I suppose you are ■ hard up.' as 
usual, though you do not mention the fact in your 
letter, so enclose you a Christmas-box, with love 
and good wishes from the family.—Your affection¬ 
ate father, Geldakt." 

* * * * 

The afternoon sun was shining down 
with last fond beams upon the wintry 
earth—upon the bare trees in the park, 
whose leafless branches looked gaunt and 
desolate without their garb of green—upon 
the distant purple mountains with their 
snowy summits, tinted now with a sweet 
pale rose-colour, and upon the many 
towers and turrets of Pentallwn Castle, 
whose windows sparkled like diamonds 
beneath his beams. The frosty air was. 
clear and still; no sound was heard but 
the rushing of the brook over the stones, as 
it dashed along in its course towards the 
distant river, or at intervals the cawing of 
the rooks from their nests in the bare 
branches of the trees overhead. 

Down a small path leading from the 
Castle grounds came a girl, followed by a 
small Scotch terrier, who scampered 
hither and thither in evident enjoyment of 
the keen air and bright sunshine—ever and 
anon stopping in front of his mistress, and 
regarding her with excited eyes, as who 
shculd say, “ Does not this lovely day 
make your heart light and your spirits gay, 
mistress mine ? Would that I could give 
utterance to the delight which fills my little 
mind at the beauties around me !” and the 
girl, looking down as if in answer to the 
appealing eyes, said softly— 

“ Yes, Dandie, dear litt'e dog, we do 
enjoy a scamper together, don’t we ? Come 
along! ” and setting off at a quick run, 
girl and dog darted down the drive, till 
the rosy colour came into the former’s 
' beautiful childish face, and her large blue 
eyes sparkled like diamonds. 

Yes, Grace Rendlesham was indeed a 
beauty—it did not need a second glance to 
assure one of that. Just now, with her 
bright gold hair tumbled wifh her run, the 
soft rose-pink pomplexion heightened, and 
the pretty lips parted in a smile, disclosing 
two rows of pearly teeth, slfe was Venus 
herself. Rather above the middle height, 
with slim, graceful figure, and head held 
erect, small hands and feet, and a graceful 
i carriage, what more can I say of the lovely 
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heiress who had been gifted with every¬ 
thing Nature could supply and fortune 
"bestow, and yet remained as unspoiled and 
innocent a maiden as could possibly be 
seen ? Self-willed she certainly was, but 
it was a sweet and playful wilfulness which 
neVer stepped beyond the bounds of good 
breeding and good temper. 

Left an orphan at an early age, and 
mistress of a large property, she stood in 
much danger of being thoroughly spoiled 
by adulation and flattery; but, thanks to 
the gentle teaching of a conscientious 
governess, Grace Rendlesham had come 
out unscathed from the ordeal of being a 
petted heiress thrown so early upon the 
responsibilities and enticements of her 
exalted position ; and Mrs. Grey, who still 
remained as chaperone and companion to 
her beloved pupil, declared there was not 
a sweeter, more lovable character upon 
the e irth. 

“ We will run down as far as the lodge, 
Dandie, and see Mrs. Jones’s baby. Ive 
got some goodies for it — sponge cakes, 
Dandie ! ” holding up a small bag, at sight 
of which Dandie twirled himself round and 
round in expectant delight. “ No, not for 
you, greedy little dog ! You wouldn’t, 
surely, rob the poor baby ? Fie, Dandie 1 ” 
Dandie hung his head and wagged his tail 
at the gentle reproof; then, suddenly 
catching sight of an imaginary rabbit 
among the brushwood, he scampered oflf, 
and was lost to sight*. 

“ Halloa, Grace ! Whither away, fair 
maid ? ” Miss Rendlesham turned quickly 
•round at the sound of the voice, calling to 
her in loud masculine tones from among 
the trees which bordered one side of the 
drive. In another moment a tall form, 
clad in shooting costume, with a gun over 
one shoulder, came sauntering up—a fair, 
curly-headed youth, almost a boy in years, 
but with a form as lithe and straight as an 
arrow. 

“ What do you i,vant with me, Joe ?” 
the girl replied, amusedly regarding the 
advancing sportsman. “ Are you anxious 
to show ypur trophies, or to get me to de¬ 
plore with you the unwillingness of every¬ 
thing to come within range of your unerring 
shot?” 

'■ “Don’t chaff, Grace, it doesn’t suit your 
style of beauty at all. I wanted to see you 
to give you a hint about George and that 
fellow he is bringing with him to-morrow. 
They are both of them going in for you, 
and Lionel is no end killing-—quite a lady’s 
man. You’ll be dead spoons on him in a 
week! ” 

“Joe,I shall not! Hew dare you say 
so? ” 


“Because it’s the truth. I’ve heard 
Lucy Dunbar talk of Captain Talbot, and 
she said he was an awful flirt, broke every 
girl’s heart he came across. I’ve seen him 
once myself—awfully good-looking fellow 
—George swears by him.” 

“ He and your cousin have been 
friends for a long time, haven’t they? - ’ 
Miss Rendlesham spoke thoughtfully, as 
she and Joe Armitage walked along side 
by side, followed at a respectful distance 
by Dandie, to whom a gun was an object 
of mortal dread. 

“ Yes, ever since they joined the —th. 
George has wanted him to come over and 
over again ; but somehow he always either 
couldn’t or wouldn’t” 

“ I haven’t seen your cousin George since 
I was quite a little thing. He doesn’t re¬ 
member me either, Minna says," rather 
dubiously. 

“ No ; because you’ve always kept your¬ 
self locked up in your fortress, like an en¬ 
chanted princess. But I say, Grace, are 
you going to turn the tables on - t he hero ? ” 
looking down quizzically at the fair face 
under the plumed hat. 

“I don’t know what I shall do yet,” 
Miss Rendlesham replied loftily. “ It 
would be fun, though, to turn the tables on 
this lady-killer, and rout him with com¬ 
plete slaughter,” and a silvery laugh rang 
out upon the still wintry air. “ I’m going 
in here, Joe,” she added; “you needn’t 
wait. No doubt I shall catch you up. 
You never hurry yourself, I notice.” They 
had reached the park gates, and with a 
nod and smile Grace disappeared into the 
pretty ivy-covered lodge, Dandie creeping 
in slily after her. 

Mr. Armitage sauntered back by the 
way they had come, whistling softly to 
himself. He and Grace Rendlesham had 
been like brother and sister ever since the 
day six years before, when he rescued 
Dandie from a watery grave in the lake, 
that daring little animal having gone in 
after a huge stone, which in diving after, 
had struck him on the head, and had it 
not been for the tipiely aid of Master Joe, 
would have cadged his destruction. Mr. 
Armitage would not have hesitated to tell 
you that he liked Grace far better Jhan his 
own stately sister, who never laughed at 
his pranks as the heiress dicVnor winked at 
his extravagance and lazy habits. They 
were a great contrast, this brother and 
sister, but then there was five years’ differ¬ 
ence between them, Minna being five-and- 
twenty, Joe only twenty. He would be the 
baronet some day, for there were but 
himself and his sister; and Sir John 
Armitage looked with no little fatherly 
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pride open bis handsome, stalwart 
son. 

“ If only the boy marries Grace Rendle- 
sham we shall have two of the finest 
estates in England joined in one,” he would 
remark, with a chuckle, to his wife. 

“My dear John, he is much too young to 
think of marrying yet! ” Lady Armitage 
would reply contemptuously; “ besides, 
Grace and he are far too much like brother 
and sister ever to be anything more.” 

“Well, we shall see, Mary, we shall see. 
I really think, though, it was a pity we 
asked that young Talbot down here with 
George; he may take it into his head to 
propose to her.” 

“Now, John," his wife would say, 
authoritatively, “ don’t interfere with 
matchmaking—you will never help matters 
if you do. Let things take their course. 
I am very fond- of Grace, and should be 
delighted to welcome her as my daughter, 
but I don’t believe for one moment I ever 
shall.” 

“We shall see, Mary, we shall see ! ” the 
old gentleman said again. “Joe’s a fine 
fellow—a very fine fellow indeed.’’ 

* * * * 

“Now, then,' Dandie, we must make 
haste home, or we shan’t get any tea,” said 
Miss Rendlesham, when, with a parting 
nod and smile to the baby, whom his proud 
mother brought out to look after the young 
lady, she once more hurried along the 
drive towards the house. “No signs of 
Joe ; he might have waited, though 1 told 
him not. I shall just pay him off for that,” 
she murmured, peering right and left in 
search of the tall, grey-clad form. “ Ah, 
a letter of his 1 What fun ! I shall read 
it, and then tease him about it after.’’ 

Picking up the envelope, which lay so 
tantalisingly on the ground just at her feet, 
she looked at the address, and then, with a 
low laugh of mischief, coolly took out the 
letter and proceeded to make herself 
mistress of its contents. 

“DearJoe,’’— it began—"We shall be down 
on Thursday by the 6.50 train, just in time for 
dinner. 1 am sure it was awfflfiy good of Uncle 
John to give me such a chance of bettering myself 
as he has done, by asking Miss Rendlesham to the 
Castl&»I must put on my most fascinating airs and 
graces for the occasion. As to Lionel, I don’t 
know what has cewft over him ; he says somebody 
told him Miss R. was a regular flirt—fast and ■ 
purse-proud into the bargain, so he declares he will 
have nothing to do with her— his wife must be a 
gentle maid of high degree, her sou) all innocence, 
her life one of unselfish goodness, &c. Did you 
ever hear such rubbish? I’ve bet him a pony he 
will propose to the heiress in a week, and he says 1 
shall; so we will make you umpire, okl boy, and 
don’t enter the lists unless you wish to be the death 
of your affectionate coz., G. Middleton." . 


“ Detestable young man! How I hate 
him 1 ” Miss Rendlesham’s face was crim¬ 
son with anger, her blue eyes flashing 
brilliantly, and she stamped her little foot 
upon the ground in impotent wrath. “A 
flirt and purse-proud! Surely, a noljje 
specimen of womanhood 1 This comes of 
picking up and reading private corre¬ 
spondence. So they have been making 
vulgar bets about me, have they ? But I 
will be even with them. Yes, Lionel 
Talbot, you shall rue the day you said you 
would have nothing to do with me, for, 
with all my frivolity, fast behaviour, world- 
IinesSj and love of my money, I will—yes, 
unmaidenly, and against my whole nature 
as it is— I'll make you love me; and when 
you come and beg at my feet for a return 
of that love, then—I shall be revenged! ’’ 

She drew her-slight form up to its full 
height, and curled her pretty mouth in 
angry scorn, then, folding the letter care¬ 
fully together, put it again into its envelope 
and continued her walk. “ I shall not tell 
Joe I have found it," she mused. “That 
would never do ; and, besides,” her face 
flushed, “I shouldn’t like him to know I 
had read that about myself. That was 
what he meant, I suppose, when he said 
they were ‘ going in ’ lor me. Wretches! ” 

Up through the little gate leading into- 
the grounds the girl pursued her way. 
Before her rose the Castle, its many win¬ 
dows bathed in the glory of the setting' 
sun, while its ancient grey towers rose, 
solemn and majestic against the dark-blue, 
sky. Half-way up the terrace steps Miss- 
Rendlesham paused, then, Instead of pro¬ 
ceeding indoors, betook herself to a little 
side-walk, where a seat had been placed, 
no doubt for the convenience of lovers, for 
it was a snug retreat, and sheltered from 
all intruders by a screen of thick laurels. 
Here they could sit and forget the lapse of 
time, buried in an elysium of happiness 
and love. 

The girl threw herself down upon the 
bench, and gave herself up to all-absorb¬ 
ing and busy thought. Over and over in 
her mind she turned the matter occupying, 
her attention, and Dandie had twice tried- 
to distract her attention without response 
or caress. “ I have it! ” she exclaimed at 
last, springing to her feet. “ I must go at, 
once and put it in practice. -I never had’ 
such fun in my life! Frivolous and purse- 
proud, ay, and fast and vulgar! ” She 
broke into a peal of merry laughter as she. 
turned once more towards the house ; and 
Dandie joined in, with sundry small yelps,, 
which lasted till they arrived indoors. 

“Whereis Miss Armitage?” Grace in¬ 
quired of the grey-haired butler whom she 
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met crossing the hall with a tray of cups 
and saucers. 

“ In the library, with my lady, miss. I 
am just taking tea .in there now,” the 
old man replied. 

*“ Good, the very thing ! ” Miss Rendle- 
sham said to herself, as she proceeded on 
her way. 

A cosy, comfortable-looking' room was 
that which she entered, with its massive 
oak furniture, dark crimson curtains, luxu¬ 
rious easy-chairs, and rows of inviting- 
looking literature upon the book-shelves. 
Two ladies were seated before the fire, 
one middle-aged and still handsome, with 
a haughty patrician face and piercing grey 
eyes. A large mob cap, daintily trimmed with 
old point and pale lavender ribbon, rested 
upon the raven hair,as yetuntouched by the 
snowy hand of Time. The other occupant 
of the room was a girl dark as a gipsy, 
lovely as a houri. Large velvety eyes, over 
which the heavily-fringed lids drooped like 
a veil to hide their beauty, and the finely 
arched eyebrows gave to the pale face a 
haughty expression when in repose ; but 
animated or angry, Minna Armitage was 
superb ; and when a smile of pleasure 
parted the red lips, then did her friends j 
wonder at the sweet expression it gave to 
the faultless countenance. Neither tall nor 
short, with a graceful figure and pretty 
hands and feet, Minna Armitage was 
universally acknowledged beautiful, and 
made a pleasing contrast’ to her fair, 
golden-haired friend, the heiress of 
Llandyllan. 

Both ladies looked up as Grace entered 
the library, and both smiled a welcome. 
“ What a long time you have been out, 
Grace! I thought you were lost, and meant 
to have gone to meet you, but Mr. Bradley 
came and kept us talking such a time,” 
Minna said, folding up her crewel work and 
preparing to dispense the tea. 

“ I suppose this is the last cosy afternoon 
we shall have,” Miss Rendlesham remarked 
somewhat ruefully, as she threw herself 
into the depths of a large easy-chair, and 
took the‘cup Minna handed to her. 

“ Yes; the Durnford girls and Miss 
Porter come to-morrow in time for dinner, 
land George and his friend,” Lady Armitage 
said, looking up from her knitting, and 
speaking in soft, languid tones. 

“How I do. hate those Durnfords! 
Lydia is so gushing, and treats that poor 
little companion of theirs abominably,” 
Minna said vehemently. . 

She always makes such a deal of me, 
on account of my money; and I know if 
•I happened to be poor; she would throw 
me over directly,” Grace said, laughing. 


“Do you know Captain Talbot, Lady 
Armitage ? ” she continued abruptly, as she 
rose from her chair and went to the table 
for some bread and butter.. She spoke 
nonchalantly, but there was an undercur¬ 
rent of eagerness beneath her outward in¬ 
difference which did not escape her lady¬ 
ship’s quick ears. 

“ No ; he has never been Imw here yet, 
though we have repeatedly asked him ; 
but then George has never been able to 
come cither ’ lately, his father has been 
ailing for some time past.” 

“Well, I heard something about Captain 
Talbot which made me very angry. If I 
had known it before I should have asked 
you to let me leave before he came, but as 
it is, I want you to give me your advice 
and help in a plan I have in my head. 
Now listen.” 


CHAPTER II. 

“ GMT OW mind, Joe, you are not to 

"LvkJ make a single remark on any- 
t' thing I do or say, and you are 
not to breathe a word of 
anything I have told you—you under¬ 
stand ? ” 

“ Perfectly. I think it’s an awful joke if 
you can only keep it up.” 

“Ybu may trust me." Miss Rendle- 
sham’s blue eyes took an angry glean), as 
she drew in her reins a little tighter, and 
gave her horse a light touch with the whip, 
causing him to rear in protest. She anti 
Mr. Armitage were riding along thecountry 
lanes side by side, a handsome couple, 
with their happy, laughing faces bright 
with the flush of exercise. They had been 
far away over the moors all the afternoon, 
and Grace had been expounding her 
schemes of the day before to her astonished 
cavalier, as they walked their horses home¬ 
wards. 

“ And don’t forget, Joe, you are to follow 
all my doings, and remember your part; 
don’t overdo it; and, please, don’t make 
me laugh.” 

“I’ll do my best, but oh, lor!” He 
threw back his head and laughed long and 
heartily, till Miss Rendlesham,' growing 
impatient of his merriment brought him to 
order with a smart cut of her little jewelled 
riding whip. 

“ If you are going to begin to be silly, 
Joe, I wish I hadn't let you into the secret, 
only'unfortunately I can’t do without you,” 
sighing. 

“No, of course you can’t, and I'll be 
■ awfully good. You’ll promise in return to 
keep me out of the clutches of the Dura- 
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ford girls, won’t you ? I sliall die if yon 
don’t.” 

“Very well,'* she laughed at his horrified 
face. “Let ns have one more canter 
through the park, shall wc ? " 

Two hours later Miss Rendlesham 
descended tp the, drawing-room dressed 
for dinner—but so changed 1 , Her fair 
wavy hair had been curled and fuzzed till 
it stood out all over her head like a yellow 
mop. Dark eyebrows, well arched, and 
eyelashes to match, made the blue eyes 
look bold and unfeeling ; while the plenti¬ 
fully rouged cheeks gave an unnatural 
brilliancy to her face. Her gown of yellow 
satin, quaint in make and covered with 
lace, was bordered with peacock’s feathers; 
she .carried a fan of the same in her hand ; 
and her neck, arms, and hands literally 
blazed with diamonds. She had a diamond 
aigrette in her frizzly locks, and jewels of 
the same dazzling lustre flashed on every 
finger. 

A mocking smile curled her lip as she 
surveyed her bright reflection in the large 
mirror before leaving her room, while* the 
astonished maid stood aghast at this new 
freak of her young mistress. “ Yes, I 
think that will do, Fletcher. Ugh 1 you 
horrid fright 1 ” to herself in the glass. 

All the guests were assembled in the 
drawing-room when the heiress made her 
appearance—as, indeed, she intended they 
should. Sir John Armitage, a regular 
specimen of the good, old-fashioned 
country gentleman, bluff and good-natured 
from the top of his shining bald head to 
the ends of his gouty old toes, came for¬ 
ward at once in his role of host, and giving 
Miss Rendlesham his arm, while his eyes 
twinkled again with fun, and the rest of the 
company looked on in open-mouthed 
amazement, he led her up to two gentle¬ 
men, who since her entrance had been 
gazing at her in comical perplexity. 

“ My dear, allow me to introduce my 
nephew George and his friend Captain 
Talbot of the —th, Miss Rendlesham.” 

Grace raised her large blue eyes, and 
favoured the new-comers with a cool stare. 
“ Glad to make your^acquaintance," she 
said, in loud, drawling t fines, and with a 
slight lisp. “ Where is Joe ? ”—turning to 
S ifjT obn. who was regarding her amusedly. 
“ Iwant my dinner ”—then looking again 
at Captain 'Mlbot, she added, “ I dare say 
you are beginning to feel rather peckish 
too, alter your journey ? ” 

The fastidious “beauty” of the —th 
could scarcely conceal his disgust. “ 1 am 
not hungry,” he replied coldly. 

“ Oh, nonsense 1 I’m sure you are, only 
you don’t like to say so. You needn’t be 


so particular, as the man said to his friend 
whom lie was going to throw into the sea 
before he was dead 1 Ha 1 ha ! " 

Captain Talbot writhed again. Grace’s 
quick ear had caught the smothered sounds 
of mirth immediately behind her—she 
turned quickly round to encounter poor 
Joe in the agonies of suppressed laughter. 

“ Now then,” giving him a sounding slap 
with her fan, “ what are you laughing at, 
you idiot ? Go and see if dinner is ready.” 

Mr. Armitage moved away, glad enough 
to hide his mirth in a retired corner. 

“ I shall go down to dinner with you,” 
pursued Miss Rendlesham, linking her arm 
within that of George Middleton, who 
looked as if he wished the earth would open 
and swallow him up, “because you look 
greedy, and I always like to enjoy my 
dinner without being talked to. I dare 
say you feel the same. He’’—pointing 
with her fan at Lionel—" looks cross.” 

Looks were not far wrong in this case, for 
could Captain Talbot have summoned the 
seven-leagued boots to his aid, that 
moment would have seen miles between 
him and this hateful young woman. 

“Captain Talbot, will you take down 
Miss Dumford?” Lady Armitage said, 
coming up at this moment. “ I am sorry 
you haven’t secured Miss Rendlesham, she 
is so clever and amusing.” 

“She is, by Jove 1” Lionel muttered to 
himself with a sneer, as he followed in the 
wake of his hostess towards the two girls, 
who, with fair hair exactly alike, blue eyes, 
red cheeks, and pink dresses ditto, awaited 
his coming with eager expectation. 

“Letitia, this is a new friend of ours, 
Captain Talbot, Miss Durnford"—they ex¬ 
changed bows. “ You must make yourself 
very agreeable to him, my dear, as he .is 
a stranger.” 

“ I will try, but I am such a dreadfully 
shy little person ; you must really not ex¬ 
pect too much,” Miss Durnford said gush¬ 
ingly, as she laid her hand lightly on her 
companion’s arm. •“ My sister Dora 
always does all the talking, and I stay in 
the background and listen. What a very 
strange dress Miss Rendlesham has on ! 
Is it esthetic ?” craning her neck to look at 
Grace over the shoulders ot the couple in 
front, as they moved away towards the 
dining-room. 

“ I don’t know ; I suppose it is,” Captain 
Talbot replied politely. 

“Do you ever meet any of those people 
now in London ? I do so long to see a real 
live Mr. Postlethwaite 1” Miss Durnford 
continued, looking up languishingly at 
Lionel, as he seated himself next her at the 
dinner-table. 
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“ Well, yes, I certainly havemt t come 
of the tribe,” he replied, smiling. “One 
girl, I remember, wore a loose calico dress 
and sandals on her bare feet-” 

“Oh, dear! how shockingly improper I 
Fie, Captain Talbot 1” putting up her 
hands and trying to look shocked. 

«“ What was improper, did you say ? ” The 
loud tones came across the table, making 
every one stop talking, as Miss Rendlesham 
paused in her intent contemplation of her 
plate of soup to ask the question. If, how¬ 
ever, she had expected to embarrass or 
annoy Captain Talbot she was foiled. 

“1 was telling Miss Durnford of a girl I 
met in London who appeared in a most 
outrageous dress. She went in for aesthe¬ 
ticism, and appeared in bare feet and 
sandals,” he said, making his answer a 
general one, for the benefit of the com¬ 
pany. 

“ Oh 1” replied Miss Rendlesham shortly, 
with a slight shrug of her shoulders. 

Poor George Middleton’s face was a 
study. All through that (to him) unlucky 
dinner Grace alternately ogled, flattered, 
and worried him with questions, till by the 
time the ladies left the dining-room he had 
made up his mind to go back by the next 
train to Aldershot. 

The sweet strains of a rich soprano voice 
singing, “ Should he ypbraid ” reached the 
ears of the gentlemen when, about half an 
hour later, they entered the drawing-room. 
Lionel Talbot, to whom music was quite a 
passion, quickly made his way to the piano, 
at which Miss Rendlesham was seated. 
She no sooner caught sight of him, how¬ 
ever, than, abruptly ceasing her song, she 
sprang from the music-stool, declaring that 
she was hoarse; she could not sing another 
note to save her life. No persuasions 
■would induce her to return to the piano. 
“I won’t, then ; that’s flat!” she said at 
last, when pressed by Joe in a tender, sen¬ 
timental voice, to “ sing just one more for 
him.” “ I’m going for a walk on the 
terrace ; come along; Joe,” she said, rising 
from the low chair into which she had 
thrown herself, and catching up a large 
fleecy shawl- from the sofa. “ We’ll go and 
smoke.” 

Obedient Joe followed her from the 
room, whilst Sir John laughed, and Lady 
Armilagc looked half vexed. “ Dear girl! 
she has such funny ways 1 ” she said, look¬ 
ing round apologetically. 

“Miss Rendlesham it peculiar, certainly,” 
.Letitia Durnford said sweetly to Captain 
Talbot, whom by a skilful manoeuvre she 
had managed once more to. chain to her 
side. “ She always was a strange girl; so 
.dreadfully fast, and thinking that her 


money allows her to do anything she likes. 
It must be dreadful to live with her 1 
shuddering. 

“It must, indeed,” Lionel answered 
fervently. 

“Don’t yon admire her?" looking 
curiously up at him with her pale blue 
eyes. 

“Admin her? My dear Miss Durn¬ 
ford, you must be joking. Admire that 
painted, frizzed, dressed-up-” 

“Jezebel, you may as well finish 1 ” The 
loud tones close to his ear startled the 
Captain not a little: he coloured all over 
his brown face. 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Rendlesham, 

but listeners, you know-■” trying to speak 

coolly. 

“ Oh, yes, I know ; but you needn’t have 
spoken quite so loud, all the same, both of 
you. It is snowing, Lady Armitage, we 
had to come in,” turning away, and seat¬ 
ing herself on the sofa by her hostess. 

Letitia Durnford felt rather uncomfort¬ 
able ; she did not know how much Grace 
had heard, and she could not afford to 
quarrel with the heiress just yet. Captain 
Talbot, true gentleman as he was, would 
have given all he possessed to unsay his 
words, but it was no use thinking of it, 
and perhaps his outspoken opinion might 
induce this strange girl to be more careful 
in her behaviour for the future. 

“ Miss Porter, will you play something? ” 
Lionel started. The voice speaking with 
gentle, kindly courtesy could never be the 
same one whose loud, drawling tones grated 
so harshly on his ear. 

“ Certainly, Miss Rendlesham, with 
pleasure." The pale, melancholy visage 
of the poor little duenna, whom the Durn¬ 
ford girls forced to accompany them 
wherever they went, lighted up as the 
heiress spoke, her cheeks flushing with 
pleasure. 

“ Miss Rendlesham always makes such 
an absurd fuss about Miss Porter,” Letitia 
said crossly. “ It is only to bring her out, 
and then laugh at her behind her back 
afterwards.” 

But Captain Talbot did not answer.' He 
rose abruptly, £nd crossing over to. the 
piano, sat down by it, to the no small tre- 
idation of poor little Miss Porter, jjfho 
ad never in her recollection had so hand¬ 
some and courteous an adRience before. 
Her playing was generally looked upon as 
a sort of screen for conversation, nobody 
ever taking the trouble to listen to or thank 
Miss Durnford’s paid companion. There¬ 
fore, when, at the conclusion of her brilliant 
sonata, Captain Talbot bent towards her 
and thanked her with tender.and courteous 
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empressemeni for the treat she had given 
him, begging her to play something else, 
the poor neglected little creature literally 
beamed with joy and gratification, and 
played as she had never played before. 
Truth to tell, Lionel was glad enough of the 
excuse to get away from Letitia’s wearying 
conversation, and the open-eyed, wondering 
stare of the dreadful heiress. 

“Well, did I succeed?” Miss Rendle- 
sham asked, going into Minna’s room 
before retiring for the night. “ Did I look 
fast, and frivolous, and purse-proud ? ” 

Miss Armitage laughed, then sighed. 
“ Grade darling! I cannot bear to see you 
so ! ” she whispered, as she threw her arms 
round her friend’s neck and kissed her; 
“ and I am sure he is nice.” 

" If he be not nice to me, 

What care I how nice he be ? ” 

sang Miss Rendlcsham, as she left the 
room. 

“ Oh, you awful creature ! ” she said, 
looking at the reflection of her towzled 
head and carmine cheeks in her looking- 
glass. “ However could any one make such 
a guy of oneself! But then I am re¬ 
solved to pay him out. I will tease and 
plague him till he shall wish he had never 
set foot within the doors. Admire me ! ’’— 
she looked at herself and burst into a peal 
of merry laughter. “How could any one 
in their senses admire such a fright ? I 
nearly laughed outright when he said it. 
He is really very handsome, though"— 
and she sighed. 

CHAPTER III. 

t UICKLY and merrily the days wore 
on. It wanted now only a week 
to Christmas, and the coming 
festive season was to be kept at 
Peptallwn with all the gaiety and good 
old customs of olden times. Riding, 
driving, hunting, sleighing, and skating had 
been the order of the day, in all of which 
Miss Rendlesham showed forth first and 
foremost, clad in the most startling of 
costumes that ingenuity £ould suggest, or 
fashion devise. One day she would appear 
on the lake in a skating costume of bright 
crimson plush trimmed with minever—a 
crimson Tamo’ Shanter cap with a diamond 
aigrette perched on her golden locks. 
Another time she had donned a pelisse of 
white fur, with cap and muff to match, 
looking, Joe told her, like a Polar bear. 
No vagary in dress or manner was omitted 
by her. In the hunting-field she appeared 
mounted on the most spirited mare the 
Pentallwn stables contained, her short 


riding habit disclosing the pretty little 
boots, armed with murderous-looking spurs 
which ever and anon (when Lionel Talbot 
approached her) she dug with ferocious 
force into her horse’s flanks, making it rear 
and plunge in frenzied remonstrance. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
feelings of Captain Talbot during those ■ 
days. He could not have told them him- • 
self; for while he affected to dislike and •; 
despise the frivolous, worldly girl, who l 1 
stopped at nothing, said what she liked, 
and did as her fancy dictated, yet he found 
it almost impossible to avoid her, and each 
day saw him at her side, ap unwilling 
captive. More than once, when her be¬ 
haviour had been wilder than usual, her 
words more cutting, and her dress more 
outrageous, he had resolved to make some 
excuse for quitting the vicinity of so dan¬ 
gerous and disagreeable a person, and 
betake himself once more to his lonely 
quarters at Aldershot; but even as he 
made the resolve, a glance from the blue 
eyes or a sweet smile from the red lips of 
the heiress would banish his resolve, and he 
would once more become a moth basking 
in the sunshine of her presence. 

' 1 It is strange,” he would mutter to him¬ 
self, as he looked upon the graceful figure, 
over-laden with laces and jewels, upon the 
painted face and fuzzy golden head—• 

“ strange that after all I have said, this girl 
should exercise such an influence over me 
that I feel as if I would do more to win 
one smile or glance of approval from her 
than from the most beautiful woman on 
earth—that I would almost sell my soul 
for the privilege of kissing those sweet 
lips! Pshaw ! What a fool I am, to be 
lure 1 As if I could ever care for that 
bedecked, painted piece of gitded vulgarity! 

And yet-” Captain,Talbot ended his 

musings with a long-drawn sigh as he 
sauntered off to help Miss Rendlesham on 
with her skates. 

* * * * 

“Only three days«to Christmas. Joe, 
what are you going to give me for a Christ¬ 
mas-box?” Miss Rendlesham stood at 
the dining-room window watching the fast- 
falling snow-flakes. She spoke in her 
usual tones, for only Joe was present, the 
rest having braved the weather and gone 
for a walk. 

“I don’t know,” came in sleepy tones 
from the depths of the arm-chair where 
Mr. Armitage had ensconced himself for a 
morning nap. “Would you like a new 
dress, something in bright red and yellow, 
"ike you have been treating us to lately? 
~ood gracious, you have made a fright of 
yourself, Grace 1 ’’ 
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“ Thank yon,* returned Grace, politely. 

“No, but really, you know, it is hard for 
me to bear you run down by the fellows. 
Dick Reynolds said he never saw any one 
gone off so in his life; wouldn’t have 
known you. And as to George and Lionel, 
I’m expecting to hear them say every day 
they will go, you tease them so.” 

“And serve them right. Look here, 
Joe ’’—she left the window, and went and 
stood on the rug in front of him—“ I made 
up my mind when those two came that I 
would make their visit as unpleasant as 
1 could. 1 flatter myself I have succeeded. 
Captain Talbot has at last found out that 
every woman he meets is not quite so ready 
to jump at him as he thought. I shock his 
fastidiousness by my vulgarity, his prin¬ 
ciples by my open contempt for anything 
just and right, and his pride because I keep 
dinning into his ears that I have more 
money than he can ever hope to have all 
the days of his life ! Oh, Joe, haven’t I 
been odious to him ? ” Miss Rendlesham 
broke off with a laugh that was half- 
hysterical. 

“ Yes, I must say I think you have been 
too hard on him. He is out and out a 
good fellow, and I will say this for him : 
that I have never heard him make one un¬ 
kind of rude remark about you, even when 
you have treated him worst.” Joe spoke 
vehemently, his fair face flushing in his 
defence of his friend. 

“ Going over to the enemy, Toe ? Et tu, 
Brute ? I didn't think it of you i ” and 
with a scornful toss of her golden head 
Miss Rendlesham walked away towards 
the window. 

Mr. Armitage followed her. “Now, 
Grace, don’t be so cross; I’ve not gone 
over to the enemy (as you call it) at all. I 
only said, and I repeat it, you are too hard 
on him. Come, now, kiss and be friends, 
there’s a good girl; that pretty little mouth 
was never madefordisagreeable speeches,” 
and putting his arm round the girl’s slim 
waist, Joe gave her abounding kiss. ■ 

“ Oh, Joe, you baby! when will you 
leave off those youthful tricks of yours ? 
How often am I to tell you that it is not 
seemly of you to—oh, good gracious !” 
Miss Rendlesham gave vent to the words 
ifl-ja sort of shriek, for there in the door¬ 
way, facing them with an expression of! 
sarcastic wonder upon his handsome face, I 
stood Captain Talbot. Grace coloured 
crimson under her rouge. That be should 
imagine her fast, frivolous, and vulgar was 
one thing, but that he should catch her in 
the very act of being kissed by a young 
man to whom she was not even, engaged 
was horrible to think of. She felt as though 


ahe should shrink into the earth. For 
some moments there was silence. 

“ I came back to know—Miss Durnford 
sent me to ask for her skates." Captain 
Talbot’s tones were hesitating, his eyes 
shone with an angry light. 

“ I don’t know where Miss Dumford’s 
skates are; I certainly don’t keep them in 
my pocket. You had better ring for her 
maid and inquire their whereabouts of 
her,” and without another look at him Miss 
Rendlesham swept haughtily from the 
room. 

Could Captain Talbot have followed her 
to her own apartments, he would have been 
not a little astonished to see her throw her¬ 
self down upon the sofa and give way to a 
violent burst of weeping. “ What must he 
think of me ? What must he think of me ?” 
she repeated over and over again between 
her sobs ; then becoming calmer, she rose, 
bathed her face, and with a stamp of her 
foot, and a “ Well, I don’t care a bit what 
he or any one else thinks of me ! ” put on 
her hat, and took her way out of the house 
and across the park to the woods. 

“ Am I to congratulate you ? ” Captain 
Talbot asked sarcastically, as Miss Rendle¬ 
sham left the room, and the “click-dick” 
of her high-heeled shoes died away in the 
distance. 

“Eh?” said Joe, wonderingly, as he 
turned from the window, and faced the 
speaker. 

“I said am I to congratulate you?” 
Lionel said again, more sarcastically than 
before. 

“ What about ? ” The blue eyes opened - 
wide. 

“Well, from the tender little scene I 
came upon just now, I imagine you must be 
in the lucky position of Miss Rendlesham’s 
accepted suitor,” with a short laugh. 

“Whatf Oh, lor!” Joe uttered his 
favourite exclamatifln with more than usual 
justo, then throwing himself into a ch'air, 
laughed long and loudly. “ Oh, I say ! ” 
between the gasps. “ You’ll be the death 
of me, you know ! You really will! /, 

Grace’s suitor ! What an awful lark ! I’ll 
tell her ; won’t she<bar over it ? It’s as 
good as a play. But really, Lionel, you’ 
don’t mean it?” ceasing to laugh and 
regarding Captain Talbot in open astonish¬ 
ment. w 

“Mean it? Of course I do,” rather 
nettled. “ If you go kissing a girl like 
that, there must be something in it—hang 
it all!” 

“But I often kiss Grace, she doesn’t 
mind it,” Joe answered innocently. “ We 
had been quarrelling, and I was making it 
up, that is all” 
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** Oh,” said Lionel, shortly. “ So Miss 
Rendlesham doesn’t mind being kissed, 
. doesn't she?” 

“ Well, she doesn’t mind me, but then 
I’m like her own brother. I don’t expect 
she would let anybody else. You, for 
instance,” laughing again. 

“ I don’t think she would ever have the 
chance either one way or the other,” 
Lionel replied, shortly. “ I don’t care for 
such gushing damsels.” 

“ I’m sure Grace isn’t gushing 1 ” Joe 
exclaimed, hotly. “You wouldn’t say so if 
you knew her as well as I do." 

“Thanks, but I know her quite well 
enough,” Captain Talbot said, with a shrug 
of his broad shoulders. “ Are you coming 
for a walk, Joe ? ” 

“Miss Durnford and her sister are 
gushing now, if you like,” Mr. Armitage 
went on, taking no notice of the invitation. 
“ How I do hate those girls! They are a 
perfect nightmare to me ! ” 

“They are, at any rate, refined and 
ladylike,” Lionel remarked sententiously. 

“And so, I am sure, is Grace,” Joe 
began, with rising wrath ; then remember¬ 
ing how little reason Captain Talbot had 
to agree with him, he gave a half-sigh of 
regret at Grace’s odd whim, and stopped 
short. 

• “lam going back to the pond; will you 
come ? ” Lionel asked again, as he pulled 
out his cigar-case and examined its 
contents. 

“ Yes, I may as well ; it has left off 
snowing, and we might as well skate a bit 
.before lunch. I wonder where Grace is.” 

“ I don’t believe the pond will bear much 
longer ; it looks awfully shaky this morn¬ 
ing,” Captain Talbot remarked, as they left 
the house. He had evidently forgotten all 
about his errand, for Miss Durnford’s 
skates remained unasked-for upon the hall 
table, and he never even glanced at them, 
as He took his own down from the peg on 
the hat-stand. 

“ I dare say there will be one spot quite 
safe, though ; at any rate one can but try,” 
and Mr. Armitage buttoned his ulster up to 
bis chin, lit his pipe, and trudged off down 
the. drive in lazy self-complacency. 

“ Oh, Captain Talbot, they say the pond 
ist& safe, and I really must skate this 
morning. I am dying to practise the out¬ 
side edge, atttT you said you would help 
me, didn’t you ? *’ 

“By Jove! I’m awfully sorry. I really 
quite forgot your skates. How very pro¬ 
voking of me ! ” Lionel’s face took an ex¬ 
pression of annoyance, while poor Letitia, 
who had been boasting to everybody that 
Captain Talbot bad actually gone all the 


way borne to fetch something for her, 
looked decidedly snubbed. 

“ Never mind, it' doesn’t matter,” trying 
to smile ; “ I'll send Miss Porter. Jane r’ 
raising her voice that it might reach the 
ears of the little companion, who was talk¬ 
ing to the weak-eyed curate at the edge of 
the pond. “Come here, I want you.” 
Miss Porter meekly obeyed, while Mr. 
Bland took himself off in another direction. 
“Go up to the hcuse and fetch my skates. 
A walk will do you more good than stand- 
ing gossiping in the cold. Make haste.” 

A flush of indignation rose in Miss 
Porter’s gentle face, reflected in a twofold 
intensity in that of the Captain, at Miss 
Dumford’s rudeness. “ I could not think of 
allowing Miss Porter to suffer for my neg¬ 
lect,” Lionel said courteously; “ I will go 
back for your skates.” 

“Oh, dear no,” Miss Letitia exclaimed 
eagerly, for she had no notion of 
losing again the society of the handsome 
young fellow who had already made an 
impression upon her very susceptible heart. 
“Jane will be glad of the exercise, I know. 
Go, Jane, at once.” Miss Porter turned 
meekly away, and set off towards the 
house. 

“ Well, if Miss Porter goes on my errand 
the least I can do is to accompany her,” 
Captain Talbot said quickly ; and before 
the astonished Letitia could utter a single 
remonstrance, he had_ already reached the 
side of the long-suffering companion. 

Miss Durnford looked after them with 
an expression of wrath and hate, then 
rushed up to her sister. “ Dora, look 
there," pointing in the direction in which 
Miss Porter and her companion were 
walking slowly along, he bending his hand¬ 
some head to hear some remark of hers, 
and looking like a giant beside the small, 
fragile form. 

“ What is the matter ? ” gasped Dora. 
“ What are they doing ? ” 

“ Doing ! Why, don’t you see that this 
wretched little chapenene of ours is carry¬ 
ing on a secret flirtation with Captain 
Talbot under our very noses? A mean, 
deceitful cat 1 I shall give her warning 
this very day 1 ” 

“ But, my dear Letty, she is so very 
plain?” and Miss Dora tossed her light 
curls in simpering complacency. 

“ So she may be; but handsome men 
always do admire ugly women. I've 
noticed it over and over again.” 

“ I can’t think what we shall do without 
her ; she is so very helpful,” Sighed Dora. 

“Just like you, you are so selfish 1 ” her 
sister retorted spitefully. “ But helpful or 
not, she shall go, that I am determined.” 
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Meanwhae, the two who were the cause 
of this outburst on Miss Dumford’s part 
were quietly proceeding on their errand. 

“ I really do not like taking you all the 
way back, Captain Talbot,” Miss Porter 
said timidly, glancing up into the dark, 
handsome iace above her. 

¥ You need not mind about it if I like to 
come,” he replied kindly. “Besides, it 
was I who ought to have gone, not you.” 

“ Oh, no, indeed, I am so used to running 
about, and-■” 

“ Being generally useful to those two 
selfish girls,” put in Captain Talbot, as she 
paused. 

“ They do not think, that is where it is ; 
and thoughtlessness is, perhaps, more 
than selfishness, the reason they are some¬ 
times unkind,” the little companion said 
deprecatingly. 

“I am sure they don’t deserve to have 
you stick up for them ; it makes my blood 
boil when I think of the things I have 
heard them say to you before us all,” Lionel 
Talbot exclaimed vehemently. 

Jane Porter’s eyes filled with tears. 
“They are not kind to me always, cer¬ 
tainly,” she faltered. “ If only they were 
like dear Miss Rendlesham, now, how 
happy 1 should be ! She is always so kind 
to me.’’ 

Captain Talbot did not answer. A 
stolid look of indifference clouded his face. 

“ Miss Rendlesham,” continued his com- 
anion, totally unconscious of the effect of 
er words, “is one in a thousand—so 
gentle, so considerate. Don’t you think 
so ? ” pleadingly. 

“I cannot say I admire Miss Rendle¬ 
sham,” Lionel replied stiffly. 

“ Ah, that is because you do not know 
her. I think certainly she has altered in 
appearance and manner, and I am sorry to 
see it, but her heart is the same, so 
generous, so amiable. Once when I was 
staying here with the Miss Durnfords, I 
was laid up with a sprained ankle, and 
Miss Rendlesham came every day to see 
me, bringing me books, and fruit, and 
flowers, like, a ministering angel. I got to 
love her in those days. 1 love her still,” 
musingly. 

“ I cannot understand anybody so fast 
and frivolous as Miss Rendlesham appears 
giving another thought to any one besides 
herself,” Captain Talbot said, half satiri¬ 
cally. 

“ No, that is what I cannot make out. 
She is so strange, so altered, I cannot think 
what has come over her. Only to me does 
she seem the same as ever. To others her 
manner is certainly not what it might be. 
Talking of angels, here she comes.” There 


was an accent' of delight in the tones in 
which Miss. Porter concluded her sentence, 
which left no doubt as to the sincerity of 
her attachment to the heiress. - 

Captain Talbot watched the tall, grace¬ 
ful figure, as Grace advanced towards 
them, clad in a long sealskin jacket bor¬ 
dered with some rich dark fur, a small cap 
of the same upon her curly yellow hair. A 
pair of skates swung from her hand, in the 
other she carried a large bouquet of hot¬ 
house flowers, making a brilliant bit of 
colour against the dark, wintry landscape. 

She bestowed a sweet smile upon Miss 
Porter, a frown upon Captain Talbot. 
“Where are you off to?” she asked, 
addressing the former. 

“To the house to fetch Letitia’s skates,” 
was the smiling answer. 

“ Do you mean to say she sent you for 
them, and that you,” turning to Lionel, 
“let her come?” 

“ Indeed, Captain Talbot wasmost kind ; 
he offered to go instead, and-” 

“ Miss Durnford would not let me,” put 
in Lionel, laughing. 

“ Oh! ” Miss Rendlesham looked at 
him keenly. “Well, I won’t detain you, 
I’m going down to the pond to skate. Is 
Joe there?” 

“ Yes; but, Miss Rendlesham, may I 
suggest that you do not venture on till 
somebody—” hesitating—“ till / have seen 
that it is quite safe. Please do not.” 

Grace looked at him wonderingly. “ Joe 1 
is down there ; he will know, thank you,” 
she said haughtily, making as though she 
would pass on. - 

“Miss Rendlesl am, do be persuaded. 
Wait till Captain Talbot gets back ; indeed, 
you must not endanger your life ! ” Miss 
Porter’s soft voice was full of eager plead¬ 
ing, as she laid a detaining hand on the 
girl’s arm. 

Grace laughed. “Nonsense, Miss 
Porter, I shall be quite safe ; and Joe," lay¬ 
ing a stress upon the name, “ will take care 
of me." 

“ Won’t you go with her now, Captain 
Talbot ? 1 can quite well go up and fetch 
Miss Dumford’s skates alone, and it would 
be so much safer/’ Miss Porter urged. 

Lionel hesitated. “ Yes, if Miss Rendle¬ 
sham will allow me, I shall be most'happy 
to go with her,” he said col<Jjy. 

“ But Miss Rendlesham wul not think of 
allowing you,” the girl said, laughing loudly. 
“She prefers to go alone, and besides"— 
looking full at him—“ I have to gc and 
bestow this bouquet upon one of my 
numerous adorers on my way down.” She 
turned away as she spoke, and walked 
quickly down the drive—while Captain 
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Talbot’s lips took thcit most sarcastic curl 
and Miss Porter looked vexed. 

“She is certainly very strange," she 
murmured. “I cannot think what has 
come to her; but Mrs. Grey, her com¬ 
panion,. comes soon, so perhaps then 
she will be her old innocent self again,” 
with a sigh. 

“ It is to be hoped she will,” said Lionel, 
coldly. 

When Miss Porter and her companion 
once more arrived at the pond with the 
missing skates, they found it the scene of 
gay bustle and excitement. Several more 
venturesome among the skaters were dan¬ 
cing a quadrille in the middle, and loud 
cries of approval and applause echoed from 
the audience upon the bank. To a practical 
eye the ice looked most unsafe, large 
fissures appearing in many places, over 
which the .water flowed, splashing the 
skaters, as {he ice rocked beneath their 
weight. Miss Dumford immediately en¬ 
listed Captain Talbot’s services in the 
fastening on of her skates, and afterwards 
in the practice of the outside edge, so that 
for some time his attention was wholly 
•occupied. At last, however, Letitia declared 
she must rest awhile, so assisting her to 
the bank, he left her, and skated off to 
where most of the ladies and gentlemen 
were assembled. Conspicuous among them 
for her height, and the grace of her move¬ 
ments, was Miss Rendlesham ; and Lionel 
could not but admire the easy elegance 
with which she skimmed like a bird over 
the smooth surface, her blue eyes spark¬ 
ling, the red lips parted a little to show the 
gleaming white teeth. 

He made his way to her side with a 
smile. “ Miss Rendlesham, shall we have 
a turn together ? ” She placed her hands 
in his in silence, and side by side they sped 
away over the ice. In spite of his dislike 
to her, of his resolutions to avoid her for 
the future, Captain Talbot could not re¬ 
press a thrill ot pleasure as the little hands 
closed round his, the slight form touched 
him now and then in their progress. Oh, 
if she were only more like other girls, less 1 

fast and vulgar 1 he £buld almost- 

A penny for your thoughts, Captain ! ” 
The loud voice, with its drawling, lisping 
toffes, struck like a bomb-shell on his ear. 1 

“ They wa»e not worth a penny, Miss 1 
Rendlesham, for they hinged upon such an 
improbability that consequently they were 
utter foolishness,” he replied, somewhat 
curtly. 

“ That’s a pity ! ” she said, laughing ; 
“ but a penny is such a small sum, I think 
1 could nave afforded it, even for foolish¬ 
ness. At any rate, I will chance losing it 


if you will tell me what you were thinldag 
of that made your lips curl and your eyes 
flash as they did just now; I was 
frightened 1 ”—with another loud laugh. 

“My thoughts were rather vague ones. 
I was trying to fancy how we should feel 
if we could see ourselves as others see us 
—if we could know ourselves as others 
know us—would it, I wonder, make us act 
and think differently?” He spoke thought¬ 
fully, almost sternly. 

Miss Rendlesham turned her head to 
look up at him. I don’t think it would 
do us much good to see ourselves as some 
people see us. We should live in a world 
of perpetual humiliation and self-condem¬ 
nation till we should only long and pray 
for oblivion, and for a place wherein to 
hide our unworthy heads,” she said gently 
—so gently that Lionel was startled. 

“ But would it not be better to try and 
alter our conduct, so that we might experi¬ 
ence a new feeling of self-satisfaction 
taking the place of the humiliation in our 
minds ?” he asked, a slight smile of triumph 
curling his lip under the drooping mous¬ 
tache, for she was taking his hint more 
amiably than he expected. 

“ That may be your idea ; it would not 
be mine. I have far too good an opinion 
of myself,” Grace said, going back to her 
loud, drawling tone. “ If you think well of 
yourself, every one else will think well of 
you too, they say.” 

“ I do not believe it. Take a vain, con¬ 
ceited young fop of the period, for in¬ 
stance, or a fast and frivolous girl, what 
good does their sclf-conceit do them in the 
eyes of the world ? ” 

“As much good as the bombast and 
self - sufficiency of those who consider 
themselves their superiors,” retorted Miss 
Rendlesham, an angry light coming into her 
eyes, for the words “fast and frivolous 
girl ” had pointed out to her the drift of his 
words. “ I will go on by myself now, 
Captain Talbot; thapks for your assistance 
so far.” And with a merry smile she with¬ 
drew her hands from his, and set off alone 
'n the opposite direction. 

Once out of range of his eyes, the girl’s 
face flushed angrily. How dare he pre¬ 
sume to lecture her, and tell her to, her 
ace that she was fast and frivolous ? The 
ery words he had used before in the 
etter 1 Oh, how she hated him! She 
would- 

Miss Rendlesham ! Grace 1 for 
Heaven’s sake come back ; you will 
fall in! ” The voice of her enemy sounded 
n her ears, but she would not listen. 
Onward she went in her mad course ; the 
ce creaked and swayed beneath her 
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weight. She heard him call again, “ Come 
back'! do come back 1" 

There was a sharp crack, a cry of horror 
and alarm, and then Grace felt the'ice give 
way, and she was precipitated into the 
cold, dark water. 

Only a moment it seemed. She strug¬ 
gled to free herself; then she felt herself 
seized by the hands, vainly trying to grasp 
the slippery edge, and forcibly dragged 
from her perilous position to a place of 
safety on the green bank of the pond. So 
suddenly had it all passed that the girl felt 
dazed and almost unconscious with the 
shock and the sound of the lushing water 
in her ears. She sat down upon the 
grassy edge, and burst into tears. Captain 
Talbot stood looking at her in silence. 

“ Why did you do it ? Why did you not 
stop when I called to you ? ” he said 
sternly. “ You must have known how 
dangerous it was, and that you were 
rushing headlong to your death.” 

“ I did not know it. You—you are very 
unkind,” her tears flowing afresh. 

“ Come and get your wet things off as 
quickly as you can,” Lionel said, more 
kindly, as he held out his hand to help her 
to her feet. 

“I cannot walk in my skates,” Grace 
said, a half-smile curling her lips. 

“No, of course not, how stupid of me! 
Let me unfasten them for you.’* He knelt 
at her side, whilst she held out her foot, in 
its pretty little French boot' and bright 
Acme skate, for him to unfasten the latter. 

He would have liked to linger over his 
task ; it was all too sweet to have the grace¬ 
ful form so near him, all too sweet (he 
acknowledged the truth) to have her re¬ 
stored to him from the jaws of death. He 
might put it aside, but the feeling in his 
heart now was no dislike, no feeling of 
disgusted aversion, it was deep, tender 
love f 

But a shiver from Miss Rcndlcsham 
hastened his movements : he took the 
skates in his hand, gave the other to the 
girl, and in silence they took their way 
across the showy field towards Pentallwn 
Castle. 

“Have you hurt your hand?” Grace 
triked the question politely, as she noticed 
him looking at it somewhat ruefully. 

“ I sprained it, I think; it is nothing, 
though." 

“ Did you sprain it when you fished me 
ouf of the water ? ” looking at him curiously. 

“ Yes—I—a piece of ice-” 

“ Now, don’t prevaricate, you know you 
diditln my service, and that if it hadn’t 
beetrforj'<>» I should have been drowned. 
Oh, Captain Talbot, don’tthinkme ungrate¬ 


ful, indeed, indeed 1 am not ! * She laid 
her hand upon his arm, her sweet blue 
eyes looked up at him tail of tears. “ How 
can I thank you ?" she said softly. • 

They were in the middle of a small wood 
which divided the park from the rest of 
the estate. No sound broke the stillness 
but the distant rushing brook, and the 
crackle of the leaves beneath their feet. 
At the sight of the fair face, pale now from 
recent fright, at the blue eyes so soft and 
innocent, looking up gratefully into his own. 
Captain Talbot forgot his recent bitter 
feelings against the heiress, forgot her fast 
manners, her painted face and towzled 
hair, forgot the draggled appearance she 
presented now in her dripping garments, 
and which at any other time he would have 
regarded as a fresh jar to his fastidious¬ 
ness, forgot his good manners, honour, and: 
manhood, and throwing his arms suddenly 
round the astonished girl, kissed her lips, 
and hair, and face. Then his passion wore 
itself out, and he stood before her, sullen 
and ashamed, his eyes on the ground, his 
face flushed with self-reproach. 

For some moments there was silence 
—a silence awful and overwhelming. 
Grace stood gasping_ and white, her 
breath coming and going in quick, short 
intervals from her parted lips. Then she 
spoke. “ Captain Talbot, I hated and 
despised you before you came, because I 
heard you spoken of as a lady-killer, and a 
hero above your fellows. I hated you 
when you came, because 1 saw how much 
superior you thought yourself to every one 
else—how much you looked downupon each " 
and every person around you. But the 
hate and contempt I felt for you then are 
nothing to the hate and contempt I feel 
for you now! You are unworthy the name 
of a man, far less a gentleman! Never 
dare to speak to me again, so long as we 
are in the house together; and I pray that 
as far as I am concerned that time maybe 
short.” She turned away as she spoke, 
walking quickly towards a little gate, lead¬ 
ing to the park. 

Lionel followed hej> “ Miss Rendleshatn 
—Grace ! oh, stay and hear me ! I love 
you! ’’ The words came low and hoarse 
I from his lips as he reached her side., ghe 
laughed, a bitter, sarcastic laugh, then* it 
died away, and once more rtfc, angry flush 
mounted to her brow. 

“You love me? Truly, you are a strange 
wooer. But think not that you will deceive 
me by your mocking words! I don't 
believe a single syllable of it! Not one / " 
she repeated emphatically, seeing that he 
was about to speak. “ 1 have told you I 
hate and despise you, I tell you so agaia. 
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Leave aw, 1 will itotrxtay another instan 
In your company—you ate a cowardly 
ungen tlemanly man !" 

Before Captain Talbot had time to re 
rover from his amazement at her vehe¬ 
mence, she had gone, and he watched hei 
slight figure disappear round a bend in th( 
p»rk, without offering to move or Mow in 
hir footsteps. _ t 

CHAPTER IV. 

! INNER at the Castle was a pon- 
j yny) dcrous meal, dragging out the 
courses like an alderman’s ban¬ 
quet. To-night it seemed to 
Grade Rendiesham to drag out longer than 
usu^ as she sat by Captain Talbot’s side, 
and patched the dishes passing endlessly 
round the table. Fain would she have 
declined his unwelcome escort when Lady 
Armitage bade Lionel Talbot “take in 
Miss Rendiesham,” but she could not draw 
attention to their open quarrel, so she 
moved off beside him in haughty silence, 
just touching with the tips of her jewelled 
fingers his proffered arm. The gorgeous- 
ness of her costume on this evening was 
heightened by every means in her power. 
A white satin' dress, embroidered in huge 
sunflowers, trailed yards on the ground 
behind her. A coronet of gold filagree 
was bound round her fair hair, which to¬ 
night she wore classically plain, while 
heavy gold ornaments covered her neck 
and arms, and long pendants of the same 
weighed down the small ears. Her face 
was painted and powdered as usual, and 
the scarlet lips were heightened by artistic 
colouring. 

On the other side of Grace sat George 
Middleton, too engrossed with Minna 
Armitage (with whom he was carrying on 
a tender flirtation) to have eyes or ears for 
iny one else. Grace’s eyes wandered off 


:o the opposite side, where Joe was sitting 
between the two Miss Durnfords, and poor 
>ittle Miss Porter, looking pale and haggard, 
was trying to appear interested in what 
:he Rector was telling her about some new 
style of church Uchitecture, while Mr. 
Bland, the curate, grew apoplectic in his 
/iqlent efforts to attract her attention. 

’ "You are not eating anything, Miss 
Rendiesham.” The voice of Captain 
Talbot broke in upor. her reverie, cold and 
tourteous. She leaned back in her chair, 
/ouchsafing him no answer. 

“Are you still angry with me?” His 
mice was low, the tones winning, but Grace 
lid not speak, or give one answering look 
it the grey eyes which were watching her 
so intently. CfofitJain Talbot turned jaway 


at last, and addressed some trivial remark 
■ to the Rector’s ftt»homely-looking spouse, 
who sat on the other side of him. He 
bided his time, but bis determination to> 
make Miss Rendiesham speak to him, and 
listen to his pleadings for forgiveness for 
the rash act of the morning, remained 
unshaken. With singular adroitness he 
managed to place the leg of his chair on 
the long trailing end of the white satin 
gown. When the ladies moved she would 
be obliged to ask him to release her. The 
moment came at last The Rector’s wife 
stopped short in the midst of a long 
harangue upon the coming Christmas 
school-treat, and rose in answer to Lady 
Armitage’s look. Now Grace must speak 
to him; once more the blue eyes would 
look at him—coldly, no doubt, but that 
would be better than nothing. 

“ Joe ! ” The loud voice fell clear as a 
bell across the table. 

“ Yes, Grace." 

“ Come here.” 

Joe made his way past the ladies, who 
were filing out one by one, and reached 
Miss Rendiesham’s side. 

“ Take that chair off my dress.” 

In courtesy bound, Captain Talbot in¬ 
stantly rose, but without a glance or word 
if thanks, Grace swept past him and the 
astonished Joe, and left the room in the 
wake of the other ladies. 

“ Halloa, Lionel 1 been having a tussle? 

By Jingo ! but I wouldn’t be in your shoes 
if you have put Grace out! she'll never 
make it up.” 

“ Miss Rendiesham has chosen to take 
offence at nothing—it is no concern of 
mine," was the cold reply. 

“ Strange, after your saving her life, too, 
this morning; she told me all about it.” 

“ What did she say? ” eagerly. 

“ Oh, nothing, only that she tumbled into 
that hole, all through going near it, when 
you told her not, and that you had fished 
her out and hurt your wrist in doing it, and 
how very grateful she was." 

“ Magnanimous, certainly,” Lionel Talbot 
muttered to himself, as Joe left him and 
went back to his place; “but she shall 
forgive me yet, ay, and love me ! ” 

When Miss Rendiesham joined the 
ladies she found them all talking at once, 
and plying the footman with questions, who 
stood in the middle of the room, like a 
prisoner at the- bar. 

“ Can we see it ?" 

Who saw it first ?” 

“Have they telegraphed for the fire-. ' 
engines ? " 

“ How long is it since it began ? ” 

J? Where did you first hear of it ?” 
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The unfortunate footman, a new-comer, 
and very bashful, grew fiery red under the 
gate of so many eyes, and his answers 
were so incoherent that Grace, who bad 
been vainly trying to make out the cause 
of the hubbub, gave up at last in despair. 

“ Go down and tell your master at once, 
and'see what he says about your going to 
help. Don’t all go. Simmonds had better 
stay to bring up the tea,” Lady Armitage 
said. 

“Whatever is the matter?” Miss Rendle- 
sham at last managed to ask, as the man 
left the room. 

“ The cottages down at the end of the 
ark, just at the beginning of the village, 
ave caught fire, and are burning furiously, 
they say. 1 cannot make out when the 
fire began, but, from what Charles says, 
they cannot get enough hands to help, and 
nobody thought of telegraphing for the 
engine till half an hour ago, it seems.” 

“ How shocking! Cannot something be 
done ?” 

“I don’t know. I have sent to Sir 
John to see. Grace, dear, may I trouble 
you for my bag of coloured silks ? Thank 
you, love,” and Lady Armitage sank lan¬ 
guidly into a chair, and began a long dis¬ 
cussion with Mrs. Morton, the Rector’s 
wife, about the distribution of the coals 
and blankets for Christmas. 

“What is the matter, Miss Porter?” 
Grace went over to where the little com¬ 
panion was sitting in a corner by the win¬ 
dow, and laid her hand on her shoulder. 
Miss l-’orter started, and lifted a pair of 
tear-filled eyes to the blue ones looking 
down so compassionately upon her. 

“Tell me, can I help you?" The low, 
sweet voice would have startled and amazed 
Lionel Talbot not a little could he have 
heard it, but he was safe for another hour 
at least. Grace had no fear of his 
approach. 

“Nothing—at least nothing that I ought 
to tell you, dear Miss Rendlesham. Do 
not ask me." ' 

“ But I shall ask you, and I must have 
an answer. Have those girls been plaguing 
you again. I wonder you put up with them. 

I wouldn’t 1 ” 

“They have given me notice to-day, and 
—and Miss Letitia said such dreadful things 
to me. I couldn’t repeat them; and oh, dear 
Miss Rendlesham, what shall I do? I 
have a sick mother at home, and young 
brothers and sisters—so many mouths to 
feed. What shall I do if I cannot get 
Another situation, and Miss Letitia declares 
she will not speak for me ? ” Tears came in 
a shower at the close of the speech, and for 
some moments Miss Porter wept bitterly. 


“ Do not cry. You shall come and stay 
with me when you leave them, and 1 we will 
see about something else for you, far better 
than what you are doing now. 1 will speak, 
to Mrs. Grey; she is coming to-morrow, 
and she will help us. Dry your eyes, an« 
don’t breathe a word of having told mt, 
and I will help you.” i 

“ You are so kind, my dear, how can; I 
thank you ? ” murmured Miss Porter, wiping 
her eyes. 

“ By looking happy again. Come ind 
play me something. Oh, here are the 
gentlemen.” Grace’s tones resumed their 
usual harsh drawl as she spoke the last 
words. 

Sir John came in all excitement. 11 My 
dear, if the ladies will excuse me, I shall 
just go down and see about this fire ; it 
may be serious if it spreads, and something 
ought to be done at once.” 

“I shall go with you, father,V'saidJoe. 

“And I,” “And I,” said George Middle- 
ton and Captain Talbot. 

Grace felt relieved. She dreaded that 
Lionel would take the opportunity of the 
presence of so many people to torment her 
with further conversation. Now, however, 
he was going out, and she could enjoy her¬ 
self for a whole evening freed from his 
obnoxious presence. 

The departure of the gentlemen was the 
signal for general ennui on the part of 
Letitia Durnford and her sister, who sub¬ 
sided into two arm-chairs, the one with a 
book of photographs over which she dozed* 
unobserved, the other with an interminable 
strip of black satin, upon which she was 
stitching leaves of all sorts, colours, and 
sizes, withered, fresh, and turning to red, 
in stiff, unnatural sprays, interspersed with 
many-hued and impossibleflowersto match. 
Lady Armitage, the Rector and his wife, 
and Mr. Bland sat down to whist, over 
which Mr. Morton was in the habit of 
using strong and unclerical expressions, 
and generally forgetting his holy office, 
while Mr. Bland, being of an absent dis¬ 
position, was several times on the point of 
osing his curacy through inadvertent mis- 
akes in following the lead of his reverend 
brother-minister. * 

Grace went to the piano to sing, Miss 
Sorter playing her accompaniments ; .and 
is the sweet strains floated through the 
oom, it seemed as though an Siigel should 
lave been singing rather than the gaily 
dressed painted-butterfly looking girl, 
whose manners were so little in accord¬ 
ance with the refined grandeur of her vocal 
powers. 

It was past eleven o’clock when Sir John 
Armitage and the othergentlemen returned. 
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The Rector and his wife had taken their j 
departure, as had also Mr. Bland; and the 
ladies were beginning to yawn surrepti¬ 
tiously behind their fans, and make up their 
minds not to wait up any longer for tidings 
of the doomed cottages. Lady Armitage 
had risen and laid aside her work with a 
“ Really, I am sure we had better go to 
bed ; they may not be home for hours yet,” 
when the door was flung open and Sir John 
entered, flurried and breathless, the sleeve 
of his coat hanging in festoons, and his 
face and hands black with smoke. After 
him came the others, looking no less 
dilapidated, Captain Talbot with his arm 
in a sling, his face white and weary, and 
the appearance of great exhaustion about 
his whole bearing. 

“ Ladies, I have brought you a hero ! ” 
Sir John exclaimed in his loud, cheery 
tones. “This fellow,” pushing Lionel for¬ 
ward, “saved a woman and child at the 
risk of his own life." 

“Don’t, Sir John; you make me quite 
uncomfortable,” the “hero” answered, a 
wan smile illuming his pale features, 
“I only did what any other man would 
have done in my place. The poor woman 
was ill ’’—turning to Lady Armitage—“and 
her husband, who was busy at the pumps, 
seemed to have either forgotten her or 
trusted her to the care of somebody else. 
At any rate, there she was, up in a little 
back garret, and would have been burned 
to death if 1 had not happened to hear her 
Cries in time to get her out of the burning 
cottage." 

“And the child?” The words came 
from Grace; she had hung upon his story 
with her large blue eyes fixed on his face, 
forgetting her resolution never to speak to 
him again, in her interest about the fire 
and its results. At the sudden flushing of 
the dark face, and the glance she received 
from the grey, passionate eyes, she 
remembered all too late the slip she had 
made. 

“Tell me about the child, Joe.” Miss 
Rendlesham turned her back before Captain 
Talbot could answer her, and seizing upon 
Joe, led him away to the window, where a 
long whispered conver&tion took place. 

“ Poor things t they are in a sad plight,” 
Sir .John said pityingly—“burnt out of 
house and home, and Marsham away, too ; 
that stingy’ITailitf of his won’t do much to 
help them. We must get up a subscription 
somehow; I shall have to go round with 
the hat to-morrow. Hind, the bailiff, says 
he can’t rebuild the cottages till he hears 
from his master.’’ 

“ Well, he could scarcely rebuild them 
on his own responsibility, could he t * Lady 


Armitage said languidly. “George, my 
candle, if you don’t mind; I have dropped 
my needle.” 

“ I must go and see after them to-morrow 
—that poor woman and the baby,” Minna 
said, “and take them some warm blankets; 
it is so dreadful to think of so many house¬ 
less creatures this bitter night.” , 

“ Perhaps, Minna, you would like to in¬ 
vite them here for Christmas ? ” the loud 
voice of the heiress called from the other 
end of the room. 

“ Perhaps I should,” she retorted, laugh¬ 
ing, as she gathered up her work and 
followed the other ladies from the room. 

“ Don’t forget, Joe ; good-night—don’t 
dream of fire and wake us all up in the 
middle of the night on a false alarm,” and 
with a light laugh Miss Rendlesham 
tripped from the room. 

“ Come downstairs, boys, and have a 
pipe and a glass of toddy after your exer¬ 
tions,” Sir John said jovially, putting his 
head in at the door on his way to the 
smoking-room. The young men needed 
no second bidding, and soon Lionel Talbot 
stood alone by the blazing Are in deep and 
gloomy thought. His arm was paining 
him a good deal, making him feel sick and 
faint, while mortified regret at the effects 
of his recent behaviour towards the heiress, 
added to his feelings of misery. He could 
not join the trio in the smoking-room. 
Their conversation would weary him to 
death ; he would go straight to bed. Per¬ 
haps by to-morrow- 

The drawing-room door opened softly,, 
and Grace entered. She came up to the 
fireplace and laid her hand on his arm. 
“Listen, Joe! I have another idea, only 

don’t breathe a word- Oh, Captain 

Talbot, I didn’t know it was you. I beg 
your pardon." Her face had flushed 
crimson. Her head haughtily held on 
high showed that she regretted too late her 
mistake. With a low-spoken “ Good even¬ 
ing,” she would have i assed him. 

“ Stay, Miss Rendlesham, for Heaven’s 
sake!” He looked so white and wan, so 
sorrowful and full of pain, that the girl’s 
tender heart was touched. She waited 
beside him. 

“ What can you want with me after this 
morning?” The voice was low and sweet, 
in spite of the reproach conveyed in the- 
words. 

“ Only to tell you how"sorry I am, and 
ask your forgiveness. If you only knew 
how I have suffered to-day, you would not 
withhold it” The tender grey eyes were 
fixed appealingly on hers. Grace was 
touched by their expression. 

“I forgive you,” she said gently. “ I an* 
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onty sorry you should have thought so 
badly of me as to act as you did to-day.” 

I do not think badly of you; - Heaven 

ferbid! I-” A sharp spasm of pain 

contracted his face. He staggered into a 
Ahair. 

“ Oh! what is the matter F You are ill 
—fajnt 1 Can I get you anything ?" She 
spoke gently, pityingly, her face full of 
womanly sympathy. 

“ No, thanks; it is my arm. It pains me 
so. It will pass off soon.” 

“ But.you must have something done for 
it at once. I will call-” 

“ No; don’t trouble. I will get my man 
to look to it presently. A burning rafter 
struck it, and I had not time to have it 
seen to at the time. It is better now,” 
faintly. 

“ Will you let me look at it ? I am a 
very good dresser of wounds. Perhaps I 
could get you something for it." With 
gentle fingers she had untied the sling from 
his neck, all her enmity forgotten in 
thought of his suffering. Then insisting 
upon his removing his coat, she un¬ 
fastened the studs from his wristband, and 
almost screamed as her eyes fell upon the 
wound. From the elbow to the wrist his 
arm seemed to have been literally cut 
through, and the badly-arranged bandage 
was soaked with blood. 

“ The doctor must be sent for at once; in 
the meantime I can perhaps make you more 
comfortable,’’she said, and without heeding 
his words of protest, she glided quickly 
from the room, her gorgeous satin dress 
trailing behind her. In about five minutes 
she returned, followed by a maid carrying 
a bowl of water and bandages. 

“ I have sent for Doctor Milman,” she 
said, as she took off her bracelets, and the 
many rings which adorned the slim white 
fingers. Then taking the injured arm, she 
gently bathed and bandaged it, talking all 
die time in a soft, gentle voice, to distract 
his attention from the pain she knew he 
must be enduring. , 

“ That will do, Martin, you can take the 
bowl away; ” then as the maid retired, “You 
feel easier now, don’t you ? ” 

“You are an angel!” he murmured, 
looking up at her with adoring eyes. 

“'Don’t say so, pray,” laughing, “ I shall 
shock you again to-morrow, and make you 
think me fast, frivolous, and vulgar; but 
1 must wish you good-night, and hope your 
arm will be better in the morning." 

She gathered up her rings and bracelets 
from the table, and swept away, leaving 
him sorely puzzled and disappointed. She 
had not offered to shake hands. Could it 
be that ho was still,unforgiven ? What a 


tender, womanly heart lay tinder the 
worldly exterior i What an angel she would 
be if only she could be made to discard 
her eccentricities of dress and manner! 
Heigho! how he loved her, in spite at 
them all 1 _____ 

CHAPTER V. 

HERE is Grace ?" Lady Armi- 
tage said next morning, 
when breakfast was half over 
and the heiress had not made 
her appearance. 

“ Here, Lady Armi tage,” a voice replied 
before any one could answer, and Miss 
Rendlesham entered the room, arrayed in 
a costume of bright blue plush, buttoned 
down the front with large brass buttons. 
“ I am sorry to be late, awfully sorry, but 
that fool of a Martin never called me. 
Thanks, Mr. Middleton, don’t move, I’d as 
soon sit me down yonder,” moving away as 
she spoke to a seat by Captain Talbot, in 
whose fastidious ears the words “ that fool 
of a Martin ” were still tingling. 

Not a trace of her last night’s gentle 
mood was visible, either in her manner or 
face, which latter was rouged and powdered 
as usual. 

“Arm better?” she said, as she seated 
herself. 

“ Much better, thanks,” coldly. 

“That’s all right," cheerfully. “Joe, 
give me some ham. Where’s Sir John ?” 
Miss Rendlesham glanced round the table 
as she asked the question. 

“Gone after those people who were 
burnt out last night; and it is so tiresome ; 
he has carried away the key of the post¬ 
bag with him, and we cannot get at the 
letters. He is so painfully energetic, one 
would think he was quite a young man! ” 
Lady Armitage sighed, as though her 
husband were past reclamation. 

“It is rather silly of him to go off so 
early and take so much trouble to see after 
poor people like them. Now if they were 
rich it would be different, wouldn’t it, 
Captain Talbot ?” turning to him abruptly. 

“ 1 don’t understanckyou, Miss Rendle¬ 
sham,” he answerecf coldly. 

“ No, of course you don’t. Nobody does; 
but, then, you see, I say what everybody 
thinks. It comes easier in tjje long run. 
Everybody toadies people who are rich," 
and Miss Rendlesham looked round de¬ 
fiantly, as much as to say, “ You see, I 
know all of you think well of me for the 
same Teason.” 

At this moment the door opened, and 
Sir John entered. “ Only think, Mary,” he 
began eagerly, “some lady has been to 
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Hind the bailiff this morning and offered > It war late before the party left the 
to head a subscription for rebuilding fhV church, And darkness had closed around, 
cottages with a hundred pounds, if he wjii making the snow-clad landscape look 
begin at once. She also left enough money weird and ghost-like. No moon shed her 
with him to provide lodgings for those who glistening beams over the scene, no stars 
have nothing left, and promised several of twinkled brightly in the cloudy sky—all 
them to buy them furniture, &c., when the was blackness overhead; and Grace 
new cottages are built. 1 told Hind 1 shivered slightly as she drew her fur cjpak 
would give another hundred, so he won’t more closely round her. 
wait now for Markham's permission, but “ Are you cold ? ” Captain Talbot, who 
will set the work in hand at once. I can’t had walked along in silence by her side, 
think who it can be. The lady would not asked the question with polite indifference, 
give her name, or say where -she came as if the answer were of no consequence, 
from, and Hind said she seemed very “Yes, rather; the church was chilly," 
anxious to keep her share in the matter a was the equally indifferent reply, 
secret." Across the fields in front of them were 


“ Very strange. It must have been Miss 
de Greffe. She is very eccentric, you 
know." Miss de Greffe and Lady Armi' 
tage did not get on very well together. 

“No,; it was a young lady, Hind said, 
with dark hair, and a suspicion of a mous¬ 
tache on her upper lip. I remember be¬ 
cause the description tickled me so," and 
Sir John laughed again at the recollection. 

“ What an idiot she must be to waste 
her money like that! ’’ came in loud tones 
from Miss Rendlesham, as she rose and 
left the table. 

“ Who is going down to the church this 
morning?” Letitia Durnford asked, but 
looking only at Captain Talbot 

“ I don’t think I am fit for much in the 
way of decorating,” he replied smiling, and 
answering her glance. 

’ “ I shall go; I have the font to do,” 
Minna said, rising from the table. 

“ Then / may come and help you ?” 

Minna looked up at George Middleton’s 
lazy, good-tempered face, eager enough 
now, with the love-light in the blue eyes— 
and with a soft smile and rising colour she 
said softly, “ Yes, if you like. Grace has 
undertaken the chancel—she decorates so 
beautifully—I wonder what time she is 
going ? ” 

“Miss Rendlesham asked me to help 
her. I think she is going early,” Miss 
Porter put in timidly, with a deprecating 
glance at Miss Durnford and her sister. 

“ Of course, if Miss Rendlesham wants 
you, you must go. An "heiress is of more 
consequence than us every-day people,” 
Letkia said, spitefully. 

“ If you want me, Miss Letitia, of course 
I will not-2£> 

“Oh, we don’t want you,” tossing her 
head; “you are not of so much consequence 
as all that.” Miss Porter looked vexed 
and uncomfortable, but she said nothing. 
Words she knew were useless where the 
Misses Durnford were concerned. 


the figures of their fellow-workers—the two 
Durnfords and Frank Morton (the Rector’s 
son), Minna, and George Middleton, Miss 
Porter, and the curate. Grace wished they 
would not walk two and two, it looked so 
lover-like; and here were she and Captain 
Talbot, sworn foes as they were, bringing 
up the rear. 

“ Shall we not get on a little faster and 
join the others ? ” she said coldly. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it; but it strikes 
me we should be most unwelcome in¬ 
truders," he replied, with a low laugh. 

“ How silly people are! ” Miss Rendle¬ 
sham said, snappishly. 

“Afiropoi of what?” in an amused tone. 

“ Why cannot they all walk together ? ” 
The girl said the words still snappishly, 
then laughed. Captain Talbot came closer 
to her, and bent his head to hers. 

“ Because they love each other,” he said, 
softly. 

“ How do you know ? ” glancing up 
curiously, though in the darkness she could 
not see his face. 

“ Do you think I do not discern in George 
he same symptoms which are rendering 
my own life a burden to me just now ? He 
is to be envied, for if I mistake not Miss 
Armitage returns his affection.” He spoke 
:he words in a low tone, but without tuni¬ 
ng his head from, the contemplation of 
:he dark forms showing out so clearly 
against the snowy field. 

For some moments Grace did not speak, 
hen she said, “And Miss Porter and 
Mr. Bland, and poor Frank Morton?” 
aughing. 

“I prophesy that Miss Porter will not 
ay nay when the curate asks her, and 
hat Miss Letitia Durnford will be the only 
me left out in the cold. You see how 
observant I am," laughing rather bitterly. 

“You will be able to supply Letitia's 
meant hope. Why don’t you go and walk 
with her now, and prevent her playing 
gooseberry to Dora and that silly youth ?” 
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“Because I prefer walking with you,” 
was the unexpected reply, spoken in a 
calm tone of proprietorship infinitely 
gallirig. 

'But suppose I would rather walk by 
myself?" 

“ I do not think you would,” quietly. 

“flow do you know ?" loftily. 

“ Because between you and me there is 
a strange affinity—were we the greatest 
enemies a subtle influence would draw us 
together." 

Miss Rendlesham laughed nervously. 
“ You talk like a spiritualist,” she said. 

“ I am not one ; but I am a great be¬ 
liever in the power of will and the law of 
attraction between the souls of human 
beings. Were you ever mesmerised, Miss 
Rendlesham ?” 

“ No, never; I should not like to be." 

“ I will try you some day.” 

“ Indeed, you will not,” decidedly. 

They had reached the little gate leading 
to the grounds of Pentallwn Castle. As 
Captain Talbot stayed to unfasten it, a 
rather long process, on account of his 
maimed arm,, the sound of the church bells 
came sweetly over the snow-dad fields— 
they stood, these two, both so beautiful in 
form and character, yet so far different, 
so wide apart, and listened to the faint 
sounds. 

“ Grace, is it to be peace and goodwill 
between us?” Lionel held open the gate 
for her to pass through, as he spoke. It 
was very dark, and as she passed him, so 
closely that her large Gainsborough hat 
brushed his cheek, he felt her start at his 
words; but she did not answer. They 
walked through the plantation, and up the 
terrace steps in silence. At the door of 
the house she paused— 

“It shall be peace between us, if you 
will,” she said gently, holding out her 
hand. 

“And the goodwill?" he asked, as he 
took it in his. 

“ Will perhaps come later, when I cease 
to annoy you, and you are less— f” 

“ Less what? ” 

“ Less cross,” laughing, and running in¬ 
doors. _ 

CHAPTER VI. 

RACE, come here.” Miss Rendle¬ 
sham entered the drawing-room 
dressed for dinner, to find Joe 
Armitage standing before the 
looking-glass over the high mantelpiece, 
surveying with some little perturbation his 
handsome features. 

“ What is the matter ?” 


“ I’ve gone and cut myself shaving, and 
this piece of piaster is so awfully unbecom¬ 
ing. I can’t- think—-— Holloa, Grace! 
discarded the fast and loud at last, eh ?” 

“ Yes ; Mrs. Grey is here, you know, and 
I should not like her to see me as I have 
been the last ten days ; besides, it is 
Christmas Day to-morrow, and 1 couldn’t 
enjoy it properly in all those horrid cos¬ 
tumes,” Grace replied, the colour rising into 
her cheeks. Like an angel she looked in 
her soft dress of pale blue satin, without 
any ornaments but the roses in her bosom. 
No powder or paint marred the sweet 
bloom of her fair complexion; no distort¬ 
ing “friz” took the place of the soft, 
curling hair on her brow. She looked the 
very picture of a high-bred, delicately-nur¬ 
tured English maiden, as fair and queenly 
as the highest in the land. 

“ Don’t I look nice ?” she asked, survey¬ 
ing herself over Mr. Armitage’s ■shoulder. 

“ Awfully swell. But I say, Grace, what 
will Lionel Talbot think?” 

“ I don’t care a bit what he thinks,” in¬ 
differently, as she drew her blue mittens 
further up the soft white arms, and settled 
their large blue bows complacently. 

“ We are going to have some private 
theatricals to - morrow night. Mother 
thought it would be a treat for the poor 
people after their tea. You know we 
always give them one, and last year we had 
a magic-lantern.” 

“Tableaux would be much better!” 
Grace exclaimed excitedly. “ Who is 
going to act ?” 

“ Well, Lionel said he would, if his arm 
is better, and Minna and George, and 
Dora Durnford, I suppose, and myself, and 
you, and-" 

“Why not say everybody at once?” 
laughing ; “ but how do you know I will ? ” 

“ Oh, because you’ll do anything I ask 
you. You are such a darling!” boister¬ 
ously. 

“ Now, Joe 1” warningly. 

“ Well, you are ; I know who thinks so 
too, in spite of paint, and powder, and 
all-” 

“Joe, if you talklilje that I shall send 
you to Coventry on the spot," 

“ Well, I won’t, then ; but it's true, all, 
the same. I say, Grace, let me take.xpu 
down to dinner to-night. I know I shall 
have Dora Durnford if you dhn’t, and she 
takes away my appetite.” 

“ Poor dear, greedy boy! ” laughing at the 
dolorous expression of his fair, youthful face. 

“ Captain Talbot, will you take Grace as 
usual?" Lady Armitage said, when the 
guests had assembled and dinner was an¬ 
nounced. 
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Lionel looked round bewildered. Grace 
had her back to him on his somewhat tardy 
entrance, and he had not recognised her in 
the soft blue satin gown. K I do not see 
her,” he said vaguely. 

■ “I am here, though, close to you, and 
not so very small either!” came a laughing 
voice at his elbow; and Captain Talbot 
turned to discover such a vision of loveli¬ 
ness as made his very heart stand still. Me 
could scarcely believe his eyes. 

“Excuse me, Miss Rendlesham,” he 
murmured hesitatingly, “ I did not-” 

“ Recognise me ? I dare say not. I am 
as changeable as the winds in spring. I 
wanted to say, do you mind taking in 
Mrs. Grey, my companion, instead of me ? 
She is very nice, and poor Joe wants me so 
to let him take me down, because he is so 
afraid of being victimised by the Dum- 
fords,” laughing and lowering her voice. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” The hand¬ 
some face wore a disappointed look, which 
Grace was not slow to perceive. She said 
no more, however, though her lip had an 
amused curl, when she noticed the angry 
look darted at her cavalier, as they wended 
their way to the dining-room. 

♦ + * # 

It was the first half-hour after dinner, 
and the ladies had collected round the 
fire to await the return of the gentlemen. 
Grace had ensconced herself in a low 
chair, with Dan die in her lap, and as she 
pulled his long, silky ears, her thoughts took 
■& wild leap into futurity, as she wondered 
where she would be next Christmas Eve, 
and whether—but Grace felt the hot colour 
mounting to her brow, she would not think 
of that subject. She wished now that she 
had not come to I’entallwn for Christmas, 
that she had stayed in her own beautiful 
home among the Welsh mountains, alone 
with Mrs. Grey, who loved her, and where 
there was nobody to call her fast and 
frivolous. 

“ Oh, but I assure you, Lady Armitage, 
I heard it from the very best authority; he 
must marry money.” The soft lisping 
tones of Letitia Dumford broke in upon 
the current of Qrace’s thoughts. She 
listened to hear whce she was talking 
about. 

w ‘i,It was Mr. Middleton who told me. I 
don’t mind telling you, if you will be sure 
not to let “It go any further, but Captain 
Talbot’s father has threatened to cut him 
off with a shilling unless he marries an 
heiress." Letitia finished the sentence in a 
tone of triumph, and glanced at Grace to 
see the effect of her words; but to all 
intents and purposes Miss Rendlesham 
had fallen into a gentle doze. 


“ Arq you all asleep?” said Sir John 
Armitage, as that gentleman entered the 
room, some time later. “ You are so 
quiet-” 

“We have been talking, but Grace wanted 
to listen to the bells, so we had to stop—” 

“ Come and hear them on the terrace, 
Grace,” Joe said, going over to where she 
stood by the window. 

“My dear, you will take cold.” The 
words stayed Miss Rendlesham on her 
way from the room. 

“ No, dear, I shall wrap up well,” she 
answered, turning to the soft-eyed, grey¬ 
haired woman who seemed old enough to 
be her mother. 

“Take care, then," Mrs. Grey said, 
smiling as she looked at the sweet laughing 
face of her darling. 

For some time the two figures paced up 
and down the terrace, talking and laughing 
in their gay young voices. “ I say, Grace, 
let me have a smoke 1 it will be so jolly 
out here 1 ” Joe said at last. 

“ Very well, only don’t make me" smell of 
cigars.” 

“ Do you mind waiting here by yourself 
while I go and get a light ? I shan't be two 
minutes.” And then Grace found herself 
alone under the canopy of heaven, with 
only her thoughts for company. 

“ He must marry money 1 ” she said to 
herself, repeating Letitia’s words; and 
over the snow came the sound of the bells, 
saying in varied cadence the self-same 
words. 

By-and-by approaching footsteps warned 
her of Joe’s return. “Joe, why must 
Captain Talbot marry an heiress ? Letitia 
Dumford said so ; but it seems so strange, 

I thought he was very rich.” She said the 
words musingly, but Joe was too much 
occupied evidently with his cigar to heed 
her, and by-and-by she went on, still look¬ 
ing over the fields towards where the dis¬ 
tant lights in the church windows gave out 
a pale glow, and the bells chimed on to 
“hail the coming ppom.” 

“ Do you know, Joe, I feel sorry now I 
pretended to be fast, and frivolous, and 
worldly; it was a silly trick to play, wasn’t 
it? And now I have given him—at least 
everybody, a false impression of me, and 
done no good. What did you say, Joe ? ” 
as he muttered something which she did 
not catch. 

“ I know very well you hdvised me not 
(was that what you said ?), but I will tell 
you now, only .don’t tell any one again.” 
She went nearer to him, and laid her hand. 
on his arm. “I picked up a letter of 
yours, Joe, that day before he— before 
Captain Talbot and your cousin came, and 
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I was cross because you did not eyait for 
me,soI read it all through, Joe, and it 
saidtfaatCaptain Talbot would not go in 
for me, as Mr. Middleton was going to do, 
because he had heard I was fast, and 
frivolous, and worldly —‘purse-proud’ he 
called ft. Then, Joe, I resolved to be what 
he t&id l was, to act as though I cared not 
for anything or anybody. Don’t you think 
I did right, Joe?" 

“ Great heavens 1 No 1" 

Grace, started away as though she had 
been shot, for the voice was not Joe’s, it 
was that of Captain Talbot himself! Poor 
Grace felt as though she should welcome 
instant death as the greatest boon that 
could befall her. There was a dead silence. 

“ I thought you were Joe,” faltered Miss 
Rendlesham in a faint voice. 

“ And yet I think the explanation you 
have so kindly given me was better 
bestowed than upon Joe,” coldly. 

>( I can’t help it; listeners never hear 
any good of themselves, you know ”— 
trying to speak indifferently. “ 1 am 
going in-” 

“ Not till I have said what I have to 
say,” coming nearer, and taking her hands, 
both of them, in his, where they lay pas¬ 
sive. “ Grace, I came here, as you know, 
because my parents are wintering abroad 
on account of my mother’s health, and 
because I did not relish the thought of 
spending Christmas in my lonely quarters 
at Aldershot. It is quite true that my 
father threatens to cut me off with a 
shilling if I do not marry money; it is 
equally true that I shall never marry at all 
unless I marry for love alone. I came 
here prepared to dislike you, because of 
your money, and because I knew that now 
there might be a chance of my being able 
to gratify my father’s whim, which I re¬ 
solved no power on earth should tempt me 
to do. When I saw you, dressed within an 
inch of your life, with all the attributes 
(pardon me, my darling—I know how false 
they were!) of. a purse-proud, wealthy, 
vulgar young woman, I made up my mind 
that it would not be difficult to dislike and 
avoid you. Alas ! vain hope 1 You were 
soon more to me (with all the characteris¬ 
tics which I hated so much) than any other 
woYpan on earth. I loved you as I never 
loved before ! Nay, do not go ! Stay a 
moment,” as the little hands in his struggled 
to release themselves- “ When I saw you 
to-night as you really were, in all your 
wealth of sweetest loveliness, I could bear 
it no longer. 1 resolved at once to know my 
fate; for if you cannot love me, if you still 
hate me* to-morrow's sun will see me far 
away from |tere, back again at Aldershot, 
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a lonely, disappointed man." He paused, 
and still holding her hands in his, waited 
for her to speak, 

“I had not thought to marry,” she 
began, and the sweet voice trembled; 
“ and—and 1 • 

“And what, sweet love? Oh, Grace, 
do 1 not torture me! It cannot be that you 
still hate me, or that you love another ? 
that Joe, whom you let kiss your Ups 
and-" 

“ Oh, Captain Talbot, spare me I” 

“Speak, Grace ; it cannot be him/ that 
boy, that mere-” 

“ Halloa, Grace 1 Sorry to have been so 
long, my dear, but the governor sent me all 
over the shop to find his spectacles, and 
they were in his pocket all the time! Oh, 
you’ve got somebody in my stead, I. see. 
Well, I’m not jealous ; we are too fond of 
each other for that, aren’t we ? Come and 
sing; and we want to arrange- about the 
theatricals.” 

“ She actually cares for that young jack¬ 
anapes after all!” mused Captain Talbot, 
as he paced up and down the terrace, 
while the church bells ceased their ringing 
for awhile ; and through the closed 
windows of the Castle came the sounds of 
music and gay laughter. “ Heigho ! Well, 
to-morrow will see me far away from here. 
Oh, how can I bear it? My little love!” 
He almost uttered the .words aloud in his 
despair and misery, as he turned away 
from the snowy landscape and dark leaden 
sky, and sauntered back to the house. As 
he entered the drawing-room Grace was 
singing. He almost shuddered as he 
listened— 

" If she be not fair to me, 

What care I how fair she be?’’ 


Christmas-day dawned fair and bright. 
The dark clouds of the night before had 
dispersed, and the sun in all his grandeur 
shone down upon the white earth, scatter¬ 
ing diamonds of sparkling brilliancy over 
all the land—upon the twigs ana bare 
branches of the trees, where the robins 
sang their hymn of jjraise, and upon the 
grass and moss-grown sides of the babbling 
brook, where the icicles rang a silvery 
chime with every passing breeze. 

Round the breakfast-table at Pentaliwn 
Castle a gay and laughing jJWrty were as¬ 
sembled. The post-bag had just been 
opened, and each person was giving his or 
her scraps of news for the benefit of the 
rest. Grace, deep in the mysteries of a 
wonderful concoction in the shape of a 
letter, written on two sides of foolscap in a 
large, round, shaky hand, was alone silent. 
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“You seem to have something ofa task 
before you, love,” said Mrs. Grey's soft 
voice across the table. 

Grace looked up and laughed. “ It .. 
from dear old nurse, filled with all the 
village gossip she can collect. Dear old 
thing! she has got her grandson to write 
it for her; the spelling is something too 
wonderiul,” and Grace laughed again as 
she returned to her voluminous epistle. 

An exclamation from Captain Talbot, 
who as usual occupied the seat next her, 
roused her with a start. He held a busi¬ 
nesslike-looking letter in his hand, at which 
he was gazing with eyes full of amazement. 

“ Bad news, Lionel ?” said George Mid¬ 
dleton, who had noticed his friend's per¬ 
turbation. 

“No, indeed. I never knew such a 
thing. You remember my telling you once 
about that old fellow, the Colonel of the j 
-th, whom I rescued from being run over 
at one of thfe reviews?” George nodded. 
“Well you see, the poor old boy was 
awfully grateful, always wanting me to go 
and see him and all that. Then he went 
out to Australia to see after some property 
there, and I never heard anything of him 
since. This letter is from his lawyer 
telling me of his death and acquainting 
me with the fact of his having left the 
whole of his money, some ,£ 12.000 a year, 
together with a fine old estate in Yorkshire, 
to your humble servant." 

“ Bravo! what an old trump 1 My dear 
boy, I congratulate you with all my heart! 

I only wish it had been me; but you always 
were such a lucky dog ! ” and the Honour¬ 
able George Middleton chipped off the top 
from his second egg with a long-drawn 
sigh. 

Congratulations poured in upon the 
fortunate heir from all sides. Only Miss 
•Rendlesham held her peace. Lionel had 
looked at her once; as he told his story, 
but she was still deep in her correspond¬ 
ence, and took no heed of his movements. 

“ I suppose you will leave the army now,” 
Sir John said, looking keenly at Lionel. 

The latter shank his head. “ Not yet. 

I could not settle dovSn to a lonely bachelor 
life in my new domain. I must wait 
•awhile, till I am too old for the service," 
laughing and colouring a little. 

“ But j’Su will marry, of course—lots of 
girls will have you, only too glad "—replied 
his host, laughing, and winking at Grace, 
who happened to catch his eye. 

“ In that case, if anybody took pity on 
me, of course I should retire,” Captain 
Talbot said, as a general move was made 
from the table. 

Miss Rendlesham kept aloof from Lionel 


throughout the morning, and not once did 
he get a chance of 'speaking to her. She 
walked demurely to church by the side of 
her companionj Mrs. Grey, the sweet 
face looking so innocently pure under the 
white fur cap. For Grace had donned her 
polar bear costume, “ To be in keeping 
with the rest of the white world,” she had 
laughingly said. By a skilful manoeuvre 
Captain Talbot managed to secure a seat 
where he could have a full view of her he 
loved, “ for the last time,” he thought; to¬ 
morrow would see him back again at 
Aldershot, and his newly-acquired pro¬ 
perty gave him a valid excuse for leaving 
so soon. 

Outside the church porch after service 
she found Lionel standing, waiting. As 
she appeared his face lighted up into the 
smile which gave to it such rare beauty, and 
it did not leave his face as he turned and 
walked on by her side. Mrs. Grey was 
deep in conversation with the Rector’s 
wife, who had been an old schoolfellow of 
hers,*and Grace knew it was no use waiting 
for her, so she resigned herself to fate, in 
the shape of a tete-H-teU walk with the 
very man she wished to avoid. 

“ Do you know, Miss Rendlesham, that 
you have not yet wished me a happy Christ- 
rifas ? ” Captain Talbot said, breaking the 
silence, ana looking down at her with love- 
lit grey eyes. 

“Have I not? Then I wish you one 
now,” she replied, smiling, and colouring 
under his gaze. 

“ Do you think wishing alone will give 
me one ? ” still looking at her. 

“ I hope so,” rather hesitatingly. 

“And yet, Grace, you have it in your 
power to make my Christmas a very happy 
one. Do you know I am going away to¬ 
morrow ? ” Was it fancy, or did she start 
as he spoke ? 

“ Why—why need you ? " looking at him 
as though to see if he were in earnest. 

“ Because I cannot stay any longer near 
you to see another fill the position which I 
would have sold my soul for. You know 
that I lore you ; surely that is reason 
enough for my leaving you, when you still 
hate me, and love another.” 

Grace did not answer. There was a 
smothered sound, which might be either a 
sob or suppressed laughter, Lionel could 
not tell which. He war not long left in 
doubt Clear as chiming bells came the 
merry sound, and for some moments 
Miss Rendlesham enjoyed her mirth un¬ 
rebuked. 

Captain Talbot walked on beside her, 
his face full of angry vexation. “You 
need sot laugh at me,” he said at length ; 
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“a rejected suitor should be rather an 
object of pity than of ridicule*” bitterly. 

“ I was not laughing at you. I was 
laughing at the thought of your fancying 

joe-” Here she nearly broke forth 

again. 

“ My fancying Joe what ? ” 

“’flhat he—cared for me in that way,” 
nervously. 

“ But you told me so I ” in cold surprise. 

“ Captain Talbotj 1 did not! ” 

“Then, Grace, if you don’t love him, 
don’t you think you might try to love me f ” 
Coming nearer to her, and bending his 
handsome head that he might see her face. 
“ My darling, you know now that it is not 
your money that 1 want, for 1 have more 
than I know what to do with; you know it 
is your own sweet self.” 

“ Faint and powder, and worldliness and 
all ? ” came the question, as two blue eyes 
were lifted to his. 

“ Everything ! ” vehemently. “ Grace, 
will you marry me ? Tell me once for all.’ : 

They were walking along the same snow- 
clad fields they had traversed together the 
day before. In front of them were the 
Castle servants in their Sunday attire, 
behind them the rest of the congregation 
—not a situation for a proposal, certainly, 
but .Lionel Talbot could not wait for a less 
public place for his final answer. 

“ I suppose I must, since you are so very 
pressing.” 

“ And you will love me, Grace ? ’ 

The girl looked up at the tender grey 
eyes, at the handsome smiling face, then 
answered shyly, “Do you know I am 
afraid I have loved you all along ? ” 


“ Now, Grace, how long do you suppose 
I am going to wait for my lawful rights ? ” 
The voice roused Miss Rendlesham from a 
reverie. She looked very fair and sweet, 
with a tender love-light in the eyes which 
were fixed now upon the distant landscape 
as she stood at the library window o: 
Pentallwn Castle, an open letter in hei 
hand. She did not hear Lionel’s footsteps, 
and as he spoke, and she felt his arm: 
close ground her, she started, the brigh 
colour mounting to her cheeks. 

“ I do not know what you mean, Mis: 
Rendlesham, by treating me like this! 
giving her a little shake. “First of al : 
when we came home from church, and 1 
expected to have a nice long talk, you 


rushed away, to discuss private theatricals, 
and now all the time since lunch I have 
not had even a chance of speaking to you. 
3race, you are not afraid of me now?” 
:rying to look at the downcast eyes. 

“No, I don’t think I am,” smiling 
softly. 

She felt his arms tighten their hold 
around her, as he bent his head to the 
golden curls nearer and nearer, till his lips 
met hers, this time unrebuked, and both 
knew that nought could ever come to part 
them on this earth—that no love could 
equal theirs. 

“And what was my darling cogitating 
over when I came in ? A letter ? May I 
read it?” He took it from her hand. It 
was a testimonial of thanks from the 
burnt-out cottagers, and as his eyes fell 
upon the words of praise for the generosity 
of his fiancte. Captain Talbot clasped the 
lithe form more closeiyto him and once 
more kissed the sweet lips. * 

“ So it was my love, after all, who gave 
that money to those poor people! What 
could I have been thinking of not to guess 
it ? But, Grace, how about the moustache ?” 
laughing. 

“ I did it on purpose. I did not want 
ou—I did not want anybody to find it out, 
ut you see they know ! It must have been 
Martin who has betrayed me,” laughing 
rather nervously. 

“ Grace, I cannot think what made yon 
behave to me as you did, making me think ' 
you so different to what you are !" Lionel’s 
tone was reproachful. Grace coloured. 

“ I don’t think I shall tell you any more 
than you have heard already,” she said 
hesitating. 

“ You must, I insist,” playfully. 

“ Well, then,” hanging her head that he 
might not see her blushes, “ I made a vow 
(you won’t think anything more of me 
when I tell you) I made a vow,” pushing 
away the lips that seemed about to protest 
against such a contingency with her soft 
fingers, “ that in spite of my being all you 
thought me, I would make you love me!" 
She hid her face, covered with confusion. 
It was soon lifted however, and her eyes 
forced to meet his. 

“ And the result ? ” smiling down at her, 

“ The result was, I got caught my self,” 
laughing. ^ 

“ And so endeth Grace Rendlesham’s 
Whim,” Lionel said, as he kissed the 
smiling lips,. C. M. D. 


THE END. 
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ERE you ever at Mentone, 
aunt?” asked Helena, who, 
came in breathlessly as the 
little party was assembling. 
“Because my husband is not quite sure 
how it became ceded to France,' or what 
stages it has gone through, and he was 
so anxious I should inquire from you.” 

“In the first place, I visited Mentone 
with some very kind friends quite twenty 
years ago. Its reputation for health-seekers, 
or for. elderly persons who cannot bear the 
cold of an English winter, was only then 
becoming known in this country, and 
Mentone was rising in importance; but 
vast improvements have been made since 
then. At the commencement of the 
present century the town consisted of little 
more than a dense cluster of antiquated 
buildings, covering a conical hill which 
rises from the sea-shore, the whole hemmed 
in by defensible walls, with the remains of 
a castle crowning the summit (since trans¬ 
formed into a cemetery), and a kind of sea¬ 
port claiming protection from the bastion 
on the protecting reef While in this anti¬ 
quated condition there was no road through 
it fit for wheeled carriages. The only 
thoroughfare was the old Roman road, 
about twelve feet in width, sufficient for 
foot-passengers or mules. Good reasons 
for this backward state of things might be 
found in the political distractions to which 
the people were subject, and more espe¬ 
cially in fhe fact that the whole of this part 
of the country was for ages so much beset 
by predatory bands of Moors or Saracens 
that it was advantageous to make every 
place as inaccessible as possible. Villages 
were placed far up the mountains, with a 
good outlook to the sea-shore; approach¬ 
able only by scarcely distinguishable roads.” 

“ But,” said Helena, “that is not exactly 
what I wanted to toiow. Who were the 
first conquerors of Mentone, or to whom 
did the inhabitants pay allegiance in past 
ages i” 

^ It is sufficient to go back to the tenth 
century, I sffpposc, when feudal lords, 
similar to those who had power in England, 
ruled certain districts ; and the ruler of the- 
Province of Mentone was named Grimaldi. 
This feudal lord, clinging to France 
when assistance was needed to drive back 
her enemies, was, after the war, raised to 
the rank of Prince of Monaco, and was 
likewise invested with the Dukedom of 
Valentenois in the peerage of France. 


Baying a Wife. 

The Revolution of 1789. 

Gambling at Monaco. 

Now I must skip over various vicissitudes 
that the Mentonians passed through, and 
arrive at the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when the Principality had the 
honour of supporting the extravagance, of 
Louis I., a prince who, in his ardent 
desire to exhibit becoming splendour 
as an ambassador, accepted a mission to 
Rome from the Court of France, and his 
prodigal outlays led to a system of taxation 
of unexampled severity. The most idiotic 
of his acts consisted in causing the horses 
that drew his coach to be shod with silver, 
each shoe fastened only by a single nail, 
in order that it might easily be lost and 
ostentatiously replaced. In Anthony, the 
son of this madcap, the male line of the 
Grimaldis terminated With onlydaughters 
to succeed, there arose a grand family con¬ 
sultation how Louise Hypolite, the eldest 
of these female heirs, should many some 
distinguished personage sufficiently rich to 
discharge certain heavy debts and obliga¬ 
tions. In a sense, the girl was put up by 
auction. It was made generally known 
that the highest bidder with the longest 
purse and pedigree might marry her, with or 
without the young lady’s consent, one 
thing, however, being stipulated, that the 
husband should sink his own identity, and 
assume the name and arms of Grimaldi. 
After much manoeuvring Louise Hypolite 
was assigned to Count de Malignon, whose 
wealth was pronounced adequate, and his 
ancestral rank by no means impeachable, 
and the marriage took place in 1715, and 
the husband, being proclaimed a Ruling 
Prince, the bride and bridegroom went to 
Nice to spend the honeymoon.” 

“And were miserable ever afterwards,” 
exclaimed Judith, fate necessarily fol¬ 
lowing forced unions.” 

“ Ah, you are mistaken for once. Her 
sister Annette thought as you do, and said 
on the bridal morning, ‘ They will never 
catch me consenting to be bought and sold. 
I’d die first.’ The bride heard it, and 
whispered, 1 He gained my love first, and 
bought me afterwards. Know you not 
how fond I have been qf taking horse 
exercise, and would have no other attend¬ 
ant than Alphonse ? That was my husband 
in disguise.’ ‘ Well, when you go amongst 
your fine French friends I wiph you would 
send me such an attendant,’ replied her 
sister ; ‘ bilt he must only come on trial.’ ”• 

“ Did the Mentonians do better under 
their new sovereign ? ” asked Helena. 
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“Not much. The Princess had a large 
family, and he taxed the people severely to 
provide them additional funds. To pro¬ 
ceed, however, with the history of Mentone, 
when the Revolution of 1789 broke out in 
France it spread to this municipality, and 
so'much was -Honore III., then on the 
throne, disliked for his arbitrary measures, 
that he had to flee for his life, leaving his 
patrimony to its fate, and this was Soon 
afterwards absorbed into the French 
Republic. With the fall of the Convention 
in 1793, and the rise of Bonaparte, the 
Mentonians experienced a gratifying 
change, although the conscription was still 
severe upon them. In the course of 
Napoleon’s marvellous military feats in 
Italy he visited Mentone, and observing 
the imperfect character of the old road 
across the coast, gave orders to his engi¬ 
neers to construct an entirely new carriage¬ 
way ; the existing Corniche was an engi¬ 
neering exploit which raised Mentone 
from a mere hamlet to a town in a very 
short time. After being connected with 
France for over twenty years the Princi¬ 
pality of Monaco was assigned by the 
Treaty of Vienna to the hereditary head 
of the Grimaldi family, who, under the title 
of Honore V., reigned over the Principality. 
The people soon found themselves in the 
grasp of the most rapacious tyrant that 
ever reigned. Honest, industrious, and 
confiding, they were willing to render loyal 
obedience to the old family; but, so far 
from being a sympathising sovereign, he 
ground every farthing he could out of his 
subjects, treated them cruelly, even took 
possession of their mills, and obliged them 
to buy inferior flour at high prices. Earnest, 
piteous remonstrances were made to 
Honore, but they were unheeded. He 
took a census of their cattle, and made 
them pay a tax upon every head. He 
died in 1841, and his son, Florestine 1 ., 
who succeeded him, was very little better 
than his father. Thdferment of the Revo¬ 
lution in France in 1848 spread to the 
Principality of Monaco, and, by a unani¬ 
mous outburst of popular feeling, the 
authority of the Prince was denounced and 
rejected. Florestine appealed for help 
from Sardinia, but in vain ; he made some 
overtures to the people, but they were 
treated with derision; and he was order 
to quit the territory. Having rid themsaMfiTs 
of the Grinjaldis.the Communes of MoAco, 
Roccabruna, and Mentone declared, their 
political independence, in which condition 
they remained unmolested for twelve years. 
During this period they did much to restore 
concord ana prosperity; and it was at this 
time some improvements were effected in 
the various towns. Florestine died in 1856, 


and circumstances then rendered it obvious 
that the Communes must unite themselves 
permanently either with Sardinia or 
France. Matters were at length matured, 
and in April, i860, the people were called 
upon to vote whether they would belong 
to Sardinia or France, and the choice of 
the majority fell upon France. Charles 
III., son of Florestine, protested against 
the union. At length, in February, 1861, 
he agreed to a treaty in which he ceded 
all his rights and privileges over Rocca¬ 
bruna and Mentone for the sum of four 
million francs, and he was further per¬ 
mitted to have the rights of sovereignty 
over Monaco, under French protection. 
Since then Mentone has flourished won¬ 
derfully. It is accounted the most hfealthy 
spot on the Mediterranean, and physicians 
gravely assert that by spending the winters 
here people may live to a hundred years. 
Here Mr. Spurgeon, the great Noncon¬ 
formist minister, goes every year. Here 
Mr. William Chambers, the eminent pub¬ 
lisher, who is very advanced in years, passes 
every winter, and comes back with renewed 
health; and here the Queen of England 
passes some portion of the dreary winter, 
with others of the Royal Family.” 

“What is considered the season foi 
Mentone ? ” asked J udith. 

“ It is said to commence on the 25th of 
October and to terminate on the 25th of 
April, when the heat becomes inconvenient. 
During the winter months frost is never 
known, as it is sheltered by high rocks 
from every cutting wind that comes from 
any quarter but the south, whilst the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean wash the 
shores." 

“ There is one other question I have to 
ask you," said Helena. “ How is it that 
though France does not permit gambling- 
houses, yet in Monaco gambling is even 
licensed?” 

“ You must remember that the head of 
the Grimaldis, who calls himself Charles 
III., is allowed authority over Monaco, 
and so far as social laws are concerned, 
he is permitted to'-make them. The 
territory only consists of a patch of land 
extending Uiree-and-a-half miles along 
the coast by a width at the broadest oftone 
mile; but the gambling licqnces produce a 
good revenue, and here fortunes are lost 
week by week, families ruined, and suicides 
are numerous. It is sad such things 
should be. B,ut the resources of • the 
lace are so very small that there would 
e no revenue to support a prince if the 
gambling-houses were abolished; and 
thus, to satisfy the greed o.‘ a petty sove¬ 
reign thousands of families are made 
miserable.” 
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t N April 7th, 1853, Queen Victoria to have been highly creditable; and in 1876 
gave birth to her fourth son. the University conferred on him the 
Unlikealltheother Royal children, honorary degree of D.C.L. Always deli- 
the infant was small and weakly, cate, an accident at this period, a fall 
Extraordinary care had to be taken to save from a window in Osborne, materially 
his life, and it was feared the little boy affected his health, and brought on a spinal 
would not have a long existence. He had complaint, which gave rise to serious doubts- 
a Scotch foster-mother, who, of course, was as to his recovery ; and on more than one 
selected as the healthiest woman capable occasion the Queen’s anxiety. for her 
of giving the child maternal nursing; and youngest son prevented her from taking 
when questioned by friends as to what she part m State events which she was expected 
thoughtoftheRoyalinfant,sheexclaimed,“I to attend. Oo his coming of age in 1874, 
fear hell never make auld bones; ” but his Prince Leopold was introduced to the Privy- 
constitution seemed to improve, and when Council and accepted as a Prince of Royal 
a few months afterwards the Royal chris- descent; in 1875 he was elected a younger 
tening. took place, the child being named brother of the Trinity House ; in 1876 he- 
Leopold George Duncan Albert, it was said was installed Provincial Grand Master of 
that a more beautiful infant was never seen, the Freemasons for Oxfordshire ; in 1877 
His countenance was effeminate, and many he became a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn ;. 
visitors would have declared the child was and in 1878 he was elected an Elder 
a girl if asked to denominate the sex Brother of the Trinity House; and perhaps 
without pievious knowledge. In domestic in that capacity did he first manifest his 
feelings Royalty differs little from common aptitude for business, and convinced those 
humanity, and the delicate child had more of the fraternity that he had a grasp of 
of its parents’affection than perhaps fell to mind far beyond what might have beets 
the lot of others. He was the pet, nursed expected from his fragile form. From that 
sometimes on his father’s knee, and often time he made himself useful in many ways, 
caressedby his mother, the Queen. HisRoyal presiding over scientific meetings, support- 
brothers, who were much older, were dash- mg philanthropic enterprises, but never 
ingboys,readyforastolenholiday,and when associating himself with politics or any 
no one could see them, indulging in some matters where differences of opinion could, 
boyish freak such as children of thepeasan try arise; thus, whilst he has been making 
Would delight in, whether swinging on a many friends throughout England, he has 
gate, slinging stones, or any other recrea- never made enemies, but whenever the 
tion which would not be allowable under state of his health permitted he was ready 
Royal authority. As their younger brother to aid in any good cause, 
grew up he delighted himself in books, and Perhaps the feeling of gratitude to the 
when a very infant would ask his Royal English nation for the liberal allowance 
father, Prince Albert, questions which were granted him when he came of age may 
consideredprecocious,butwhich werealways have further influenced his mind in bestow- 
answered with the sound judgment which ing as much time as was at his command, 
ever -characterised the Prince Consort. His on beneficent objects. When Parliament 
brothers werealwayskind‘tohim,but treated met In 1874, the proposal of the Queen for 
him more like a -sister, and in sarcasm an allowance for the fourth and youngest 
would call him little Leo, and the latter of her sons was part, of the Royal Speech,, 
word, of course, meaning lion, had a signi- and was proposed by the Duke of Rich- 
ficance which made the appellation rather mond in the House of Lords on July 23, 
satirical. Hewas pnly eight years of age and in the Commons the same day, and 
when the Prince Consort died, yet it carried unanimously, the sum voted being 
would almost seem that the father’s mantle £1 5,000 annually. Mr. Disraeli, in his re- 
haj^.fallen upon this his youngest son. marks in the House of Commons, said.:. 
Always from a boy studious-, a dear lover “ The delicate state of health of. Prince 
of the fine afts, with singular aptitude for Leopold has prevented him from adopting 
accomplishments, such as music and draw- a profession, which, in the instance of his. 
ing, he grew up more as a student than one Royal brothers, has been followed, I may- 
who mixed with the fashionable throng, say, by them with energy and success, 
or delighted in sports add pastimes such Partly from that state of health, and in a 
as his elder brothers participated in. In due greater degree probably from difference- of 
course he went to Oxford University, where temperament, his pursuits are of a different 
he studied with a zdst that few scions of character from those of princes who are 
Royalty were ever known to exercise. Here called upon to deal with armies and fleets, 
he matriculated in 1872, when nineteen Prince Leopold is a student, and of no 
years of age, and his examination was said common order. He is predisposed to the 
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'pursuits of science and learning, and to 
Ithe cultivation of those line arts which 
‘adorn life and lend lustre to a nation. It 
jwould, however, be a great error to sup- 
ipose that for a young Prince of his cha¬ 
racter there may not be an eminent career, 
iRpd one most useful to his country. The 
influence of an exalted person of fine cul¬ 
ture is incalculable upon a community. No 
more complete and rare example of that 
'truth can be found than in the instance of 
his illustrious father the Prince Consort. 
We can now contemplate the public labours 
of the Prince Consort with something of 
the candour of posterity. He refined the 
tastes, he multiplied the enjoyments, and 
he elevated the moral sense of the great 
body of the people. Nor has this influence 
ceased since he departed from us. Public 
opinion has maintained the impulse it gave 
to our civilisation, because it sympathised 
with it. It has maintained in the highest 
degree that great improvement which he 
introduced in the manners and the senti¬ 
ments of the great body of the people. 
The example of such a father will guide 
and animate Prince Leopold, and therefore 
I hope 1 may make this motion which 1 
have read to the House, in answer to the 
gracious and confident appeal the Queen 
has made to the attachment of her faithful 
Commons.” 

It is a well-known fact that if Prince 
Leopold could have chosen a profession 
for himself it would have been the 
Church; but as the days have gone by 
when even monarchy can make a bishop 
of a youth, it was not considered policy 
that the Prince should go through all the 
gradations of deacon, priest, curate, vicar, 
or rector, then dean, perhaps, until he 
obtained the lawn, whilst every step would 
be said to be favoured. He is, however, 
of a religious turn of mind, without being 
at all Pharisaical. Unlike most Royal 
princes, his speeches are not made for him: 
he speaks impromptu and to the purpose 
whenever he attends a scientific meeting, 
or whenever he presides at a philanthropic 
one ; and his speeches are worth listening 
to, because they show depth of thought, 
and often convey new ideas. It is thus 
that hd. appears to be wearing his Royal 
father’s mantle. 

But speaking of Prince Leopold’s health, 
it should be stated that, like all the sons 
of Queen Victoria, he was persuaded to 
travel, and took several Continental tours 
previous to his trip to Canada to visit his 
sister, the Princess Louise, and his brother- 
in-law, His Excellency the Marquis of 
Lome. In this colony the Prince was a 
great favourite ; but a slight accident here 
necessitated an early return to England, 
and his health was again impaired. In 
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the summer of 1881 he was induced to take 
a trip through Southern Germany, and 
here he found that specific for all wounds— 
“ love.” It was not a fashionable beauty 
that captivated him, it was not one of those 
butterflies who are only resplendent in 
the midday sun, but one like himself, who 
loved art and science, an accomplished 
musician, and retiring in her habits, living 
in an old German Castle, her father reign¬ 
ing in the hearts of the few people over 
whom he governed, and who were to him 
more friends than dependants. The power 
of love seems to have been astonishing, 
and the delicate frame of Prince Leopold 
appears to have become more robust since 
Cupid shot his dart, the mind more vigor¬ 
ous, and health more certain. Surely he 
may say with Shakespeare— 

" Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 
Some in their wealth, some in tlieir body's force ; 
Some in their garments, though new fangled ill; 
Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their 
horse ; 

And every humour hath his adjunct pleasure. 
Wherein it finds a joy above the rest: 

But these particulars are not my measure ; 

All these I better in one general best. 

Thy love is better than high birth to me, 

Richer than wealth, prouder than garments’ cost. 
Of more delight than hawks and horses be ; 

And, having thee, of all men’s pride I boast.” 

Like other Royal matches that have been 
made, this is a pure love-affair— 

“ Two souls with but a single thought, . 

Two hearts that beat as one." ■ 

We have only to state that in 1881 
Prince Leopold was created a peer of the 
realm, under the title of the Duke of 
Albany; and we are assured that whenever 
the Duke and Duchess.appear in England 
they will be greeted with applause, and the 
wishes of the nation will be that their 
happiness will be true and enduring. 

With every respect for Royalty, however, 
we must say when the Gazette of January, 
1882, announced that Prince Leopold was 
appointed a Colonel-in the army with no 
regiment attached to the rank, military 
men thought this was indeed putting a 
round plug into a square hole. Seeing that 
His Royal Highness knows so very little 
about military work, he may as well have 
been selected as a bishop or Preside^ of 
the Royal Academy, without taking any 
initiatory steps in either profession. 

Princes, like other human beings, are 
subject to accidents ; and in March, 1882, 
when the Duke of Albany was on a visit to 
his Royal mother at Mentone, he trod 
upon a piece of orange peel, slipped, and 
injured his knee, and it was feared this 
would necessarily postpone the wedding; 
but the doctor’s skill accomplished a more 
speedy cure than was anticipated, and in a 
month afterwards he was a bridegroom. 
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CHAPTER L 




SABEL, Isabel! Look 
what I have found! ” 
cried Ad&le Reming¬ 
ton, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed girl of 
thirteen summers. 
“It is a ladybird, 
isn’t it ? I never saw one 
before ; but I remember 
the verse that begins— 
‘Ladybird, ladybird, fly away 
home.’ Is it not pretty ? ’’ 

“Very pretty, my darling,” 
said Isabel Remington, tendeny 
stroking the lovely blonde ring¬ 
lets of her young stepsister 
Adfele. “ But let it fly away. You 
may hurt it, and it would be 
cruel to shorten its poor little 
life.” 


Adfcle watched the tiny insect 
flutter away, and sat down on 
the rustic seat beside Miss 


Remington. These two daugh¬ 
ters of the late Squire Reming¬ 
ton were enjoying the mid¬ 
summer beauty of the woods 
that surrounded their home. 


Isabel, the elder, was a tall, graceful lady of twenty-three, with a pale, delicate face, 
ctark-grey eyes, and light-brown hair, who, since her father’s death, three years 
before, had never discarded her mourning attire. Flowers or jewels she never 
-wore now—the care of her half-sister, AdMe, seemed her only purpose in life. She was 
one of the greatest heiresses in England, and a daughter of one of Its proudest families. 
A duke had laid his coronet at her feet; she refused it, however, and in vain did her 
friends remonstrate. 


“ My father, on his deathbed, left Adele to my care,” she said; “he implored me to 
be a mother to her. T premised him that I would, and I shall never marry.’’ 

Miss L’Estrange, a sister of Isabel’s mother, lived at Remington Manor, as chaperon 
to theyoung ladies, and was known to both as “ Aunt Margaret.” 

“ Wny are you so sad to-day, Isabel ? ” asked Ad£le. “ I declare you have been crying. 
Do tell me what»is wrong. You look so very pale. Do I try your patience too much 
in the schoolroom?” 


“No, Adele,” answered Isabel, kissing the fair young face; “you never, never tire 
me. I am most unhappy when we are apart You know I have always been a little 
sad since poor papa’s death. My teaching you is a labour of love that can never tire 
me." 


“ You should employ a governess, or give me a long holiday, Isabel Teaching must 
be dreadful work in this hot weather. I know learning is. I cannot understand why 
you should be so fond of me, Izzie. My mother was not your mother, you know; and. 
vol. 15, soy. 
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in books; at least, stepsisters always 
quarrel- Do you remember how poor 
Cinderella was hated? You have been 
like a mother to me, although you are only 
ten years older. I cannot understand why 
you should love me so much." 

a No one could help loving you, my 
darling; every one loves you. The purpose 
of my life is to make you happy." And 
Isabel gently stroked Ad&le’s long golden 
curls—the loveliest curls imaginable, so 
soft, and silken, and lustrous; to finger 
them caressingly was a custom of hers that 
hadgrown with their length. Addle’s face 
wore a sweet expression of love and grati¬ 
tude. Young though she was, she could not 
remain insensible to Isabel’s passionate 
devotion. 

“ Run away and gather me a bouquet of 
wild-flowers,” said Miss Remington, 
quickly. “ You know my favourites—wood- 
sorrel and Star of Bethlehem. Be quick, 
my dear.” 

Always obedient, Addle disappeared, and 
a servant approached, bearing a letter ad¬ 
dressed to Miss Remington. There was 
no postmark on the envelope, and the 
handwriting of the address had an unmis¬ 
takable foreign style. Miss Remington 
took the letter, thanking the servant in a 
voice that trembled; but she did not at 
once open it: she seemed frightened to 
confirm a dread suspicion as to its con¬ 
tents. 

“At last!” she murmured. “It has 
come at last 1 For days 1 have felt a 
nervous shock whenever a letter has been 
handed to me ; but not a doubt remains 
now. Oh, what a burden of sorrow is 
mine 1 But Addle may return at any 
moment—let me face the worst before she 
comes. Poor Addle! May God help us 
both 1 " She hastily opened the envelope, 
extracted the enclosure—a short note, em¬ 
blazoned with a gilt monogram — and 
read:— 

"Remington J?ra» Hotel, so tk June. 

“ Mv Dear Miss Remington,—I reached this 
dingy little place this morning, and now hasten to 
apprise you of my projected visit to Remington 
Manor. I expect to be with you during the after¬ 
noon. I. wish to rest here for a few hours; my 
journey having fatigued me excessively. I do 
trust we shall be good friends. 1 contrive to make 
myself at home wherever 1 go, and I am wearying 
to see my dear little cousin, Adile.—Believe me 
ever to remain, most sincerely yours, 

“CORAUE UB BERANGER." 

“ Heaven help me!" cried Isabel, sob¬ 
bing aloud. “ What am I to do—oh, what 
am I to do ? " Again she perused the letter, 
and, harmless thcfligh it may seem to a 
superficial reader, every word acted like a 
probe on a buraiqg wound. Hearing the 


sound of footsteps, she hastily concealed 
it, and dried her tears. 

“ I must face the danger bravely,” she 
thought. “ I require all my strength and 
courage now. It is weak and cowardly to 
give way to weeping at such a time.” 

“ Good morning, coz," cried a clear and 
manly voice, and its owner, Sir Henry 
Charleigh, stood before her. 

“The day is too old forsuch a salutation, 
Henry,” said Isabel, with affected pleas¬ 
antry. “ Yon should say ‘ Good afternoon.’ 
What late hours you must keep! ” 

They were second cousins, and had been 
playfellows when children. Sir Henry was 
tall m figure and darkly handsome in face 
—the picture of health and strength—and 
gifted with an inexhaustible supply of 
animal spirits, as his ringing voice and 
hearty laugh constantly testified. Tropical 
suns had bronzed his complexion, and the 
hirsute appendage to his upper Up, by its 
weighty blackness, invested his features 
with a certain air of ferocity. Isabel and 
he were quite friendly, although his suit 
had been firmly rejected. Perhaps he bad 
not quite despaired of inducing her to alter 
her decision. 

“ Isabel!" exclaimed the baronet, at the 
sight of his cousin’s red eyelids. “ What 
on earth has distressed you? Tell me, 
Izzie, can I comfort you in any way ? ” 

“You cannot comfort me, Henry; no- 
one can." < 

“Try me,Izzie,” saidSir Henry,earnes.tly. 
“Give me a chance to prove my devo¬ 
tion to you. There is some secret sorrow 
that has weighed you down of late. I have 
observed you looking paler and sadder 
every day. Share this trouble with me, 
Izzie.” 

“ I cannot, Henry," said Isabel, sadly.. 
“ My burden of sorrow must be borne by 
myself alone- You could not help me in the 
least.” 

“ Not as we are, perhaps,” continued her 
lover, with increasing earnestness ; “ but 
make me the happiest of living mortals by 
giving me the right to shield and protect 
you from every assailing shadow of trouble. 
Once more let tne ask you to be my 
wife.” 

“ Hush ! ” silenced Isabel Remington. 
“ Never again must I hear you on this, 
subject. Gladly, oh, so gladly! would I 
avail myself of your counsel and protec¬ 
tion ; but to you I must fetter my tongue 
and deaden my heart. The purpose of my 
life is fixed as fate. You can never con¬ 
ceive, Henry, how terribly hard it is for me 
to decline your generous offers to guard 
me from sorrow.” 

“Does this mean that you love me. 
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Isabel?” cried the baronet, his heart 
bounding with rapture. 

“ 1 do love you, Henry,” continued his 
cousin, warmly ; “ but,” she added in cold, 
passive tones, “ I can never be your wife.” 

“ No, no, Isabel! ” pleaded her lover. 
“Why are you so cruel to me? Why do 
you, in one short sentence, raise my hopes 
to the highest heaven of joy, and in. the 
same breath dash them suddenly to the 
uttermost darkness of despair ? ” 

“ I do everything forthe best,” said Isabel, 
with a sigh. “ You must accept my deci¬ 
sion as final. Ah,” as Ad&le appeared, 
laden with wild-flowers, “thank you, Adele; 
this wood-sorrel is exquisite. Here is our 
cousin come to spend the rest of the 
day with us—for you must dine with us, 
Henry: I have particular reasons for wish¬ 
ing it;. and Aunt Margaret will be so 
pleased.” ' ■ 

Sir Henry readily accepted Miss Reming¬ 
ton’s invitation, and Adfcle danced with 
unrestrained glee, the little demoiselle 
being greatly attached to the baronet. 

“ I like when you dine with us, Cousin 
Henry,” cried AdMe. “ You tell such de¬ 
lightful stories about bears, and lions, and 
tigers. Is it really their nature to growl and 
fight, as the hymn-book says ? Of course, 
I know all your stories now, and all your 
talk about your dogs and horses,” she 
continued, with a naiveU that scarcely 
flattered her listener; “but aunt is so 
prim, and Izzie is so often sad, that even 
your company is a relief. I don’t care 
much for dogs and horses ; I prefer birds 
and flowers. Oh, I must gather some 
flowers for auntie.” 

“How did you leave Louisa to-day?” 
asked Isabel, resuming their conversation. 

“ She is well, and sends her love to you 
all” 

“ Thank you. Don’t you think Adfcle is 
growing taller now ? I believe she has 
grown more than an inch within the last 
two months.” 

“Yes, she is decidedly taller, but still 
short for her age. Of course, she will soon 
be sent to school.” «* 

“No, Henry; AdMe'is not going to 
school. It was my father’s wish that she 
shetrid be educated at home.” 

“ Then we slytll have a foreign governess 
making' her appearance at the Manor ? ” 
said Sir Henry. “Somedelectable madame, 
with spectacles on nose, and a command 
of delightfully broken English. When is 
she to appear? ” 

“Again you mistake,” said Isabel, quietly. 
“ I don’t intend Adfcle to have any teacher 
except myself.” 

“What{ You are going to undertake 
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to finish the girl’s education yourself? For 
Heaven’s sake abandon that idea, and listen 
to reason. You are wearing yourself away 
to a shadow. The schoolroom work is 
already‘far beyond your strength. Your 
devotion to your young sister excites the 
admiration of the whole county; it is 
praiseworthy in the extreme; but why let 
it interfere with other social duties ? Your 
term of mourning expired long ago. Let 
me beg of you not to live in this seclusion ; 
it injures your health. It is wrong, very 
wrong." 

“ Sir Henry Charleigh,” said Miss 
Remington, impatiently, “ your counsel is 
doubtless well meant, but it is at the same 
time exceedingly inopportune. Allow me 
to inform you, for the last time, that Ad&ie’s 
education and my seclusion are subjects in 
which I permit no interference. Never 
refer to them in that way again if you wish to 
remain on friendly terms with me. We 
must go home immediately. Ad&Ie, AdNe," 
she cried to her sister, “ it is past lunch¬ 
time, and aunt will be awaiting us.” Ad£le 
rejoined them, and they proceeded towards 
the Manor. 

The preceding conversation afforded Sir 
Henry ample scope for meditation. Isabel’s 
protracted mourning and seclusion had 
often puzzled him ; but why her determi¬ 
nation to continue her arduous schoolroom 
work, and why, above all, her persistent 
adherence to celibacy after the confession 
of her love to him ? He marvelled for 
what her strange, hidden sorrow could be. 
To him there was a kind of unearthly 
beauty in her pale face and sad grey eyes. 

Remington Manor stood in a fair Devon¬ 
shire domain, equally rich in timber and 
luxuriant meadow-land. It was a stately 
old mansion of great architectural beauty 
for many centuries it had been the home 
of the Remington family, and England 
knew no prouder name than theirs. It 
was well known that the Remingtons of 
Devonshire had, by virtue of their innate 
pride, repeatedly declined the royal offer 
of a peerage. The late Squire Reming¬ 
ton, however, failed to uphold the heredi¬ 
tary family pride, for after remaining a 
widower for nearly seven years, he had 
married the penniless, fair-haired daughter 
of a retired French officer <when past his 
sixtieth birthday, his daughter, Isabel, 
being nine years of age at the time. The 
marriage caused great surprise and regret 
toihis relatives and friends in England ; 
they firmly believed that the old man’s ■ 
dotage had been taken advantage of, and 
that he bad been deliberately entrapped 
into a misalliance. The second Mrs. 
Remington never came to England— it was 
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at Cannes that she had met the wealthy 
English sexagenarian, who was wintering 
there for his health. Isabel never saw 
her beautiful young stepmother; she, with 
her Aunt Margaret, had remained at the 
Manor during her father’s lengthy stay on 
the Continent. She remembered the 
Squire’s return home, when he came ac¬ 
companied by Joan Dryburgh, an English 
nurse, who carried a blue-eyed infant girl, 
at whose birth, he stated, he had become, 
for the second time, a widower. 

The Squire led a strange, melancholy 
life after his return to the Manor ; his old 
friends shunned his society, and stood in 
awe of him; they could not conceive 
what had transformed the hearty, hospit¬ 
able old Squire into a shy, nervous 
creature, who walked through the sunset of 
hislifelikeasomnambulist. Sot;.;suggested 
ill-health and the infirmities of age, which 
others contradicted, as he never required 
medical attendance; many believed that 
grief, either for the loss of his second wife 
or the folly of his imprudent marriage, had 
affected his brain ; and a few maintained 
that the love he bore his younger daughter, 
Adfcle, verged closely on imbecility. He 
died, leaving Isabel, at twenty years of age, 
complete mistress of all his wealth, and 
sole guardian of Ad&le. 

We will now return to the trio, who had 
reached the massive stone portico of the 
Manor, where Miss L’Estrange met them. 
This lady always accorded a kind welcome 
to Sir Henry; a long-cherished wish of 
her heart was to see her niece Isabel 
become Lady Charleigh. 

“Aunt Margaret,” said Isabel, without 
hesitation, “ Henry has kindly consented 
to dine with'us, and I half expect another 
guest—a lady." 

“ A lady! ” echoed Miss L’Estrange 
“ Indeed! Who is it, Isabel ? ” 

“ Her name is Madame de Beranger.” 

“ I never heard thejrame before. Where 
did you meet her ? * 

“She called here to see papa shortly 
before his death. I was introduced to her 
then,” answered Miss Remington, in a 
cold, expressionless voice. “ She told me 
she waf a cousin of Ad&le’s mother. I 
expect her this afternoon, and I most par¬ 
ticularly wish a private interview with her 
when she arrives. I shall give orders to 
.that effect.” 

CHAPTER II. 

Isabel REMINGTON sat alone in 
qjf* her library—*a charmingly cool apart- 
■&, ment, from which the shadows of 
gigantic elm-trees excluded the hot 


June sunshine. The household had 
generally considered it her private room ; 
but that it had been tranformed into a 
study and play-room was plainly testified 
by a confused collection of globes, maps, 
and school-books, together with wax dolls, 
wooden dolls, and china dolls, a skipping- 
rope, and innumerable broken toys—con¬ 
spicuous among which were Noah, his 
sons, and his sons’ wives, recklessly mixed 
with the most important pairs of beasts 
that belonged to the Ark. 

Pale and wretched looked Isabel, with 
disconsolate mien and tear - bedimmed 
eyes. She might have seen Sir Henry 
playing with Adfile under the shady elm- 
trees—she might have heard the child’s 
sweet silvery laughter ring out on the clear 
summer air; but her eyes were strained 
towards the principal entrance of the 
Manor, and her ears were on the alert for 
the sound of carriage-wheels. At length a 
rumbling old luggage-laden fly appeared on 
the gravelled walk. It stopped at the 
front door, and a lady alighted. Isabel 
half staggered nearer the window, and a 
shudder seemed to shake her frame ; in her 
eyes was one despairing gleam, that 
changed into a vacant stare as a stony 
rigidity stole over her features. 

“ It is she!” the young heiress whispered 
hoarsely, and her hands were clasped in 
unuttered anguish. Thus she remained 
for several minutes, as if carved in marble 
or seized with catalepsy. A soft, respect¬ 
ful knock at the door reanimated her. A 
card bearing the name of Madame de 
Beranger was handed to her. 

“ The lady awaits you in the drawing¬ 
room, madam,” said the servant. 

‘ Say that I will be with her presently.” 
Then followed a minute of indecision, that 
was interrupted by a merry peal of 
laughter from AdHe in the garden. “ For 
Adfele’s sake I will be strong and brave," 
murmured Isabel; “ for her dear sake I 
will face the danger that threatens us. Oh, 
my darling, our father, with his last breath, 
enjoined me to protect your innocent girl¬ 
hood, and, by the half) of Heaven, I will 
do it.’’ * 

She cooled her throbbing brow with 
Cologne water and carefully displaced $yery 
trace of tears. Having completely regained 
her self-possession, she opened an escritoire 
and took from it & small cheque-book. 
With a calmness that contrasted strongly 
with her recent perturbation, she slowly 
bent her steps towards the drawing-room, 
and entered without a moment’s pause. 
A sprightly little lady, of the Adelina Patti 
style of beauty, and dressed in black, rose 
to greet her. 
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“Ah, my dear MissRemington,” gushed 
Madame de Beranger, “I am so charmed 
to renew our acquaintance I ” 

Isabel silently and passively submitted 
to her visitor’s ardent embrace. 

“You are much changed since I saw you 
last, my dear,’’ continued Madame. “ That 
was more than three years ago, and your 
poor father was alive at the time. But you 
look pale—very pale. Why ? Is it that 
you have been ill ? No ! I ant glad of it. 
del! I feel almost shaken to pieces by 
that horrid, horrid old cabriolet. You 
might have sent your carriage for me; 
but it matters not: I am here, and I am 
happy. So, my dear Isabel— will you let 
me call you Isabel ? ’’ asked Coralie, in a 
soft, caressing tone. 

“ It is a matter of supreme indifference 
to me, Madame.’’ 

“A thousabd thanks. Certainly not a 
very gracious assent, but it will suffice. 
Do call me Coralie; it is a pretty name, 
is it not ? By the way, my dear Isabel, I 
saw a love of a child playing on the lawn. 
Was that my little cousin AdMe ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, that was Addle.” 

“ What a little angel she is ! What long 
golden curls! What lovely blue eyes ! 
How I shall love her! And that gentle¬ 
man—her companion—who was he?’’ 

“ Sir Henry Charleigh, my cousin.” 

“ Knight or baronet ? ” asked Madame, 
quickly. “ Married or unmarried ? Where 
does he live ? Do tell me all about him." 

“ He is a baronet and unmarried,’’ 
answered Isabel, coldly. “ Charleigh Court 
is his home, about twenty miles from here.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Coralie. 
“Now I should like to be shown to my 
apartments. I intend that my toilette shall 
do both my hostess and myself credit to¬ 
night, and not only to-night, but during 
the whole of my visit here.” 

* “ How long do you intend to remain 
here?”asked Isabel Remington, quietly. 

“For an indefinite period, my dear,” 
said Coralie, smiling. “ In fact the Manor 
looks so beautiful that I should like to end 
my days here in peaft. JYhen I visited 
your poor father I only remained a few 
hours, and the weather was so dull and 
foggy'that I carried away a most depress¬ 
ing idea of the place. While I am here it 
may be as well not to mention that 1 have 
been on the stage—you English have such 
an unaccountable prejudice against it 
Understand that. Also, as I explained to 
you in one of my letters, I wish to be 
known here as Madame Coralie de 
1 '-danger, the widow of a French officer 
who was killed in the Franco-German war. 
When do you dine ? Six! And I have 
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only an hour to make my toilette! Will 
Monsieur le Baronnet dine with us ? ” 
“Madame de Beranger,” said Isabel, 
ignoring the widow's last question, “you 
know that you come here uninvited—you 
know that your presence here is most ftn- 
welcome to me. Understand me at once. 
I wish you to leave this house to-night, or, 
at the latest, to-morrow, never to re-enter 
it. Had my father been alive you would 
never have dared to come here in this 
intrusive manner.” 

“Pardon me, my dear Isabel," said 
Coralie ; “ in your father’s lifetime I had 
the misfortune to be hampered by a brute 
of a husband. Things are changed since 
then. Now I am a widow—I am free—I 
may marry again, if I please. Why should 
I make a secret of my end in view ? which 
is to secure an English husband of rank 
and wealth, but principally the former. 
You must give a ball, to begin with.” 

“A ball! ” stammered Isabel, aghast. 

“ Yes, of course. I must be introduced 
to the county families. It will be to your 
interest to further my plans, for at their 
consummation you will get rid of me.’’ 

“ It is impossible, Madame, and I must 
be brief with you. Name your own terms.” 

An angry light flashed in Coralie’s 
dark eyes as Isabel opened her cheque¬ 
book ; but she said with quiet deliberation, 
“Write me a cheque for /250. I must 
have it. My milliner and jeweller have 
almost drained my purse." 

“ My father allowed you £100 a month.” 
“Do what I tell you,” interrupted the 
widow, angrily. “Let me remind you that 
you won’t gain anything by your cold, 
freezing manner. It is to your interest to 
be civil to me. Write me out the cheque 
or give me carte blanche .” 

“ I must beg you to hear me with 
patience,” said Isabel, after writing the 
cheque. “My father’s allowance will be 
doubled—trebled, if y»u like—and 1 will 
write you a cheque for ,£5,000 on con¬ 
dition that you leave the place to-morrow, 
never to return.” 

“Is that all you have to say?” asked 
Coralie, contemptuously. 

“ You must know how very painful your 
presence here would be to me. Ad 61 e is so 
keenly observant and precocious; one 
incautious word from you might entail a 
world of misery. We live here in the 
trictest seclusion. I act as Addle’s gover¬ 
ness. My aunt and Sir Henry Charleigh 
assist me m the management of my 
tffairs. You would find life very dull here. 

do trust you will go. Consider my 
inxiety; your intercourse .with Adcle 
would be a constant torture to me. Have 
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some mercy for me, and accept my offer of 1 her at the-foot, started at the splendour of 
j£S,00a” • 1 her visitor’s attire. “Doesmy.dmssar- 

' ** Have you finished now ?" prise you, my dear Isabel?” asked 

" Yes,” sighed Isabel, her heart sinking. Madame, with a sweet staccato laugh. It 
“Then hear how I treat your offer of is Monsieur Worth’s latest design, and the 
thfc money you have no use for. I refuse lace is a pattern of my own invention, 
it, and I will make you repent the insinua- What a delightful foil you are to me with 
tfon that my society would be contamina- your sombre garments. Ah, I hope to 
tion to Addle Remington. The blood in enliven your party ! ” 
my veins is as good as, if not better than, Isabel sighed, and they entered the 
the blood in hers. I intend to remain here ; drawing-room. Miss L’Estrange received 
not all the wealth you possess or command the French lady in a stately, dignified 
can induce me to go.- You shall give me manner that Coralie inwardly resented, 
what money I require. I must be treated Sir Henry Charleigh was almost struck 
as your guest—your honoured, welcome dumb at the unexpected appearance of so 
guest—and as the cousin of your father’s radiant a creature, and suddenly felt very 
wife. Remember that, Isabel Remington ; uncomfortable in his morning - coat, 
and don’t make an iceberg of yourself to Madame frankly held out a little bejewelled 
me before your relations—don’t fall below hand, and expressed, with charming 
aero every time you address me. I don’t naivete, the extreme pleasure, she had in 
like it, and, what is more, I won’t submit making his acquaintance. Her dark eyes 
to it. Show me the slightest contempt or brightened as she chattered freely about 
incivility and, as I live, I will make you her tiresome journey from Paris and her 
repent it. Accede to my terms and I will rapturous impressions of the Manor, 
not discredit your—well, shall I say your “ It was so kind of Miss Remington to 
hospitality ? Refuse, and I will blast for invite me here,” she said, trifling with her 
ever the bloom of Ad&le Remington’s jewelled, amber satin fan. “ I am sure to 
happy girlhood.” enjoy my short visit. Never did I see 

“No, nol” implored Isabel, kneeling, woods or gardens so lovely. More than 
■“Spare her, for the love of heaven ! You that, Sir Henry, the friendship of my dear 
cannot be so merciless. I agree to every-, little cousin AdMe is yet in store for me.” 
thing you ask—only spare my darling Sir Henry spoke in monosyllables, and 
Adfcle! ” . stared at the Parisian widow in wonder. 

“ Get up,’’ said Coralie, contemptuously. The lively little lady in her lustrous ‘robe 
“ This sort of thing is all very well in had startled him—the bright, animated 
church. 1 detest a scene ; let me ask you features and sparkling black eyes took him 
not to repeat it. Once more I must by storm. He admired the exquisite arch 
request to be shown to my rooms. Order of her eyebrows, her long, inky eyelashes,, 
my boxes to be sent there immediately. 1 her roseate complexion, and white, glisten- 
take a long time to dress, as 1 never ing teeth, even the amber roses contrast- 
encumber myself with a maid.” ing so subtly with her raven hair. If the 

widow’s plan was to fascinate the hand¬ 
some young baronet, very little effort on 
The dinner-bell rang, and Coralie de her part would suffice. Her ineffable 
Beranger emerged from her dressing- grace of look and gesture alone bewitched 
room; her chrysalis-like travelling-dress him. He hardly observed that the bloom. 
was now replaced by a gorgeous amber on her cheeks was due to a consummate 
satin robe, trimmed with costly lace and application of rouge, or that the arch of, 
enlivened with glowing pomegranate each faultless eyebrow owed its symmetry , 
flowers—a marvellous costume, fresh from to Indian ink. c H^experienced a strange! 
the hands of Worth, that shone like bur- pleasure in hearing her sweet laugh, and : 
nished gold, and became Madame’s her slightly foreign accent in speaking; 
brunette style of beauty to perfection. English. «- „ i 

Amber roses were entwined in the jetty Dinner passed merrily. The volatile 
coils of her hair with* a careless, artistic Frenchwoman chattered without inter¬ 
grace ; ornaments of diamonds, bought in mission, her spirits and vivacity seeming 
the Palais Royal, but glittering with pris» inexhaustible. Later on in the evening, 
matic brilliance that might have defied when they returned to the drawing-room, 
detection from expert connoisseurs, acted she entranced her listeners with her im- 
as a crowning stroke to the widow’s charm- passioned singing of French operatic 
ing tout ensembte. songs. 

She tripped lightly down the wide oaken Miss L’Estrange was nonplussed at 

•staircase, and Miss Remington, who met Madame’s advent “ I hardly know what 
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to think,” mused the worthy lAdy. “ In an I are destr to as! My hushand was killed at 
Englishwoman het air and matmet would \ Sedan by those horrible Germans ■, but 1 
be considered hold and intolerable, but in am proud of his memory: I think it a 
a foreigner I suppose these must be over* glorious thing to die for one’s country.” 
* looked. Her stay here will doubtless be The widow's bright eyes had softened, and 
short, and I don't think 1 shall regret her her voice had assumed a tender tone, 
departure; but 1 shall feel grateful if she “ It is very hard to part with those we 
arouses Isabel from her apathy. My poor love,” said the baronet, quietly, 
brother-in-law’s marriage was a very in- “ Indeed it is, Sir Henry,” continued the 
auspicious affair.” widow, sadly. “ Yet, why should I repine ? 

Her thoughts were arrested by the de- I have health and wealth, and above all, 
lightful singing of Gpunod’s “ Quand du the friendship and hospitality of dear Miss 
Chantes.” Coralie’s voice was sweet and Remington—ah, here she is, and met chlre 
clear as a bell. Sir Henry leant over her to petite cousine, Adfele.” * 

turn the leaves of her music. To have the Leading Adfcle by the hand, Isabel 
music before her was simply a stratagem quietly entered the room. Never before 
to have the baronet at her side : in every- had she looked so careworn and wretched ; 


thing she sang her memory was note- 
perfect. 

“ Thank you, Madame,” said Sir Henry. 
“ Milk fojs, milk Jot’s, to use your own 
pretty language.” 

“Ah, you speak French, Sir Henry?’’ 

“ Metis oui, Madame; but I fear my 
insular accent tortures your exquisitely sen¬ 
sitive Parisian ear.” 

“ Maintenant vous plaisantez. Monsieur 
. le Baronnet. Vous parlez a merveilk, je 
vous assure .” 

“You speak too fast, Madame. The 
true Parisian accent always seems to run 
like wildfire. I can never understand it. 
What a pleasant thing it must be to 
understand the two languages perfectly! 
.Doubtless your English is admired wherever 
you go, Madame. Nothing could be 
prettier than your English.” 

“ Except your compliment, Sir Henry,” 
laughed Coralie. “ My father was French 
and my mother English, and I am quite at 
home in either language or either country.” 

“ I fear you will find Remington Manor 
terribly dull after the incessant gaiety of 
your beautiful Paris.” 

“ Oh, no, Sir Henry;” said Coralie : “ it is 
a most delightful change for me. I cannot 
say how enchanted I was to avail myself of 
Miss Remington’s kind invitation to pay a 
short visit here, and make the acquaintance 
of my dear little cousin Adfcle, whom I 
have not yet seeff You never saw my 
cousin, the Into Mrs. Remington, did you, 
Sir Henry ?" 

-“"No, Madame, she never came to 
England.” • 

“ She died when Adfele was born. What 
a sweet girl she was ! They sent to me 
when she was ill, but, alas 1 1 was too late, 
and she looked so lovely even in death. I 
remember the Squire was well-nigh dis¬ 
tracted ; Jie had been passionately at¬ 
tached to his poor young wife. Ah, Sir 
Henry, I know what it is to lose those who 


she seemed as if moving about in a painful 
dream. “Adfcle, my darling,” she said, 
softly, “ this lady is Madame Beranger; 
she will tell you that your mamma was her 
cousin. She has come from France to see 
you. Tell her you are glad to see her.” 

Ad&le ran impulsively towards Madame 
and held up her lovely face to be kissed. 
“I am very pleased to see you here, 
Madame. If my mamma was your cousin 
I will love you very much indeed if you 
will let me.” 

“ Ah, my little angel ! ’’ cried Coralie, 
embracing her. “ Love you ! I intend to 
love you more than anybody else in the 
world. Dear me ! You are not going to 
resemble your poor mamma ! ” 

At this instant Sir Henry apparently 
found the evening landscape unusually 
interesting, for it completely engrossed his 
attention. Had he looked at Isabel he 
would have seen her face deadly pale, and 
a strangely contracted expression on her 
lips, as she tremblingly supported her¬ 
self at the back of an armchair. Madame, 
as she repeatedly kissed Ad&le, observed 
,the figure of Isabel writhing in agony, and 
a pitiless look of evil exultation flashed 
over her features. 

“Ah, my little yigel Ad£Ie,” she con¬ 
tinued, regarding Isabel with cruel signi¬ 
ficance, “ you are dearer to me than any¬ 
body else in the world; you are a perfect 
mine of gold to me.” 

A half-stifled cry for mercy and a heavy 
fall on the floor followed these words. The 
baronet turned quickly round from the 
window; Isabel Remington had fainted. 
Sir Henry tenderly and anxiously lifted the 
girl in his strong arms, and placed her on a 
couch. Restoratives wefle applied, and 
Isabel soon recovered consciousness. 

“ Where am I ? ” she murmured wearily, 
“Oh, yes, I remember. Take Adfele away 
from that woman—I mean take her away 
to our room—it is bedtime.” 
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©Wft was tlje anxiety felt by Sir Henry 
andJVfiss L’Estrange ; the former offered 
to tide off at once for a doctor, but this was 
htm\y declined. 

“ I was too long in the hot sun to-day, 
Henry,” explained Isabel. “Don’t be 
anxious about me. I am almost well. 
Aunt Margaret, please take AdMe to her 
room—it is past her bedtime. Good-night, 
my darling.” 

“I am so unhappy about you, Izzie,” 
cried AdMe, piteously. 

"You must not grieve, on my account. 
I am quite recovered. Go with auntie to¬ 
night ; 1 will come soon.” 

Madame de Beranger, pleading fatigue 
from the recent journey, begged to be 
excused. “ My dear Miss Remington,” she 
said, with genuine regret in her voice, “ I 
am exceedingly sorry you are ill. Not 
being strong, you should be careful to pro¬ 
tect yourself from the heat of the sun. I 
do hope you will be better to-morrow. I 
should be so sorry to cut short my visit 
here, for I am perfectly charmed with my 
dear little cousin AdMe. Good-night, my 
dear. Good-night, Sir Henry, and au 
revoir.” The baronet opened the door 
and Coralie tripped away, trailing her 
rustling satin skirts with ineffable grace. 

Then the cousins were left alone. Sir 
Henry walked moodily towards the window, 
where, wrapped in deepest thought, he re¬ 
mained for several minutes. 

“ When shall we see you again, Henry ? 
Soon, I hope,” said Isabel, making an effort 
to break the unpleasant silence that fol¬ 
lowed Madame’s exit. 

“ Isabel,” abruptly exclaimed Sir Henry, 
“ who is this Madame de Beranger ? ” 

“A cousin of Adcle’s mother," stam¬ 
mered Isabel, considerably startled at the 
unexpected peremptoriness of the question. 

“ Did you invite her here ? ” 

“ She came here to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of AdMe,” was the evasive answer. 

“ Isabel,” said Sir Eenry, reproachfully, 
“why should there be this equivocation 
between us ? We have known arid trusted 
each other since we were children ; I have 
the use of my eyesight; I cannot help 
seeing that you believe yourself to be in 
that Frenchwoman's power.” 

“ Henry,” asked Isabel, earnestly, “ do 
not question me to-night. You see I am 
not strong, and Heaven knows my misery 
is almost unbearable 1* 

“ Is this woman in any way connected 
with your misery? Tell me that." 

Miss Remington glanced haughtily at 
her cousin, as she answered coldly : “I am 
not in a witness-box, Sir Henry Charleigh, 
and 1 will not submit to be cross-examined. 


I think it most unkind and inconsiderate to 
torment me in this manner, after I have 
besought that you may not. You are 
unable to help me" 

“Are you sure of that? ’’ 

“ I could not be more sure. Oh, Henry, 
believe me when I say that I would thank¬ 
fully—oh, so very thankfully— accept your 
kind offers to comfort me. But they would 
be valueless. Let me say good-night to 
you. Come to see us soon again.” 

“I will. Good-night, Izzie. I do trust 
you will be better to-morrow.” He raised 
her hand to his lips and left her. 

“ He is gone,” she murmured. “ How 
strange his manner was—so abrupt and 
confused, as if he could not trust himself 
to say more ! I am glad to be alone—but 
here is Aunt Margaret again.” 

“ My dear Isabel,” said Miss L’Estrange. 
entering, “ are you stronger now ? ”' 

“ Yes, thank you, aunt” 

“ I am happy to hear it. I said good¬ 
night to Henry on the staircase a minute 
ago. He seemed exceedingly agitated. I 
have come from AdMe. The poor child 
is crying, and cannot go to sleep without 
you. She says she never once remembers- 
going to sleep without her dear sister lzzie 
watching over her.” 

“ I cannot go near her to-night,” said 
Isabel, in a low whisper. 

“ Change your mind, my dear ; if you 
feel strong enough* it will do you good.”. 

“ I repeat, aunt, that l cannot see her to 
night.” 

“Then she will never sleep, and will 
insist on coming to you.” 

Isabel started to her feet. “I must not 
be alone with AdMe to-night,” she cried 
affrightedly. “ Keep us apart, Aunt Mar¬ 
garet, if you love us. I am going to my 
other room, where no one must disturb me." 

“ What is this mystery, Isabel ? Do tell 
me why you won’t see AdMe.” 

Isabel sighed wearily,but did not answer. v 
“ Do tell me,” pleaded the kind old 
lady, after a pause. 

‘ Yes, I will tell you." 

“ What is it, then ? ’’ 

“You ask me why Twill not see AdMe 
to-night,” said Isabel, in a voice of con¬ 
centrated passion. “ Because my unutter¬ 
able misery has affected my brain—because 
I fear that, in a fit of madness and despair, 

I might destroy her life and my own. I 
cannot see her to-night. The agony I 
suffer makes me unanswerable for my own 
actions. I tell you 1 will not see her. I 
feel my reason tottering in my maddening 
wretchedness. I wish to guard iter from me- 
—to save myself from crime! Good-night.”. 

0 0 * * 
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Clad in a light, richly embroidered 
dressing-gown, Coralie de Beranger sat 
before a cheval mirror, gently fanning her¬ 
self, and making a mental retrospect of 
her first evening at Remington Manor. 
“ Sir Henry is in love with his cousin, 
thought Coralie; “ any one could see that- 
She returns his love, but will not marry 
him. Madame L’Estrange wishes the 
match. I think it would be advisable to 
send away this Aunt Margaret—she might 
prove a stumbling-block to my-plans. She 
looked askance at me several times. Eh, 
bien 1 I can make short work of her if 1 
choose ; and I will do it should I see the 
slightest necessity. How fortunate for me 
to meet this baronet on the very day of 
my arrival 1 ‘ I will make the most of my 
charms,’ as Filina sings in ‘ Mignon.’ 
Were I once Lady Charieigh—Lady Char- 
leigh I—the name has a magic sound. For 
me to be dne of the proud, cold, haughty, 
exclusive English aristocracy—it sounds 
impossible. Yet, why not? Yes, why 

not — unless-” The widow paused 

thoughtfully, and folded her fan. Then a 
gleam of most determined resolution shone 
in her dark bright eyes. “ I will be Lady 
Charieigh if I live,” she muttered. 
“ Heaven pity those who try to thwart me 1 
My motto is ‘ Spare not.’ I shall be the 
wife of a baronet 1 I never yet failed in 
anything my heart was set on—never once. 
Ah 1 Monsieur le Baronnet , you admire 
that pale-faced Niobe— you are ever 
feady to come here at her call; and I shall 
take care that she invites you as often as 
I please. I fear I made a blunder to-day. 
Was I too harsh ? This girl’s fainting-fit 
may arouse suspicion—not that their sus¬ 
picions would make one iota of difference 
to me, but in playing a desperate game a 
little more caution might be advisable.” 
She proceeded to replace her Palais Royal 
diamonds in their -satin and velvet 
, cases. “ It was a lucky idea of mine to 
come here ; nowhere in the world could I 
be safer. In Miss Remington' I have a 
powerful advocate. She will help me; for 
she would see me Lady Charieigh in order 
to get rid of me. "Everything is in my 
favour. A very few weeks hence I will be 
Lady Charieigh.” Coralie closed her 
jewei-box, laughing softly to herself. 

CHAPTER III. 

i IR HENRY CHARLEIGH was not 
a courtier. Evenings spent at the 
5§7 balls of a d’tchess were less con¬ 
genial to him than hairbreadth 
escapes at tiger-hunts in Bengal jungles. 
Marvellous adventures could be relate 


concerning the fierce denizens of tropical 
forests, or the grizzly, ursine occupants of 
the Rocky Mountains ; even the dangerous 
Nile alligators had suffered from his 
daring quest of perilous adventure. How¬ 
ever, since his succession to the baronetcy 
at the age of twenty-six, he lived al^ his 
ancestral home—Charieigh Court, a pic¬ 
turesque old mansion, situated about 
twenty miles from Remington Manor— 
contenting himself with the quieter sports 
of the hunting field, and a short annual 
salmon-fishing excursion to Norway. 
Neither was he a politician. The superin¬ 
tendence of his stables and kennel em¬ 
ployed a. considerable part of his time; 
the occasional perusal of the Parliamentary 
debates on foreign policy, or the Times 
leaders, when of any exceptional interest, 
more than appeased his political and 
literary appetite. 

With the hunting fraternity of the 
county he was immensely popular; he 
sang a good song with admirable spirit, 
and told his adventurous anecdotes with a 
oint and gusto that always secured for 
im a host of attentive listeners. In his 
youth he had learned to love his 
cousin, the heiress of Remington, with the 
whole fervour of his passionate nature. 

Poor Sir Henry ! Well did Isabel 
Remington know what had made him an 
exiled wanderer, and had driven him to 
tiger-hunting. Her persistent refusals to 
wed him, together with a horribly unde¬ 
fined dread of a rival, had forced him from 
England. Of course a girl so beautiful 
had innumerable admirers ; her pale, high¬ 
bred loveliness of face and exquisite 
patrician grace of figure would alone have 
acted as a magnet; but Isabel’s enormous 
wealth rendered her doubly sought after. 
A slight ray of hope must have kindled 
in the baronet’s heart when, after two 
years’ exile, he returned to find the beauti¬ 
ful young heiress deeply mourning the loss 
of her father, and still unwed; his prospects 
brightened when Ire heard of her re¬ 
peated refusals to a duke who had humbly 
begged her to accept his golden strawberry¬ 
leaved coronet. All other aspirants for her 
hand shared the same fate. The county 
families marvelled at so strange a line of 
conduct; and romantic novel-readingyoung 
ladies verily believed that Miss Remington 
was, like the heroines of popular sensa¬ 
tional stories, secretly married to her groom, 
or some other unpresentable screature. 

The appearance of Madame de Beranger 
at Remington Manor caused Sir Henry • 
Charieigh considerable uneasiness, for no 
longer did he doubt that she was in some 
way connected with the mysterious 
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consuming trouble vm der which Isabel well- 
nigh Succumbed. Confident in the pre¬ 
science that Madame and he were to be 
enemies, he racked his lethargic brains 
concerning the manner in which he should 
proceed to take up arms against her. 

“ Good heavens ! ” he thought. “ How 
useless I feel in an emergency of this kind! 
To kill tigers in Bengal jungles and shoot 
bears among the Rocky Mountains seemed 
the merest child’s play compared with 
what is in store for me. Even poor 
Hamlet’s troubles must have been light, 
seeing he did not require to do battle with 
a bewitching little Parisian widow in rouge 
and amber satin and suspiciously large 
diamonds.’’ 

Dejected and moody he looked as he sat 
at breakfast; opposite him sat Louisa 
Charleigh, a fair girl of seventeen, very 
recently freed from the trammels of a 
finishing governess. 

“ What is the matter with you, Harry ? ” 
asked Miss Charleigh, as she presided at 
the breakfast-table. “ Your cofifeq remains 
untasted. Was there anything wrong at 
the Manor yesterday ? ” 

“ Not much, Louisa,’’ said her brother ; 
“ Isabel had a fainting fit, but was com¬ 
pletely recovered before I left.” 

“Poor Isabel!” said Louisa. “I fear 
she is not strong; but she is one of the 
most unreasonable girls in the world. Why 
does she not engage an experienced 
governess for Adele instead of slaving in 
the study as if her bread depended on it ? 
She leads the life of a nun, and is a kind 
of civilised sphinx.” 

“ Isabel has a visitor at present-" 

“Avisitor! ’’ cried Louisa in amazement. 
“ At Remington Manor ! Tell it not at 
Charleigh Court; publish it not in the 
county of Devonshire. Good gracious ! 
Eclipses and earthquakes and comets are 
as common here as visitors there, excepting 
ourselves, of course, and 1 never stayed 
more than a few houjrs at a time. Who 
can be the favoured guest ? ” 

“A French widow — Madame de 
Beranger by name—a relative, I believe, 
of Adfcle’s mother.” 

His sister assailed him with innumerable 
questions;about Miss Remington’s foreign 
guest, to which he replied with a certain 
evasion, holding a strict reticence regarding 
his own doubts and fears.. 

“ Do you expect Monsieur de Raulleau 
to-day ? ” asked Miss Charleigh, changing 
the subject. 

,“I am not certain; I hope so. But 
whether he comes or not there is sure to 
be a letter from him. It is quite time the 
letters were here.” 


“Here they are,” said Louisa, as the 
butler entered. “ Is there one from Paris ? 
Has the Parisian Pythias written to his 
Devonshire Damon ? 

“Yes,” answered the baronet, hastily 
perusing a foreign-looking epistle. “But 
it is a very short letter. On account of 
the death of a brother-artist he will be 
detained in Paris for several days. His 
two pictures that were admitted to the 
Salon have been sold.” 

“ I am very glad of it, Harry; he 
deserves to succeed.” 

“ He does, indeed,” agreed Sir Henry, 
folding up the letter. “ I intend riding 
over to the Manor this forenoon ; but I 
will be home to dinner.’’ 

When alone the baronet tossed aside the 
Times he had taken up, and re-read Emile 
de Raulleau’s letter more carefully this 
time 

"My Vert Dear Charleigh,—I regret ex¬ 
ceedingly that my visit to Charleigh Court must 
again be deferred by a very unpleasant occurrence. 
A brother-artist of mine, residing in the same house 
with me, and with whom I had of iate become pretty 
intimate, was found dead in his bed, poisoned by 
strychnine, two days ago. Unfortunately, it is not 
a case of suicide or accidental death, for the poor 
fellow’s wife, a comedy actress at the Th&ltre de 
la Couronne, has disappeared in a most mysterious 
way. Not the slightest trace of her can be found, 
which is, of course, terribly suspicious, for it is 
well known how unhappily they lived. Site had 
money of her own, and acted only for pleasure, and 
was fearfully extravagant. I will write you again 
very soon. Adieu, in haste.—Affectionately yotirs, 
•• Emile de Raulleau.” 

In addition to this there was a one-sen- 
tenced postcript, reporting the success of 
the writer’s pictures. 

Sir Henry thoughtfully replaced the 
letter in his pocket. “Emile has a large 
circle of theatrical acquaintances,” he 
mused, as he lighted a cigarette ; “ and 
this Madame de Beranger, judging from 
her conversation, is well posted up in 
theatrical affairs. I believe that some time 
or other this widow has herself been on the 
stage. Actors and actresses have such an 
unmistakable style about them that singles 
them out from the rest of humanity. I 
wonder if Emile knows her—if they ever 
met. She is the dark shadow of Isabel’s 
smileless life ; could I free her from the 
bane of her unhappy existence, who knows 
how sweet my reward might«5>e ? " 

He ordered his horse to be saddled, and 
rode five miles to the nearest railway 
station, whence he despatched the follow¬ 
ing telegram to Emile de Raulleau, in 
Paris :— 

"If you know anything about a Madame de 
Beranger, a Parisian widow, or any interesting 
facts about her antecedents, apprise me at once. 



It is a case of the utmost importance. Wire 
particulars without delay. Yours received to-day.” 

Time passes but slowly when one is 
anxiously impatient. For more than an 
hour Sir Henry strode up and down the 
platform of the primitive little railway- 
station, inwardly fretting, and fuming, and 
hurling unuttered anathemas at the dilatory 
telegraphic officials—English and foreign. 
The answer, when it did come, proved a 
disappointment:— 

'• I do not know, nor ever knew, aijy one of the 
name of Madame de Beranger. Will write you 
to-night.” 

“De Beranger must be an assumed 
name,” concluded Sir Henry, as he rode 
towards Remington Manor. It is as I 
half suspected. Good heavens ! A woman 
with.a false namd living as Isabel Reming¬ 
ton’s honoured guest at the Manor ! There 
is a mystery, but how am I to fathom it ? 
I never rfead Miss Braddon or Wilkie 
Collins, although my sister declares their 
plots to be unfathomable, and never re¬ 
vealed till the last quarter of the third 
volume. The mystery is connected in some 
way with Addle. Can I forget how Isabel, 
in a state of returning consciousness, 
reiterated, ‘Take Addle away from that 
woman !’ Oh, what can be the secret that 
weighs her down ? ” 

On reaching the Manor, Sir Henry had 
a short interview with Miss L’Estrange, 
who, in answer to his kind inquiries, ex¬ 
plained that Isabel was quite well, with 
the exception of a very slight headache, 
which compelled her to keep her room. 
Madame de Beranger, still pleading fatigue, 
was also invisible. Although a holiday 
had been granted to Addle, la petite 
mademoiselle, as the baronet playfully 
dubbed her, wore a saddened look on her 
lovely face. 

_ “ I am so unhappy, Henry," said the 
girl, as they met on the lawn. “ Izzie 
would not come to see me last night when 
I sent for her, and I cried myself to sleep. 
However, she has asked me to forgive her, 
and of course I have done so.” 

“ Suppose we have % short walk in the 
woods to-day, AddVe ? "proposed Sir Henry. 

“ Oh, I should like ft so much ! ” cried 
Addle, brightening a little, and confidently 
placing her tiny hands in her companion’s 
muscular eigjjt-and-a-half. “Let us go 
through the woods to Elm Cottage, where 
Nurse Dryburgh lives : I will ask the 
gardener to cut me a bouquet for her—she 
is very fond of flowers.” 

This was agreed to, and hand-in-hand 
they set out. Glorious were the woods in 
their summer-time verdure of innumerable j 


shades; the joyous, heaven-tuned carol¬ 
ling of feathered choirs echoed, re-echoed, 
and lingered in the shadowy foliaged 
aisles, where luxuriant ferns gracefully un¬ 
curled their delicate fronds, and sweetest 
wild-flowers expanded their petals, stealthily 
caressed by the filtered sunshine that 
occasionally struggled through the leafy 
canopy. The baronet and his little com¬ 
panion would have made a fine picture as 
they wended their way in the twilighted 
woodlands. He, in the prime of early 
manhood, tall, strong, and handsome : she 
—ah, never did poet sing nor artist dream 
of a vision more surpassingly lovely than 
Adele Remington, when the golden gates 
of her flower-like girlhood were ajar. 

“Madame de Beranger is dreadfully 
tired to-day,” said Adfcle, raising her 
exquisitely fringed azure eyes. “ Mamma 
was her cousin, you know. Did Isabel tell 
you? Is Paris really very far away ? It 
does not seem so in my atlas.” 

“ It would take us nearly a day to go 
there.” 

“And Cannes, Henry ; that is still fur¬ 
ther away, is it not ? Oh, I want so much 
to go to Cannes. I wouldn’t mind if it took 
me a whole year.” 

“ Why, Ad&le ? ” asked Sir Henry, rather 
thoughtlessly : he might have guessed the 
reason. 

“ Because I was born there,” answered 
the girl; “ but not so much for that as for 
another reason. You know I want to see 
poor mamma’s grave : it is there.. I should 
like to plant forget-me-nots and violets on 
it. Izzie must take me when I get older. 
Did you ever see my mamma, Henry ? ” 

“No, my dear ; she did not come to 
England." 

“She was very pretty—not like me, 
though. Her eyes were blue and her hair 
was light; but in spite of that papa often 
said that I did not resemble her very much. 

1 do wish she had lived. I often try to 
think of her as an angel in heaven, with 
white robes and a harp and crown ot gold; 
but I do wish so v&y, very much that she 
had not died,” added the girl, sorrowfully. 

“ Poor Ad&le I ” said Sir Henry, stooping 
to kiss the lovely upturned face. “It is 
very sad. But you know how much we all 
love you ; and Isabel has almost been a 
mother to you.” 

“ Yes, Izzie could not haye been kinder; 
but she never even saw my mamma— 
neither did Nurse Dryburgh." 

“Tell me about Nurse Dryburgh, 
Ad&le.” 

“ She came to be my nurse at Cannes • 
about a month after mamma died, and she 
travelled to England with papa and me ; 



then she lived several years at the Manor, 
taking eace -ofroe, you know. And when 
I gww loo btg to be nursed, Isabel wanted 
hnc to ■become housekeeper at home, but 
she preferred to go to Elm Cottage. She 
heeds two cows and a great lot of poultry, 
and no end of beehives. She must be 
lonely, but won’t admit it. I like her, and 
She is very fond of me.” ' 

“ I wonder who couldn’t be! *’ Sir Henry 
thought. ■>' 

“ Look! There is her cottage in view,” 
cried Adfcle, pointing to the little red-tiled, 
ivy-clad dwelling known as Elm Cottage; 
which doubtless took its name from the 
groups of tall, century-old elm-trees that 
surrounded it. A dark, narrow, winding 
path led to it, and it stood on the outskirts 
of Remington Woods, beyond which was 
an extensive range of undulating pasture- 
land and rich cornfields. The people on 
the Remington estates rather shunned the 
cottage—probably on account of its lonely 
and gloomy situation. 

“ 1 wouldn’t live at that Helm Cottage,” 
declared the Manor scullery-maid, recently 
imported from Peckham Rye ; “ no, not if 
you was to offer to make me Queen 
Wictory and Hempress of Ingy too. And 
that walk as leads to it is a perfect chamber 
of ’orrors at night, with bats and howls, and 
snakes as makes one feel quite shivery 
like. I wouldn’t live there not for nothink 
as you could offer me. It’s a ghostly ’ole, 
and that Missus Dryburgh makes it more 
ghostly than hever. I wonder her cows 
and cocks and ’ens haint died of fright 
long ago.” 

It was true that Mrs. Dryburgh was not 
popular. To all she bore herself civilly 
and respectfully, but with a certain air of 
reserve that held people at a distance. She 
was still under forty years of age; her 
features were pale and thin, and her hair 
was prematurely white. That Miss Rem¬ 
ington held her in high favour was well 
known, for the young heiress had openly 
expressed her regret tjiat Mrs. Dryburgh 
could not be prevailed upon to accept the 
post of housekeeper at the Manor. 

Joan Dryburgh kept early hours, begin¬ 
ning her work as her cocks were crowing, 
which generally enabled her to over¬ 
take the *greater part of her dairy work, 
and be prepared to enjoy a short rest before 
her noisy eight-day dock struck the hour 
of two. Early in the afternoon of the day 
in question she sat at her little parlour- 
window, with the monotonous click of the 
bright knitting-needles playing an inhar¬ 
monious second to the shrill piping of a 
pet canary—the gift of Ad61e, ana how 
richly prized even the affectionate little 


giver never knew. The furniture of the 
room dras clean and orderly to an almost 
painful degree ; every: article was mraro- 
scopicallyfree from duet; and set with a 
studied mathenMtticalfrecfeton. 

The tenant of'film Cottage difcoatinued 
her knitting fora few minutes, and sat with 
her hands idly folded. She sighed—not a 
sigh of fatigue or exhaustion, but one of 
pain, betraying the hidden existence of the 
■perilous stuff that weighs upon the heart, of 
which Macbeth so forcibly expressed him¬ 
self to his physician. Yes, Joan Dryburgh 
must have had what the world calls a 
history j her limbs could not have retained 
the elasticity of youth, nor could her eyes 
have remained undimmed, while her hair 
had assumed a snowy whiteness, without 
some potent influence. 

Abruptly rising from her seat at - the 
window, she unlocked a small cupboard 
and took from it a flat mahogany case. 
This case, when opened by a secret spring, 
revealed the portrait of a blue-eyed, golden - 
haired girl, apparently about ten or twelve 
years of age ; and its likeness to Adble was 
unmistakable. Joan Dryburgh gazed 
long and fondly at the picture, till her lips 
quivered and her eyes grew moist with 
unshed tears. Suddenly she felt two tiny 
hands cover her eyes, and heard a sweet 
voice merrily call out— 

“ Guess who I am.” 

“ Miss Adele ! ” cried Mrs. Dryburgh. 
“ How you have startled me, child ! ” 

“ Have I, indeed ? I am so sorry, nurse; 
but don’t look so frightened. Ob, where 
in the world has that picture come from ? 

I declare it is very like me. Do let me 
look at it. Here are some flowers. I have 
brought Sir Henry Charleigh to see you— 
I left him near the door.” The girl ran 
out of the room and immediately returned, 
leading in the baronet. Meanwhile the 
picture had been shut up and quickly re¬ 
placed in the cupboard. Mrs. Dryburgh 
curtsied low at the unprecedented appear¬ 
ance of so august a visitor, and placed a 
chair at his disposal. 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Dryburgh. The little 
lady has often told me how kind you are 
to her, and I was easily 4 prevailed upon to 
pay you a visit.” 

“You do me too much honour, Sir 
Henry,” said the woman, curtsying 
again. « 

“Where is the picture, nurse? Do 
show me it again,” cried Ad£le, eagerly. 

“ You will see it the next time you come, 
my dear. How is Miss Remington to¬ 
day ? ” 

“ She has had a headache with being in 
the heat of the sun, but is almost well. Now, 



Ldo wish to seetbat picture, nursp. ^Why 
did I never see H befoj* ? ” . 

. . “ Hush, Atfele., Be * good girl, and J 
•will tell you att about it soon. - Sir Henry, 
ro^tJoffi» l y,oua«la»^we»m’-^bave 

I. should 


thanks, 

like it exceedingly." 

The hostess spread a. cloth of snowy 
whiteness on. the little centre table, on 
which she laid one plate piled up with 
tempting-looking cream-cakes, and another 
bearing a golden wedge of honeycomb. 
After leaving her visitors fora few minutes, 
she added two tumblers of cool, delicious 
cream. Sir Henry and Adele made a 
hearty repast, and the former expressed 
himself delighted with it. 

Adcle chattered merrily all the while. 

Nurse, did you ever know a Madame de 
Beranger, a cousin of mamma’s ?” 

“ No, my dear. I never heard of her.” 

“ She has come to pay Isabel a short 
visit. I shall bring , her to see you, if she 
will come. I hope she will stay a long 
time; she has such beautiful dresses and 
jewels. Does that canary always sing so 
loudly, nurse ? I wish I had given you a 
less noisy one. I can change it, if you 
like.” But Nurse Dryburgh preferred 
keeping the one she had. 

Sir Henry, remembering his promise to 
return to Charleigh Court in time for an 
early dinner, was obliged to shorten his 
.call at Elm Cottage. 

“Good-bye, nurse dear," said Adtle, 
holding up a rosebud of a mouth to be 
kissed. 

“ Give my respects to Miss Remington. 
Good-bye, my darling,” with a kiss. “Your 
servant, Sir Henry,” with a curtsy. From 
her cottage-door she watched them, with 
yearning eyes, till they disappeared in the 
narrow winding pathway. 

“ Henry,” said Ad&le, thoughtfully, as 
they wended their way homeward; “was 
it not strange that Nurse Dryburgh would 
not allow me to see that picture again? ” 

“ What was it like, petite mademoiselle ?” 

“ Exactly like myself, Henry; that is 
what surprised mf so much. I might have 
taken it to be a likeness of mamma when 
she was my own age, or a little younger— 
but, as I told you before, mamma was not 
at all like r»e. The picture looked old, 
too. It must have been painted many 
years before I was born.’’ 

“1 dare say she bought it because it 
resembled you so much,” observed Sir 
Henry. 

“ And the dress was so very old- 
fashioned,” continued Ad&le. “ X have 
seen a picture of Queen Victoria when she . 


was st little' 

^almost theisms. : Of course she could not 
have been Queen at that time 5 she muit 
then taw-been the PrincessVictoria." 


CHAPTER nr. - 

VERY day Awing the first week of 
Mr?. Madame de Beranger’s stay at the 
Manor, Sir Henry was a regular 

. visitor. At an early opportunity 
t,e inquired whether or not she knew 
Monsieur de Raulleau, a Parisian artist; 
and she admitted, with cool indifference, 
to having heard the name. The more he 
studied her the more was he convinced 
that she might prove a dangerous enemy. 
He allowed her to flatter him, and sub¬ 
mitted to her captivating wiles and snares 
in so stolid a manner that Coralie deluded 
herself into the belief of her victim being 
dumb with admiration, and already so far 
entangled in her net. The game was 
slightly in favour of the baronet, for 
Coralie took no pains to conceal her hand. 
Her end in view was clear to him as noon¬ 
day : he knew that she wanted him to 
marry her. Without doubt the duel was, 
to a certain extent, unequal, and to the 
widow’s disadvantage. Herostentatiousdis- 
play of cleverness was hardly a match for 
the misleading and cleverly simulated 
stolidity of her adversary. 

Coralie was singing a pretty French 
chanson in her clear, briliiant voice, as she 
leant back in a richly cushioned pleasure- 
boat. “Don’t be surprised, Sir Henry,” 
she said, breaking off her song. “ I often 
sing when I am happy, and I never felt 
happier than I do to-day. This is the first 
time I have been on Remington Lake. 

I think it was so kind of you to ask me to 
come; you must have known that I 
would enjoy it.” 

Sir Henry Charleigh rested on his oars 
and looked thoughtfully at his companion 
for a few minutes. # If Coralie had never 
felt happier neither could she have ever 
looked more bewitching. Her dress was 
absolute perfection, as only a Parisian's 
can be; and she wore it with a grace that 
would have gladdened the heart of Worth, 
in the Rue de la Paix. It was a soft, white, 
gossamer-like robe, relieved by tastefully 
designed trimmings of palest pink satin. 
The warm sunlight, as it filtered through 
her jSink satin parasol, was infinitely be¬ 
coming to her complexion; the immacu¬ 
late six-and-a-quarter gloves, the costly 
bejewelled fan, even the tiny bows on her' 
coquettish little high-heeled shoes, were 
en suite with the same delicate shade. 

A critical observer could easily have 
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discdvered that the satin bad been sheeted 
to rcvaXch live pale pink hue of her coral 
ornaments. 

At times her dark bright eyes could be 
pre-eminently expressive, and they assumed 
,a tenderly softened glance as she repeated 
gently, “ Yes, Sir Henry, I do think it so 
very good of you to undertake anything for 
my pleasure.” 

‘I did think you might enjoy a row, 
Madame,” said the baronet, on whose 
complexion the hot sun and the exertion of 
rowing combined had produced an uncom¬ 
fortably rubific effect; “ but, to be frank 
with you, Madame, my desire for your 
pleasure is quite subservient to my desire 
to speak with you alone.” 

“ Indeed, Sir Henry 1 * said Coralie, still 
more gently, and not quite comprehending 
his meaning. Her eyes were downcast, 
and she appeared unmoved; but she 
felt a delicious thrill of triumph as she 
thought, “It is coming—I am to be Lady 
Charleigh 1” 

Sir Henry rowed the boat to a cool, 
shadowy retreat, near the brink of the 
lake, where, shaded by gigantic trees from 
the intensity of the June sunshine, the 
water-lilies grew in unrivalled purity on the 
mirror-like surface of the water. 

“ What can you possibly have to say to 
me in private? ’’ murmured Coralie, folding 
up her parasol and drawing off her pink 
gloves. “ Oh, are these lilies not lovely ? 
I should like to gather a few, but they are 
never so beautiful as when growing wild; 
it would almost be cruel to pluck them. 
Don’t you think so, Sir Henry?” 

“ Yes, they are very pretty. I must tell 
my friend, Monsieur de Raulleau, when he 
comes here, to make a picture of Reming¬ 
ton Lake.” 

The widow started—-very slightly indeed 
—but the all-observant baronet noted the 
circumstance. Coralie looked at him, 
wasting an arch smile of bewitching sweet¬ 
ness. 

“Madame de Beranger,” said Sir Henry, 
coldly, “you have'now been a week at 
Remington Manor, have you not ? ” 

“Yes, it is exactly a week to-day since I 
arrived ;.and a most delightful week it has 
been to me, I assure you. Miss Reming¬ 
ton’s hospitality and your ever-kind atten¬ 
tion have made the Manor a perfect 

E aradise for me,” and the widow dipped 
er white jewelled hand in the cooling 
water. 

“ You must have observed the wretched 
state of Miss Remington’s health,” pro 
ceeded the baronet. “Can you guess 
what her trouble can be, Madame ? ” 
Coralie’s heart sank with disappoint¬ 


ment : the conversation was taking a turn 
haidly expected by her. "I cannot 
imagine what her troubles are, Sir Henry,” 
she answered. “Frequently have I ob¬ 
served her depression during the past 
week; sometimes, even at the risk of being 
considered curious, I have ventured to 
nquire the cause of her tistlessness; but 
Miss Remington, although exceedingly 
kind and good, is very reticent—sometimes 
very remarkably so." 

“I fear your presence at the Manor is 
not calculated to improve matters,” said the 
baronet, regarding her keenly. 

“Now, Sir Henry, whatever you are, 
don’t be enigmatical. I have not the 
faintest idea of what you mean. ' I have 
done everything in my power to arquse 
Miss Remington from her apathy; I have 
proposed a houseful of guests—a ball—also 
private theatricals. She looked a picture 
of horror at the very mention of theatricals: 
her distaste for them is very unfortunate. 
How interesting it might have been toi 
prepare a few scenes of the ‘Sphinx’ of 
Octave Feuillet. Isabel would have played 
Blanche de Chelles to the life. I once 
played Gabriclle Lajardie -—at an amateur 
performance, of course—and my imper¬ 
sonation was very much praised. Perhaps, 
with your valuable co-operation, I might 
succeed in inducing her to overcome her 
almost insuperable objections.” 

It is very apparent that Miss Reming¬ 
ton is unfit, at present, for entertaining 
visitors.” 

“ Indeed! Then what would you pro¬ 
pose for Isabel ? ” asked the widow, betray¬ 
ing a feeling of irritation, and purposely 
talking of Miss Remington by her Christian, 
name, because she observed that it annoyed 
him. 

“Only one thing, Madame, which is 
that you leave Remington Manor at once” 

“Leave Remington Manor!” echoed 
Coralie, in surprise; “ and when my dear 
Isabel is unwell! That would be unkind 
and ungrateful on my part. No, Sir Henry, 
I cannot do that.” 

“How long do you intend to remain 
here?” „ 

“That, Sir Henry, is a question which 
only concerns Isabel Remington and my¬ 
self. You surprise me by asking it.”' 
Coralie felt her temper beginning to rise at 
this dangerous turn of their conversation. 
“Why should I leave Remington Manor?” 

“Because you are Miss Remington’s 
trouble.” 

“I? Did she tell you that?" cried 
Coralie, her dark eyes flashing angrily. 

“No one told me,” said Sir Henry, 
quietly. “ I can see that your companion- 
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ship is odious to Misi Remington; I can 
see you have the means of playing on her 
fears—of terrifying and torturing her. I 
believe that she is in your power.” 

“ In my power?” cried Goralie, laughing 
gaily, “In the power of a poor little in¬ 
offensive woman like me ? Don't be pre¬ 
posterous, Sir Henry. Isabel and I are the 
best friends imaginable. I declare, there is 
my dear little cousin Addle on the bank! 
Do let me land, Sir Henry—I am sure you 
will enjoy your row better without me. 
Addle 1 Addle!” she cried, “wait a 
minute for me ; I wish to walk home with 
you.” She dried her hand with a small 
lace handkerchief, and the baronet, as 
requested, pulled the boat to the edge of 
the lake, where little Addle, flower-laden 
and falry-like, awaited them. 

“Please take me for a row, Henry,” 
cried Addle.; “ I should like it so much. 

I have been 'playing with some village 
children in the woods, and they are so 
stupid. Do take me for a row.” 

“Not to-day, my dear,” said Sir Henry, 
as he handed Madame out of the boat; 
“ Madame de Beranger wishes you to walk 
borne with her.” 

“ But I don’t want to walk with Madame 
de Beranger,” said Addle, petulantly, as she 
threw away her wild-flowers. “1 would 
rather go with you. My head aches, and a 
row would cure it. I don’t like Madame; 
she annoys my sister Izzie and makes her 
ill.. I heard Aunt Margaret say that she 
believed Madame to be a wicked woman, 
and hoped she would leave us very soon.” 

Sir Henry felt that Addle had made an 
unlucky speech, for the scowl that, for a 
moment, flitted over the Frenchwoman’s 
features was malignant in the extreme. 

“ As your head aches, perhaps Madame 
de Beranger will.kindly excuse you, Addle,” 
he said. 

“Certainly,” said Coralie, pleasantly, 
“'au revoir.” 

Addle jumped into the boat, and 
Madame, after acknowledging the baronet’s 
salutation with a mockingly polite rever¬ 
ence, bent her steps towards the Manor. 

“So, Monsieur le*Bargnnei,” muttered 
Coralie, vindictively, “so we are not even to 
be friends after all! You have laid down 
the gahntlet, but we shall see who is to win. 
Leave Remington Manor, indeed ! Mon 
Dieu, mais non! 1 am not a favourite 
here. I believe every one of them dislikes 
me. Have I been too incautious ? It is 
unfortunate that my temper will get the 
better of me. After all, it might be as well 
to leave the Manor. It might be more 
diplomatic to screw ten thousand pounds 
out of this pale-faced heiress and leave- 
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especially if there is any probability ol 
that Parisian landscape painter turning up 
here. That might be awkward for me, but 
doubly so for him. ‘Spare not’ is my 
motto, and why should I except him? I 
shall remain here.’? The widow stopped 
short in her walk, as if brooding deeply. 
The prospect of her'becoming Lady Char- 
leigh was, for the present at least, miserably 
shattered, and a more wary line of conduct 
must be entered on. That the inmates of 
the Manor were her enemies she no longer 
doubted; but the unrestrained power she 
exercised over the young heiress, rendered 
her reckless of all consequences, and made 
her feel their likes or dislikes a matter of 
supreme indifference. It is always easier 
to make enemies than friends, but Coralie’s 
extraordinary versatility made either with 
little or no effort. She had continually at 
command an inexhaustible supply of 
stinging invective, and could always 
assume a charmingly winning manner that 
was invariably irresistible. 

“Good afternoon, Madame,”said Miss 
L’Estrange, as she met the widow in a. 
shady avenue. 

“ Ciel! How you have startled me, Miss 
L’Estrange 1 Sir Henry and Adcle have 
just gone for a row. The heat has fatigued 
me, and I shall have a short nap before 
dinner." 

“ I am very pleased to meet you alone, 
Madame,” said the elder lady, who spoke 
frigidly, and wore an exceedingly anxious 
look on her thin, refined features. 

“ I am all attention," said the widow, 
with a resigned air. “ What is it ? ” 

“ I hope you will not deem me rude, 
Madame,” proceeded Miss L’Estrange, with, 
hesitation. “ I am only speaking in the.. 
nterests of my dear niece, Miss Remington.. 
In her efforts to be hospitable she neglects 
her health. As her medical attendant 
orders perfect rest, perhaps you will kindly 
understand that it is exclusively in my. 
anxiety for my dear Isabel’s welfare that 11 
venture to ask to what length your visit 
here may extend.” 

“ Is that all ?” asked Coralie,impatiently. 

“ Not quite, Madame ; my niece is not 
aware that I have taken this liberty of 
speaking to you; I believe she would 
resent my interference in a matter like this. 
Do not be offended; I only considered' it 
my duty. In the event of Miss Remington 
regaining her usual health and strength, I 
am sure she would gladly have a renewal 
of your visit.” 

“ Have you done now?” demanded the 
widow, with a sneer. 

“Yes, Madame; I have no more to 
ay." 
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“Then my answer is that I 'can only 
accept my dismissal from my dear Isabel 
herself.” 

“ It is as I have suspected,” remarked 
Miss L'Estrange, disdainfully. “ You have 
some mysterious influence over my 
niece.” 

“ What you suspect is not of the slightest 
consequence to me. Your affected anxiety 
for Isabel Remington’s welfare is only a 
varnish to your wish to get me out of the 
house.” 

“ Pray don’t be insolent, Madame,” said 
Isabel’s aunt, haughtily. “Please re¬ 
member that /, at least, am a lady.” 

“ Do you imply that I am not ? ’’ cried 
Coralie, angrily, her temper ready to blaze 
«p at the least provocation. 

“If you speak to me in that tone I 
■decline to answer you,” and Miss 
L'Estrange walked proudly away. 

A derisive laugh emanated from the 
Frenchwoman’s lips—a dangerous, re¬ 
vengeful laugh, that foreboded a cruel use 
■of the power she possessed. Accelerating 
her steps every minute, and working her¬ 
self into the highest pitch of fury, Coralie 
proceeded towards the Manor. “I will 
make them suffer for their slights upon me,” 
she muttered between her clenched teeth, 
“ both that love-sick clod of a baronet and 
this stuck-up piece of old-maidism. She 
wants me out of the house, too! Eh Men ! 
We shall see who is to go first.” 

Bent on immediate revenge, Coralie went 
straight to her own rooms, and rang the 
bell, which was answered by a maid who 
Shad express orders to wait on Madame if 
required. “Show me the way to Miss 
L’Estrange’s apartments, Merton,” com¬ 
manded the widow. 

“ Yes, ma’am ; this way, ma’am,” as¬ 
sented the girl,' very readily. Merton was 
a clever young person, with smart caps, 
bright ribbons, and an eye to the future; 
already she had made innumerable calcula¬ 
tions on what wer* likely to be .the first 
cast-off articles of Madame’s wardrobe. 

“ She must be liberal,” thought the astute 
Merton; “she hasn’t a harticle as isn’t 
fresh from her milliner—not even ’er 
ribboftji and laces ; and all ’er rig-dut is 
new. Oh, if she’d only leave me that pink 
parasol with the lace on the top ! To go to 
chapel under it would be something 
■delightful.” 

Miss L’Estrange’s suite of apartments 
overlooked the Manor gardens. “ I think 
. I like these rooms better than' any in the 
bouse,” said Coralie, surveying them. “ The 
boudoir, bedroom, and dressing-room are 
delightful.- Are they not, Merton ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am; and Miss L’Estrange ’as 


’ad ’em-ever since our young missus was a 
child in hams.” 

“ Well, Merton, I think they-will suitme 
much better than those I occupy at present, 
so I wish youito remove Miss L’Estrange’s 
wardrobe anddressing-case—infant, ail her 
belongings—and bring mine’here.” 

“ Oh, lor, ma’am 1 It can’t bedone,” cried 
Merton, her eyes roundly opening in 
wonder to an abnormal extent. “ It's more 
than my place is worth. I am very sorry, 
ma’am ; I’ll go as far to oblige you as flesh 
and blood can, but what you ask can’t be 
done.” 

“ Oh, yes, Merton, it can,” said Coralie, 
smiling. 

“ It can’t, ma’am, and there’s an end to 
it," repeated the girl, emphatically. “ It 
’ud be a month’s wages and go for We, and 
I’m a norphan with nothink except my 
carrakter.” 

Coralie de Beranger was it diplomatist. 
To have a bribe rejected would be intensely 
humiliating; she was not going to incur 
such a commonplace risk as that. No ; to 
gain her own ends the wily Parisian widow 
had other resources in reserve. “ Don’t 
stand staring at me in that way,” she said 
severely. “ You know Miss Remington 
bade you do all that I required. I met 
Miss L’Estrange in the avenue a few 
minutes ago, and we arranged the matter ' 
about changing rooms. We both wish it 
done promptly.” 

“ Oh, ma’am, I beg your pardon,” huhibly 
apologised Merton, to whom the parasol 
seemed very dim and indistinct in the 
background of her mind’s eye. 

“ How could I possibly ask such a thing 
without Miss L’Estrange’s permission?” 
said the specious Coralie. “ Don’t wa_,te 
time, but get your fellow-servants to help 
you. I shall really be obliged if you hurry, 
and I promise that you shall not regret 
obliging me.” 

Merton hurried away at once ; the last 
sentence had suddenly jerked the visionary 1 
pink parasol from its almost hopelessly 
indistinct background to a preternaturally 
distinct foreground in the perspective of 
her eager imagjnatfbn. The result was 
that in less than an hour Coralie found 
herself comfortably installed in her new 
quarters. Radiant in her coral jewellery 
and roseate embroidery she gracefully 
reclined on a luxurious ottoman, leisurely 
giving her attention to a fragment of 
guipure, and hot evincing a single trace of 
her recent anger. To avoid occasional 
bursts of wrath was beyond her nature, 
but to indulge in persistent bad temper was 
a line of conduct she rejected on principle. 
Continued fits of ill-nature bred crows’-feet 
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and wrinkles, at the very thought of whose 
inevitable acquaintance Coralie shuddered. 
She had laid the train to a domestic broil 
—had applied to it an ignited match; and, 
to all appearance at least, awaited the ex¬ 
plosion with the happy light-beartedness 
usual to a girl of seventeen when dressing 
for a first ball. 

Coralie looked up with a smile when 
Miss L’Eslrange entered the room in high 
displeasure. “ I am at a loss, Madame, 
how to account for this unseemly intru¬ 
sion,” began the English lady, haughtily. 

“ Pray, don’t consider it an intrusion, my 
dear Miss L’Estrange,” said Coralie, 
sweetly. “I like the view so much, and 1 
knew you would not deny me so sma|l a 
pleasure. The gardens are lovely, and the 
perfume of the roses delicious. I feel 
quite happy here.” 

I consider your presence here the 
most unwarrantable intrusion I ever con¬ 
ceived.” 

“ I am very sorry you think so,” inter¬ 
rupted Madame, having pre-determined to 
be pleasant. “ Much as I regret it, I can¬ 
not help your regarding it in that light. 
How do you like this guipure work ? Oh, 
I detest your English abominations in 
crochet and tatting.” 

“ Miss Remington shall be apprised of 
your conduct, Madame.” 

' “Oh, yes, thanks. Do tell Isabel. I 
hardly thought it necessary to inform her 
that I preferred this view of the gardens. 
I kneV she would not object; thedeargirl 
has always proved herself so desirous of 
promoting my comfort. Thank you, Miss 
L’Estrange, for kindly undertaking the 
office of apprising Isabel,” concluded the 
widow, with her sweetest smile. 

Burning with - indignation and resent¬ 
ment Miss L’Estrange left the boudoir, and 
returned in a few minutes accompanied by 
Miss Remington. Poor Isabel looked even 
paler and more wretched than usual. She 
went quickly towards the widow and said 
imploringly, “ Madame de Beranger, I beg 
that you will not affront my aunt, Miss 
L’Estrangc.” 

“ Affront 1 ” repeated Coralie, in surprise. 
“ del! I never drearift of such a thing ; I 
would not affront your dear, kind old rela¬ 
tive for the world.” 

“D6 consider how your conduct myst 
outrage her fee'ings, and spare her and 
me." 

“ People destitute of feeling themselves 
generally regard others as equally so,” 
interposed Miss L’Estrange, icily. 

“My dear Isabel,” said Coralie, affec¬ 
tionately, “ poor relations are such dread¬ 
ful encumbrances and really ought to be 


j kept in their proper places. I am teaching 
you a lesson for which you will yet thank 
me. How do you like this guipure, Isabel ? 
I fear I shall find the petals of these bluets 
rather difficult," and Coralie calmly pro¬ 
ceeded with the cobweb-like stitches of 
her lace. 

“Do listen to me, Madame,” pleaded 
Isabel. “ You must know that you cannot 
have these rooms; they have been my 
aunt’s ever since I can remember. You 
must leave them.” 

“And the Manor too,” added Miss 
L’Estrange. 

“Indeed, Miss L’Estrange,” sneered 
Coralie, the temptation for invective be¬ 
coming irresistible, “ I never consider the 
wishes of poor relations ; they become in¬ 
sufferable when they presume. Old maids 
and p>oor relations are my pet aversions. 
I declare it would take the cunning of a 
spider to connect these meshes." 

“ Oh, Madame, spare me ! ” cried Isabel, 
wringing her hands. “ Why make such a 
cruel use of your power ? I implore you. 
not to insult my aunt. She has been more 
than a mother to me. Do show some 
mercy.” 

“ Miss L’Estrange was the first to declare 
war between us,” said Coralie, suddenly 
forgetting her resolve to be agreeable. 
“ She laid down the gauntlet by poisoning 
little Addle’s mind against me. Let her 
fight the battle as she pleases ; I decline 
further intercourse with her." 

“Well, Isabel, which of us is to leave 
this house—she or I ?” demanded Miss 
L’Estrange. 

A pause. Madame was deeply engrossed 
with the intricate stitches of her work. “ I 
fear it must be you, Aunt Margaret,” said 
Isabel, with a sigh and an agony of despair 
in her voice. 

“Then, Isabel Remington,” said Aunt 
Margaret, “I consider you guilty of the 
blackest ingratitude. God knows what this 
woman’s hidden influence over you maybe, 
but may He protect y<jp if you are obliged 
to associate with so bold and so 
unprincipled an adventuress ! ” Miss 
L’Estrange left the room with stately 
steps, and prepared to leave the Manor. 
Madame de Beranger diligently continued 
her lacework with unruffled serenity. 

Isabel Remington rushed to her room, 
and indulged in a frantic outburst of grief. 
She flung herself on a couch in a storm of 
tears and a tempest of sobs* “ O God,” 
she cried wildly and passionately, “it will 
kill me ! The dearest friend I have in the 
world to be outraged and insulted, and I 
powerless to protect her—my own mother’s 
sister to be driven out of my house by this 
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horrible woman ! Oh, it will kill me —It 
will kill me ! “ 


CHAPTER V. 

MILE DE RAULLEAU was an 
ambitious young French landscape 
painter of twenty-eight, who toiled 
at his easel from morn till noon, 
and noon till early in the evening—of 
course, with frequent intervals. Not for 
wealth did he toil, but with the ambition to 
reach that terribly un-get-at-able station at 
which so very few are destined to alight— 
Fame. Several years ago he had been 
Sir Henry Charleigh’s fidus Achates , and, 
strange to relate, their bond of friendship 
had never slackened, notwithstanding the 
lapse of time and their extraordinary dis¬ 
similarity of tastes and pursuits. The 
physical contrast between the two friends 
-was remarkable, Emile being singularly 
effeminate in appearance. His figure was 
slight and graceful, his feet conspicuously 
small, and his constant care was that the 
winds of heaven might not visit too 
roughly his girlish hands and complexion. 
Raulleau’s friendship for Sir Henry was 
more sincere than might have been 
expected from his light, frivolous nature; 
his visit to the Court was daily, almost 
hourly expected, and the Baronet’s im¬ 
patience became excessive. 

“ I do wish the fellow would turn up,” 
muttered the master of Charleigh Court, 
discontentedly, as he lounged in his 
smoking-room, perfuming it with a choice 
cigar, and stroking his heavy moustache. 

I am dying to hear something about this 
Beranger woman. I saw her start when I 
mentioned Emile’s projected visit. 1 am 
certain of it He must know something 
of this ci-devant actress. Actress 1 Good 
Heavens 1 ’’ The cigar fell from his nerve¬ 
less fingers—his bronzed complexion paled, 
and he started to his feet—a ghastly 
suspicion had crossed his mind. “If this 
woman should be '.he runaway poisoner 
from Paris 1 Oh, no, the thought is too 
horrible 1 A murderess living in the bosom 
of the Remington family ! It is im¬ 
possible 1 ” 

Still the suspicion haunted him with 
most unwelcome pertinacity- If it were 
true, for one reason it would not be quite 
no appalling. However far in the French 
woman’s power Miss Remington might be, 
his discovery must be the means of driving 
her from the Manor. 

“Why does Emile not come?” he re- 
eated. " I can’t telegraph—I don’t know 
is address itj, London—and he must be 


1 there now. Why the deuce does he not 
turn up ? ” 

Hardly had he uttered to himself that 
irrepressible interrogation than the delin¬ 
quent, in the shape of the young Parisian 
artist, appeared, as if by Mephisto invoca¬ 
tion. The Baronet warmly welcomed his 
friend, who began an explanatory speech 
regarding his detention in London. 

“Excuse me interrupting you, my dear 
Emile,” said Sir Henry. “ I am dying to 
ask you a hundred questions. Afterwards 
you will know why. What is the name of 
the actress who has murdered her husband 
in Paris ?” 

“ Angdlique Delarne,” answered Emile. 
“ Why do you ask ?” 

*Is she little ? is she dark ? does she 
speak English ?” 

“ To each question I reply out, out, out. 
La Delarne’s little figure is perfection—her 
brunette beauty is perfection—to perfection 
speaks she your difficult language—she 
commits a grand crime to perfection ; and 
to perfection escapes she the detectives.” 

“Has any trace of her been found?” 
asked the Baronet. 

“ Only to London—she has been tracked 
there, man ami, but no farther; she has 
eluded detection most cleverly. Latterly 
she and her husband led what, in English, 
I believe, you call a cat-and-dog life. Do 
you know anything about her, mon 
Chari eight" 

“ I have very serious reasons for ques¬ 
tioning you, Emile. Subsequently \ will 
explain everything. Can you tell me any¬ 
thing about this ?” asked Sir Henry, pro¬ 
ducing a small lace handkerchief which 
was found in the boat after he rowed with 
Madame de Beranger on Remington Lake. 
On the lace, delicately stitched with white 
satin, were the words—" La Sorcilre aux 
Beaux Yetex." 

“ Grand Dieu /■ ejaculated the French¬ 
man, quite astounded. “ It must be hers 1 
Where did you get it ? Is she here ? ‘ La 
Bordereaux Beaux Yeux' was the name 
of an operetta in which she created a 
furore at the Thdfttre de la Couronne. She 
went by the name ever since. Tell me 
quickly if you kr_aw anything about 
her.” 

“ I will by-dnd-by, Emile. She is not 
here, and will not be here. As you look 
vefy tired after your journey you had better 
retire to your rooms for ah hour or two to 
refresh yourself. My valet will wait on 
you, and let you have anything you wish. 
Do excuse me, my dear fellow. I have very 
important business on hand. We dine at 
six; it is now half-past two. Unfortu¬ 
nately my sister is out at present, but will 
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be home before dinner. I trust you will 
forgive me.” 

“Mats certainemeut,” assented Emile, 
with that ever-ready politeness peculiar to 
his nation. “ But, rtton Dieu, how ill you 
look ! Have you had bad news ? No ! 
Well, I must not detain you; let me be 
shown to my rooms, I do require to rest.” 

Sir Henry Charleigh galloped towards 
Remington Manor with a tempest of con¬ 
flicting emotions raging within his breast. 
Hope predominated—the joyful hope of 
releasing Isabel Remington from a sea of 
troubles, and winning her for his wife ; but 
fear was strong, and waxed stronger with 
every milestone he passed, till his task— 
that of proscribing the woman who called 
herself Coralie de Berangerfrom Remington 
Manor—assumed a horror that was for¬ 
midable in the extreme. Might not the 
Frenchwoman, in baffled rage, have the 
power to take a cruel revenge and aggra¬ 
vate the sufferings of the girl he loved ? 

The first news he heard at the Manor 
was that Miss L’Estrange had left, and that 
Adile was laid up with a mild attack of 
scarlet fever, which she was believed to 
have caught when playing with some 
village children some days before. He 
asked to see Miss Remington, but was 
denied an interview until he had pressingly 
repeated his request. 

Isabel Remington entered the library, 
where he awaited her, pale and calm— 
with,the calmness of utter despair. “I 
hope you will be brief, Henry,” said Isabel, 
“I am required in the sick-room. What 
do you want with me ? Ad£Ie is very ill, 
but not seriously. The doctor has cut off 
her beautiful curls. Oh, it is very sad 1 ” 

“lam very sorry for you, Isabel.” 

“ I believe you, Henry, but what is the 
very important business that made you 
insist on seeing me? Excuse me being 
abrupt. Mrs. Dryburgh is with Ad&le, and 
requires my assistance.” 

“It is this, Isabel,” said Sir Henry, 
speaking with clear emphasis—“I have 
the power to rid you of the woman who 
calls herself Madame de' Beranger. Cer¬ 
tain circumstances «have come to my 
knowledge to-day that are sufficient to 
drive her from you for ever.' For the pre¬ 
sent, at least, I will spare you the painful 
details.” 

“It is useless, Henry—quite impossible.” 

“But I know that I should succeed,” he 
persisted, with firmest conviction ; “ and if 
I do I have a reward to claim." 

“What is that?” 

“ That you will repay my devotion and 
be my wife.” 

“ Oh, Henry, to yield myself to your love 


and protection would be happiness unutter¬ 
able ! God alone knows what I suffer, or 
how my troubles will end. I f you could-•" 

“ Yes, my dear Izrie, if I could-” 

“ If you could free me from that woman’s 
accursed power,” cried Isabel Remington, 
passionately; “ if you could save'me from 
her dangerous influence—shield me, arid 
one who is dearer to me than life itself, 
from her hateful presence, I will be your 
wife. I promise you.” 

“ God bless you, Izrie! There is happi¬ 
ness in store for us both. ‘ When night is 
darkest dawn is nearest,’ as the song goes. 
Send Madame de Beranger to me—I have 
something to say to her.” 

“Yes, Henry,” said Isabel; trembling 
with hope and fear; “ but remember, if 
you make the attempt and fail, you will 
double the weight of my already too heavy 
burden. She has driven Aunt Margaret 
away from my house.” 

“ Fear not, my darling,” he said fondly. 
“ I will win the battle for you, no matter 
what her inexplicable influence may be, and 
your Aunt Margaret will return soon. Say 
to Madame that I wish to consult her 
here.” 

Hardly had he been left alone a minute 
when the rustling of silken garments was 
heard outside the library. “ Good morn¬ 
ing,” said Coralie, entering, and saluting 
him with a mockingly low curtsy, which he 
acknowledged by an almost imperceptible 
inclination of the head. As usual, she was 
faultlessly attired, and on this occasion in 
glowing, wine-coloured silk, richly trimmed 
with Mechlin lace. She unfolded her fan, 
and added, with a bright smile, “You 
wished to see me, Sir Henry, All the 
honour is mine.” 

Sir Henry shuddered to think that this 
guilty wretch should live in the same house 
with Isabel Remington, and the thought 
acted on him as a keen incentive. Coralie 
sat down on a low ottoman in the embra¬ 
sure of an oriel window and gently fanned 
herself. “ There is to*be war between us,” 
she thought. “Eh bien! We shall sec 
who is to be victorious,” and she looked up 
in her companion’s face with a most be ; 
witching smile of expectation. 

“Madame de Beranger,” began Sir 
Henry, with quiet resolution—-" I believe 
ou prefer being called by that name 
ere ? ” 

“ I do, Sir Henry. Don’t you think it is 
a pretty name ? " 

“Yes, it is prettier than Angdlique 
Delame, 1 La Sor dire aux Beaux Yeux’ 
of the Theatre de la Couronne of Paris.” 

The first shot struck home. A ghastly 
pallor seized the .woman's face that was 
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tnblyj>4tn.iul,to foofc-st underlie rouge cm “And what if the suspected persa&r©. 
fcjefjareeks, She .hid herfeatures in the fuses?” asked Coralie, boldly, 
shadow (tf her large purple fen, end re-. * I shaft gfcre-iafonwtkn no the detec- 

garoed her self-possess :-a in a marvellous tives’ headquarters and-the law must take 
manner. “Really, Sir Henry,’’ she sim- its course. Very reluctantly shall I do so, 
pered, playfully remonstrating, “ I do not for I fain would spare Miss Remington’s 
wish to offend you, but I must beg you to feelings. The suspected person will not 
•xplain in English why you sought this refuse so small a chance of escape, for it 
interview with me to>day, for your French is small indeed. A dozen Parisian detec- 
accent, although undoubtedly pleasing, is tives are in London ; the principal trains 
unfortunately most unintelligibly insular.” and passenger vessels are watched. It is a 
“ Prevarication will not avail you much, perfect miracle that the fugitive has not yet 
Madame,” said Sir Henry, severely. “ I been found." 

wish to be merciful to you, but at the The angry light died out of the woman’s 
same time I must be brief and to the eyes, and the deadly hue returned to her 
point. I have a short story to tell you—so face. She trembled, and the dreadful 
short as not to overtax your patience. Ten serfte of danger seemed to stun her. No¬ 
days ago a Parisian artist, by nape Alphonse where could she be safer than buried in the 
Delarne, was found poisoned in his house, ;eclusion of Remington Manor; to-leave it 
and on the same day his wife, an actress would simply be madness: a desperate 
at the Crown Theatre—as you prefer it in resistance was her sole chance oi'.safety. 
English—disappeared. A suspicious cir- “Have you decided what to'do?” asked 
cumstance—was it not, Madame ?” Sir Henry. 

Coralie assented with affected indiffe- “ I ? ” said the widow, raising her arched 
rence and quickened her fanning. 1 eyebrows in well-simulated surprise. “ I 

“ The man must have been dead twenty- ‘ntend to remain here, if that is what you 
four hours before he was discovered locked wish to know.” 

in his room, therefore the criminal had a “Then may Heaven have mercy on 
good start of the police. The missing you! ” 

wife—or . rather widow—was traced to “ Don’t pity me ! ” cried Coralie, angrily. 

London, but no farther. Three days after If there is one thing on earth I hate more 

the murder a lady calling herself Madame than another it is to be pitied. Reserve 
de Beranger arrived here. Do you under- your pity for your pale-faced Isabel 
stand me nojpr? ” • Remington. Dare to threaten one word 

“ Not quite, Sir Henry,” said Madame, more of law or detectives to me and I* will 
with scarcely a perceptible quiver in her deal her a blow that will blast her happi- 
voice. “ I read the story in the papers. I ness for ever. Still, she is some protection 
don’t think the names were given. Why to me now. Would you tike to know why, 
should you inflict it on me ? ” Sir Henry ? Because she will not allow 

“ What nerves of iron she must have ! ” you to turn me out of her house. She will 
thought the baronet. He said aloud, go down on her knees and implore you to 
“ Because you are Angdlique Delarne.” leave me unmolested. You love her and 
“ It’s a lie ! ” cried Madame, furiously, you will obey her.” 
stung into passion by her accuser’s cold, “ Then you defy me ! ” exclaimed Sir 
measured tones. “ Where are your Henry, astounded at this unexpected 
proofs ? ” resistance. 

“This handkerchief that you left in the “I do defy you!” retorted the French- 
boat yesterday,” he answered, showing the woman, recklessly. “ ‘ Qui ne risque rien 
flimsy square of lace. “ It bears, sewed tia rien,' is a favourite motto of mine, my 
in satin, ‘The Witch with the Beautiful dear Sir Henry Charleigh, which, when 
Eyes ’—as you prefer it translated. I may reduced to the level of your miserably 
add that at present I have a guest in my commonplace ‘calibre and the only 
house—a Monsieur de Rauljeau, from language you understand, means ‘ Nothing 
Paris, who resided near Monsieur and venture, nothing have.’ I dare say you 
Madame Delarne. Is my explanation have heard it in the staljje parlance with 
sufficiently lucid now?’’ which you are so thoroughly acquainted. 

Coralie’s dark eyes literally blazed with But I digress. It is my turn to tell a story 
rage and defeat as she demanded, “ Sup- —a .very pretty little story, Monsieur le 
posing your absurd story to be true, What Baronnet —a story,’’ she cried passionately, 
do you intend to do ?" “ of Ad&le Remington’s mother.” 

“ The criminal shall have a chance of “ Hush, for God’s sake 1 ” burst forth Sir 
escape on condition that she leaves this Henry. “ The whole house will hear you 
house within one hour." at that pitch." 
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He woman’s -bit words arrested the ssogmaity and thepowerfu! weapons he 
attention of someone passing the library- hariat command? No I Isabel Reming- 
dootj ahd a figure stfcaathUy glided mto the temmust be freed ftom th« Frenchwoman's 
toom, unobserved by its occupants, and abhorrent companionship, 
hid behind a large draught screen. Again Isabel Remington left Ad&le’s sick- 

“Idaresay,” continued the widow, “you room to obey the summons to the library, 
think that Squire Remington’s wife lies She felt that her troubles could not qp 
buried at Cannes. But it is false. Adile much greater, and a vague presentiment of 
Remington’s mother is a raving maniac in their being lightened buoyed her up. When 
a Parisian madhouse.” she appeared at the door the widow rushed 

“ Merciful heavens! This is the mys forward and seized her by the wrist, 
tery,” groaned the baronet. “Isabel Remington!” she cried, fiercely, 

“ Hereditary insanity of a most viruleni “ this man has the power to force me from 
nature was In the family," proceeded your roof. Is he to do it? Yes, or no!’’ 
Madame, fiercely. “Mrs. Remington’s “Say yes, Isabel,’’interposed Sir Henry, 
mother and grandmother died in the same “ I will protect Adble.” 
madhouse. Can you now understand^my “ Yes," answered the poor girl, obeying 

power oyer this proud English heiress ? I her lover implicitly, ana hardly knowing 
am thd only one that knows the secret, what she said. 

and the lqte Squire paid me handsomely “ Then," cried the Frenchwoman, lash- 
for my silence and service.” ing herself into unrestrained fury, “ the 

“It will'no’longer be a secret; Miss whole county shall know that Mrs. Reming- 
Remington will submit to your tyranny no ton is alive and a madwoman—the name 
more.”. —the grand old name of Remington that 

“You overlook one thing, Sir Henry,” you are so proud of—shall be dragged 
hissed the Frenchwoman; “you forget through the mire and trampled in the dust 
Adble Remington and the delightful in- More than that; poor little sensitive Adfele 
fieri tan ce she is heiress to. Isabel Rem- shall learn the fact of her mother’s in- 
ington would part with her heart’s blood sanity, and the knowledge shall rankle in 
before she would let AdMe know of her her sensitive mind and ruin her young life, 
mother’s madness. The child is sensitive Recall that word, Isabel Remington, or you 
' to a painful degree, and the knowledge will repent it in sackcloth and ashes, 
would prey on her mind till, in a few Imagine the lovely little Ad&le becoming 
months, she would become imbecile, gradually a helpless idiot.” * 

Squife Remington consulted a doctor Isabel writhed in agony at the thought of 
.highly eminent in such cases, and he de- this fearful picture; she flung herself at 
clared that it was possible, though not the feet of her tormentor, clasping her 
probable, that if proper care were taken and hands in heartrending, voiceless appeal, 
the knowledge of her mother’s state strictly “ No, no ! ’’ cried Joan Dryburgh, rush- 

kept from the girl, she might escape the ng from behind the screen. “ Kneel not 
hereditary taint. Isabel swore to her to her; I can protect you,” and she raised 
dying father to protect her young step- the suppliant figure o! her young mistress, 
sister—swore never to allow her to leave Ad&le s nurse had startled the trio by her 
Remington Manor—swore to save her, at strange and sudden appearance. Her face 
ajjy cost, from the knowledge of her had a determined resolution and a death- 
mother’s lunacy. So, Sir Henry Char- ike whiteness ; a weird, unearthly light 
leigh, for Isabel Remington’s sake, you will shone in her eyes, 
assist her in protecting me, and I will Indeed,” sneered Madame; “ and how, 
arrange it at once. Perhaps, with your pray?” 

customary scepticism, you will venture to “ I remember you,” said Mrs. Dryburgh, 
impugn the veracity <St my/tatement; Miss .ooking contemptuously at the French- 
Remington, however, will corroborate it.” woman ; “you were Mrs. Remington’s 
She rang the bell and commanded Miss maid, and no more her cousin than I am. 
Remington to be sent to her immediately. Yes, you are Angdlique—you became an 
The young men’s soul revolted at the actress and married a painter, I think.” 
unlooked-for turn the tables had taken. “Oh, Joan,” implored- Isabel, dis- 
His dangerous adversary’s horrible revela- iractedly, “ save me from this woman if 
tion had half-stupefied him. Great you can. God will reward you." 
heavens! was this vile, abandoned “ I will, my dear lady, for I believe you 
criminal still to pollute the hallowed sanctity will forgive me. I have sinned, but I have 
of Isabel Remington’s presence? -Was she, iuffered. Look on my face. I am not 
with her woman's daring and devilry, to ;hirty-five yet—but look how a guilty 
win the battle he had begun, despite his conscience has withered my features and 
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whitened my hair. I have a confession to 
make that can save you from this woman .’ 1 

Sir Henry and Isabel listened in breath¬ 
less silence. 

“ Well, out with this wonderful confes¬ 
sion,” said Madame, derisively. “It is 
exceedingly inopportune, but we may as 
well hear it I dare say your eccentric 
eavesdropping propensities have enabled 
you to understand matters; but perhaps 
you do not believe that Mrs. Remington is 
alive, and in Paris.” 

“ I believe Mrs. Remington to be dead,” 
answered the white-haired woman. “I 
never saw her.” 

“Then whom does this confession con¬ 
cern?” asked the widow, a little nervously. 
“Are you going to try to disprove my 
statement about Ad&le Remington’s 
mother?” 

“ It is false," flashed out Joan Dryburgh. 

“How?” asked Madame, in a hoarse 
whisper, her voice becoming paralysed at a 
dreaded presentiment of defeat. 

“Because,” declared Joan Dryburgh, 
“ I am Adlle Remington's mother." 

Had a thunderbolt fallen into the room 
the consternation could hardly have been 
more intense. The fan of the baffled 
French adventuress dropped from her 
unnerved fingers, and once more the 
ghastly pallor shone through the rouge 
on her cheeks. Sir Henry was half 
stupefied with a thrill of joy that entered 
his heart—the joy of a bright hope nearing 
its consummation. Although no proof had 
yet been produced, there was something in 
the great solemnity of the nurse’s declara¬ 
tion that forced the truth on her listeners. 
Isabel, after a minute's bewilderment, flung 
herself on Joan Dryburgh’s breast and 
sobbed aloud 

“Oh, Joan, I believe it,” she cried 
hysterically. “ I believe it—a hundred 
half-forgotten circumstances force the truth 
of it into my heart. God in His goodness 
sent you to release me from my detestable 
thraldom; I knew He would not leave my 
prayers unanswered.” 

“Can you ever forgive me, my dear 
lady?” asked Joan. 

“ f jtave nothing to forgive—if I have I 
forgive you and bless you. Do explain all 
to us.” 

“Thirteen years ago,” said the nurse, 
“ when I lived at a village near Cannes, 
your father engaged me to nurSe what he 
called his motherless girl, who was only a 
month old at the time. I had a child of 
my own of the same age, but so tempting 
was the Squfre’s offer (for he particularly 
wanted an English nurse) that I placed 
my own baby-girl under the charge of 


another woman and entered your father’s 
service.” 

“ What a strange thing to do! * ex¬ 
claimed Isabel. 

“ I was very poor—worse than poor, for 
I was in debt. My husband died before 
my baby was born—I had no friends—1 
was a stranger in a strange land—I was not 
strong enough to earn money in any other 
way. To be brief; the two children, the 
Squire’s and mine, rather resembled each 
other, both had light blue eyes and the 
promise of very light hair. Occasionally 
my child was brought to the Squire’s 
residence by the woman I had employed to 
keep it Once she was obliged to leave it 
with me for a whole day, and a terrible 
temptation assailed me, for on that day the 
Squire’s child died suddenly in 'a fit of 
convulsions. The temptation was irresistible 
—I changed the children. My, guilty work 
was very easy, for the Squire-was well-nigh 
distracted at what we all believed to be 
his wife’s death, and at that time left the 
entire care of his child to me. The infant 
daughter of Squire Remington was buried 
in Cannes cemetery as my child, and the 
dear girl you know 4 s Adcle Remington 
is my daughter." 

“ I believe it, Joan,” cried Isabel j “ but 
what proof have you ? ’’ 

“ Not sufficient to convince a jury, per¬ 
haps. I can show you a portrait of myself 
when a girl of eleven; its likeness to Ad&le 
could not have been more striking had she 
sat for the painter; a distant relative of 
mine who is alive can swear that it is my* 
likeness. Ah 1 I am changed now ; grief and 
a sin-burdened conscience have made sad 
ravages on me. Your father often told us 
that Adfcle did not resemble his wife, 
except that both were fair. I am ready to 
swear that I speak the truth—to swear it 
on the Bible—on my oath before God. 
Often have I resolved to make my con¬ 
fession to you, but I could never summon 
the courage. I could not trust myself to 
live in the same house with Ad&le, and I 
sought the solitude of Elm Cottage. When 
passing that door I overheard some one 
speaking in a loud voice of Adfele Reming¬ 
ton’s mother. Can you wonder that 
I listened ? Oh, I hope you will believe 
my story ? ’’ 

“I do, Joan," said Isabel. “Your cbn- 
fession has made me extremely happy. 
Something within tells me that you speak 
the truth. May God forgive your sin as 
freely as I do ! ” 

The Frenchwoman’s brazen effrontery 
did not desert her even at such a crisis. She 
walked towards the door, laughing disdain¬ 
fully. “It is a pretty story,” she cried; 
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“admirably tramped up,and rather credit¬ 
ably acted. I'must persuade you to go on 
the stage, Mrs. What’s-your-name. Your 
performance would have elicited several 
rounds of applause and secured you a re¬ 
call. Changed the children, indeed ! Not 
an uncommon occurrence in novels and 
plays !" Then she turned on them with 
the. savage ferocity of an infuriated tigress 
at bay. “ Isabel Remington, if you give 
credence to this nursery-woman’s absurdly- 
concocted falsity, you will bitterly rue it. 
Don’t think that her asseverations will 
impose upon me. I am not to be so easily 
cheated. Remember that.” 

With a venomous glare on her enemies 
as she.left them, Angdlique Delarne, alias 
Coralie de Beranger, went quietly to her 
own room. Despite her defiance, she must 
have kq&wn that all her plans were com¬ 
pletely routed. From her dressing-case 
she extracted a small vial, grimly labelled 
with a single word—Poison ! She must 
have been actuated by a burning desire to 
quit the scene of her defeat, for in a few 
minutes she was enveloped in a dark cloak 
and veil, and hurriedly making her way to 
the nearest railway station. The London 
train was beginning to move as she entered 
it, without inquiring its destination or 
taking a ticket. 

The fatal vial was emptied ere the train 
completed its journey- When London was 
reached' there was discovered, in a first- 
class compartment, the dead body of a 
woman which the French detectives pro¬ 
nounced to be that of the missing Angdlique 
Delarne. 


CHAPTER VI. 

S HE last roses of summer were begin¬ 
ning to shed their perfumed petals 
and follow their earlier mates of 
the Remington gardens, when Addle 
rose from her sick-bed. The fever had 
been kind to the beautiful young girl; her 
face, indeed, looked thinner, and her short 
hair, like a mass of gold in tiny lustrous 
tendrils, gave her a» boyish appear¬ 
ance. The knowledge that Joan Dryburgh 
was her mother had, of course, been pur¬ 
posely withheld till she was considered 
sufficiently recovered to bear any serious 
surprise. 

A marvellous change came over the 
heiress of Remington. Roses stole into 
her cheeks as they faded from her gardens; 
the light of love brightened her clear, grey 
eyes ; her patrician gait regained its regal 
grace; and the inestimable blessing of a 
good man’s love had wrought these changes. 


Sir Henry Charleigh was soon to lead her 
to the altar. 

“ I have news from Paris to-day, Henry,” 
said Isabel to her affianced husband, as 
they walked in the gardens. “I have 
heard that poor papa’s wife has been dead 
more than a year ; the proprietor of the 
asylum where she was confined has written 
to me. The wicked Angdlique kept it a 
secret in order to strengthen her power 
over me. 

“I never could understand,” said Sir 
Henry, “ why the woman, a French lady’s- 
maid, was trusted so much.” 

“ Oh, Henry, I hardly know how to ex¬ 
plain the horrible details. You can under¬ 
stand how distracted papa was at the 
appearance of his wife’s insanity when his 
child was born. Angdlique’s services were 
of great value to him at such a time ; she 
was very clever, and managed everything 
so well, and especially the necessary con¬ 
finement in a Paris asylum, that the affair 
was kept a secret, and her death believed 
in England. Oh, I repeat to you for about 
the hundredth time, now grateful I was 
that Angdlique, when found dead in a 
railway carriage, was never known to have 
lived in my house. Had the papers got 
hold of that fact how horrible it would 
have been for me ! I have never doubted 
oan Dryburgh’s story; that picture of 
erself, when a child, is alone very con¬ 
clusive proof. My father left Addle’s 
fortune and dowry entirely to my discretion 
—her name is now Addle Remington 
Dryburgh, my adopted sister and ward. 
She will be my bridesmaid next month, 
since you so particularly wish it, unless—” 

“ Unless what, my dear Izzie? ” 

“ Oh, Henry, the dear child has a great 
trial in store for her. I cannot shut my 
eyes to the fact that Mrs. Dryburgh is 
dying ; I have known it ever since Aunt 
Margaret returned here.” 

“ Poor Addle!" said Sir Henry, and 
silence ensued for a few minutes. 

“ Have you heard from your friend in 
Paris, Henry ? ” 

“Yes; Emile de Raullean has at last 
consented to be my groomsman." 

“ Is it really true, Henry, that my troubles 
are at an end ?’’ 

“Yes, my darling," said her lover fondly. 
’Every cloud has its silvery side—the 
darker it is the brighter the lining. Oh, 
my dearest, love like mine will overcome 
all things; and henceforward the purpose 
of my life will be to shield yours from the 
veriest shadow, ay, even the shadow’s r ' 
shadow, of a single cloud.’’ 

She leant lovingly on his strong arm as 
they wandered on among the fading roses 
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and the mcniatute forests of crimson 
gladioli, while the birds sang sweetly'an< 
Joyously, as if echoing the love and happi 
ness that thrilled their beating hearts. 

+ . ; # ■ * * 

The scene that must close this lift! 
history is a sad one. Addle Dryburgh sa 
at her mother’s bedside. Blinds darkenec 
the room from the bright daylight; nc 
sound was heard save the troublous breath 
ing of the invalid. 

“ Addle,” murmured Joan, restlessly. 

“Yes, mother." 

“ Mother I * repeated Joan. “ Oh, how 
I longed to hear you call me that—how I 
maddened and pined to hear you say it, 
with your little soft arms clasped round 
my neck. Mother 1 The word alone seems 
to revive me. You remember, Adeie, that 
very old elm-tree where you used to sing 
and read to me as I sat knitting or sewing. 

I wish you to make it there.” 

11 Make what there, mother dear?" 

“ My grave." 

“No, mother, no,” cried Addle, with a 
start, “ you must not say that. When you 
get better we shall never, never part, and 
nobody in all the wide world will be 
happier.” 

“ It is too true, my darling. I am on my 
way to answer for all my sins. Oh, my 
child, my child ! ” cried the dying woman, 
in a wild, pleading voice, “let the last 
words I hear on earth be words of for¬ 
giveness. Tell me once more that you 
lorgive me.” 

“Dear mother,” answered Adeie, with 
tearful eyes, “ ever since 1 have known you 
were my mother, I have forgotten and 
forgiven everything. I only remember 
how much we love each other. Can I 
forget how untiringly you watched over me 
when I was ill ? That is why you are 
weakly now—you were too devoted to me. 

I would have died but for you.” 

“My malady is incurable,” said Joan, 
faintly ; “ I am far pa'.t all doctors’ skill.” 

“ Tell me, mother, what this mysterious 
trouble is ? ” 

“ A broken heart.” 

Addlfe. knelt down by the bed and wept 
as if her own young heart would have 
broken. 

THE 
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** You must think kindly and forgivingly 
of me when I am gone. It was for your 
sake that I sinned. Oh, my darling, we 
were so helpless. Grief for your . poor 
father’s death had shattered my health. I 
couldnot resist thetemptation—I dared not 
undo my work; and my guilt has crushed 
my life. Remember it was for your sake.” 

“ Think no more of it, dearest mother,” 
sobbed Addle, bitterly. “ I look upon it as 
no sin.” 

“But it was, Addle ; it was a sin against 
you—a fraud against my employer—a 
great sin against God. It made your very 
existence a wicked lie. Cherish the ljtUe 
picture I have given you. Don’t cry. 
Addle. Remember the spot under t,he old 
elm-tree—promise to make it there ; and 
when the sweet springtime comes again 
plant there forget-me-nots and vjojets, and 

the birds will sing-” 

“ Oh, no, no,” cried Addle, wildly, with 
streaming eyes. “ Don’t speak like that, 
mother; it breaks my heart to hear you. 
If you were to die I should wish to die with 
you. You must live for my sake.” 

“ I should like it, my darling,” said Joan, 
n a faint whisper; “ but God wills it other¬ 
wise. I feel very exhausted, Adeie—the 
breath of lile is fast leaving me. Erect a 
little white cross under the old elm-tree, 
with the words of Christ that have com¬ 
forted roe so very much. Remember them. 
Addle—you will find them in the tenth 
verse of the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke— 
There is joy in the presence of the angels 
if God over one sinner that repenteth. ’ 
Addle’s passionate weeping prevented 
any answer. 

“ Kiss me again, my darling ; press your 
ace closer to mine ; forgive your poor 
nother.” The voice grew feebler still—it 
ank to a low murmur—then it was for 
ver hushed, and the eyes closed in death. 
Addle still sobbed piteously on her 
mother’s breast. Her mothers breast 1 
Ah, no 1 poor little Addle was mother- 
ess indeed. There was a world of un- 
peakable affection and tenderness in that 
ast lingering embrace-, there were volumes 
if ineffable love in the fond pressure of, 
las, alas 1- ' 

" The living cheek to the cheek of clay." 


UNDER THE WILLOWS. 


She sat ’nealh the bending willows, 

By the margin of the stream, 

That rippled so gently by her, 

As she dreamt her heart's first dream— 
A dream ef love and of beauty. 

That would ftever pass away. 

Of a life made .pure and holy, 

Of a never-eliding day. 


She sits ’nealh the drooping willows. 
The sky is no longer bright, 

The stream is no longer singing 
A song of love and of light. 

Her dream has gone by for ever. 
Like a Zephyrs fleeting breath ; 

. From her eyes sad tears are falling, 
Now she only longs for death. 


II. 
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Feature of the London Season. 
Meaning of Doit. 

Private Theatricals. 


SLlJT ELENA was early at Miss Ken’s 
assembly this day. She was 
CjU-v" desirous of knowing what would 
be the great feature of the London 
season this year. “ For,” she said, “ it will 
be the first in which 1 have been at the 
head of a household.” 

^‘WelL’’ replied Miss Ken, “every 
seaiSO^seems to be marked out by leaders 
j of fashibn nowadays for something novel. 
A few ySars ago nothing was accepted but 
crocjuet, Sben came Badminton and other 
varieties^* the game. After this followed 
garden piKjes with Badminton left out, 
sham conservatories hired for the occa¬ 
sion, and a dance on the greensward. An 
attempt was afterwards made to bring the 
old game of Le Gras into fashion. This 
is, in my estimation, an elegant recreation, 
requiring little skill, with only a slight 
amount of exertion. Last year it was 
bazaars and fancy-fairs, and fashionable 
ladies donned the garments of their grand¬ 
mothers and appeared in bibs and tuckers, 
curtseying the while to visitors who 
attended ‘Ye Old English Fayre,’ which 
was nominally held for the purpose of 
some charity. This was well enough for 
once or twice, or even half-a-dozen times ; 
but the novelty palled, until you heard the 
drawing-room man, who wanted to kill 
time, say, * Bother the old fairs 1 I don’t 
care a doit about them ; ’ and the fashion¬ 
able lady would respond ‘Nor do I ; we 
are only making guys of ourselves without 
sufficient reason.’ ” 

“ Will you tell us the meaning of doit t ” 
asked Judith. 

"'Perhaps I ought to have used a more 
modem word; but there is even fashion in 
this, for ladies as well as gentlemen are 
picking up words of this kind that modem 
dictionaries had made obsolete. The word 
doit is evidently derived from the French 
dthuit, the eighth of a pennjr, but has been 
used metaphorically for the smallest coin 
in existence. Thus, Shakespeare says, in 
the ‘Tempest,’ ‘wljfn they will not give a 
ddit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay 
out ten to see a dead Indian.’ Pope, too, 
has some singular lines in which he intro¬ 
duces the word 

' In Anna's wars a soldier, poor and old. 

Had dearly earned a little purse of gold. 

Tired with a tedious march, one luckless night,. 

He slept, poor dog, and lost it to a doit. ' 

So that you see in using this word I am 
only following learfted men.” 


Early History of Amateur Acting. 

Meaning of the “ Hanaper" Office. 

Mineral Wool and its Uses. 

“ But, aunt," said Helena, “ you have not w 
answered my question. What will be the 
fashionable amusement this season in 
London ?” 

“ Well, this year little doubt exists that 
private theatricals will be the prevailing 
fashion. It is surprising to see now many 
newly built mansions have the drawing¬ 
rooms so arranged that the builder ex¬ 
plains they would make an admirable 
stage. The hint thus given has already 
been carried out in many instances ; and 
thus the fashion commenced, and the rage 
for amateur acting increases every week. 
Old houses have been found to possess 
rooms which can be converted into theatres 
pro tern., and the young people in almost 
every aristocratic establishment are over 
busy in arranging private theatricals at 
home or assisting some of their friends 
and neighbours. Then, again, it has been 
decided by general consent that the scene¬ 
painting shall be done by none but amateur 
hands, that the dresses shall be made by 
amateur fingers, that the band shall be 
composed of amateur musicians, and that 
the very attendants who shift the scenes 
shall be amateurs also. It was even sug¬ 
gested that the waiters upon the company 
should, for the nonce, be ladies and gentle¬ 
men who would don the housemaid’s gown 
and footman’s livery; but this has been 
overruled, and the servants will, therefore, 
be the only persons except the audience 
who appear in their real characters.” 

“ Don’t you think this a very excellent 
idea,” said Helena, “ and a good employ¬ 
ment of spare time ? ” 

“If the plays performed tend to elevate 
the minds of the youngj if they represent 
virtue receiving its reward, whilst vice is 
punished, and show the fearful agony 
experienced by those whose conscience is 
troubled, it may improve society and make 
morality better observed, whilst the active 
employment in the necessary preparation 
will be useful to health. Almost anything , 
is better than young people falling into 
lethargic habits and after all, it is often 



great comedian or a tragedy 
queen to succeed in it The fashionable 
lady given by the exigency of the play a 
dramatic position would in nine instances 
out of ten tail lamentably. Happily for the 
purpose of the amateur, there are plenty of 
plays that are amusing and short, and do 
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not make too strong a demand on supposed Will you kindly select a play for us, and 
dormant histrionic power. To look pretty assist us in getting-up one ? ” 
and graceful, to be dressed to advantage, “ I shall have no objection to do this, 
and by the aid of memory to take a part with the understanding, however, that it 
without too obviously seeming to do so— does not lead to midnight acting, and that 
these are what ladies are so accustomed to the time of all my nieces is not consumed 
in everyday life that the presence of foot- on this one idea. Taken as a natural 
lights makes little practical difference, recreation it may afford pleasure without 
There are a few rehearsals, and then things interfering with duty'. Shortly I will 
work very smoothly. Nearly a century ago endeavour to sketch out a plan for you." 
France set us the example of private “Thanks," said Judith. “I know a 
theatricals, and we followed her. At that friend of papa’s who would willingly join 
period Madame de Genlis, if not the us. That is Mr. Crawford, who is in the 
originator, was certainly the most Hanaper Office.” . - 

successful, and the most beautiful, “Yes,"said Annie, “Will you.tell us 
perhaps, of the leaders of the new what the Hanaper clerks have to do ? ” 
fashion. Dress, no doubt, told even more “ Like many other law terms,/he word 
than the acting ; and beauty was at that hanaper is supposed to have ratfibr a sin- 
time more respected than talent. In the gular origin. The Hanaper Offile-belongs 
costume of a cobbler’s wife this grand lady to the Court of Chancery. Writs relating 
of _ the world looked so lovely that the to the business of the subject and their 
Prince du Conti not only fell in love with returns were, according to the simplicity 
her, but sent for an artist to the chateau of the ancient times, kept in a hamper 
expressly to paint her in her eccentric but —in hanaberio were the Latin words. In 
becoming costume. Imitators, of course, contradistinction to the hanaper writs, 
soon arose. A Madame de Montesson other documents relating to such matters 
sought to rival Madame de Genlis. At the wherein the Crown is immediately or medi- 
theatre of Villiers-Cotterets she appeared ately concerned were kept in a little sack 
on the stage as Pomona, and such was her or bag, the Latin words being in parvA 
success that the Due d’Orleans offered his burg&s and hence has arisen the distinc- 
hand, and was accepted, and married, as he tion of the Hanaper Office and Petty Bag 
afterwards said, the greatest actress in the Office, which both belong to the Common 
world. Histrionically, Pomona was proba- Law Court in Chancery. I therefore 
bly not a very grea|f part, but there could- assume that your friend is really a clerk in 
be no doubt that the Duchess d’Orldans Chancery.” 

achieved a great triumph. The example “ One more question I must ask you, if 
set by these two ladies was soon to be you please,” said Annie. “We have a 
followed by many imitators ; and amateur new gas stove in the library in which 
theatricals became as popular in the reign asbestos is burnt, and it never seems to 
of Louis XV. as aestheticism in the reign of consume ? ’’ 

Queen Victoria. Quickly following this, “ The very meaning of the Greek word 
private theatricals were the rage in Eng- asbestos is, ‘ incapable of being extin- 
land, and to obtain distinction as an guished or destroyed.’ It is a fibrous 
amateur was the great desire of ladies and mineral, which can be woven into an in- 
gentjemen in high society. But with the combustible cloth. At the Building Exhi- 
mania for amateur acting came after bition recently held in the Agricultural 
awhile a laxity of morals, and a cry was Hall this mineral was shown in large 
raised against it. The assertions made quantities. It felt like stone; and yet by 
were that such a custom weaned the ladies machinery in your presence a large per- 
away from home associations, and impreg- centagc of it was made into fleecy wool, 
sated in their minds too ambitious ideas ; An old book called ‘ Feltham’s Resolves ’ 
and for a lengthened period none but says, ' A good man, like an asbestine gar- 
professionals appeared on the stage ; but ment, as well as a tobacco-pipe when foul, 
of late years the better class professionals is cleansed by burning.’" 
have been found as a rule so thoroughly “ Do you believe garments could be 
educated and so prudent in character that made of the wool ?” asked Helena, 
they have been accepted as guests in the “Certainly; yet I don’t think it wouldbe 
houses of the highest aristocracy, and pleasant wear, particularly next the skin, 
amateurs are no longer ashamed to mingle Bacon, even in his day, however, suggested 
with them, and even to take part in the a use for it. He says: ‘There may be 
tejiifnaate drama." : such candles as are made out of sala- 

Thj* *® * nice picture you give manderis wool, being a kind of mineral 

U6 >Helena; and I shall never rest which whitenetb in the burning, and con- 
untu we can have an amateur gathering, sumeth not.’ * 
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"TflrtTHEN in March, 1882 , the news- 
'.Vw/, papers announced the death of 
Ac)” the Dowager Lady Buiwer 
Lytton, it brought with it, to the 
minds of persons past the meridian of 
life, associations of the past, in which the 
fashionable world was much interested. 
In 1839 a book appeared called “Cheveley j 
or, The Man ot Honour,” which much 
delighted the gossips of those days. The 
book had been loudly heralded by the 
usual announcements of publishers 
"*sBme months before its appearance, and 
paragraph writers had been informed that 
“ real Personages ”—and these related to 
what it Wfjs then the fashion to call the haut 
ion —existed in its pages; and these 
made ]Wp 4 use of their pens so as 
to render tHbvpublic on the gut vivt for 
a feast of scandal. They were not 
disappointed, for the book appeared, 
with the author’s name attached—Lady 
Lytton Buiwer. She dedicated the work to 
“No One Nobody, Esq., of No Hall, No 
Where,” and she commences thus : “ Dear 
Sir,—In dedicating these volumes to you, I 
acquit myself of a debt of gratitude to the 
only man whose integrity I have found un¬ 
impeachable, and whose friendship I have 
’found unvarying. Among the most de¬ 
serving of my own sex 1 have, in many 
instances, found sincere and unchanging 
affection, united with those higher and 
rarer virtues which from adorning recon¬ 
cile us to human nature, though truth com¬ 
pels me to acknowledge that I have known 
others whose deep-rooted selfishness, 
puerile vanity, and vacillating weakness of 
character proved them to be Natures 
•worst anomalies —masculine women.” Then 
continuing to address Mr. Nobody, she 
says: “Generally speaking, Folly’s cap and 
bells are to be found as often, if not oftener, 
on the hoary head of age as on the 
Hyperion curls of youth; but you are an 
exception, for you are the only man whom 
‘flattery fools not,’ or interest does not 
warp—ay* even the small, paltry interest 
of a dinner, a speech, a paragraph in a 
newspaper, or a tabouret in 4 demoralised 
and demoralising coterie. Such divinity 
doth hedge the vices of men that no man 
cares to expose oWnterfere with those of 
another; but whatever the injuries, outrages, 
and persecutions of us women may be, 
men invariably, whether from cowardice, 
coldness, craft, caution, self-interest, or 
selfishness, shrink from all interference 
in our legitimate ill-treatment.” Well, when 
they had read the book, the public learnt, 
what they had already known, that Lady 
Buiwer Lytton had separated from her 
husband upon some quarrel; but of the 


validity of her indictment they were neither 
qualified nor called upon to judge. Some 
critics, shocked with the writer’s mode of 
bringing her domestic grievances, real or 
imaginary, before the public, visited he? 
proceedings with gratfs censure; others, 
impressed with a certain eccentric and 
excited tone pervading her book, took a 
morekindly view,and contented themselves 
with expressing a hope that the author 
of “ Cheveley ” would ere long come to 
agree with her critics in thinking that her 
work had better have been withheld from, 
the press. Adverse criticism, however, 
whether mild or severe, was what Lady 
Buiwer was not of a temperament to 
endure ; and from that time she devoted 
herself to a sort of war with “ the gentlemen 
of the Press,” whose praise she declared 
in the dedication to her next work, “The- 
Budget of the Bubble Family,” published 
in 1840 , was “ a blot, and whose support a 
degradation.” Her husband, then Sir 
Lytton Buiwer, at first took no public notice- 
of his lady’s writings, though they clearly 
pointed to himself and others associated 
with him ; but when a malicious rumour 
was circulated which attributed to him a 
satirical rejoinder in verse, entitled “Lady 
Cheveley; or, The Woman of Honour,” he 
commissioned his solicitor to write to the 
newspapers in these words : “ Whatever 
the views and objects-may be (probably 
not inimical to himself, judging by the: 
terms of the announcement), Siy Lytton 
Buiwer is compelled, for the sake of his 
children, and in their name, to enter his 
most earnest protest against any attempt 
to prolong or widen the notoriety of a 
recent publication which carries its own 
answer and its own condemnation.” Lady 
Lytton Buiwer had a very facile pen, and 
from time to time new novels appeared, 
which were always certain to be popular,be¬ 
cause in them were deter phases of char¬ 
acter, mingled with satirical outpourings, 
which the scandalmongers would make: 
applicable to this or that person ; and here 
and there are strong evidences of creative 
power. In the “School for Husbands” 
there are some good characters, but some 
very hard hits upon society, and especially 
on members of the Press. 

If Lady Lytton Buiwer is correct in say¬ 
ing she suffered as a wife, she cer¬ 
tainly, from her writings, must have beets 
miserable when separated from her hus¬ 
band ; and from some evidence of this kind 
it was assumed she was insane, and for at 
time was confined. Mr. Thomps Muloch, 
when treating on British lunauc asylums, 
public and private, in a pamphlet published: 
in 1858 , selects the case of this lady as an 
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example of injustice. He says: “ After 
years of continual scribbling, Sir Lytton 
Bulwer betook himself to political life, and 
to occasional elaborate speechifying in the 
senate. In the wild vicissitudes of party 
he had been lifted into statesmanship, and 
^he is at present Secretary for the Colonies, 
alternately penning despatches and spin¬ 
ning out monthly fictions for ‘ Blackwood.’ 
And this elevation of an author to a seat 
in the Cabinet brings us, strangely enough, 
to the sad story of the Minister’s wife, 
Lady Lytton Bulwer. This lady is of a 
highly respectable Irish family; and it is 
also said that her union with the baronet 
was a love-match, as all marriages ought 
to be. It appears, however, that domestic 
differences arose—that the parties sepa¬ 
rated—and have also (as is common in 
such cases) done their worst, though living 
apart, to make each other miserable. The 
chief mode of annoyance hitherto seems to 
have been a kind of literary rifle-shooting 
in their respective writings — for Lady 
Lytton Bulwer is an authoress of some 
note, and evidently gets up novels to anni¬ 
hilate her liege lord. 1 have only read a 
few passages from her books, but my im¬ 
pression is that she has more masculinity 
of mind than her clever husband. She 
discerns much of the peculiar trickeries of 
■our times, and castigates society very 
vigorously—spoiling her subject, however, 
by too frequent allusions to her own real or 
fancied wrongs. Well, Sir Lytton Bulwer, 
having accepted the seals of office, it be¬ 
came necessary that he should seek re- 
election from his Hertfordshire consti¬ 
tuents. Lady Bulwer, with very question¬ 
able notions of taste and propriety, repairs 
•to the hustings, cows the candidate into 
hasty retreat, and then addresses the 
•electors in a very vituperative speech 
against her own husband 1 All this is 
manifestly wrong and discreditable on the 
part of the lady; but error of one kind 
does not excuse erfer of another hind ; and 
it is plain that Sir Lytton Bulwer now 
acted very blamably. He sends a doctor 
and a lawyer to Taunton, where his wife 
had long resided, evidently to entrap her 
by means of those professional emissaries, 
and a sort of negotiation is opened, osten¬ 
sibly to improve thejady’s exchequer, who 
complained of being deeply in debt from 
deficient income. No fiscal arrangements 
being made, Lady Bulwer goes to London, 
and, accompanied by a female friend, re¬ 
pairs to the doctor and claims the fulfil¬ 
ment of his promises on behalf of his em¬ 
ployer. The doctor, who is no doubt a 
practitioner, well-up in these arts, detains 
his visitor on several pretexts, and then, all 
being ready, sends her, as he solemnly 
states, not to a private lunatic asylum, but 


to a genteel kind of ‘lock up,’ where 
patients are received into a friendly family, 
who have some nice, spare rooms of a con¬ 
servative class, the windows being adorned 
with iron bars, and a few strait-waist¬ 
coats lying handily in a dark closet. In 
this benign mansion Lady Bulwer disap¬ 
pears from public gaze; and all appears to 
be satisfactory and silent, when suddenly a 
meeting of indignant Englishmen is con¬ 
vened at Taunton. Speeches are effec¬ 
tively made by persons who protest 
against their sane, clever lady-friend 
being carried off in so infamous a fashion, 
and dealt with as though she were a,*mad- 
woman. The proceedings are repotted and 
published, causing much more consterna¬ 
tion at the Colonial Office t£tan if all 
Caffraria were devastated bjTjire and 
sword! What is to be done J/ Why, Lady 
Bulwer is to be liberated, and by the 
advice, too, of Dr. Conolly and Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, the very doctors who seem to 
have certified as to her lunacy a few days 
previously. The Times inserts a para¬ 
graph ‘ by authority,’ saying that the whole 
affair had been adjusted to the complete 
satisfaction of all parties concerned—the 
two mad doctors publish letters to show 
that they had acted en rigle in certifying 
Lady Bulwer to be both insane and sane, 
according to the pressure of circumstances; 
and the poor lady is escorted to the Con¬ 
tinent, where it is hoped she will not be 
shut up in a matson de sanW' This is 
exactly what Mr. Muloch said in his 
pamphlet; and he reasoned from this point 
that if such atrocities were tolerated in 
this country, but little importance could be 
attached to Magna Char/a or the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Things have strangely 
altered since then, and Lady Lytton (for 
her husband being created a baron she 
claimed the title of baroness) lived more 
than thirty years afterwards to see' the 
alterations made in the Jaw. Neither poor 
nor rich lunatics are admitted into any 
asylum now without clear and distinct 
proof that they have really lost their 
reason. «* 

Lady Lyttofh did not remain long in 
France, and latterly lived in a pretty villa 
near Sydenham ; but even in old age she 
had a fixed idea that the male sex had 
entered into a conspiracy to suppress 
female talent. She was verging on seventy- 
five when she died, but is said in her later 
days to have completely altered her 
opinion of men and manners. She saw 
that she had been condemning the whole 
sex because she had found some bad speci¬ 
mens in her not uneventful life. The’ 
people, she said, were improving, but she 
yet averred her earlier impressions were 
right at the time. 
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By SARA DUNN, 

author of "the stoet of aoatija," "mb. lucombe’s wards," "fortune’s wheel,'’ etc, 

CHAPTER I. 

H, Cyril! what a 
glorious prospect! 
what sands ! what 
grand cliffs! and 
that great Atlantic 
rolling its stately 
waves with such a 
regular solemn pace ! ” 
exclaimed Edna Percy, 
as she gazed for the first 
time on the rugged Cornish 
coast, from the little village of 
Newquay, where she and her 
sister, with their guardian—Mr. 
Elmore—and his son, had arrived 
on the previous day. 

Edna was, perhaps, scarcely 
SSrs-i to be called beautiful, nor even 
pretty, strictly speaking ; but she 
was refined and elegant-looking; 
with a mobile, intellectual face, 
and large, beautiful, expressive 
eyes, that lighted up or melted 
at the pleasure of their possessor. 
Her sister Gabrielle was of a 
different style. She had a splen¬ 
didly moulded figure, a rich 
brunette skin, eyes, and hair; 
while her features were perfect in form, evedif rather too prononcce in their type. But 
with youth and animation still in their earliest bloom, that defect was not ever suspected ; 
qpd Gabrielle was at the present moment not only beautiful, but gloriously beautiful in 
her whole aspect, and her stately bearing—more stately than is quite usual in so young 
a creature, for in truth neither of the sisters had attained their twenty-second year, 
and Gabrielle was just twenty at the time of their Cornish visit. • 

“ Yes, it is very grand and glorious. I am glad you admire it so much, Edna,” said 
Cyril, eagerly; “ you ”— and he lowered his voice, though not so much as to escape the 
sharp ears of the silent and observant Gabrielle—“ it may—it Will, I trust, be one 
day—your home.” * 

The dark shadow and tne sudden start which the words brought to the younger sister 
were scarcely more marked than the bright blush and the sweet, shy glance that made 
Edna so lovely«^!yril was, perhaps, too much engrossed by the one to perceive the 
other ; and as he once more turned from the well-pleased contemplation of the tell-tale 
signs, all trace of emotion had vanished from Gabrielle’s features. 

“ And—shall we go to see those wonderful caves that I have heard so much about ? ” 
asked Edna, eagerly. 

“ Yes, certainly, dear Edna—that is, we will visit the more celebrated or the more , 
dangerous ones at the spring tides, when the sea is at the lowest,” returned Cyril ; “hut' 
there are no end of the ordinary ones, which would excite surprise anywhere else, 
and which you can visit at your leisure and your pleasure also,” he added, smiling. 
vol. is. ao8. - 
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“Are they really so dangerous ? ” asked 
Gabrielle, suddenly appearing to wake up, 
from the contemplation of some rare ferns 
near to them, to a sense of the conversa¬ 
tion going on. 

“Yes, there have been many accidents— 
some fatal,” returned Cyril, “and very 
likely some that are not known. A lonely 
tourist might easily be missing without any 
one suspecting his fate; and if the tide 
catches any one unaware of its rapidity 
they would have small chance of escape.” 

Edna shuddered at the idea. “ How 
terrible! what a fearful death to die— 
waiting for the last wave to sweep one away 
to destruction ! ” she said, drawing nearer 
to Cyril, as if for shelter from the very 
terrors he had conjured up. 

Gabrielle only laughed. “ What a coward 
you are, Edna 1 ” she said. “ Come, we 
must be quick, or we shall be too late for 
dinner, and that would be a cardinal sin in 
our guardian’s eye.” And they hastened 
homeward, without any further delay or 
conversation on the subject that had so 
interested the timid Edna, succeeding at 
last in saving their character with the pre¬ 
cise Mr. Elmore, who was—to use his son’s 
expression—“ savagely punctual.” 

“ Well, you must be careful, that is all," 
said the old gentleman, when the girls had 
recounted to him their experiences of the 
morning ; “ but,” he added laughingly, “ I 
have lived many a long year in this neigh¬ 
bourhood when I was young, and never met 
with the least misadventure ; and,” he went 
on, with a meaning glance at his elder 
ward, “ I should not like to think that any 
ope so nearly connected with me was a 
<*oward in my native county.” 

Edna’s colour flitted painfully across her 
cheeks, like a roseate summer cloud ; and 
Cyril smiled significantly at the allusion to 
what in truth was his dearest wish, though 
it had been as yet rather understood than 
expressed. 

The girls soon retired a'ter this little 
passage-of-arms ; and ( the father and son 
were left alone. 

“ Well, Cyril, it is now time to speak to 
you on a subject that is very near my 
heart,” began the old gentleman, pouring 
out another glass of port. “We are about 
to take possession of the home of my 
fathers, and with sufficient means—thanks 
to my success in life—to restore it to some¬ 
thing like its former beauty, and—I may 
say—splendour. You are pretty ’well 

aware, my boy, that the place had gone, to 
rack and ruin, owing to extravagance and 
■ misfortune on which I need not dwell. 
What I want to say is this, Cyril. I have 
enough to restore Eothen; 1 have not 


tjuite—no, nor nearly—the means to keep 
it upas it should be, and was intended to 
be kept. It is for you to supply the rest” 

“ My dear father, I am afraid I shall be 
a very broken stick to depend upon in such 
an emergency,” said the young man, with 
a troubled glance. 

“ Not at all, my boy ; it needs very little 
on your part to complete the work. I have 
so long laboured to accomplish. You must 
make a marriage with a girl of fortune, 
who will help you in the matter. I have 
one already chosen for you.” 

“ Not unless I love her, sir, I cannot; 
no, and even to please you, I will not,” 
said Cyril, flushing. 

“ Nonsense, boy ! I know that you-will. 
Are you in love with some one already that 
you arc so determined against accepting 
my choice ? ” K 

“Yes, I am—ay, and hopelessly and 
irretrievably ; and I believe sherirefurns it, 
though I have never yet told "her my feel¬ 
ings,’’exclaimed theyoungman, vehemently. 

“ I love Edna—I have always loved her as 
she deserves ; and you ought not to have 
thrown us so much together if you did not 
mean it to end thus. How could you 
doubt that such an angel as she is must 
win any man’s heart?” 

“ Gabrielle is more beautiful,” observed 
Mr. Elmore, calmly. 

“ Not in my eyes.” 

“ And suppose Edna had not a penny* 
and her sister had a fortune, you would 
stick to your choice in spite of prudence 
and my plans and purposes ? ” 

“ I grieve to offend you, sir, but I cannot 
be mercenary and false, even to please ydu. 
We should both be wretched, I assure 
you,” he said eagerly, “ if I were to marry 
any one else, whether it was Gabrielle or 
another. Do not ask it.” And Cyril’s 
eyes and his flushed face spoke more 
plainly than words of the warmth of his 
feelings. v 

Mr. Elmore laughed outright. “Oh, 
dear ! oh, dear! what fools young people 
are ! ” he said. “ There, cool down, my 
boy, and listen to me. I may be a romantic 
old fool myself, perhaps. In any case, I 
have too much knowledge of the human 
heart, and experience also, not to learn 
that a mercenary marriage is a dangerous 
experiment; and it was to avoid this that 
I have acted as I have <k.ue towards you 
and your cousins. The fact is, Cyril, my 
brother-in-law left his fortune to his eldest 
daughter, pretty much as most men do to 
an elder son; and, while Gabrielle only 
gets eight thousand pounds for her share, 
Edna will tojne into about fifteen hundred 
a year. Should anything happen to 
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the eldest, then it goes to the younger 1 terrible in she agony and rage that flashed 
sister.” j from her glittering eyes and distorted her 

Cyril looked the astonished interest that perfect features. Her hands were clasped 
he felt at this revelation. “ 1 never in spasmodic passion, and real suffering, 
imagined the girl was so rich,” he said. that seemed to master her in its gusts of 
“ No, nor did I wish you should ,• nor do violence, 
they know it either,” replied Mr. Elmore. “ What shall I dor” she exclaimed. 
“ I saw that you and Edna were falling in i “What can I do ? I will never live to see 
love as quickly and deeply as could be j it—to see her in possession oi love and 
desired; and I considered that if you spon- j wealth, and all that ought to be mine 
taneously chose her rather than her beau- equally with herself! Why am I to be 
tiful- sister, it showed that it was real love, poor, and neglected, and miserable, while 
Now, you have fulfilled my wishes, as you she is in the height of bliss, and his idol— 
always have done from your birth, and I yes, his— the man I love—I worship. Yes, 
am a proud and happy father.” worship, and with a devotion of which she 

“ ftn.d a most indulgent one, sir; I should is incapable, with her colourless gentleness, 
be an ingrate to act otherwise,” said Cyril, Shall she enjoy all this—can I endure it? 
claspingQiis father’s hand. I must die, or go mad—or prevent it— 

“ Oh, yes, when it is according to your which will it be ? Have I this courage and 
own fancV laughed Mr. Elmore. “ I, this strength of passion for nothing ? No, 
think I he&rd,a different tale a few minutes I no—I swear it! So long as 1 have life and 
ago. But corite, don’t look abashed, boy. reason she shall never be Cyril’s bride ! 
It is all as I wish, at any rate; and to- But it will need such self-mastery as few 
morrow you can speak to Edna, and all could attain. Still, I will—I can—with 
shall be arranged.” such a motive.” 

They rose as he spoke, and prepared to Hastily pouring some ether and water 
leave the room. “ Why, the door is ajar,” into a glass, she drank it greedily, to stop 
said Mr. Elmore as he reached it. “I hope the trembling faintness that was fast suc- 
uo one has overheard us, Cyril.” ceeding to that hurricane of violent, stormy 

“ Oh, -not likely,” returned his son. feelings. Then she bathed her face, to 
“ You know the servants are to be trusted ; restore its natural hue ; and after a few 
■and besides, they are in the other part of moments’ pause she stole downstairs, and 
the house. I hear them talking even now. passing through aside-door to the verandah 
There is no one else who could come into that sheltered one side of the drawing- 
the jiall without our hearing. It was an room, entered it by a window that had been 
accident, no doubt.” left open, and stood by Cyril’s side with a 

The two gentlemen crossed the hall to well-affected smile on her lips, 
the drawing-room, which was nearly “Has the sweet strain lulled you to sleep, 
opposite, but cut offby a second door from or were you only indulging in day-dreams, 
the hall, and entered by a small ante-room, cousin mine ?" she said playfully, 
in which stood a piano and harp. Edna Cyril started. “ I did. not see you come 
was singing one of the old-English ballads in, Gabrielle,” he said. “ That made me 
in which her uncle delighted, and Cyril so rudely absent, I suppose.” 
passed on to the drawing-room, afraid, “ That means, in courteous phrase, that 
perhaps, to trust his own self-control by mycharmingpresencewouldhaveawakened 
near contact with the object of his affec- you to animation,” she laughed, “especially 
tions, now that he was licensed to avow as youreyes were fixed on yonder door, and 
his feelings, and yet anxious to wait till could not see me confe in through the 
they were alone, before betraying by word window. I have been taking a moonlight 
or look what a few hours would tell. view of the coast and the Atlantic since 

Gabrielle was not inf* the drawing-room ; dinner ; 1 really could not stay indoors,” 
the book she had been reading, and some she said impatiently, 
embroidery that she was working, lay on a “ You do admire our barren coast, then, 
small table at her usual seat, as if she had Gabrielle, though you come'from the 
just left it; and Cj[ril was thankful to be verdant South ? ” he said kindly, 
alone in his delirium of happiness. “ Yes ; and when I do admire or love. 

There was another who was equally it is in earnest," she returned vehemently, 
craving for a brief solitude, though from a “Edna is more fortunate—she can take 
very different cause. Gabrielle Percy was’ things more calmly—more as amatter-of- 
pacing her bedroom at that moment with . course. It is a great blessing.” 
the rapid,troubled walk, and perhaps some j “ Would you like to change with her ? * 
of the fierce passions, of a hyena. The asked Cyril,’smiling, 
expression of her beautiful face was simply j The question roused the tigress once 
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more in the girl's troubled breast, and the 
voice in which site answered had something 
unnatural in it “ Change with her > well, 
no. It is glorious to worship one’s idol— 
(Ate’s ideal. I would not lose the power of 
such enjoyment, even if it brings equal 
^suffering. * It is a gift I would die rather 
than relinquish,” she added,] in low, sup- 
■ pressed tones. 

Cyril gazed at her in some surprise, and 
in uncontrollable admiration. She looked 
absolutely glorious in her flashing beauty, 
while the strength of the passion and feel¬ 
ing it expressed had something alluring in 
it to a youthful imagination ; but Edna and 
his father came into the room at the 
moment, and the exquisite moonlight 
loveliness of his beloved soon dis¬ 
pelled the passing interest her sister had 
excited. “ Who would prefer the raven to 
the dove ? ” and certainly the lover of Edna 
Percy had little inclination to wish the 
slightest change in her graceful feminine 
charms. 

The sisters were alone in their mutual 
dressing-room for a few minutes before 
they retired to rest; and Gabrielle stood 
at Edna’s side, seemingly gazing from 
the window on the moonlit scene, though 
her attention was reallyfixedon the envied 
girl who possessed such an undue share of 
gifts, and whom Gabrielle well-nigh hated for 
that involuntary fault. 

‘‘You are very happy, are you not?” 
she said abruptly. “ And you expect to be 
more so ere long ? ” 

“Are not you happy, Gabrielle?” was 
the evasive answer. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so. There is 
nothing very exciting down here for me, at 
any rate. It is different for you. Of 
course you expect an offer from Cyril 
before many days, or, perhaps, hours, are 
pnrij and mean to accept it ? ” 
li^.Oh, Gabrielle, how can you talk so 1 
Tshbuid dread to do anything so dangerous 
ahito expect what might prove to be quite 
aidelurion.” - 

'i^Then- you do not believe Cyril loves 
you;?;” i.j" 

'JBdnt»;;b!ushed, and smiled asbewitch- 
ingly as if the question had been asked by 
hertover;kimeelf. “ I sometimes think so, 
butistiil itimay.be because we are so much 
together ; and you-are so much more beau- 
tjfuhi it > does;mot seem likely he should 
«bdWmimdi?Vsbensaid half sadly. 
i»£ab!a«tte>iteHiembered what she had 
overheard; Cyril reply to that very remark 
from his ftujjetry .land her teeth closed 
'uritkjtatoiw nfgstdreslie turned away, lest 
she should betray herself fatally, even to 
Bdaa's tHu^pecDnii^tnooceace. To what 


avail was her beauty, when it had. neither 
brought her love nor wealth ? 

CHAPTER II. 

was done: the irrevocable words 
were spoken : Cyril Elmore and 
Edna Percy were “ engaged,” to use 
a modern phrase, or, as the more 
earnest and old-fashioned form is termed, 
were betrothed lovers. The scene which 
had accomplished this long-expected event 
was but a transcript of those that have 
been described some hundreds of times ; 
but not so the feelings that it produced 
in the parties concerned. 

“Edna and Cyril, my children/! pray 
that Heaven will pour down on }you all 
the blessings that you deserve ! ”,said Mr. 
Elmore, his voice faltering with^jjpiotion. 

“ It is the dream of my life realised in the 
most perfect manner that can'be imagined; 
and there only needs one more event to 
complete our happiness. I shall hope to 
give to our Gabrielle here the same good 
wish and blessing that 1 desire for you, and 
at no very distant time, and with as joyful a 
prospect.” 

“Do you indeed wish that, uncle?” asked 
labriclle, with a strange mixture of play¬ 
fulness and sarcasm, that perplexed for the 
moment the worthy guardian to whom it 
was addressed. 

“ Of course I do, child," he answered, as 
the lovers moved away—to escape, per¬ 
haps, an embarrassing scene. “ Of course 
I do, my child. How can you doubt it ? ” 
he returned kindly. 

“ Only that I doubt you love me as well 
as Edna,” she said quickly. 

“My dear girl, I make no difference 
between my ward-nieces,” he replied, with 
a half-annoyed, half-kindly air. “ Only, of 
course, as matters now stand, your sister is 
about to be doubly related to me, and that 
must to some extent affect my conduct to 
her just at first,” he added apologetically. 

“ But I love you exactly the same,” he went 
on, taking her hand and bending down to 
kiss her fair face. 

‘ Thanks, thanks,” she said. “ You see, 
uncle, I must 'feel rather lonely now that 
Edna will, of ‘‘course, be engrossed by her 
new ties. Would you have been as will¬ 
ing to welcome me, if I had been in her 
place ? ” she went on (fistfully. 

“ Of course, of course,” he said hurriedly, 
a pang of consciousness seizing him as he 
spoke, for he knew quite well that he was, 
for more than one reason, glad that it 
should have been otherwise. “ How can 
you doubt it, my love ? " 

Again she bent down her head, as she 
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whispered, 11 Edna is the eldest. Will 
she have outre money than I have, 
unde?” 

“ Perhaps; well, yes. Bat I really most 
not linger here with yon, my spoiled 
niece," he replied. “ Be assured you have, 
and always will have, my fatherly care and 
affection ; and with your beauty and for¬ 
tune you will no doubt make a better 
marriage than your sister. Who.knows 
but that it may be a titled one ? ” he added, 
as he moved away. 

Gabrielle remained in deep thought. 
“A title 1 yes, very likely, with my beauty 
and my fortune l Yes ; such might be. 
Only* ail depends on what I can scarcely 
say myself—yet. Will my love turn to 
hate, oi*bring its return by its very strength? 
Time will show.” 

But as, the days went on, Gabrielle’s 
whole mann.er seemed to change. The 
impulse that had moved her to betray her 
feelings to her uncle was apparently only a 
passing result of the excitement of the 
hour- Nothing could be more affectionate, 
and playful, and gentle than her manner 
to the betrothed pair ; and Edna’s spirits 
rose as she perceived that her fears were 
unfounded, and that Gabrielle was even 
rejoicing in her happiness. 

The wedding was to be celebrated with 
* as little delay as possible, and Eothen 
completed in the absence of the bride and 
bridegroom, under the superintendence of 
Mb. Elmore and Gabrielle; but still the 
announcement of the fortunes that would 
respectively belong to the sisters was not 
yet made, or, at any rate, not to Gabrielle ; 
but a few words that she casually over¬ 
heard between the lovers gave some doubt 
whether Cyril had been as reticent as his 
father. 

“ Can you doubt it, Cyril ? As if I am not 
only too thankful to bring you more treasure 
than my worthless self! ” Edna had mur¬ 
mured as they were walking on the sea¬ 
shore. “I would not change had 1 ten 
times the amount.” And again the ominous 
dark shadow came over Gabrielle’s face 
and changed its expression to that of a 
“ Norma” in her m8st jealous paroxysm 
of revenge. *, 

“ How can I bear it ? how can I bear 
it?” she said to herself, as she walked 
unnoticed away, aafl "pressing her hand on 
her side as she spoke. “ But it will not be 
for long—it will not be for long 1 ” 

• * * * 

** Edna, we have at last a few hours to 
ourselves,” said Gabrielle one morning 
some month before the wedding-day, when 
Mr. Elmore and Cyril had gone off to 
Penzance to complete the preliminary 


arrangements for the marriage. “ Let us 
enjoy ourselves once more as we used to 
da 1 shall, perhaps, never have you to 
myself again. Let us take a long stroll on 
the sea-shore and pick up shells, and sea¬ 
weed as we did when we were children. 
You will soon be a dignified matron now, 
quite above all such trifles.’’ * 

Edna laughed gaily. “ No, no. 1 expect 
to be more joyous than ever, Gabrielle, 
when I am Cyril’s wife. It has always 
seemed to me that some vague sorrow was 
hangingoverme which oppressed myspirits; 
but now that is gone—all gone, and l shall 
feel safe and happy. I only want to see 
you as blessed, darling sister, to have no 
wish ungratified.” 

“ Well, you must gratify my wish, at any 
rate,” said Gabrielle, “and without delay, 
or we shall have no time for our wild 
expedition. Make haste, Edna 1” 

The girls were equipped without much 
delay, and set off for Porth, which was 
scarcely beyond a pleasant hour or so’s 
walk. 

“ What is the matter, dear Gabrielle ?” 
asked the bride-elect, as her sister more 
than once failed to hear or to understand 
what she was saying. “Are you ill or 
sad?” she went on, gazing at Gabrielle’s 
white face. 

“ Nay, it is nothing—nothing, only that 
I feel parting with you, Edna. Of course 
you cannot enter into my feelings ; but 
please do not notice my folly ; it will soon 
pass off—when—it—is all over!” she went 
on, in a strange, constrained tone. And 
then she hurried on till they came to the 
remarkable caves which are only second 
to those of Bedenthen for size and beauty. 

“ Look, Edna, we will get some of those 
ferns; they are most tempting. I must 
have them,” exclaimed Gabrielle, gazing 
into the famed “ Cathedral Cave,” where 
beautiful specimens were certainly hanging 
’n profusion. 

Edna demurred. “ But the tide may 
come up—we shall not%e able to get back ; 
and it comes to this cave sometimes, I 
have heard,” said the girl, timidly. 

“Nonsense; don’t be such a coward! 
Remember what uncle said—he will be 
quite proud of you if you take him back 
some specimens of ferns from bis favourite 
cave.” 

It was an all-prevailing argument, and 
Edna sprang into the mouth, and with 
trembling hands and a beating heart began 
the search for the beautiful and rare 
plants that flourished in that damp, 
shadowy spot. 

“ I will just go to the next cave while 
you are finishing here, lest time fails and 
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we might be overtaken," said "Gabrielle. 
“ There, don’t be alarmed; there is more 
than half-an-hour yet before the tide tarns, 
only* I want to secure a good collection as 
we are here.” 

Edna dared not again urge her fears in 
>fhe face of such an assurance, but she 
anxiously called to her sister not to go to 
any distance. “Keep in view, please, dear 
Gabrielle; you know I dare not go back 
alone through those deep bays. 1 should 
fancy every moment that the sea would 
catch me,” she said pleadingly. 

“All right, I will be near, and join you 
at the entrance of the cave,” said Gabrielle, 
calling to her sister in a voice that the 
distance perhaps made hoarse and strange. 

Edna submitted to the arrangement, and 
pursued her task with as much attention 
as she could command; but the dashing 
of the waves, and the increasing sense of 
the loneliness of the place, not only im¬ 
peded her efforts, but at length prevailed 
over her assumed courage, and she grasped 
the treasures she had succeeded in collect¬ 
ing and hastened from the cave. 

The water had decidedly increased since 
she had entered it: there could be no 
doubt of it—it was no nervous fancy; 
and her terrors frantically increased as 
she looked round at the loneliness and 
the expanse of water before her. 

Could Gabrielle be mistaken ? Was the 
tide already coming in? The idea well- 
nigh drove her wild. 

“ Gabrielle 1 Gabrielle ! Quick !—come 1 
I am sure the tide is coming in 1 Ga¬ 
brielle!" she shrieked, again and again. 
But in vain. There was no response ; and 
Edna literally screamed in a fearful agony 
of despair. Her limbs nearly failed her in 
her frenzy ; but life was at stake, and she 
must not yield to such weakness. 

She set off on her way back, with a half¬ 
remorseful idea that she might be leaving 
her sister to her lonely fate ; but she knew 
full well that her voice must have been 
heard ; and though she dared not and 
would not even admit the wretched thought, 
it almost seemed as if she had been in a 
sudden terror abandoned to her fate. 

Poor trembling one 1 on she sped ; but 
all seemed against her. The flight of steps 
that led down to the bay, which was the 
nearest for her path,"was damp and muddy, 
and she more than once slipped and fell, 
while her poor shaking limbs failed her at 
every step. Every moment was precious, 
while that advancing sea was rolling 
steadily on; but Edna's strength seemed 
paralysed by the increasing danger. She 
tottered to the sharp promontory which 
divided the bay from the next. It was 


covered with the rushing waves. Before, 
behind, around was that relentless ocean. 
Certain death awaited her; and her knees 
were gradually giving way under her agony 
of fear. 

It was so cruel! when on the brink of 
such happiness—when Cyril was so soon 
to be hers—when all was bright and joyous 
in her life 1 She gave one beseeching 
prayer to Heaven to bless her Cyril, to 
watt him one last message of love; and 
then she sank down in despair and ex¬ 
haustion, to die alone and unseen—and 
yet so young and so richly blessed by all 
the gifts of nature and fortune! 

The waves were rolling relentlessly along 
towards the corner of the bay to which she 
had retreated. They would make ho dis¬ 
tinction in their steady, majestic course, 
nor was Edna more fair, and young, and 
innocent than thousands of victims engulfed 
in that bottomless ocean. 

* * • • 

It was some hours later when Mr. Elmore 
and Cyril arrived at their temporary home, 
in confident expectation of meeting the 
bright and loving welcome of the fair 
sisters on their return; but a moment’s 
glance brought terror and dismay to both 
father and son. 

“ Oh, sir ! oh, Mr. Cyril, poor Miss 
Edna is lost! She went nut this morning, 
and has not returned. We are afraid she 
has been caught by the tide,” said the 
woman who waited on the sisters; * and 
Miss Gabrielle is half out of her mind, 
and we have been searching far and near 
but we cannot find her, poor dear young 
lady 1” 

For an instant the hearers of this dread¬ 
ful tale were simply stunned—stricken with 
dismay. Then Cyril gave one fearful groan 
of anguish. 

“ It is false ! it cannot be! Providence 
would not be so cruel as to rob me of my 
darling ! It is some wretched mistake! 
She will be found ; she shall! ” he re¬ 
peated hoarsely. “ I cannot bear it! it is 
too great a trial! ” 

“Hush, my boy, hush!” said his 
father, with quivering lips. “We must hope 
for the best. Where is Miss Gabrielle ? ” 

“ In her room, sir, walking up and down 
like one frantic. I will tell her you are 
come, sir,” and the mai&dlisappeared, soon 
to return with the pale, horror-stricken 
Gabrielle, in herself a sad confirmation of 
the truth. 

“My poor girl! what is this? How 
came she—our darling—to go alone?and 
so timid as she was ! ” asked Mr. Elmore. 

“We went together. I was faint and 
giddy, and thought I had better return 
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home, and she said she would go farther 
and get some ferns, and she has not come 
back. Perhaps she will—perhaps she can 
be found,” gasped the girl, trembling so 
violently that her uncle had to come to 
her support. 

“ My love, nerve yourself; we must 
think of others—of her—and poor Cyril 
here! You must calm yourself, and try to 
console him. As you say, it is not hope¬ 
less. Try to hope, and at least be brave in 
the great sorrow that has befallen him.” 

But it was of no avail. Gabrielle ap¬ 
peared to be too utterly horrified and 
crushed to be able to rouse herself from the 
terrible blow. No one could doubt the 
agony of her feelings when they saw the 
white face, the troubled eyes, and the 
quivering lips of the girl, which so well 
accorded with the magnitude of the trial; 
and Mr. Elmore, after some minutes’ 
attempt to extract some more information, 
and to soothe the hopeless despair of the 
bereaved sister, at last dismissed her to her 
chamber and the care of her maid. 

In truth, he could scarcely find leisure 
and attention to bestow on the living while 
so entirely engrossed with the search for 
the missing, if not the dead. There was 
so much to be done, and without delay. 
The servants had certainly done all that 
could lie in their power to find the 
absentee; but there were yet other 
measures to be taken, that only power of 
v^palth could devise, and they were at once 
put in motion on the occasion. 

The lifeboats, divers, and fishermen, 
well accustomed to the coast, were em¬ 
ployed with heavy bribes to search for the 
missing one; but all in vain. No vestige 
of her remained—not even an article of 
clothing that she had worn on the occasion 
of her last fatal walk.. The frantic lover 
and sorrowing guardian were incessant in 
their exertions, and the urgent arguments 
they used with the experienced seafaring 
men, accustomed to the coast from their 
childhood, but in vain. There was but 
one tale in answer to the despairing in¬ 
quiries and .adjurations of the bereaved 
relatives. • 

“ It’s no such uncortmon thing, sir; 
there’s been many a one caught like that 
on this coast. In fact, it’s very dangerous 
except for those^well acquainted with it to 
be alone for anyTength of time. There’s 
no hope now—none. When the tide went 
back she would have been found if she 
had saved herself in any corner of the 
caves. Poor dear young lady, it’s all over 
with her 1 and a sad, sad pity it is. But it 
can’t be helped." 

Such ware the consolations and the con¬ 


clusions .of the experienced coast-men ; 
and there remained no resource but to 
submit to the sorrow thus cast on them. 

“Take me away!—take me away! I 
cannot bear to stay here. Her spirit 
seems to haunt the place ! It will drive 
me mad! ” said Gabrielle, wildly, when the*' 
conclusion of this search was announce:! 
to her. “Uncle, if you would save my 
life or my reason do not stay here.” 

What could be said in reply to such an 
appeal ? There was but this one precious 
charge left to Mr. Elmore and Edna’s 
lover. Gabrielle was now not only the 
sole ward, but the heiress of the large 
property that had been left to her sister. 
She had the right to be considered to be 
the chief, the only object for the love and 
the tender care of the mourners, and it 
might be that Mr. Elmore already formed 
some ulterior plans that would alleviate, if 
not remove, the more tangible effects of 
the calamity that had befallen them. 

They made arrangements for a tempo¬ 
rary tour that might relieve the first agony 
of their grief; and sadly and slowly they 
took their departure from the spot where 
the fond visions of bliss had been enter¬ 
tained that had culminated in such utter 
disappointment and despair. 


CHAPTER III. 

f HREE months had passed away, and 
the sorrowing trio had nearly com¬ 
pleted the term of their intended 
absence 

“ It is a simple duty to return home,” 
said Mr. Elmore, who, as might be ex¬ 
pected, was the most self-possessed and 
rational of the party in this crisis. “ Life 
must not be altogether given to the dead, 
my boy ; and not only have you duties, as 
the head of an old name and property, but 
Gabrielle has now a large fortune to dis¬ 
pose of and to control. She will be of 
age to take possession of it in a few 
months; and I am very, very anxious 
about her health and her spirits also. She 
will, I fear, be another victim if she has 
not something to soothe and to divert her 
mind.” 

Cyril looked up with more interest than 
he would have bestowed usually on any 
subject; but this was closely connected 
with the one that occupied his whole 
thoughts, and he asked eagerly: “What 
do you suppose can be done, my dear 
father ? 1 fully agree with you that poor 
Gabrielle is sadly depressed and changed; 
but 1 cannot see that anything more can 
be tried than has been done. I know by 
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m? owa experience that change h bot of 
little avail when the mind is saddened and 
diseased. The disease travels with us 
while.seeking the remedy.” 

“ True, true,” said the father, hesitatingly. 
“ But still, Cyril, there could be one, and 
..only one, consolation imagined tor her, 
and for us all" 

Cyril looked uneasily at his father. “ I 
do not quite understand you, my dear 
father,” he said, “i only hope that 
Gabrielle may one day marry—that is the 
brat substitute for her loss that I can 
imagine. It may console her for a sister. 
For me there is no such hope,” he added, 
with a deep groan. 

“That is just what I would hope might 
happen to you, my dear Cyril,” said Mr. 
Elmore, taking courage. “ Why should 
you at your age give yourself up to sorrow 
for a lost bride, however loved and charm¬ 
ing ? And what could be more congenial to 
your tastes and feelings than to have one 
always with you who is associated with 
the dead, and who will at once sympathise 
with you and supply her place?” 

Cyril started, and his looks were little 
favourable to the hopes of his father. 

“ Marry Gabrielle, would you say ? Oh, it 
would be unnatural 1 She would never 
listen to it—it would be as repugnant to 
her ideas as mine." 

“ I am not so sure of that," returned Mr. 
Elmore, significantly. “ I would not be 
too sure that Gabrielle does no love you, 
my boy. Only, of course she conceals it, 
sis any woman would.’’ 

Cyril flushed. There is nothing very 
repugnant to a young man’s feelings to be 
told that a beautiful and wealthy girl is in 
love with him, even if the k>ve is not 
returned “ Sir, you must be mistaken. It 
is only that we are cousins—old com¬ 
panions, and that Edna was mine,” he 
said doubtingly. 

“My boy, I am not deceived. I do be¬ 
lieve the girl is as much upset and fretting 
on your account as for her sister. Why 
should you not make her happy, be consoled 
yourself, and enjoy the fortune and com¬ 
forts that I planned for you so long ? ” 

“ Father, she is so recently gone, and— 
she is my only love,” said Cyril, sadly. “ I 
can never, never know love more.” 

“ Perhaps not; but you can feel affection 
—you can think of Edna just as tenderly 
when betrothed and married to her sister. 
Why be so resolved on misery before you 
are twenty-five? Be advised. Think of 
It, toy boy, whatever you may decide; and 
watch the poor girl if you doubt my state* 
«nent as to her love for you.” 

Cyril made no answer; bat there was 


not exactly a refusal either In his looks or 
gestures; and Mr. Elmore was content. 

It was on the very evening of the day 
when this conversation had occurred that 
Cyril saw from the window of the dining¬ 
room Gabrielle’s graceful figure pacing the 
-verandah, with the slow step and dreamy 
air that had become habitual to her of late, 
and which gave her, perhaps, something of 
the character of Edna to what had teen 
hitherto so brilliant and so haughty a mien. 
She looked desolate and lonely as she took 
those measured, languid steps; her head 
was bent on the ground, now suddenly 
turned, as if in fear of some expected 
and unwelcome apparition. It was scarcely 
in any man’s nature not to feel a warm 
and tender interest and admiration for 
so lovely and nearly connected a mourner; 
and Cyril hastily left the room where he 
had been sitting, and approached' the girl 
with quiet and unobserved steps, till he 
came close to her. 

“ Gabrielle, 1 ” he said softly. 

She turned round quickly, with a 
suppressed scream, and a look of sudden 
tenor that touched as well as astonished 
her cousin. 

“ What is it, dearest ? ” he said, involun¬ 
tarily passing his arm round her waist, to 
support her trembling frame. 

“ Oh, I do not know. I am so foolish 
and so weak now that everything frightens 
me," she said, her figure literally shudder¬ 
ing in his clasp. 

“ But it is not right—it is not safe, my 
dear Gabrielle,” he said gently. “You 
must make an effort for all our sakes—for 
my sake. Think how I must suffer; and 
it increases my grief to see you thus.” 

Her head fell on his shoulder, and tears 
rained down her cheeks with an irrepres¬ 
sible flow. “Do not stop me—let me 
cry !” she said. “ You little know what a 
relief it is; my very brain burns some¬ 
times with my grief. Oh, Cyril, it is so 
sweet to think you do care a little forme!” 
she went on, her proud head still resting 
helplessly on his shoulder. 

I t was a mute appeal that *he could not 
resist. To see that trembling, pale, yet 
most beautiful girl, the sister of her he had 
so loved and mourned, and not only sharing 
the same sorrow as his, but evidently look¬ 
ing to him with an ill-concealed love and 
dependence, was more than man's nature 
could well stand. 

“ Ah, Gabrielle,” he said, 11 who have I to 
care tor except you now ? Do you doubt 
that you are dearer to me than any other 
human being now that Edna is gone ?” 

She still trembled, and wept with spas¬ 
modic violence as he spoke. “She is 
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blessed to be so loved and mourned,’’ she 
murmured. “I could almost wish to change 
with her when 1 see how you loved her." 

“And so will you be loved, no doubt,” 
he said, trying perhaps to mistake her 
meaning; “ you are as richly endowed, ay, 
and in some respects more so than my lost 
darling." 

“ No, no, no ! ” she cried vehemently. 
“ Never. I do not care for any love that I 
might win—-only you—only you!” And a 
gasping sob choked her utterance. 

He hesitated. The strong, deep passion 
he had cherished and still felt for Edna— 
the grief which was struggling for mastery 
in his breast, and which swallowed up all 
other interests and aims in life, conspired 
to make any idea of another love perfectly 
repugnant to his feelings. But if there 
could be, any soothing element in the pros¬ 
pect, it was .the idea of securing for life the 
companionship and the sympathy of Edna’s 
sister, and his own long companion in his 
father’s home. She could sympathise with 
him in his regrets ; she could recall all the 
sweet memories of the past with loving 
vividness. He should have the consola¬ 
tion and the companionship of a loving 
wife, without the galling restraints that 
would have marked the feelings and the 
manners of a stranger to his first betrothed. 

All this flashed through his brain as he 
held the agitated Gabrielle in his support, 
and recalled his father’s earnest appeal of 
the morning. Why should he not make 
happy these two dearest to him on earth 
now that she was gone, even at the expense 
of his own inclinations and happiness ? 

“ Gabrielle,’’ he said falteringly, “ dare I 
be vain enough to read your words and 
looks aright? May I believe that you 
could accept the poor remains of a shat¬ 
tered heart—that you could care for my 
desolate self, dear girl?" 

She did not reply, but the thrill that ran 
through her frame was answer enough. 

“ Think what • you are doing, dear 
Gabrielle,” he went on. “ I would not have 
you repent when too late the sacrifice you 
have made. -Why should you throw away 
your fresh love on tffe poor burnt-out ashes 
of mine ? You know all.*. Think ere you 
accept it, my fcJabrielle.” 

It was no very alluring wooing, but still 
it was a fiatterin$xompliment to offer and 
to woo at all. Gabrielle knew that Cyril 
had well-nigh worshipped her lost sister. 
Yet he could think of her as a wife, even in 
the newness of his sorrow. It was no 
wonder if she thought thathe must feel some 
strong attraction towards her that might 
take in time the form and warmth of love. 

“Cyril, If I thought I could console you 


and - make ■ yon happy—” she said at 
length. 

“ You can, you can,” he returned, more 
warmly, as he listened to the gentle, apolo¬ 
getic, almost humble tones, and saw the 
joy that flashed through her tears like sun¬ 
shine through a summer shower. “You 
are the only woman I could ever marry,' 1 
Gabrielle, and I will try to make you happy 
if you will commit yourself to me, my 
dearest cousin.” 

Gabrielle missed the lover-like tone, the 
eager warmth that should mark such 
words ; but she worshipped too recklessly, 
she had dared too desperately for her to 
hesitate now; and she would win the 
love she craved, or-Well, the alter¬ 

native did not even present itself to her 
mind at that moment. 

It was done at last. She was the 
heiress of thousands ; she was the chosen 
of the man she adored. Was she happy? 
Only her own heart could tell. 

But Mr. Elmore was beyond measure 
gratified at this prompt, unlooked-for con¬ 
summation of his hopes and wishes. “ The 
best thing we can do is to return home 
without delay,” he said, “and let the 
marriage take place as soon as possible. 
Indeed, it can excite no surprise or scandal, 
because the hopes and plans we before 
cherished were not known. No one will 
be aware that Gabrielle is not your first 
choice, my boy; and besides, it will be 
better now than later. Occupy yourself with 
Gabrielle, with your new home, your new 
fortune; and that will in time cure your 
grief.” 

Cyril was, perhaps, indifferent to all 
since his second betrothal. It was as if 
the worst were over, and his heart seared 
and blunted to any aggravation of suffering. 
He consented without much opposition 
to the plan ; and after a little delay and 
discussion, it was decided upon as the 
most eligible. 

Gabrielle was, perhaps, the more reluc¬ 
tant of the three. ‘•It will be a terrible 
trial! You will not be angry if I am 
rather weak and foolish about it?’’ she 
pleaded to her lover. 

“ I shall love you better for the deep 
affection it will betray,’’ he said tenderly. 
“We shall grieve together^ and comfort 
each otherj my dear one.’’ 

The journey home was begun and ended 
with little interruption and very few draw¬ 
backs on its speed and its success. 

* * * * 

Again on the Cornish coast; again at 
Eothen. Oh, what sad memories rushed 
upon the minds of the wanderers 1 but 
they bravely crushed them back, and 
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occupied themselves m preparing for the 
coming wedding. 

“ It wiil be but a sad affair, I reckon," 
said William Howell. “ Poor Miss Edna 
cannot be forgotten. Dear, dear! I can 
see her as plain, poor thing! as she used 
. to walk about with Mr. Cyril on the sands. 
'She was very timid, I know ; but then she 
had not been used to our coast, and it was 
no wonder." 

“ Ah, it was a bad omen, I take it,” said 
his wife, shaking her head. “No doubt 
she had an idea that she should find her 
death there. They dp say that folks often 
know beforehand. But I am sure I do 
wonder Mr. Cyril can get married so soon! 
Why, it’s enough to raise her very ghost! ” 
she went on, indignantly. 

“ Hush, wife, hush ! don’t talk so ; it’s 
not wise. I often have thought I might 
see the poor dear young lady as I row 
along the coast, or go with strangers to 
show them the caves, and it’s ill talking of 
such things now that the wedding is at 
hand.” 

Gabrielle, perhaps, had some such terror 
in her mind, for she never could be induced 
to go alone to the scene where it was pre¬ 
sumed Edna had met her death. “ Do 
not ask it 1 I cannot! ” she gasped, 
when Cyril gently urged the necessity for 
such exertion. 

“ My love, it is at least equally painful 
for me,” he replied ; “ but we must make 
the effort, if we are to live in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the sad catastrophe. For my 
sake, Gabrielle, do it,” he went on, with a 
slight shade of reproach in his tone, that 
had perhaps a greater force and effect than 
he imagined. 

“ It shall be as you will, Cyril. I would 
do anything for you,” she said. “In 
time I shall get stronger; but—not yet— 
not yet.” 

“Perhaps you will when all is over— 
when you are mine—really mine!” he 
said, gently. 

“ Yes, yes, perhap^—nay, I am sure. It 
will be safe then, quite safe, will it not, 
Cyril ?" 

“ Scarcely more than now, dearest,” he 
said- ■ “However, it will not be long. It 
is only a brief week or two before we shall 
be united for ever, my Gabrielle. Now 
make a brave effort, and come,” he added, 
impelling her forward with gentle violence. 

She obeyed mechanically, but her hand 
clung to his arm with involuntary, and, as 
' it seemed, irresistible dependence; and 
had it not been that he believed it the 
effect of over-strained nerves and devoted 
affection to the lost one, he might have 
despised the weakness it betrayed. 


On they went, slowly and sadly, as they 
trod what they believed must have been the 
scene of Edna’s last agony and death. 
Not a word was spoken. Cyril was pictur¬ 
ing to himself the last moments and terror 
of the unhappy and beloved one. And 
Gabrielle ? Well, she alone could know 
what were the feelings which filled her 
breast and weakened the very power of her 
limbs to fulfil their office. 

At length they reached the last bay 
before turning to the Porth Caves, and 
Gabrielle stopped gaspingly, as if unable to 
go farther. Suddenly, as she stood 'still 
and motionless for a brief moment to col¬ 
lect her strength, she gazed wildly around, 
as if she heard some approaching footstep, 
and then gave a quick, sharp shriek that 
resounded in the silence with painful 
shrillness. 

“ My love 1 my poor Gabrielle! what is 
the matter?” said Cyril, soothingly cares¬ 
sing her. 

“ Oh, Cyril, I saw her ! She is there ! 
Oh, save me! save me 1 Why should she 
come back to haunt me?” she cried in 
agony. 

“ My darling, do not give way to such 
weak fears and fancies ! " he said, firmly. 

“ It is a mere nervous terror. It is simply 
impossible ; and if it were so, why should 
you be alarmed at such an apparition ?” 

“Cyril, she might be angry, resentful 
-at—at—our relations to each other,” she 
faltered. * •* 

“ No, no, Gabrielle ; not so. There was 
no envy or jealousy in her pure heart. She 
loved you and me too well not to rejoice in 
our happiness ; and she knew that no one 
could console me as her sister couid—a 
memorial of her, who will mourn her 
through life,” he went on enthusiastically. 

“ Ah, Cyril, how you loved her!” groaned 
Gabrielle, drawing away from his arm in 
shivering jealousy and pain. 

“ Yes ; and you knew it when you ac¬ 
cepted my shattered heart It is no new 
dea to you, my love. I do—yes, and for 
ever. I shall love her memory; but that 
does not affect my feelings to"you. I wilt 
always be a kind t and affectionate husband 
‘.o you so long as we both live.” 

Gabrielle’s lips curled bitterly. The 
words “ashes in the mouth” rose to her 
tongue. Then the old Avemor overcame 
the jealous feeling, and she leaned on his 
breast, and laid her head on his shoulder, 
as if she desired nothing more than the 
fate that he painted would be hers. .But 
a strange change came over her mood after 
that. She suddenly drew up her slight 
figure, her gait and bearing strengthened 
to their usual firmness; and she walked 
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home by Cyril’s side with some of her old 
haughty air, and her voice had some of 
the ring of its old tones. 

If her heart could be read, it would 
perhaps have had printed on it the feeling, 
if not the words, “Shall Edna triumph 
even in death ?" 

CHAPTER IV. 

S HE days had passed, and the bridal- 
day was on the point of dawning as 
the morn of a new and eventful 
life for the young pair; but what 
would be its noon and its eventide was 
indeed a problem not to be easily solved. 
Gabrielle would, of course, put off her 
mourning for the day, and change her 
sable dress for the pure white that became 
a bride ; .and the robe was certainly worthy 
at once of the beauty and the wealth of the 
wearer. The richest and softest white 
satin, covered with exquisite lace, the 
bouquets of natural flowers, and the pearl 
and diamond ornaments that secured the 
veil, and sparkled on the neck and arms of 
the beautiful bride, were simply dazzling 
in their effect, and even Cyril almost 
started as the fair vision was led up to the 
altar by his father. 

Perhaps she looked too queenly, too 
brilliant in her loveliness. In any case she 
was herself again — herself as she had 
once been, and as opposed to the soft, 
geotfc creature who ought to have stood in 
her place at his side. And so, it might be, 
thought others also. The little crowd of 
villagers and domestics who thronged 
the church-doors commented freely on the 
bride as she stepped from the carriage and 
walked into the church. 

“She’s not like Miss Edna, handsome 
as she is,” said one excellent hard-working 
woman whom Edna had befriended. “ No ; 
and it’s a wonder tome why he marries her.” 

“Then this is not the lady he was to 
marry, is it ? ’’ asked a man, evidently a I 
stranger to the place, and on whose arm ' 
leaned a female, apparently a great invalid, 
for she was Ctosely ^vrapped up, and she 
clung for support to her companion, as if 
unable to trust to the strength of her own 
limbs. 

Mrs. Daniels surveyed him with a sort 
of pitying contempt. “ Dear me; no. 
Why, he was going to have her sister. 
She was the eldest and the richest, but 
people say this is the handsomest,” was 
her reply. “ But she was drowned, poor 
thing, and now the sister has got her 
fortune and her husband that was to be. 
Hush, here she comes 1" 

In the little bustle that attended the 


bride’s advent, the stranger and his charge 
changed places from the entrance to a post 
near to the altar, though still modestly con¬ 
cealed from view. In truth, attention was so 
engrossed by the lovely and brilliant 
Gabrielle that there was little to spare for 
obscure strangers ; and in a few brief*- 
moments the service that was to join irre¬ 
vocably the hands of the betrothed cousins 
began. 

There was evident agitation on both sides. 
Even Cyril’s voice was not so clear and 
firm as should be the case with a happy 
bridegroom, and Gabrielle’s was simply 
hoarse with the emotion that was so foreign 
to her temperament. But the service went 
on to the important part where the ring is 
put on the finger, and the words spoken 
that concludes the part where man and 
wife are united in the sight of the church, 
and of man, and of the Almighty author of 
the marriage state. 

Gabrielle’s hand shook violently as Cyril 
took it in his, and it was with difficulty that 
he could pass the magic circlet on the 
small finger. Even as he did so, Gabrielle 
raised the long lashes from her downcast 
eyes for an instant. A wild expression 
came into their brilliant depths as she 
glanced shyly around. She was once more 
seized with one of the violent fits of shiver¬ 
ing that had before come over her soon 
after Edna’s death. Then, as she literally 
tottered with weak and nervous emotion, 
her lips parted, a shrill, yet suppressed, 
scream escaped them, and with a “ Save 
me! save me ! ” she lell into Cyril’s out¬ 
stretched arms. 

All was terror and confusion. Cyril 
hastily carried the form of his bride into 
the vestry, close at hand; restoratives were 
quickly procured and applied to the 
sufferer, but it was long ere they had the 
desired effect. Gabrielle was so hysteri¬ 
cally agitated, there was such an agony of 
distress in her looks, and tones, and 
gestures, that her illnus was by no means 
within the reach of ordinary remedies. 

In some quarter-of-an-hour or so she 
was able to be conveyed to the carriage in 
waiting, supported by the bridegroom and 
his father, after the little crowd had 
been sent away. But no sooner had she 
reached her room than a doctor Uras 
thought necessary to be sent for, to calm 
the strange, wild agitation thaf shook her. 

“Poor thing!” said Mr. Elmore to his 
son. “ It is evidently the painful memory of 
the past that so upsets her. You must love 
her all the better for the deep feeling she ' 
displays ; but it must be checked, and no 
one is better able to do it than Dr. 
Barker.” 
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The physician, however, 'when he 
arrived, was not so immediately successful 
as might have been expected He pro¬ 
nounced the evil even more deeply seated 
than was apparent to the eyes of inexperi¬ 
enced observers. 

“ The nerves have had a terrible shake, 
there is no doubt,” he remarked ; “ and 
one that has probably been intensified and 
renewed by Mrs. Elmore’s return to the 
scene of her great shock. It will need the 
greatest patience on the part of her newly 
made husband to treat the case as it needs. 
She must be kept at once quiet and cheer¬ 
ful—controlled, but not with any harsh¬ 
ness, from the indulgence of these pa¬ 
roxysms ; and with youth and happiness on 
her side, there is great hope that she may 
recover from the malady.” 

To an unprejudiced person this bore 
rather the form of judicious counsel where an 
unsound and diseased mind was in question. 
It was a terrible prospect for the new- 
made bridegroom, on his wedding-day, to 
think that such would be bis duty to his 
young and beautiful wife ; and it might be 
that Cyril felt as if a retribution had over¬ 
taken him for his unfaithfulness to his dead 
one’s memory. Yet his conscience ac¬ 
quitted him there. He felt that Edna was 
his first and his only real love—that any 
other woman would receive but a calm, 
cold affection from him. He Had married 
to make the happiness of those dearest to 
him left on earth. His conscience, per¬ 
haps, was clear, but it was a dreary pros¬ 
ect with the afflicted wife he had taken to 
imself. 

A suffering tbiide, a saddened bride¬ 
groom, a subdued, panic-stricken house¬ 
hold—such were the surroundings of Cyril 
and Gabrielle’s wedding-day as it drew to 
its dose. 

• • * 

“ Then you are determined, my child ? 
You will not listen to any remonstrance 
on my part, my dear Hyfrid ? ” said a 
kindly looking elderly man, as he sat 
quietly smoking his pipe at a homely but 
exceedingly pretty cottage-door, and by his 
side a gentle, pensive girl, almost too refined 
for" the humble dress she wore and the 
aspect of her presumed father. 

“Yes, quite resolved,” she said. “I 
must work. I neither can nor will do any¬ 
thing else. My mind is fully made up— 
especially now," she added firmly. 

“ Well, the only thing is that if you will 
not take my advice, and if you trill cast 
away from you all your sheet-anchors, I 
confess I do not see much else for it Of 
course I could and would willingly keep 
you with mei and my cottage will look very 


dreary when you are gone; but then I am 
not young, and I have nothing, or next to 
nothing, to leave behind me, and it would 
be cruel for me to keep you if I could, and 
then leave you destitute. The plan you 
have formed is, perhaps, no bad one if I can 
manage it for you; but it will give you a 
sea-voyage again, unless I heard of anything 
of the sort before we went, or I had more 
money to give you.” 

“You mean that I should go abroad 
with you," she said, “ in your vessel ?” 

“ Yes, if you can rough it, my dear,” he 
said. 

“ It will do me good, it keeps me from 
thinking,” she said quickly. “ I will go, if 
you will take me, and—what then ? 

“ Why, if you have set your heart on 
going abroad, and you want a situation 
there, it will be the easiest way to manage it, 
only you will be lonely, my dear, away 
from all you know,” he went on. 

“It is the only place in which I can 
endure life away from—every one,” she 
said impatiently. “ Oh, if 1 could forget 
the past for ever as I can leave tnis 
country behind 1” 

The old man knew but too well all the 
uselessness of consolation, and he turned 
the conversation on the circumstances and 
plans for their impending journey rather 
than more depressing and sentimental 
subjects. 

It was a rough life for a delicate girl, to 
occupy a berth and share the fare of a boat; 
but the kindly owner did his best to smooth 
its hardships, and Hyfrid was little occupied 
by personal discomforts. Thus the pas¬ 
sage to the sunny Italian shores was ac¬ 
complished without any complaints or 
dangers, and the fair young passenger 
duly landed with the other “ cargo ” of 
Mr. Radford’s vessel. 

It was, however, some time before she 
obtained the employment which she -de¬ 
sired. She wanted to teach music and 
English in the foreign land, where both 
might be needed for its inhabitants. She 
had herself studied music under an Italian 
master in former davj, and She -knew that 
she had at least sufficient knowledge of it, 
even in the land of song, to be acceptable 
as a companion or teacher to young chil¬ 
dren ; but ior some time there seemed 
little hope of obtainingcfhe situation with¬ 
out recommendation or reference ;■ but 
when almost in despair success came to 
the much-enduring girl. 

“ My dear child, I have good news for 
you,” said the Captain, entering the room 
of their lodging one afternoon, after a long 
absence. “ 1 have seen Dr. Lemini, who has 
once attended me in an illness 1 bad here. 
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and who is a very kind, good sort of man 
for a foreigner; and he has promised me 
to take you as a governess to his little girl, 
for a while, at any rate ; and then it you 
please him, he would give you references, 
I am sure. So as I cannot stop here much 
longer, it seemed a very good thing, I 
thought.” 

Hyfrid was only too thankful to hear this 
news, even though it cost a pang to part 
with her kindly adopted father ; but it was 
a necessity, and when she had been pre¬ 
sented to her new patron, and the graceful 
child who was to be her charge, she felt 
at any rate the position was the least 
irksome that she could imagine in her 
circumstances. 

“ Good-bye, my dear child; I shall be 
here again in two or three months. I 
fancy ’ I 'have done pretty well this time, 
and I don’t think I shall try a long voyage 
any more. I am getting too old to go 
coasting about now. But you found it 
was not so bad for the constitution in your 
case, my dear. Why, it saved your life, I 
do believe.” 

“ Yes, if that is any boon,” said the girl, 
sadly; “ but I am very ungrateful to say 
so to you, my kind friend. I shall indeed 
be pleased to see your face again.” 

Hyfrid Grey took up her abode at her 
Italian home with that intense feeling of 
hopeless resignation to a joyless life that 
at legist gives composure, if not happiness. 
She had known a far different life ; she 
had tasted the bright and bubbling cup of 
youth, and joy, and lqve. Now all was 
gone j but she had learned to master her- | 
self, and to find peace in duty and in seif-; 
sacrifice. 

The little Beatrice was a source of 
interest and amusement to her weary spirit. 
The child attached herself to her, and, 
though delicate, and petted as a conse¬ 
quence, she yet willingly submitted to her 
fair young governess, and clung to her as 
her chosen and favourite refuge from every 
childish trouble and suffering. It was well 
for Hyfrid that it was so, and that her sym- 

athies and energies were thus called upon 

y her young charge. It gave her a sense 
of usefulness, and the feeling that some 
one loved her and dung to her in the world. 
Besides which, the father showed as keen, 
if more restrained?* sense of gratitude and 
confidence with his child ; and the young 
English governess became an honoured and 
welcome authority in all that concerned 
tiie welfare of the little Beatrice. 

Still, it had its cares and drawbacks, had 
that responsible position. Beatrice, always 
dedicate, betrayed symptoms of the fever 
that is so fetal in her country ere Hyfrid 


fir 

had been‘more than three months installed 
as her governess; and as a natural conse¬ 
quence the native servants fled from the 
infection of a sick-room, and left the brave 
English girl to watch over the little suf¬ 
ferer. She did not shrink from the danger, 
or the fatigue. 

“Are you not afraid, signora?” asked 
the doctor, when the disease had declared 
itself. “ I will not oblige nor even allow 
you to stay if you are." 

“ No, not in the least. I do not so value 
life,” she said ; “ and there will be no one 
to miss me. Let me stay. It will be a 
comfort to be of use." 

She kept her word. Night and day she 
watched over the little girl till her danger 
was over; and then,for a time, her strength 
and courage failed, and she broke down so 
completely that the doctor peremptorily 
ordered her from the sick-bed of his child. 

“ I cannot lose—I cannot sacrifice you, 
even for her,’’ he said, with such an un¬ 
controlled touch of tenderness that Hyfrid, 
even in her utter prostration of strength, 
shrank from the new danger that she only 
too clearly perceived might await her. But 
in truth she was too utterly sunk in power¬ 
less weakness of mind and body to be able 
to resist the decided verdict as to her 
treatment in the crisis. She was carefully 
placed in the bed to which she had long 
been a stranger, and restoratives adminis¬ 
tered by the hand or under the superinten¬ 
dence of the doctor himself; and for at 
least three days the veto was preserved as 
to her slightest exertions of either physical 
or mental powers. 

This care, perhaps, saved her from' an 
attack of serious illness; and she could 
not be utterly insensible to the grateful 
regard that was displayed in the anxiety 
and the unselfish devotion of one who 
was a comparative stranger to her. Per¬ 
haps she had scarcely bestowed much 
thought on the character or the demeanour 
of her employer till then. The office she 
had undertaken had completely engrossed 
her thoughts and attention ; and in truth 
there were far too painful and terrible 
memories in her heart to allow of any 
visions or fancies of love aqd happiness. 
These never again cbuld be heis. No, 
never again. All was over for the young 
exile from her home and her land; and alt 
she wished for now was peace and safety 
in the remainder of her life. 

Thus, as she regained strength, the un¬ 
easy fears as to the meaning of those 
tender words, that loving care, bore more 
anxiously on her mind, till she dreaded 
her first interview with her ho,st and patron, 
lest her fears should be realised and hex 
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-refuge gone. Perhaps she delayed it as 
long as possible, on pretext of languor and 
need of repose ; but it came at lasL Dr. 
Lemini, without ceremony or announce¬ 
ment, quietly walked into her room on the 
fourth day after her attack, and sat down 
by the sofa on which she was half reclining, 
looking, perhaps, more winningly lovely 
for the temporary depression of her 
powers, and the exquisite delicacy that it 
had (spread over her whole features and 
transparent skin. 

Victor Lemini was probably more sus¬ 
ceptible to such charms, accustomed as he 
was to the dark skin and;, black raven 
hairofhis countrywomen; andhisSouthern 
nature yielded to the passionate admiration 
they excited. “You are better, dearest 
signora?” he said, in his liquid tones. 
“ Thank God that it is so ! I could scarcely 
have thought such a price could be paid 
even for my child's life.” 

Hyfrid looked almost reproachfully at 
him. "A father can scarcely have such an 
idea,” she said. “ How could you have 
borne to lose such a treasure as your only 
child ? ” 

“lam not quite so selfishly brutal,” he 
said, “as to wish your young life to have 
been lost even for my Beatrice. Hyfrid, 
can you not imagine that there are affec¬ 
tions which are more engrossing .and more 
overpowering than even the love of a 
father? Have you never loved ? Can you 
comprehend what that feeling is ? ” 

The girl shuddered at the idea—the very 
name of love. She had suffered only too 
much, she had been too sorely distressed 
from that one passion, not to dread its 
name; and Victor Lemini saw with a 
strange and curious surprise the emotion 
thus excited. 

“I need ask no more,” he said—“no 
more. Nor do 1 wish to pry into your 
secrets, dear one; but I cannot conceal 
my own. Hyfrid, 1 do love you. Yes, 
with all my heart, wtyh a stronger, tenderer 
passion than I experienced even for the 
mother of my Beatrice. ’. Our union was 
one, arranged for us in our youth ; but you 
have won my heart; you have captivated 
all my senses ; you have deserved my 
gratitude and my reverence by your noble 
self-devotion ; you have given me my child 
back to life. Will you not add to the 
blessing by giving me your priceless self? ” 

Hyfrid had listened to, or rather endured, 
this long, passionate outpouring without 
any hindrance.. She was too weak, and, it 
might be, too much taken by surprise 
to answer at once. She had perhaps, 
thought thqt such ideas were in Victor 
Lemini’* heart, but not that they would 


be so soon and so suddenly vented in 
words. But when he tried to take her 
hand in his, and to draw nearer to her, as 
she half-lay, half-sat on the pillowed couch 
prepared for her, she woke up, as it were, to 
a sense of the situation. 

“ No, no; do not ask it—do not think of 
it. It is impossible ! ” she murmured. 

His brow contracted with a gust of 
passion. “ Do you mean that you are en¬ 
gaged to another?—that you have come 
here with .that bond, that tie, and never 
told me ? Hyfrid, it was wrong—cruel! I 
could not have believed it of you,” he said 
passionately. 

She shook her head mournfully. “ No, I 
am not. 1 never shall be,” she said. “ 1 
shall never marry—never ! ” 

“Why?” he said sharply. “Perhaps 
this same favoured one will come back to 
you again. That is what you- are waiting 
for, I suppose?” 

“No,” she said calmly, “no; he is 
married.” 

Victor’s face relaxed. At least the 
jealousy of his Southern nature was ap¬ 
peased by that admission. “ Then I shall 
hope still. You will learn to love me in 
time," he said; “ and at least a home with 
me would be very different to a life of de¬ 
pendence and toil. My angel! ” he burst 
out vehemently, as her lovely eyes turned 
upon him with a deprecating look, “I 
cannot, I will not,part with you. You must 
be mine. I cannot live without you?” 
And he would have snatched once more 
the hand she had drawn away from him, 
but she resolutely kept it from his clasp. 

“ It is selfish, unmanly, Dr. Lemini, to 
take advantage of my weak helplessness 
thus,” she said, with a dignity that he had 
never before seen in her. “ Hear me for 
a moment, and then you shall have no 
further chance of distressing me. I tell 
you once again that love and marriage 
are over for me for ever. I hate, .1 loathe 
their very idea, their very name Nothing 
shall induce me to think for one moment 
of any man. 1 would die sooner,” she 
added vehemently; “ it wOuld kill me.” 
There was no mistaking the sincerity of 
her look and tone, and the flush that came 
on the delicate cheek warned the physician 
that it would not be safe to press the sub¬ 
ject further at that monmt. . 

“ Well,, we will not speak more of it just 
now,” be said. “ You must remain here 
for another day, and then if you are betteir 
you Shall return to Beatrice. She is pining 
for you. Ah, how she would rejoice if sho 
could have you for ever!” he went on, 
softly. “ 1 will still hope, Hyfrid,” and he 
left the room, after gently arranging the 
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pillows of the couch for her comfort and 
rest 

CHAPTER V. 

YFRID Grey could not find repose 
after that agitating scene. She 
felt that her home was gone once 
more. Young and inexperienced 
as she was, she could see enough in the 
passionate Italian's nature to warn her 
that it was an impossibility for her to 
remain in his house, except as his wife ; 
and a wife she never would be—that she 
had vowed long since. As she had said, 
she had stffered too terribly to endure the 
very idea. . 

However, she gave herself up at last to 
the quietude of despair. She had no 
friend in that foreign land, and she could 
not return .to her «*wn country. The grave 
appeared to \>e her only refuge, and she 
resigned herself to the hope that it might 
soon receive her in its friendly home. 

There is a wonderful power, however, in 
the buoyancy of early youth ; and the 
invalid at length cast off the fears of the 
dreary prospect before her, and allowed 
herself to fall into a dreamy weariness that 
was somewhat like sleep. She was roused 
at last by an unwonted bustle in the house, 
which, like all the ancient dwellings of the 
better classes, was too spacious for any noise 
to be heard from one part to the other. A i 
sudden alarm seized her that Beatrice I 
might be worse from some unlooked-for 
relapse, and had she bees stronger, or had 
the recent scene that had so agitated her not 
occurred, she would have hurried to her 
room ; but the faintness ftom which she 
had been suffering warned her not to 
attempt the exertion, and she remained in 
listening suspense till the attendant who 
waited on her appeared. 

.“What was it I heard just now?” she 
asked, eagerly. “ Is the signorita worse ?” 

“ Oh, no, signora; but some invalid 
come for a little time. You know the doctor 
has some patients in his house ; only that 
part is divided from this. He would not 
nave so large a hotfce but for that. It was 
a palazzo once, you know, signora.” And 
then the servant proceeded to lay the re¬ 
freshments she had brought before the 
invalid, as if sh^^tid not wish to hear or 
answer any further questions as to the late 
excitement in the dwelling. 

In good truth, Hyfrid bad other and 
more engrossing thoughts to occupy her 
than any merely extraneous and indifferent 
occurrence; and ere long she had utterly 
forgotten the temporary disturbance in the 
usually peaceful mansion. The rest of the 
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day she* was left in peace; and when on 
the following morning she rose, with the 
intention of resuming her duties with her 
oung charge, she had a note put in her 
and, in a writing that was unfamiliar to 
her, but which she guessed to be that of 
Victor Lemini. The cramped, foreigh’ 
hand, the Italian tongue in which it was 
couched, were enough to decide the author¬ 
ship ; and she opened it with fear and 
trembling as to its contents. It ran 
thus 

‘■lam unable to come to you to-day, my heart's 
idol, for other and less pleasing duties draw me to 
another, who is even more helpless and urgent irv 
her necessities than yourself. But in the interval, 
and in her sick-room, I write these lines to you. 
with whom is my whole heart, to urge more fully 
my earnest prayer and desire than the agitation 
that shook us both would permit Hyfrid, have 
you utterly forgotten that you would be penniless 
and friendless if you left my house f Your cha¬ 
racter would be gone, from the very fact of you 
having lived alone here, and then left in anger 
and disgrace. No one knows you to vindicate 
your fame. It is enough that you were willing 
to take my situation without protection from your 
own sex ; and what will become of you then, my 
lovely one ? Where can you go, what will you do, 
in such a strait ? Be content, my Hyfrid—accept 
my love, my home, my tender care. I am an 
Italian ; my passions are as vehement one way as 
tlie other. I can hate as well as love—revenge as 
well as worship. You may fear me one day, if you 
do not care to love me now. Think ere it is too 
late. 1 give you a week to consider, l.ook at my 
Beatrice; regard all around you. Is it not best 
to be surrounded by love and luxury than by sorrow 
and solitude, even if you do not feel all the passion 
you once did for another ? That will comein time. 
It must respond to my passionate love. 1 win 
take no denial. You must—you shall be my wife 
—my all—the mother of my Beatrice. 

"Victor Lemini.” 

Hyfrid read this effusion with a bitter 
sense of degradation and misery. Was it 
not enough that she had to embrace the 
best and only way of gaining her living, 
but she must be reproached and threatened 
as if she had been a guilty thing? What 
was she to do ? Wag she to throw up her 
livelihood, her fame and character, and 
everything that was dear to her, for the 
sake of her love ? or was she to console 
herself with the young daughter of the 
physician as a compensation for all that 
she was enduring, and, crushing back 
her instincts and,feelings, spend her life in 
striving to forget the past and endure the 
present ? 

“ Only for the sake of one,” she thought, 
“ only for the sake of one could I do it, if I 
thought that it woujd serve the happiness 
of others and save myself from remorse; I 
have yet some time to think. I must see, 
I must see 1 Oh, my God! direct me in my 
straits 1 • Help me to choose the right for 
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others since I can never more know hap¬ 
piness myself,” and then she nerved her¬ 
self to partake of the tempting breakfast 
brought to her, and determined to attempt 
the return to the old duties that were now 
,90 precarious in their duration. 

If anything could have reconciled her to 
the present and given strength for the 
future it was the delight of the little invalid 
at her return to her side. “ I have been so 
unhappy. I could not eat I have never 
felt once at home and at peace till you 
came. I feel as if I could not live if you 
left me. I could lie down and die.” And 
the impetuous Italian child threw her arms 
round the neck of her governess, and laid 
her head on her shoulder, as if to figure out 
the scene. 

It was not assumed ; it was too spon¬ 
taneous and vehement for superficial 
acting. Ilyfrid knew it, and once more a 
pang darted through her at the idea of that 
dreary, constrained future which seemed to 
be closing round her. She had been cruelly 
dealt with in past days—the victim of 
jealous revenge. Now she would receive 
equal punishment from love or its prototype 
passion—hate. “ Was the motive sufficient ? ” 
once more she said to herself “Wait; 
there is time ; I will at least be at peace for 
the brief respite allowed to me.” 

Either from necessity or accident, the 
doctor was prevented from resuming his 
diurnal visits to his governess and his child. 
He was busy. There was some one very 
ill, and he could not leave them, was the 
account given of his absence. Hyfrid was 
thankful—most thankful; but she still felt 
as if the clouds were gathering in intensity 
from the delay in their bursting on her 
head, and waited in fear and trembling 
the result. 

Thus three or four days passed on, and 
a brief note, containing but two or three 
lines, was placed in her hand, to warn her 
that the doctor would be free to visit her 
on the following day.r 

" 1 have been so entirely occupied, my dear 
one," the letter began, "with a new (patient that 
ail my old oiies have gone unvisited until today. I 
shall Wing up all these arrears with as little delay 
as possible, and then devote myself to my chief, 
my only interest in life. To-morrow I shall ask 
you for an answer to the one life-question that I 
put to you. Again I say beware—I will not be 
trifled with. But if you are wise, you will find I 
will never change to you—my Hyfrid—my heart's 
idol 1— Yours, Victor.” 

She read it again and again, but she 
could come to no further conclusion than 
had hitherto been perplexing her. Her 
whole nature revolted from the one course 
-—her vow had been made, if only men¬ 
tally, that she would never be another’s. 


Yet, if not, there was an almost fatal future 
before her, for herself and for others who 
might be affected by her decision. 

Her night was troubled, and she slept 
longer in the morning than was her wont, 
and her toilette was a somewhat tarried 
one, lest she might not be prepared to 
receive her dreaded visitor. She had not 
quite finished, her dress was not iully 
arranged, and her beautiful hair twis float¬ 
ing over her shoulders in graceful con¬ 
fusion, when she heard steps approaching 
the room. Could it be the doctor at that 
hour? She could scarcely credit that he 
would thus intrude on her privacy ere she 
had prepared to receive him, all accus¬ 
tomed as he might be to the freedom ol 
sick-rooms. 

She was just at the door, her hand on 
the handle, ready to resist any such 
entrance, when it slowly and gently 
opened, and a figure—a female figure- 
entered—a figure that she knew full well. 
It was one that she had sever wished to 
see more—one that was associated with 
the most terrible incidents of her life ; and 
now, when she gazed upon it in a stupor 
of terror which forbade any expression in 
speech, she felt as if she had a sort -of 
nightmare on her that prevented her 
moving from the spot 

Yet that figure was young and beautiful, 
although the eyes were too bright and wild 
for perfect loveliness, and the movements 
were graceful ard ladylike ; but Hyfrid 
knew her to be a beautiful and un¬ 
scrupulous fiend, and dreaded her as such. 

The lady gazed at Hyfrid as if she too 
was in a dream. “ Where am I ? Who 
are you ? ” she said, in a dreamy voice that 
made Hyfrid thrill with terror. 

“You are in the house of Dr. Lemini. 

I am his governess,” said the girl, with 
constrained composure. “ I suppose you 
have lost your way. Let me ring for "a 
servant to take you back.” 

“ No! no! no 1 ” exclaimed the visitor, 
hurriedly. “ I will not go back. I will 
stay with you. Only—I seem to know 
you; and yet I am nofcsure,”*she went on, 
with a shudder. u 

“ It is not likely ; you must go to your 
own apartments, madame,” returned the 
girl; “ you cannot stay here ; it is my 
room. 1 am not allowed to have any 
visitors,” she added, controlling with a 
powerful effort the alarm and agonised 
memories that rushed on her. 

Still those eyes were fixed on her with a 
menacing air that gradually intensified. 
“ Do not move—do not ring the bell; I 
want to talk,” she said defiantly. “Who 
are you? It cannot be—her. She is 
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dead—dead! ” she went os, in a sort of 

desperate wail. 

“Would you wish she were alive ? ” asked 
the gill, suddenly. 

“ I could not bear it We could not both 
live,” s»id the visitor. “ My brain turns 
even to think of it. Either she must die 
or I—unless—unless ” 

“ Unless what ? ” asked Ilyfrid. • 

“ Unles%.she were married; and yet that 
would not do. No, no; she would have 
all then, and that made me frantic; and 
it was just, just!” she went on, pas¬ 
sionately. 

Hyfrid’s lips quivered. “ If this person 
whom you hate and fear were married and 
gave up all, would you forgive her then ? ” 
she asked doubtingly. 

“ Perhaps, if I were sure.” 

“ And would it make you well again.” 

“ Yes, yes,' it would. I could sleep then, 
be at peace ; and so would he. Now it is 
dreadful. I cannot sleep—I see her so 
often ; and I dare not say so, because that 
would tell all—all! ” 

Hyfrid shuddered. It was fearful to see 
that wreck of whit had once been so 
splendidly beautiful. “ Why do you wish 
this marriage?” she said. 

“Because he could not think of nor love 
her then ; and I sometimes think he does 
so still, and then I lute him, though I 
love him so much, and I feel as if 1 had 
rather he were dead also,” she said, 
listening eagerly, with the sharp sense of 
mental derangement, for some distant j 
sounds. j 

Hyfrid was white as the peignoir she 
wore at the words. Whether true or not, 
whether the wild ravings of the unfortunate 
woman were in the least founded on the 
real and. fixed condition .of her mind, the 
mood was a cruel and a bitter—nay, a 
fiendish one. At the very moment, how¬ 
ever, steps came in hearing, and Ilyfrid 
felt a sensation of relief from her perilous 
situation as they approached. But now 
the stranger’s mood took a new turn, ere 
the door opened and a figure appeared, 
whom the girl perceived, with mingled 
surprise and alarm, was .the doctor him-, 
selt. . 

“ How came you here, dear madame ? ” 
he said, his manner blending the mixture 
of coaxing and elision that is necessary 
in dealing with the insane. “You have 
missed your way.” 

“ No, I have not. I shall stay here, or 
else the girl will go with me," said the 
patient, resolutely, placing herself firmly 
in the recess of the couch, whence nothing 
but force could remove her. 

Vietor Lemini looked anxiously troubled 


at Hyfrid, who 'was thus selected as a 
victim by the caprice of his patient. “ Will 
you go ? ” he said, in a low tone. “ I will 
take care that you shall soon come away ; 
but I fear she will not give up the fancy.” 

Hyfried bowed assent. The doctor could 
little imagine what was the amount of the 
effort he asked. He little guessed that the 
woman he loved was the object of the 
j patient's virulent hate and jealousy; but 
1 still he guarded her as he would his own 
life, as he prepared to lead the patient 
from the room. 

“Will you promise she shall stay? I 
want her,” said the lady, resolutely. 

“ She shall stay a short time. You know 
she cannot be spared long. She is gover¬ 
ness to my daughter, and the child has 
been ill. She must go back to her.” There 
was a dark frown on the lady’s face which 
betrayed anything but submission to the 
fiat; but she did not reply, and the three 
proceeded to her apartments in the other 
part of the building. 

The patient quickly placed herself be¬ 
tween ilyfrid and the door of the room. 
“ You shall not go yet,” she said. “ I like 
to look at you. It is like my childhood to 
see you. It cannot be the same, of course,” 
she repeated, “for she is dead—dead 1 
Still, it brings back her face ancl her voice,” 
she went on. “ Oh, if she had died then— 
but hush ! hush ! I must not tell; there 
is nothing—nothing—I know nothing ; 
and—and—if she were alive, she must be 

married, or—or-” And a malignant 

glance at Hyfrid proved that by some per¬ 
version she had mixed up her image with 
the object of her hatred and revenge. 

Victor Lemini was expert in such things. 
He read the glance aright, and his quick 
mind jumped at the facts, albeit he might 
still draw imperfect conclusions from them. 
“ My dear lady, you know that this young 
girl is about to be married, so of course she 
has nothing to do with the one you were 
speaking of." 

The lady gave a cry of joy. There 
seemed a contusion in her diseased brain 
between Hyfrid and the decease! object of 
her vengeance. “ Whom will site marry ? 
when ? ” she asked. 

“ She is to be my wife, and I hope in 
less than a month,” returned Victor, eagerly 
looking at Hyfrid’s flushed face. 

“ Is it so ? Tell nte," said the lady,, 
fiercely, turning to the girl. “ Is it 
true ?” 

It was a perplexing situation. There 
was something menacing in the expression 
of that beautiful face, which showed 
that it would be dangerous to irritate her. 

“ Say yes, or she will never leave yov» 
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alone,” whispered Victor, in a low, rapid 
tone ; and the girl, albeit she considered 
k as a mere farce, hesitatingly pronounced 
the hateful monosyllable. 

“ And it must be so. You will be mar¬ 
ried, and then 1 shall be happy and get 
"ktyell, and he, my husband, will be so 
pleased. He does love me ; he says I am 
all the world to him now,” she went on 
Joyously. 

Hyfnd turned sharply away. She could 
bear no more ; and with a sudden spring I 
towards the door, she left the room. 

“ It does not signify—no—no—if she is 
to be your wife,” said the patient. 

“ Why do you wish it ? Do you know ' 
her ? ” asked Victor, quickly. 

“ I do not know. Sometimes I think so. 
It is like a mist. She changes, you know. 
She brings some one back to me, only 
she is dead ; and that makes me hate 
her, unless she were married. If she—I 
tnean if the one she is so like had been 
married, 1 should not be ill, you know, 
nor he, poor fellow ! so sad. And 1 do 
love, 1 worship him ; I have sinned for 
him,” she murmured, bursting into a pas¬ 
sion of violent sobs and tears. “ And now 
—I am wretched, and so is he; and all 
because she was not married. I will not 
have any one near me who is not married,” 
she, went on, angrily. “ Then I should 
be quite well, and—my husband also 
happy.” 

“ She'will marry me—she has said it. Be 
quiet—be at peace,” said the doctor, 
gently. “ I pledge my word you shall 
never be troubled with her more. 

The sufferer seemed to find peace in the 
assurance. She sat down on the fauteuil 
the doctor placed for her, and then for the 
moment the hallucinations passed away, and 
she conversed on ordinary topics, and re¬ 
plied to his questions about her health with 
tolerable sense and composure; and 
Dr. Lcmini left her, after a brief interview 
with the attendant maid, which was caie- 
fully concealed'from' the mistress. Later 
he sought a conversation with his governess 
which might probably be pregnant of the 
future fete of the sufferer under his care, 
and of others who were yet more near and 
dear to him. 

It perhaps decided his course of con¬ 
duct, for as he left "the apartments that 
were devoted to the invalid his step was 
more assured and his expression more 
decided than had yet been since the 
advent of his patient. He took his way 
to the room of the young governess, 
and entered without even waiting for ad¬ 
mission. Hyfrid was sitting quietly on a 
chair, her head concealed by her hands, 


which were resting on the table beside her. 
She languidly raised- it at the sound of his 
voice ; and there was not even the emotion 
of surprise in the quiet despair of her face. 

“Whatdo you want, signor?” she said, 
calmly. “ Can you not leave me in peace, 
after all that has taken place? Do you 
want to kill me ? " she went on, with more 
vehemence than usually belonged to her. 

“No, dearest, no,” he said, with un¬ 
moved and provoking calmness. “Only I 
came to tell you that I know—or at least 
suspect—all; and I warn you, my darling, 
that you must complete your work, unless 
you would run a fearful risk for yourself 
and for him you have done so much to 
serve.” 

Still Hyfrid shrank from the trial that 
she (clt was impending; she knew that the 
words she had spoken, with the very 
fear of death be lore her eyds, would be 
brought against her, as a pledge which 
could not be reclaimed ; she guessed that 
there would be threats used to confirm and 
urge its performance. 

“ Go on. Tell me all you have to say— 
all that you fancy you know,” she said 
quietly. 

“ 1 will, then, in few words. You are 
the victim of whom that woman speaks. 
You are the sister she supposes to be dead ; 
and I tell you as I am a living man, ancl 
well versed in these cases, that her re¬ 
covery, your own safety, and her husband's 
depend on your carrying out your promise. 
Once my wife, and her mind will regain its 
tone, her husband may find rest and happi¬ 
ness, and you will have all that love, and 
care, and admiring sympathy can give. 
Now you know what I believe. As a 
truthful, high-minded woman, I ask you 
whether you can deny it.” 

She literally groaned. “ I neither deny 
nor admit it. I will go away. I will hide 
myself. She cannot have any fear, real 
or imaginary, then,” she said desperately. 

“To what avail would that be? You 
arc perfectly aware that she thought you 
dead when this delusion seized her. She 
is in the state that you have seen without 
any wish or intention o’f mine. Ask your¬ 
self what is likely to arise except an in¬ 
creased paroxysm of delirium and despair.” 

“ And you consider it could be cured by 
seeing me married, uq£er a wild impres¬ 
sion that I am this sister ? ” said the girl, 
firmly. 

“Yes, Ido.” 

Hyfrid thought deeply and deliberately 
for a few minutes. “ Dr. Lemini,” she said, 
with the strength of a fixed purpose in her 
manner, “ I will not tell you what I believe 
or suspect; but one thing I am resolved 
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on—I will be certain ot the'use of my 
sacrifice before 1 consent to make it I 
will take the office on me of tending your 
patient, and then if, when she believes me 
to be your future wife, she recovers her cool¬ 
ness and reason, I will do as I gave her to 
understand, and the cure you predict will 
be finished. If it is no use, no power shall 
induce me to make a useless sacrifice and 
take a hated bondage on myself.” 

“ Am I so hateful to you, Hyfrid?” 
“No; only as one who wishes to force 
me to misery,” she said passionately. “ I 
can bear it while alone and free ; but not 
when any regrets would be a danger and a 
sin.” 

“ This is all you will give ? ’’ 

“All. I care not what conies. I neither 
will nor can do more,” she exclaimed 
vehemently. He saw that she was in 
earnest; ho. dared not urge her further ; 
and a hope that was founded on experience 
of such cases made him believe that his 
wishes would be accomplished. 
s» “ It must be as you say, then, if nothing 
can move you,” he said gently. “ I am not 
afraid but that I shall prove in the right. 

I will not have your precious safety risked, j 
though," he went on, tenderly. “ If you are 
in attendance on her, there shall always be 
some one to take care that you shall never 
be exposed to any of her capricious deli¬ 
riums. A week will suffice to show whether 
I am in the right,” he added, with a smile 
ofrtrhimph. “ When shall it begin ? * 

“ I care not. Whenever you appoint,” 
she replied. 

“ Then let it be to-morrow. You will be 
strong enough then, and the impressions 
left by your interview will be more vivid. 
Are you content ? ” 

“Yes, yes, anything,? she said im¬ 
patiently ; “ and till then leave me in peace. 

I can at least claim that at your hands.” 

He took her hand in his,and triumphantly 
raised it to his lips. “ My wife,” he said, 

“ I can at least take this from you. For 
the rest, it is my first act of love to be 
submissive to your will.” And with a con¬ 
fused but welPsatisfjed “ farewell,” he left 
the apartment. 

CHAPTER VI. 

S HE ordeal h^d begun, and was 
rapidly progressing j and even 
Hyfrid’s slow and reluctant appre¬ 
ciation cf what was its result could 
scarcely deny that the invalid appeared to 
be gaining composure, if not any actual, 
rational idea of what was around her. She j 
seemed to depend so entirely on the society i 
of the new companion that it was an all- i 


sufficient’argument to threaten her with 
any deprivation of her company. She 
would comply with any restrictions, obey 
any wishes of her doctor or attendants, if 
only Miss Grey could always be at hand to 
read to her, sing to her, and perform all the 
little kindly offices that are necessary to 
one accustomed to be waited upon as a 
superior, and have every whim gratified, 

Still the old fancy, the old delu¬ 
sion, was ever there present. “ You are 
going to marry Dr. Lemini; you cannot 
ever marry or wish to marry any one else ?” 
she would say from time to time. 

“Never,’’ was the fervent reply. “I 
will never marry nor wish to marry any 
one else.” And then once more the patient 
was at rest. 

The week was passing on that was to 
decide the important question; and then 
Victor voluntarily renewed his promise for 
a respite. “ I will still give you another 
week,” he said. “ You can scarcely doubt 
that my ideas are fast being confirmed by 
what has taken place. I am well convinced 
of all I suspected, and I am quite willing 
to give you one more week, that you may 
never doubt my true desire you should 
be satisfied in the sacrifice, which I hope 
will not turn out to be one,” he added, with 
a well-pleased smile. 

The days still glided rapidly away in the 
same calm course; and the time was 
fast approaching that would decide 
Hyfrid’s fate. She could scarcely doubt 
what it must be, unless she cast herself in 
the very depths of danger, and loneliness, 
and death. 

“ It cannot be for long ! ” she thought, 

“ it cannot be for long! I could not en¬ 
dure it. At least I can serve him, if I must 
myself be miserable. Yes, I will, I will, 
if I am once certain of the truth ; and then 
I can but die.” And the girl’s wan, sweet 
face only too well endorsed her words, as 
she sat in the temporary solitude of her 
apartment, and abandoned herself to the 
luxury of woe—a sad but real consolation 
for the suffering she had undergone. 

“ You shall take a holiday, my dearest 
girl," said Victor, when, alter a brief en¬ 
joyment of that solitude, he . found her 
gazing sadly on the fair prospect from the 
window, as if longing to escape, like a caged 
bird. “ I have told your charge that you 
will not be able to be with her the rest of 
the day, or perhaps to-morrow. Then all 
must be settled for the event which will, 1 
believe, restore her reason. It is but a 
monomania, which is capable of cure.” 

Hyfrid assented languidly, and then 
rose from her reclining posture and de¬ 
clared her intention of going out for an hour 
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or so in the walled garden, which'formed a 
quadrangle round the house, for a cooling 
breath of air and repose. “ At present I 
must be alone,” she said, “ quite alone. I 
will be at my old post again to-morrow, 
N Giveme<o-day.” 

It was no very flattering request to a 
bridegroom-elect; but Victor was ex¬ 
perienced enough to bide his time, all- 
impetuous Southerner that he was; and 
Hyfrid stepped out of the long glass 
window and slowly paced the terrace-walks 
of the garden, secure in the belief that no 
one could find access, save from the house, 
or a door that opened on the path outside. 

She sat down at length on a seat near to 
that door, and under some trees that gave 
a welcome shelter from the burning rays of 
the sun, and, like Jonah qf old, she almost 
mourned at having been delivered from 
death almost by a miracle. What a joyless 
life of constraint was before her as Victor 
Lemini’s wife 1 And yet there was no 
alternative if she would not court certain 
destruction to herself and others. Her 
thoughts reverted to a far different scene, 
when loved and loving ones had been at her 
side, and spoken dear, and tender, and 
inspiring words of hope and anticipation 
of a blissful future that, alas 1 was never to 
be realised. 

How she started! How doubtful she 
felt whether her senses deceived her, when 
a glad cry sounded in her ears—a cry of 
mingled joy and agony, spoken in the 
same soft, tense tones—the same outpour¬ 
ing of gushing love and tenderness, 
“ Edna !—Edna !—can it be ? Oh, can the 
sea give up its dead ? ” fell on her ear in 
unmistakable emotion from the very 
heart of the speaker! There was no mis¬ 
taking the sudden thrill of astonished joy. 
It was indeed as if one had risen from the 
dead. It was like the frantic, delirious 
delight of awaking from a dreadful dream 
to life and happiness—from darkness 
to light—from a (dungeon to a palace, 
was that outburst of long-suppressed feel¬ 
ing. It was irresistible on both sides, that 
sudden rapture. The lovers wdrere-united 
—the betrothed ones once more met; the 
longing eyes saw the chei ished image ; the 
hungry ears drank in the musical sounds 
of the beloved voices. 

No wonder that all self-control was lost 
. for, the moment. No wonder if they sprang 
into .each other’s arms, forgetful of the 
irrevocable gulf that divided them, and 
that without sin and injustice neither could 
depend on the other nor indulge the now 
forbidden love. 

But they were fearfully awakened from 
the happy dream. There was a cry like, 


that of an enraged tigress ; there was a 
bound as. if tbat same wild animal were 
asserting and assuaging its thirst for re¬ 
venge on its prey ; and then Edna felt the 
grasp of strong, fierce arms, saw the glare 
of glittering,.wild-beast eyes, and heard the 
hissing, cruel tones exclaiming— 

“Wretch, how dare youl Yon would 
take away my husband! come between me 
and all I most love on earth ! That you 
shall not. If I die, you shall die too. 
False hypocrite ! You said you were prom¬ 
ised to another—that you would marry him, 
and you shall—or die ! ” And as Gabrielle 
poured out these enraged words, she drew 
a small stiletto from the thick folds of her 
dress, and aimed it at Edna’s heart For it 
was she—the supposed victim of the Atlan¬ 
tic waves, who had thus re-appeared in that 
distant land. 

The mystery was in a measure simple, 
yet no less petrifying. She had been picked 
up ere life was extinct by that friendly Cap¬ 
tain who had brought her with him to 
Italy, and in due time had returned with 
him to her native shore — her familiar 
home. And for what—to what purpose? 
She had heard and seen the marriage of 
her lover and her sister. She knew full 
well that it had been made in the belief 
that Gabrielle was the heiress of her wealth. 
A mingled love, and generosity, and fear 
possessed her as she listened and saw what 
passed before her then. 

They were happy and she was forgotten. 
She would but spoil their joy and their 
love, their present and their future, were 
she to reappear on the scene. This 
was the substance of the idea floating 
in her brain, and well-nigh stirring it to 
madness. 

The disclosure of her existence, too, 
might only risk some dreadful repetition of 
labrielle’s fearful deed. Better, far better, 
to go silently away, to be dead to the 
world, and in time pray that the semblance 
might be a reality. 

Yet now, without fault of hers, in that 
distant land, where she was prepared and 
ready to sacrifice all for Cyril’s sake, she 
was once more exposed to deadly peril. 
She was standing between the two most 
near and dear to her. She was in the 
arms of the lover, in the grasp of the hater, 
and her life was not worth a moment’s pur¬ 
chase, when Cyril, w Ho had for the instant 
been stunned at the electric shock of the 
apparition, darted on the frenzied woman 
whom he had the misfortune to call wife, 
and attempted to wrest the small but mur¬ 
derous weapon from her hands. 

It was a desperate struggle, for Gabrielle 
had all the strength of a diseased mind in 
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her delicate frame, and her fury was raised 
to the utmost pitch by the sight of her hus¬ 
band and the rival sister whom she had 
believed removed for ever from her path ; 
but as she was on the very point of gain¬ 
ing the mastery the stern voice of Victor 
Lemini was heard, and his steps rapidly 
approaching them, and the terrified patient 
trembled at the sound. 

“ Save me ! save me !" she shrieked, 

. clasping Cyril shudderingly in her arms. 
“ You are my husband ! Do not let him 
have me.” 

The change of mood was almost miracu¬ 
lous. The enraged woman suddenly was 
transformed to a shivering, frightened 
child, hiding itself in the shelter of 
the one best loved and trusted. Edna, 
perhaps, felt a sharp pang at the sight. 
Jt was so forcible a proof of the rela¬ 
tions in which her sister and Cyril 
stood to each other. Whatever happened, 
so much at least was unalterable. He was 
her husband : she had a fixed claim on 
his protection and his tenderness ; and 
Edna must yield to the superior rights even 
of that guilty and deranged creature. 

Dr. Lemini quietly drew Edna away. 
“ Go, my love,” he said, in a low voice ; 
“ this shall not occur again. I will guard 
my treasure better.” 

A look of pain came over Cyril’s face as 
he heard the words. “Edna, is it so? 
Are you really married to this man ? ” he 
said,’reproachfully, “ you—my betrothed !” 

Gabrielle raised her head quickly, and 
gazed on her husband’s face with a wan, 
agonised look. “ I see it!—I see it! ” she 
exclaimed. All is of no avail! You 
love her, you love her still—and I—I— 
must die ! ” And ere he was aware, she 
had plunged the weapon in her side and 
fallen fainting on her husband’s shoulder. 
The blood stained her dress, and formed 
a yet more striking contrast to her white 
face, and [a. general thrill of horror seized 
the little group. All resentment and vex¬ 
ation vanished from their minds at the 
deplorable sight. 

Edna burstrfrom the detaining clasp of 
the doctor, and flew to hfr sister’s side. 
‘‘Gabrielle 1 Gabrielle 1 njy poor, poor 
sister 1” she exclaimed. “ Oh, wake up ; 
wake up. Live, and be happy, and 1 will 
go away and never you more.” 

But Gabrielle was deaf to the words, 
her senses were gone—the pulsations of 
her heart were scarcely to be felt, the 
functions of life were suspended for the 
time; and she was conveyed to her room in 
a state of insensibility that was more akin 
to death. 

• * • • 


The day had passed over in anxious 
alarm for the very life and consciousness 
beingrestoredto the invalid. Edna watched 
tenderly at her bedside, administering all 
the restoratives that the doctor or her own 
experience dictated ; but still in vain—and 
the day closed in, and the night grew dark 
and heavy, and still Gabrielle lay motion¬ 
less with the same white face lying on the 
pillow. 

Edna had said no word to Cyril of the 
ast; and he, whatever his surmises may 
ave been, kept silence also on the sub¬ 
ject. This was not the time, when the 
unfortunate if guilty one lay prostrate, to 
enter into explanations and recriminations. 

“Leave me with her. I will not be 
afraid,” said Edna; “and perhaps when she 
is alone and all quiet about her, she may 
revive. It will be like old times, Cyril, and 
I will call you—if it is needed. Poor, poor 
Gabrielle ! what she must have suffered 1" 

“And you—what you must have suffered, 
Edna ! ” was the reply. “ Only you are an 
angel, and never dream of yourself in all 
your wrongs." And as he spoke he turned 
away, as if to conceal the emotion that he 
could not control. 

At last Edna was alone with the patient, 
and her true and fervent prayer ascended 
to Heaven on her behalf. “ Father, spare 
, her life ! ” she said softly, “ or at least give 
I her space for repentance and peace ere she 
dies.” The petition was noiseless, but it 
was from the heart, and the sweet, angelic 
face of tiie watcher was indeed soothing 
and touching for the sufierer to open her 
eyes upon, when consciousness should 
return. 

The night wore on, ere any sound came 
from the couch ; and then it was but the 
feeble wail, “ Edna 1 Edna ! forgive! ” 

The sister hastily rose and bent over the 
bed with tender looks and caressing lips. 

“ Yes, yes, from my very heart,” she 
replied. “ My poor Gabrielle ! no one 
knows the truth but ourselves, and it' shall 
never pass my lips. Live, and be happy! 

I will never interfere with your and Cyril’s 
happiness.” 

“ No, no ; I could not if I would, and I 
thank God for it. 1 should only be miser¬ 
able and jealous, and make him so,” she 
murmured. “ I am dying ! Call him, 
Edna ; let me hear his voice and die in his 
arms r " 

Edna flew to summon both the husband 
and Dr. Lemini to the patient. She could 
not believe that death was so near, and she 
was to a certain extent right, for it was 
more than one night and day before the 
sufferer’s vital powers yielded to the ex¬ 
haustion of her strength from' the terrible 
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fever of the brain and the loss of blood J be waived, and that yon both be united.” 
that had succeeded to her wound. Edna was too thoroughly exhausted in 

“ Cyril, you must try to forget that I ever body and mind to oppose what, in truth, 
was your wife,” she said. “ It was but in was her sole chance of recovering happi- 
name; for it was only a ceremony that ness and health, after the terrible strain 
passed b etween us when my conscience on her nerves and strength. 

'• drove me frantic, even in the moment when It was not till the healing influence of 
I had gained all I had so sinned to obtain, time, and the most incessant and devoted 
Let it pass away as a dream, when Edna attention on the part of her lover and her 
is your happy wife." uncle had both calmed and strengthened 

“ Hush,hush! forpity’s sake, Gabrielle!” her nerves and cast a softening veil over 
said Edna, eagerly. “ You forget — or the agonising past, that she could be 
rather you do not know, perhaps—that I induced to give any clear or succinct account 
have promised another. It is wretched- of what had occurred during her long 
ness ; but I must keep my promise, even to absence from those who had so deeply 
my own misery.” „ mourned her loss. 

Gabrielle gave a gesture of despair. “Tell me, darling,-what made you sus- 
“ Can it not be undone ? Will my guilt pect that there had been any purpose in 
follow me to the grave?” she said sadly, the accident which had befallen you?” 
But the question was not to be answered asked Cyril. 

for the unhappy sufferer’s satisfaction. A “ Dear Cyril, it is a painful subject, but 
fresh outburst of the self-inflicted wound I will tell you all I know, lest you should 
succeeded the agitating thought, and in think I could be guilty of causing you any 
less than an hour afterwards Gabrielle had needless suffering,” she replied. “The 
breathed her last, almost at the moment truth is, in few words, that I, against my 
when her uncle arrived to support and will, had more than once suspected poor 
comfort his son and his sorrowing niece in Gabrielle was suffering from jealous envy 
the melancholy scene, and to assume the of me, though whether of your love for me 
task of arranging for the funeral rites to or my fortune I could not tell; but I 
the victim of jealousy and passion. crushed back an idea which was so terribly 

“Uncle, I have promised. I cannot painful, and hoped that all would vanish 
break my word,” reiterated Edna, sadly, when we were once married, and the feeling 
when Mr. Elmore indignantly repudiated become a sin. Still, there was something 
Victor Lemini’s claim on her hand, in her manner, and the way in which she 
“It will break my heart; but I cannot urged me to go to the dangerous cave that 
drawback.” ten ible day, which excited my suspfcldns. 

“ Then I shall do it for you,” said her And when at last I saw the truth, when 
uncle, firmly. “ It was a base treachery that fearful sea kept advancing on me, and 
to take such advantage of your helpless- I knew that she had gone to leave me to 
ness, my brave darling child ; and happily die—then in that awful moment the 
it is in vain. You have no power to dis- certainty that she had planned my destruc- 
pose of yourself without my consent, and tion dawned upon me. 
that shall never be given to this Italian “ We never suspected her,” said Cyril, 
scoundrel. Thank God ! my Edna, you are musingly, “though often did I think that 
safe in my keeping and Cyril’s once more, even your supposed tragic end scarcely 
and it shall be our sole care to watch over warranted her excessive grief and fear, 
our restored darling’s safety and happiness. Poor Gabrielle ! she has gone, and in her 
And listen, my child. In such an ex- grave let all her sins be buried.” 
ceptional case as this _ there must be So it was ; Gabrielle’s name was never 
exceptional rules, and it is my desire and mentioned save in love anci pity ; and in 
advice that you shall become Cyril’s wife the time originally <• fixed Edna found a 
in three months from this time. The compensation *for all her trials as Cyril’s 
ceremony that bound him to Gabrielle was wife; and the 1 worthy old Captain who had 
a merely nominal one, and must not stand saved her life was the sole witness to the 
in the way of your marriage ; and it is my quiet but most happy union of hands where 
mojU earnest entreaty that all scruples shall the hearts had so lobeen one. 


THE END. 
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inpHE little party assembled early this 
Jilt 3 day. There weresome notions cnter- 
Q-A tained by the elders of the family 
of seaside breezes being valuable ; 
and the younger portions, delighted with 
the idea of tramping* over pastures new, 
were anxious.that Miss Ken would select 
the most desirable sea-coast where they 
might spend two weeks, as they did in 
Wales the previous year. Scotland was 
suggested, but this was too far away to 
enable papa to spend his Sundays with his 
family; and thus, after long deliberation, 
the fsle of Wight was fixed upon as being 
easy of access, and affording diversity of 
scenery, a splendid climate, a fertile soil, 
and everything which could commend it to 
those who have a well-filled purse ; but, as 
Miss Ken remarked, “ People can live as 
cheaply, or nearly so, in the most fashion¬ 
able locality as they can in an isolated 
residence. The rent may be a little more, 
but articles of consumption are always ob¬ 
tainable at a comparatively cheap rate, if 
people marketed for themselves. But the 
worst of it is," she observed, “ that people 
when they go to Rome think they must do 
as Rome does. Now, this is by no means 
necessary ; for, as a fact, I know that per¬ 
sons who are prudent, without being stingy, 
are far more respected than those who 
assume they are unfitted for house-man¬ 
agement and bored when consulted upon 
expenses. As a rule, these kind of people, 
when they get in the sere and yellow leaf, 
change their character altogether, and con¬ 
tend there is nothing like good housekeep¬ 
ing. That is to say, when fashion’s frenzy 
is o’er, a maiden lady—once a beauty, the 
pride of the ball-room, the admiration of 
the beaux, and the honoured guest at every 
reunion—findingher beauty gone,her health 
affected, and her friends fighting shy of 
her, begins towondej whythis, that, and the 
other young gentleman, wpo lavished such 
praises in her ears, never did propose. 
She hears now that in their bachelors’ 
parties the gentlemen discussed the 
‘■eligibles ’ before setting in life ; and the 
proud young ladies, who spent all their 
time in looking after fashion, they dis¬ 
carded as * fairy creatures ’ whom none but 
fairy kings and princes, able to manufac¬ 
ture gold from stones, could venture to 
permit to preside over their homes.” 

“From henceforth,” ejaculated Judith, 
“ I will study housekeeping. 1 will make 
myself mistress of all the secrets, and be 
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able to tell how much a three-course 
dinner for twelve persons ought to cost, 
and how much per week a happy couple 
can live upon in a cosy manner without 
company. If the gentlemen are all look¬ 
ing for economical wives, I think it is out- 
duty to become perfect adepts in the art of 
economy.” 

“And then, again, you may fall from 
Scylla to Charybdis, for no gentleman 
would care to have a stingy wife, or one 
who was always telling him how much the 
dinner cost, &c.” 

“ Well, aunt," said Annie, “ I wish you 
would lay down some rules by which we 
may carry credentials, and be accounted 
worthy of prudent gentlemen." 

“ The great thing to study is to live 
within your income and commence in your 
own small way. For instance, your father 
allows each of you five pounds per quarter 
pin-money ; and if you exceed that, or 
borrow upon your expectations, you would 
fall into the same error when you were 
married ; and although you may associate 
with supernal people, there is no occasion 
for you to imitate them, unless you have as 
much money as they. Indeed, those who 
are in a superior position will positively 
respect you more for your prudence than if 
you ‘ dashed ’ as they did." 

“ Will you give us the meaning of the 
word supernal?” said Helena, who had 
just entered the room, “for my husband 
was applying it the other day to something 
celestial.” 

“And he was quite right. Shakespeare 
uses it thus— 

• That supernal Judge that stirs good thoughts 

In any breast of strong authority 

To look into the blots tyid stains of right’ 

Milton also uses it in the same way; but 
its actual Latin meaning is ‘having a 
higher position,’ and it is now used locally 
for anything above or superior to us.” 

“Tell us something more about the 
‘Lady of the Lake,’” said Helena, “or 
something which would do for a recitation.” 

“ I will read you one which will exactly 
suit your husband ,* and, given in the 
martial manner 1 heard it recited the other 
night, it will be acceptable to any audience. 
It is one of the striking passages in the 
poem. It is where Sir Roderick is repre¬ 
sented as calling up his men suddenly from 
their ambush when Fitzjames expressed 
his impatience to meet that murderous 
chieftain and his clan :— 
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’ " Have, then, thy wish He whistled shrill. 
And he was answered from the hill*: 

Wild as the scream of the curlew 
From crag to crag the signal flew. 

Instant, through copse and heath arose 
Bonnets, and spears, and bended bows; 

On right, on left, above, below 
Sprang up at once the lurking foe ; 

From shingles grey their lances start. 

The bracken bush sends forth the dart; 

The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed for strife. 

That whistle garrison’d the glen 
At once with full five hundred men— 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given. 

Watching their leader’s beck and will 
All silent there they stood and still, 

Like those loose crags whose threatening mass 
Lay tottering o'er the hollow pass. 

As if an infant’s touch could urge 
Their headlong passage down the verge: 

With step and weapon forward flung, 

Upon the mountain side they hung. 

The mountaineer cast glance of pride 
Along Benledi's living side ; 

Then fixed his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fits}antes—• How say’st thou now? 

These are Clan Alpine's warriors true, 

And, Saxon—1 am Roderick Dhu.’’ 

And much more of the same thing is con¬ 
tinued in what I contend is powerful 
poetry, and depicts a scene stronger than 
if written in prose. But we have had 
enough of poetry for once.” 

“ Were not the Scotch a very supersti¬ 
tious people in early periods ?” asked 
Judith. 

“ Yes ; but I think Sir Walter Scott ex¬ 
ceeds in parts of his novels the wild 
fancies of the people, and I am afraid he 
has done more to perpetuate superstition 
than any Scotch author who has ever 
written; but then he tells his stories so 
well that you cannot help being interested 
in them. Certainly the Scotch up to the 
present moment have been better edu¬ 
cated than the English. Before Board 
Schools were thought of, Scotchmen, as a 
rule, sent all their children to school and 
instructed them at home, and it became a 
roverb—‘The Scotch scholar, the English 
ragstart, and the Irish brawler.’” 

“ When the subject of the ignorance of 
the early inhabitants of this island was in¬ 
troduced by you, reference only was made 
to a period antecedent* to Christ, or a short 
time afterwards,” said Helena. “ Can you 
just sketch our progress since?” 

“Well, Great Britain was in a state of 
barbarism up to the year 55 B.C., when the 
Homan emperor, Julius Caesar, invaded this 
island, and was amazed at the strange 
religion and barbarism of this country. 
This great conqueror, who had made his 
capital the greatest in the world, was 


shocked and surprised when he saw the 
people of this country so ignorant. He re¬ 
cords this fact in letters to Home, wherein 
he tells his subjects that he desires to 
enlighten the minds of a people little 
better than the brute creation. These 
Druids worshipped in the depths of gloomy 
forests or within huge circles of rough 
stones. They thought it an insult to their 
gods to worship them in temples made by 
human hands. On the altars human 
blood was shed. Julius Caesar, in one of 
his letters, says that sometimes they made 
monstrous wickerwork baskets in the shape 
of a man, and having filled it with people 
the priests had condemned, set it on fire 
and consumed it, while the congregation 
stood round singing and rejoicing, as they 
believed they were offering a pleasant 
sacrifice to their favourite divinity^ the 
sun, which they worshipped under the 
name of Bel. All were under the power of 
the Druidical priests, who exacted what 
they pleased from the ignorant people. It 
was dark and terrible in Britain then ; no 
savage race that exists now were worse, 
excepting only that the Ancient Britons 
were not cannibals. Julius Caesar, heathen 
though he was, loved justice, and was the 
first civiliser Britain had ever seen. He 
taught the people certain arts and sciences; 
he showed them how to produce bricks 
and build comfortable dwellings ; and he 
made them to a certain extent cultivate 
the land for their own as well as his occu¬ 
pying army’s advantage. Throughout th'e 
whole of England Roman remains still 
exist dotted over the country, where cities 
were made and houses of substantial form 
must have evidently been built. Good 
roads were formed from one part of the 
country to another, even to the confines 
of Wales, and he taught the inhabitants that 
a system of industry meant real domestic 
happiness. Thus we have really much 
to thank Julius Caesar for, and we have 
little to pride ourselves upon when we 
look to a very long pedigree ; indeed, it 
is otherwise with our ‘ old nobility’—as the 
term now is—none of them dare take 
origin before the time of William the 
Conqueror, and the proudest assume their 
right of possession as given them under 
the Norman Conquest. A few claim 
ancestry from the Danes, and some from 
the Saxons, but nontyrl think, from the 
Ancient Britons, except the Welsh, of 
whom more anon. We will, however, 
resume this subject on a subsequent oc¬ 
casion. In the meantime I want you to 
collect together your seaside articles to be 
ready for an early trip, as your papa has 
quite decided to take you to the Isle of 
Wight.” 
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MR. J. L. TOOLE, 

ANY puns have been made upon 
ft Mr. Toole’s name, but all seem 
to have lapsed into one expres¬ 
sion—he is “ the people’s Toole,” 
for there is no comedian on the stage at 
the present time who can compare w.ith him 
in popularity. The only man who ever 
enjoyed so much in former years was the 
late Paul Bedford, whose “ 1 believe you, 
my boy,” was echoed through every street 
in’ London for many months. 

We are, however, not writing of Paul 
Bedford, but of John Laurence Toole, who 
is the son of Mr. Toole, that civic toast¬ 
master whose face and form were better 
known at every Lord Mayor of London’s 
banquet than that of any of the numerous 
guests. John Laurence was born on the 
12 th of March, 1830 ; he was educated at 
the City of London School, and afterwards 
placed with a wine-merchant, and in due 
time took a clerk’s position with a decent 
salary. If his heart was not at that time 
too full of Folly to ever work at trade, he 
was determined to bestow as little labour 
on business as he could, and as much time 
on private theatricals as possible. A “ City 
Histrionic Club" had been quietly esta¬ 
blished ; and, mostly without the consent of 
parents, a number of young men had be¬ 
come members, amongst others Mr. J. L. 
Toole. It happened one evening that they 
determined to play the “ Merchant of 
Venice” at the Sussex Hall, Leadenhall 
Street, Toole taking the part of An!onto in 
plain evening dress. Mr. Yates, in his 
“Celebrities at Home,” gives us, in the 
great comedian’s own words, what 
occurred :— 

“ We had passed a resolution not to dress 
for our parts, and we all kept it but Skylock, 
who sold us by coming in late fully dressed 
for'the part from Simmons’s.” A morning 
or two afterwards the wine-merchant’s 
clerk, fired by success, was studying the 
“ Boots at the Swan ” at his desk, when 
the awful words, “ It will be your ruin, 
John 1 John,"^ou Jjave been reciting in 
public ! ” reached him, ant^his master, one 
Elumenthal, stood . before him, horror- 
stricken, and looking warnings unspeak¬ 
able. In vain did John endeavour to 
evade the charge. friend of the wine- 
merchant’s had been at the Sussex Hall, 
and “guilty! and throw myself on the 
mercy of the Court ” was the culprit’s only 
resource. The degradation and misery 
certain to follow upon any repetition of the 
offence,and if all hankering after “play 
acting” were not summarily suppressed, 
were painted in sorrow and in anger j 
“ and,” as Mr. Toole remarked to his 
{fiend. “ without the least effect,” adding, 
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with a rare twinkle of the eye and a humo¬ 
rous glance round the room replete with 
every comfort, “ and I have not done quite 
so badly as my father expected ; while 
Mr. Blumenthal, poor fellow! became a 
bankrupt soon alter this conversation.” 

Notwithstanding slight impediments in 
his path, Mr. Toole determined to be an 
actor ; and a benefit being given to Mr. F, 
Webster, on the 22 nd of J uly, 1852 , in which 
amateur actors were invited to assist, 
young Toole, then in his twenty-second 
year, gladly availed himself of the oppor¬ 
tunity of treading the Haymarket boards 
and facing a London audience. He took 
the part of Simmons , in the “ Spital- 
fields Weaver,” and passed through this 
ordeal so well that he determined to 
adopt the stage as a profession, and 
was at once engaged by Mr. C. Dillon, 
the lessee of the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, 
where his powers were deservedly 
appreciated. 

Following the line of many great actors, 
he remained in the provinces for two 
years, having taken engagements at Belfast, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow ; and it was not 
till 1854 that he received his first London 
engagement from Mrs. Seymour, who had 
then the management of the St. James’s 
Theatre ; and here he sustained a variety 
of characters in low comedy, with such 
humour and fidelity, that the “gods” already 
began to worship him, whilst discerning 
minds saw that the actor’s powers could be 
extended far beyond the characters he was 
then taking. His first friend, Mr. C. Dillon, 
having taken the Lyceum for a short time, 
engaged young Toole to assist him ; then 
he was accepted by Mr. Webster as his 
leading comedian at the Adelphi, when 
his name became celebrated, not only in 
London, but throughout the length and 
breadth of the land; therefore, when he 
went to star in the .provinces, he met 
with such ovations as seldom fall to one 
individual. 

Having made several provincial tours, 
he witnessed many curious actions of 
men ; and the way in which he relates these 
anecdotes to his friends always creates the 
loudest laughter. Here, for instance, is a 
story of his own telling: “ It was a pleasant 
little country town, where I was announced 
to play for one night, and they had just 
lighted the lamps. The carriages were 
setting down at the front door of the 
Assembly Rooms, and crowds had besieged 
the side one. I could discover no other 
entrance, so returned to the front, and tried 
to pass the portals, when I witnessed a 
little comedy in which I was at once en¬ 
gaged, for my own edification. ‘ Can't you 
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let me in?' 1 asked a hot and excited humour is not only always genial, butal ways 
policeman, who had been posted at the pure; and middle-aged readers who can 
piincipal entrance. ‘Yellow tickets this recall “Adelphi Screamers" of the olden 
way,’ was the policeman’s constant cry. time appreciate the reformation in stage- 
‘ Have ydU got a yellow ticket ? 1 he asks, jokes and allusions which this great actor 
‘ No, I’ve not; but I must go in, 1 can’t has done so much to effect. In Birming- 
come to-morrow night.’ ‘ To-morrow night,’ ham another great banquet was given in 
says the policeman, with disdain ; ‘ it his honour, over which Mr. George Dawson 
wouldn’t be no good if you could, he won’t presided, both of which were remarkable 
be here to-morrow night’ ‘ Who ? I testimonies of public appreciation of Mr. 
asked.’ ‘ Why, this’ere Toole. 1 ‘ Oh, he Toole personally, as well as of his histrionic 
won’t, won’t he? Well, then, I really must go powers. His style of acting is marked by 
in.’ _ * It ain’t no use shoving, you can’t go a close fidelity to nature in every character 
in without a yellow ticket,’ adding, for the he undertakes, whether it be in the broad 
benefit of the crowd, in a louder key, region of farce or in those more important 
‘ Yellow tickets this way.’ I looked at my parts in which tears and laughter equally 
watch and returned to the attack. ‘ I say, predominate, such as Caleb Plummer, in 
look here, I don’t mind telling you, but you the version of Mr. Dickens’s “Cricket on 
know this here Toole can’t act unless I am the Hearth,” or the honest fireman, Joe 
there.’ ‘ Oh, go on, now ; don’t you keep a- Bright, in the drama “ Through Fire and 
bothering me—yellow tickets this way.’ Water.” 

‘ But I must keep a-bothering you. 1 am His friends were glad to see him back at 
his barber, and I curl his hair.’ * You curls the Gaiety Theatre, in London, in the latter 
his hair! How am I to know that?’ end of 1875 , and they were still more 
‘ Well, if you’ll come outside I’ll show you pleased when he took possession of the 
the scissors.’ ‘ Come outside 1 How can I “Folly,” in 1879 , and called it Toole’s 
come outside?’ ‘Well, you can come out- Theatre, where, in 1882 , he commenced 
side without a yellow ticket. Don’t want playing the last and most successful comedy 
a yellow ticket to come outside, do you ? ’ piece of the season, by Henry J. Byron, 
said I. ‘ Now, look here, mister, you must called “Auntie,” which was received 
stand on one side. Yellow tickets this nightly by the crowded audiences with 
way.’ ‘ I don’t want a yellow ticket to roars of laughter. Their Royal Highnesses 
stand aside, then, do I?’ ‘No,’ said the the Prince and Princess of Wales twice 

policeman. ‘ And you don’t want a yellow honoured Toole’s Theatre with their 
ticket to come outside, and yet you want a gracious presence to see this piece, and 
yellow ticket to go inside. Now, how do upon each occasion manifested their appro- 
you reconcile that to your conscience ? I bation at the admirable manner in which 
can’t make it out.’ The policeman looked it was performed. 

at me with a bewildered air, inclined to get Perhaps at this time there is not a 
angry, and shouted aloud once more, pleasanter theatre in London than Toole’s, 

* Yellow tickets this way,’ just as a peal of and nowhere is better entertainment 
laughter came down the room denoting provided. The dramatic critic of the 
the first piece was nearly finished. I looked Court Journal , writing in March, 1882 , 
anxiously at my watch, and was just says:— 

rescued from what might have been an “ Mr. Toole has transformed the dingy, 
awkward dilemma by the appearance of badly-arranged Folly into the prettiest and 
Mr. George Lovecfay, my manager, who most comfortable theatre ip the Metropolis. 

once preceded me with a yellow Blue and gold are the dominant colours in 
tic .“? t : . the decoration ; but a matter of far more 

This is, perhaps, not one of the best importance is the easy exit from all parts 
anecdotes that could be selected of the of the house. Although Mr. Toole has nos 
many thousands Mr. Toole has in store for exactly fulfilled 1 his promise to give every 
lus friends. His love of harmless fun is spectator a separate door, he has, however, 
proverbial, but in this there lingers nothing ! imparted unusual facilities for an easy and 
uncharitable or ungenerous; indeed, most rapid clearing of thw*building in case oi 
hjjf stories tell of his own discomfiture, alarm.” 
and not . that of his friends, but space will On the whole, Mr. Toole and the public 
not permit us to quote them. are to be congratulated on the changes 

• , rcs P ec ? ln w *>ich Mr. Toole is held that have been made, and it is to be hoped 

if England was distinctly shown when he that he will long enjoy the fruits of his * 
declared hw jjptetttion of visiting America manifold labours, and that they will meet 
m 1874 , A public banquet was given to with the same measure of success that has 
him m Willis s Rooms, at which the Earl hitherto attended his efforts, which have 
Of Rosebery presided. Perhaps he never been so ably seconded by his popular 
said a truer thinr the.* tV** V- T mV« v- ■<... r r 
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OU will get a splendid 
view of them if you 
will just leave the 
crowd at the door of 
that stately mansion 
at Hyde Park Comm¬ 
and slip quietly down 
this side-path, and in 
through this mews, to an 
outlet that leads straight to 
St. Dunstan’s Church, where the 
ceremony is to be performed that 
shall make Lady Alice Kervin 
the wife of the rich farvenn , 
Richard Waugh. He is not 
very young, he is not very hand¬ 
some, but he has 

"Gold, gold, old gold, 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold," 

and what unloveliness will not 
gold gild ? 

There, I told you so, we shall 
just meet the carriage as it sears 
the church-door, and out of it 
will step into the reeking mass 
of the “great unwashed* our 
Four Roses. 

. First, with a half-startled 
glance into the crowd of eager faces on the pavement, steps Lady Rose Kervin, 
first bridesmaid, sister to the bride. Then, with a haste that almost trips her 
forward- into a handsome young groomsman’s arms, alights the Honourable Rose 
Hunter, cousin to the bride. Then, with a pretty shy glance at the crowd, includ¬ 
ing the two stalwart, admiring policemen who are trying to keei> them back in their 
places, comes Rose Delmar, another cousin of the bride ; and last, though not least, for 
she is decidedly the tallest, the stateliest, the most commanding, of our quartette, slowly 
steps Rose Hfilstone. With a proud, half-amused, comprehensive glance at the thronged 
pavement, she sweeps with haughty pose into the crowded church. 

This carriage is followed closely by the bride’s, and out of it, comes an anxious, 
careworn-looking, elderiy man. He, too, glances, but with an impatient look, at the 
eager faces of the interested, excited crowd. 

“ Come,” he says, as he holds out his hand to help his child from the far corner into 
which she seems to^shrink in a gleaming haze of lace, satin, and beautiful flowers,, 
■which are no whiter than her soft young cheeks, and whose petals, held by her shaking 
hands, tremble no more than do her sweet young lips. 

With a hurried start, in answer to her father’s behest, she gives him her hand, and 
' comes down into the crowd with shamed,, downcast eyes, and passes through them like 
a shining mist. 

“ Ah me ! * says a poor, dirty woman, “ me gown were not so grand, but me face was 
a-merrier the day 1 married my man ’’—and she tosses up her fine healthy baby, who 
vol. 15. aog. 
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albeit dirty as dirty can be, crows lustily, 
enjoying the glitter and the shaking of the 
harness on the prancing horses. A laugh 
passes through the throng, elicited by the 
quick sympathy of their class. The 
glittering pageant is over for them ; still¬ 
ness reigns in the dim church ; the interior 
bustle seems to revolve itself into a listen¬ 
ing quietude ; then with a ponderous crash, 
the ringers strike the sounding metal— 

" Hark to the wedding bells ! 

How the mocking music swells, 

As before the shrine of gold 
Hearts and lives are bought and sold." 

With that shrinking bride we have 
nothing to do, lovely though she may be. 
We know that in an agony of pain she 
only last night made a holocaust of every 
vestige of love-token, every scrap of letter, 
that held her troth to the brave sailor far 
across the seas, unwitting of the misery of 
her he loved so well and trusted so blindly. 

“ Poor girl! Was she false ? Tell us 
about it,” do I hear you say ? 

Hush 1 the love-tokens are ruined past 
recognisance ; the letters are ashes. The 
bells are ringing with maddening peals. 
She is no longer a girl with a story to be 
unfolded to you ; she is a wife. We stand 
aside and leave her future in the hands of 
her husband, Richard Waugh. Wp shall 
see the sailor-lover again: he will figure 
in our pages ; but now our interest lies im¬ 
mediately with our “ Bonny bunch of 
roses, O 1 11 —the Four Roses, with stories 
all untold, with futures all undecided, with 
fluttering hopes and fears rising and falling 
in each young heart. 

Since we have been speaking of gold, or, 
to be more prosaic, money, perhaps you 
may think, having glanced at these girls 
alightingfrom that bridal carriage, and noted 
their separate individualities, that the last 
ou saw, handsome Rose Helstone, with 
er proud, commanding style, was the 
richer of our roses. Not so ; she is the 
poorer of them all; while little shy, winning 
Rose Delmar is rich, till she feels her 
riches a burden to her, and must perforce 
have a'.companion in Rose Helstone, on 
whom she may lean, to enable her to bear 
the weight of them. Always thus from 
childhood, during all their school-days, had 
gentle little Rose Delmar leaned on the 
stronger nature of Rose Helstone. There 
was ho question of any difference of posi¬ 
tion owing to this—none whatever ; they 
were truest, strongest friends in every 
sense of the word. They were so con¬ 
stantly together that they were frequently 
dubbed “Roses in leash,” or the “In¬ 
separables.” 


The Hon. Rose Hunter, too, is rich— 
rich against her will, and but very lately. 
Only a few short weeks before our story 
opens a querulous old uncle had left her 
possessed of his hoarded gains, coupled 
with an embargo to marry a certain man 
whom she had never seen since she was a 
baby of five, and could remember a great 
hulking boy who used to give her “ pig-on- 
back ” rides, and teach her leap-frog. At 
least, she would feel bound to marry this 
man should he seek her out and ask her, 
since this most dogmatic, unfeeling, will 
stipulated that in the event of Noland 
Steers refusing to do this, all the moneys 
were to be hers entirely, with the exception 
of a paltry ^300 a-year he might still claim. 
Very paltry this, after expecting all his life 
to come in for double as many thousands. 

Rose Hunter is a high-spirited, light¬ 
hearted girl, perfectly free from all manner 
of affectation, and thoroughly heart-whole 
at the time when she discarded her mourn¬ 
ing for the day, to keep her old promise of 
making the fourth “ Rose bridesmaid ” at 
her cousin’s wedding. She is all this, but 
not untroubled by any means. She feels her 
position to be such an anomalous one, so 
utterly false, so abominably helpless. She 
would willingly have signed away every 
penny of the riches heaped on her with 
such a degrading embargo attached, but 
this she had found only yesterday she may 
not do ; and as yet, she can hear nothing 
of what steps Noland Steers is likely to 
take in the matter. “ Perhaps the man is 
engaged already,” she thinks. “No 
doubt, if he has any spirit at all he will hate 
the thought of a girl so thrust on him ; and 
yet he had all his life been led to expect 
this money, and it was hard, desperately 
hard, he should be so entirely done out 
of it. And even if he is not engaged, and 
has no wish to be to any special woman, 
what man could be expected to fall in love 
with any girl led up to him in such fashion; 
and what girl could be expected to fall in 
love with any such man ?■” Not she, Rose 
Hunter, anyhow—of that she feels morally 
certain ; and team of vexation stand in her 
merry blue eyes, as she dons her brides¬ 
maid’s dress of soft pink satin, with its 
wealth of maiden-blush roses scattered so 
miraculously over its tsrin. 

Then, as she turns round to allow the 
maid to adjust the chaplet of the same 
flowers on her bright crisp auburn hair 
(red hair, her envious dear friends call 
it), she sees the sombre black dress lying 
that she has but now taken off, and ejacu¬ 
lates aloud, “ That horrid old man 1” 

“ Never mind, dearie 1 hold still, please," 
and as she settles the fair, fair roses among 
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the rippling hair, the shrewd elderly woman, 
who had been first her nurse and is now 
her maid, says sententiously, “ Only be 
patient, dear Miss Rose, and it will all 
come right in the end. No man alive, un¬ 
less he were in love with some other, 
could see you and not love you, I’m pretty 
sure.” 

“ Pshaw, Nelson! he’ll stand a fair 
chance of hating me, poor fellow! I pity 
him from my very heart; and I shall be 
ashamed to look him in the face. Fancy 
a girl not being a free agent in the disposal 
of her heart and hand! Why, for very 
shame I couldn’t say no, when by saying 
it I should take a whole £ 6,000 a-year 
away from him, which of course he has 
always considered as his alone. Oh, it is 
abominable! it is disgraceful! If he does 
not ask me I shall be wretched, because I 
shall feel a robber of bis money ; and if he 
does ask me 1 shall despise him, I know I 
shall. The horrid, heartless old fellow ! 
to dare to do such a trick on his death¬ 
bed!” 

“ Hush, hush, my dear! Come, the 
carriage is ready.” 

One more Rose, the bride's sister, Lady 
Rose Kervin, well deserves the epithet 
“bonny.” She is one of those sweet, 
innocent, loving, and lovable girls, with 
nothing about her particularly beautiful, or 
particularly striking, or specially presump- 
•tWe in any way, yet making such a quietly 
charming whole that she is a universal 
favourite everywhere. From the oldest 
woman to the youngest girl—from the 
oldest man to the youngest lad—all agree 
with more or less fervour that Rose Kervin 
was the flower of the flock in the im¬ 
poverished house of that name. On this 
morning of her sister’s wedding her sweet 
face is troubled and anxious : all the rash 
and the glitter vex and perplex her. If 
she could but save her sister ! ” she thinks, 
with a shudder. 

After the bustle of the wedding, things 
settle down for a short time to the ordinary 
daily groove. £ach inhabitant of the 
mansion goes his or hes own way indivi¬ 
dually, and no one cares to intrude more 
than may be on the quiet of its master, 
the Earl of Kervin. We say its master; 
but the mansiorv^in point of fact, had 
Richard Waugh for its owner, even before 
the day of his wedding the daughter of the 
house; and it is to be in future the town 
residence that will hold the treasure his 
gold has bought. 

Rose Delmar and Rose Helstone take 
their departure a week afterwards to Castle 
Delmar, in a picturesque part of Devon, 
where the two girls declare they can 
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always feel freer and happier than else¬ 
where, where they live their bright girlish 
lives in exactly such mode as day after day 
shall define for them, with no hard-and- 
fast Society rules to fetter and compel 
them. The Hon. Rose Hunter next 
departs on a round of visits, to end at a 
given time at Castle Delmar, where Lady 
Rose Kervin is to meet her, and where 
the bride has promised to spend her first 
week on her return from the long foreign 
tour upon which she has departed. 

Lady Rose Kervin feels it very hard to 
bid adieu for this long indefinite time to 
her three dearest friends, and finds the 
huge house lonely beyond bearing without 
the gentle companionship of her elder 
sister—only their old friend and governess 
now to console her ; and one can scarcely 
fancy the tender, clinging girl finding much 
solace in the constant companionship of 
the elderly Miss Sophia Demmont, for 
that lady is a rather terrible maiden of 
most uncertain age and temper, and her 
general appearance is not calculated to 
inspire the beholder with any warmer sen¬ 
timent than an inward thanksgiving that 
it is not their lot to be with her always. 

“ And now, my dear,” she is saying, “ we 
will return to our interrupted course of 
quiet reading. There is quite an accumu¬ 
lation to get through. I wish you to read 
carefully Ruskin’s ‘ Fiction, Fair and Foul,’ 
and I hope he will convince you of the 
disadvisability of reading promiscuously so 
many novels. I think he cannot fail to do 
so." 

“ I dare say Mr. Ruskin would be the very 
last to imagine it himself,” answers Lady 
Rose, a little impatiently. 

Miss Sophia at the girl’s tone glances 
sharply at her, and asks stonily, “For 
why, may I inquire, Rose ? ” 

“ Oh, because he is so full of his own 
overweening importance.” 

“My dear RoseJ” says Miss Sophia, 
greatly shocked; and the young girl adds, 
a little wearily— 

“ You know I do not share your admira¬ 
tion of the man, although he may be quite 
as transcendantly clever in his way as it is 
possible for a man of letters to be ; but he 
is so desperately pragmatic,and lays down 
the laws of thought for others too dogmatic¬ 
ally. I will read his paper with you, though ; 
but I am afraid I shall onfy retire to my 
dear novels with renewed zest, out of mere 
contrariness.” * 

“I am afraid, my dear, that Rose 
Hunter has been imbuing you with some 
of her peculiar notions. These speeches are 
unlike you." 

Rose Kervin, who knows there have 
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been some sundry passages of arms between 
these two, hastens to dismiss the idea of 
any such interference, more especially as 
this indeed had been the case; and her 
blushes rise uncomfortably at finding that 
Miss Sophia has hit the mark so very 
(nearly. She opens the Nineteenth Century , 
and flips the leaves a little nervously till 
she comes to the place indicated; then 
once more a saucy smile deepens round 
•her tiny mouth, and she asks— 

“Where is our little consulting dic¬ 
tionary, dear Miss Sophia? for I can see at 
a glance there are numberless puzzling 
words instead of the simple ones that might 
have done the same duty and saved us so 
much trouble.” But Miss Sophia Demmont 
sits severe in her learned, hard mentorship, 
and the girl sees she has, perhaps, trodden 
on her toes a little too severely; and it is 
not in her nature to hurt the feelings of any 
of her fellow-creatures. 

“Forgive me, dear Miss Sophia,” she 
says prettily. “ I am not quite myself—all 
this wedding excitement has demoralised 
.me. I am very wrong to dare say such 
things, but I cannot help finding more 
pleasure, and knowledge of the world too, 
from the pleasant writings of men and 
■women who live, and love, and suffer in it, 
and so write of it as it is. I feel, you know, 
so angry with this cold, hard-judging man, 
who stamps on just the people whose books 
I most intensely enjoy, and who rouse 
-every bit of feeling and sympathy in me.” 

“And then you let yourself be childishly 
led into weak partisanship and inane rea-1 
sonings, dear Rose, and presume to speak 
in idle spleen of a man whose mind is as 
an unsealed fount of deepest knowledge 
ito you ”—and Miss Sophia rears her head, 
crowned with its thin dark hair, all scraped 
into a wiry-looking ring on the top in a 
style which she flatters herself is classical. 
Rose, feeling now in a properly humble 
•spirit, commences to read as desired. 

* * • • 

There is a saying that “ one half- the 
people in the world are sent into it to 
bother the other half.” How true this may 
be I know not, although I do opine that 
the idea must have originated in some 
"- mind who shaped it into words from some 
very, cogent reasoning ; for if one thinks 

• of it there appears much to substantiate 
the opinion. Presuming on this basis, no 

• doubt Frank Helstone’s mission in the 
world was to bother Noland Steers, since 
•on his joining him after the wedding at a 
house in Wales, where the latter is staying, 
•ihe is accosted with— 


“ Well, Frank, here you are at my heels 
again ! I fancied I had got rid of you foi 
an indefinite time. What fresh scrape are 
you in now?” 

“None at all, Steers, as it happens/ 
answers the well-looking young fellow so 
addressed, a weaker likeness of his hand¬ 
some sister. “ The wedding passed ofl 
splendidly. Waugh’s not so very bad con¬ 
sidering. You ought to have gone, by 
Jove !" 

“You forget that Charlie Dene is my 
nearest friend ”—this haughtily. 

“ Oh, well, I can’t help her throwing him 
over, you know ; he’ll get over it—we all 
do.” 

“ You speak from experience, I suppose ?” 
still unsoftened. 

“ Dash it, Steers, don’t be so down upon 
me, or I shall think that you are more 
hipped about that confounded will than you 
own ; and talking of that, I ran down here 
almost on purpose to tell you that she 
—Rose Hunter—was there. By Jove ! 
though, she’s a clipper, and no mistake. 

I should go in for her neck and crop— 
you’re an ass if you don’t, she’s a splendid 
girl—eyes that would just take any fellow’s 
heart at a glance, who was not-” 

“ Bewitched by Rose Delmar’s,” laughed 
the other, coolly lighting a cigar. 

“ Ah, if you like, chaff away ; but I came 
like a true friend to tell you all, and I mean 
to do it j and then I shall relieve you of my 
presence, for I’m due at the Castle-” 

“As the favoured darling of its small 
mistress ? ” queries Noland ; but Frank 
Helstone passes over the question and 
goes on— 

“ Her hair is like the brightest Canadian 
gold. It is lovely ; it glints, and ripples, 
and-” 

“ Meander’s,” suggests the other, whereat 
they both laugh heartily, and Noland 
Steers says, with a comical grimace— 

“ It has improved, then, or been judi¬ 
ciously doctored ; for as a child I remember 
I always called her Rufus; it was unmis¬ 
takably red 1 ’’ ” 

“And her skints dazzling.” 

“ Sure it isn’t freckled ? Freckles always 
go with red hair.” 

“ Shut up, Nol; you just see her, and 
you’ll be sorry enougJv.you said all this ; 
you’ll ‘cave in’ at first sight, and your 

/6,ooo a year is as sure as that I-as 

that-” 

“ Well ? ” and the cigar is critically 
examined before a neat pile of ash is 
carefully disintegrated from its apex. 
Frank Helstone blushes—actually blushes. 

“ Goon, Frank,”says Noland Steers, with 
a friendly smile this time, “ I’ve a heart 
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that can feel for another. Rose Delma. 
is the kind of girl who will never make a 
fellow feel her riches. I congratulate you 
with all my heart." 

“Don’t be a fool, Nol; I won’t tell you 
any more of Miss Hunter, and I know 
you’re dying to hear all about her.” 

“My dear boy, don’t vilify yourself; you 
are good-natured enough to go on for ever, 
like the brook. Fire away ; you haven’t 
told me about her teeth yet, or her hands, 
or her feet, or her figure, or, in fact, any of 
the essential points.” 

“ 111 be shot if I ever do a good-natured 
turn for you again. I rushed off down 
here post-haste on purpose to tell you 
what a jolly little brick this girl is, and to 
persuade you to put aside all your feelings 
of pride and go in for her. I don’t believe 
she is any more comfortable about it than 
you are, because I know she was awfully 
cut-up when old Screwtight, the head of the 
firm, told her firmly it was no use for 
her to try to set the will aside, and she’s 
not the girl that would make any man as 
a husband feel her money—as you call it; 
and besides, hang it, in this case it would 
not by rights be hers—i t would be your own; 
and so she’d feel, or I’m a Dutchman. She’s 
just the jolliest little creature—— 

“ Bar one,” interpolates Noland, smiling 
aggravatingly. At which Frank lies back 
in his chair, simply saying, with uncontro¬ 
vertible conviction— 

“Noland Steers, you are a fool! Here 
you will be that mulish in your obstinacy, 
as old Nurse Patterson used to say to me, 
that you’ll let this girl slip through your 
fingers, and lose all the money, for a 
Quixotic pride which is utterly unworthy of 
you." 

“ Phew ! my dear boy ; why, you are 
actually waxing eloquent—in fact, you will 
sooi) eclipse the celebrated penny book.” 

“ And after all my trouble-’’ 

“ Now,” laughs Noland, “ be generous ; 
don’t drag that in again. You know full 
well that coming down here was less 
trouble to you ifian writing me a decent 
letter. By-the-bye, did you get mine ?” 

“ Yes, 1 got it; and do jtou mean to say 
you are still in the same nftnd and intend 
to bury yourself in that hole, and cast away 
your.^very chance ? ” 

“ I think, Frank, l^eld you in the letter 
that I would never marry Rose Hunter; 
even if I loved her to distraction I could 
not now go up and say, * Will you marry 
me, Miss Hunter ?’ It would be equivalent 
to saying, ‘ If you don’t marry me you are 
a robber of my money.’ The girl would 
not be a free agent. Can you not see it, 
man ? Why, the poor girl would despise 
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me; or, if she did not, f should despise her 
for the omission." 

“ Bosh ! You look at it in altogether a 
false light,” answered prank, who felt his 
reasonings sliding away from him, and the 
moral ground being cut from under his 
feet; so he relapsed perforce into his single 
cry—“ Only see her, consent to know her,, 
you would love her at first sight.” 

“ The saints forbid 1 ” 

“ And you—why, she’d be madly in love 
with you in a day ; you know they all are.” 

“ Poor creatures ! how distressing for 
them ! Hydrophobia must be a joke to it. 
Ah, my friend, it will be un autre chose now, 
you’ll see. ‘ Lejeune vautpas lachandellef 
they will all know there is nothing but my 
bare inches of manhood to be gained. 
Henceforth I shall figure as a detrimental. 
It will be a new sensation, and that in 
itself is something gained in these days. 
Andnow let us changethe conversation. As 
I told you in my letter, I shall never marry 
any woman unless I love her for herself 
alone ; then nothing on earth should keep 
her from me; and I shall never marry 
Rose Hunter—never willingly know her 
till she is some other man’s wife ; and then 
I will freely meet her and shake hands over 
it. 1 owe her no ill-will whatever; in 
point of fact, her position must be to the 
full as unbearable as mine, or more so.” 

“ And you persist in not coming to Castle 
Delmar for the ist ?” 

“If she is to be there, and her future is 
still unsettled, yes! Did you ever know me 
alter a decision once formed ?” 

“ You stubborn animal!’’ 

“ Hush, my dear boy, don’t give way to 
such naughty epithets. How is your 
sister ?** 

“Oh, she is all right” 

“ As handsome as ever ?* 

“Yes, after her style. I confess I can’t 
see what there is in her for fellows to rave 
about as they do; she’d chill me to the 
marrow.” • 

“ Simply because your eyes are blinded 
by the fact of your brotherhood. It is, no 
doubt, natural for a man to admire other 
ellow’s sisters more than his own ; but not 
having one myself I can’t speak from per¬ 
sonal knowledge. I wonder,'-’ he goes od 
houghffully, “if she will ever marry?' 
Sometimes that type of girl is the last to 
go off. Men run after all the:little mind¬ 
less inanities of the species Woman, and 
pass over one like her; or perhaps it is 
vice versci —we get passed over by them." 

“ More like it She’s refused scores of 
men; but she’ll never marry while Miss 
Delmar is single,” answers her brother,, 
with" conviction. 
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“And then?” smiles the other.' 

“ Oh, and then I expect she’ll give in. 
She has always had a sneaking fancy for a 
certain Q.C. we both know.” 

“ Darlmgford ?’’ asks Steers. 

Frank nods his head, and feels a half- 
guilty sensation in admitting so much ; 
and he hastens to add, “Mind, I know 
nothing about it, it is only my idea; and I 
know she has a Quixotic notion of devoting 
herself to Miss—to Rose Delmar.” 

“ That’s better, Frank; out with the 
name bravely.” 

“You idiot !” 

“Hush ! idiot is as bad as animal, and 
more insulting to my intellect. So you 
have plucked your Rose: may she be with¬ 
out a thorn I” 

“ Stop it, do ; one never knows whether 
you are chaffing or in earnest If you were 

not an absolute ass you’d pluck-’’ 

“A Rose for myself. No, I prefer a 

modest violet, a pure lily, or-” 

“You’re incorrigible ; and I’m not going 
to stay smoking here all night. You forget 
—I’ve had a long journey. I’m off to 
bed!” 

“ I’m with you there, although I was too 
polite in my character as host to suggest 
such a course ; but I’m fain to confess your 
conversation has made me as sleepy as an 
owl.” _ 

CHAPTER II. 

t OSE HELSTONE is not blind to 
the fact that her friend Rose Del- 
mar has something on her mind 
that she is longing to communi¬ 
cate. Several times in the course of the 
week after the wedding she has half led up 
to it, blushed, been overcome with nervous¬ 
ness, and always through some interrup¬ 
tion has left the tale unlolded. That week 
has been so full of varied interest, and the 
four girls have been so constantly together, 
that no sufficiently uninterrupted time has 
occurred for gentle, shy Rose Delmar to 
teH her great secret to her “ inseparable.” 
Rose Helstone, however, guesses pretty 
nearly what it might be. For a long time 
she has known of her brother’s love for this 
girl; and she has known too—not being 
quite blind—that Rose Delmar’s love is as 
fully his; but an idea-that he is in love 
with Lady Rose Kervin has somehow 
taken possession of the little heiress’s mind, 
and Rose Helstone is not the friend, 

. situated as she is, to make or mar any such 
matter, insomuch as she feels her position 
a strangely delicate one. Rose Delmar is 
so rich that .she must needs benefit who¬ 
ever she marries, and although her brother 


is no mean par//, still she cannot say one 
word either way; so she has been neutral 
and silent, yet now can see things were 
shaping their course in the direction she 
most desires. 

“What is to be, will be,” she thinks, 
and is thankful she has not spoken 01 
interfered in the matter. She feels that 
she may congratulate herself on her 
wisdom. Rose Delmar, through this reti¬ 
cence so naturally affected, has thought 
her strangely blind, and her brother has 
considered her cold and unsympathising, 
when it has only been, to her eyes, a clear 
duty to see, and be blind ; to hear, and be 
deaf; to know, yet not understand. 

She fancies now, seeing Rose happier 
and evidently desirous of telling her some¬ 
thing of all this, she has some reason 
to feel assured that Frank’s love is not 
given to Rose Kervin. She does not expect 
to hear more than this from shy Rose 
Delmar, and is a little startled as she 
sits deep in the pages of her Cornhill in 
the railway carriage, on their way to Castle 
Delmar, as the words strike her ear— 

“ Rose, do put down that stupid book, 
when I’ve so much to tell you.” 

She smiles, answering, “ It is not stupid, 
it is a particularly interesting number." 

“ How tiresome you are ! You know I 
want to tell you, and this is the first time 
we have had a moment’s quiet.” 

“ Tell me what, dear?’ - —this demurely. 

But Rose Delmar does not look at ttei : 
she keeps her grey eyes fixed persistently 
on the summer landscape through which 
they are flying at express speed. 

“ I am all attention, dear.” 

“ How detestable of you not to help me 
out. He does not love Rose Kervin.” 

“ I never thought he did, dear.” 

“ Oh, Rose, you know I thought so, and 
it has been such a trouble to me.” 

“ Yes, dear; you are such a little goose, 
you know.” 

“ You are not to call me names; very 
soon I shall be your sister—in Septem¬ 
ber.” 

“Rose!”—and for once*Rose Helstone 
is fairly surprised at the giant-stride the 
affair has taken, at the unassisted-by-her 
decision her shy friend has come to. 

“ It is quite true, Rose ; and you don’t 
seem a bit glad.” Jfhen she throws her 
arms round her friend’s neck, and says, 
“ Oh, kiss me and tell me you are glad, 
darling. I am so happy. Dear, darling 
Frank ! I have loved him so long, with¬ 
out daring to hope.” 

“The rascal!” ejaculates his sister; 
“and he never told me a word before he 
went off to Wales.” 
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“ I begged him not I wanted to tell yo 
first mysdf. I thought you would be so 
surprised." 

“My dear child! why, I’ve known he 
has been in love with you since he was 
fifteen.” 

“ You naughty girl! and you never told 
me 1 " 

‘ You never asked me, dear; and, be¬ 
sides, it was his place to tell you that, not 
mine.” 

“ And you are glad ?”—anxiously. 
“More glad than I could possibly tell 
you, my darling ’’—and little Rose feels no 
lack of sympathy now, as she sees bright 
tears shining in Rose Helstone’s dark 
eyes. 

“ And mind, you will live always with us 
at Castle Delmar; you will never leave 
me ?” 

This time it is Rose Helstone’s turn to 
blush, which she does furiously. “ You 
little goose!” is all she says, “ as if Frank 
would not be able to take care of such a 
mite of a wife himself, without my help.’’ 

“ I cannot spare you, even for Frank. 
Promise me — dear, dear Rose But 
the required promise is not given ; the 
elder gill evades it by dexterously turning 
the conversation back to the theme of 
Frank not having told her of all this. 

Rose Delmar laughs at her perplexity, 
and the theme, “ Frank," fills every crevice 
of her mind all the rest of her journey. She 
makes no mystery of her perfect joy : she 
declares it is all too absolutely good to be 
readily believed — that she is too much 
blessed. 

“ Isn’t he a darling ?” she asks. 

“ Oh, perfect,” says Rose, laughing. 

“ Ah, well, I know you like horrid, stem, 
clever, sarcastic men, like Noland Steers. 

1 think Frank ever so much nicer.” 

Rose tlelstone gazes out now at the fly¬ 
ing landscape with a far-away look in her 
deep brown eyes, and scarcely hears her 
companion’s remarks. A tender smile 
gathers round the proud, curved ups, which 
entirely softens her beauty. Seeing her 
thus no one could call her hard or cold. 
She is thinking her*own jhoughts—think¬ 
ing them deeply and searghingly, as such 
women do; and the “specialty interest¬ 
ing ” number ot Co> nhilL lies unheeded on 
her lap. Whjtt cau her thoughts be, to 
cause that softenin|yintent look to settle 
down over the handsome face, and to 
change her beauty into suchtenderlovable- 
ness? It you like to peep over her 
shoulder with me this same night, in the 
privacy of her own room, as sue rapidly 
writes a short note, you may read what 
will no doubt satisfy you most completely: 


n 

“Dearest Ralph,— Will you doubt my love 
any more ? The time has come when I may leave 
my darling. She told me only to-day (see how 
early 1 have kept my solemn promise to you) that 
she is to marry my brother Frank almost directly. 
Whenever you wUl, I a myours, 

“Rose.” 

The letter is directed to “ Ralph Dar- 

lingford, Esq.” 

Noland Steers looks with considerable 
interest at the queer little fishing village— 
“ hole,” as Frank Hel> tone had called it—m 
which he has decided to bury himself for 
some of the summer weeks. It behoves 
him now to turn his serious attention to 
some hard reading which will enable him to 
go in for the Bar, the profession he has 
always, in a dim kind of way, intended 
to lollow, should such need ever occur. 
This need has seemed far enough off 
hitherto, but now it is suddenly necessary 
to put his shoulder to the wheel with a 
vengeance, unless he were inclined to 
simply vegetate on £300 a-year, or to con¬ 
tinue in the fashionable world as one of 
those nomadic, unsubstantial creatures—a 
man living by his wits. He will live by 
his wits, but he will train his wits, intend¬ 
ing to live honestly by them. 

Well, there are worse fates, he already 
eels, than his, as he looks round on his 
new surroundings, and returns the greet- 
ngs of the honest fisher-folk, who till to¬ 
day have been unaware of his very existence, 
et now extend simply to him the honest 
welcome of men. He was never selfishly 
namoured of his fashionable, idle life, 
although he has had enough of flattery to 
enervate most men. There is that in him 
which keenly responds to this call for ex¬ 
ertion, which indeed rejoices at the sharp 
need for earnest, manly toil. It seems to 
make a man of him—a creature more 
worthy his own self-respect. Yes, he has 
done wisely ; he will certainly take up his 
quarters in this out-of-the-way quiet spot, 
and read hard, and .master some oi the 
toughest details of Coke and Blackstone 
before finally entering the arena to com¬ 
pete with his fellows in the line he has 
chosen. He will set earnestly to his self- 
imposed task ; he will cut himself entirely 
off, for the time being, from all his previous 
connections; he will thus be’a free agent. 
He will study hard,- and live the plain, 
homely life that the men arojind him live. 

“ Pshaw I*’ he thinks already, with just a 
tinge of bitterness, “ what, after all, does it 
matter that an old man’s will has turned 
out so differently than was to have been ex¬ 
pected ?” He wonders now that at first he 
could have been so affected by it: he is 
young, his heart is brave and generous; 
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>T» will carve out his own fortune Surely a to realise that for the first time in his life 
>man, given all this, can make his lifewnat he is “in love." He has felt this rather 
UtewilL rough upon Mm just when he has settled 

Noland Steers, in his hitherto Ibtus-eat- down to real uphill work, to be fettered by 
■fog existence, has never so faced his own a growing love for a lovely, helpless girl, 
■embodiment before. He finds, now that he who is the possessor of nothing but het 
puts it to the test; that he has a head with a beauty and her talents, by which she ekes 
■dear enough brain in it—a brain that may out the scanty income possessed by a 
■yield him in the future that he has marked widowed mother ; but there is no use in 
■out for himself—success; and while work- denying the fact that each day he dwells 
ang for that end, and waiting its fruition, be more on the image of this young girl, more 
has a competence which holds him above and more out of the dry-as-dust pages over 
want or possibility of debt, yet not sufficient which he pores will rise the saucy, defiant 
>to tempt him from his purpose by any de- blue eyes of Helen Greaves ; more and 
lusive hopes of leading again his old life, more he finds himself thinking of her and 
He grasps the position boldly, as it is best her many sweet graces instead of mastering 
for all to do to whom such positions pre- some horrible twist in the knotty volumes 
■sent themselves. He lays his hand with a before him. Yes, it is hard on him, yet 
firm grasp on the plough, and does, not in- still it gives him but fresh impetus to work, 
tend to look back, but forward. As for for her sake now as well as for his own. 
pleasure, the simple, retired spot in which He rises, stretches his arms wearily, and, 
lie finds himself will yield everything he casting aside the knotty books, goes out for 
can desire for relaxation in the short inter- a stretch on the high cliffs, where he knows 
■vals of reading that he promises himself i full well he shall find Helen sketching that 
There is the rich hilly country, there is the old wreck which is to be the next picture she 
•wild, lovely, glancing sea ; along it there must get ready for sale. As he walks along, 
are the high, green cliffs of which he feels with a free, swinging step, he marvels that 
he shall never tire. Only Frank Helstone he should have come to this out-of-the- 
knows his present whereabouts, or his in- way spot to meet the one woman the world 
tended course of action, and he will, he will ever hold for him—that here lie must 
knows, respect his desire for silence as to dree his weird, for good or for evil; that 
them. ■ here he must lay himself humbly at the feet 

He has thus quietly shut himself off from of a simple girl, praying her for the gift of 
all outward distractions; his old places will her love—that before the light in her 
know him no more for some indefinite girlish eyes his own must fall in full kpow- 
period ; and soon his presence ceases to ledge that she holds his will captive, 
be missed ; his disappointment is a nine Is he sure of her? No; by turns she 
days’ wonder that does not outlive its plagues and irritates him, by turns she 
allotted space. Soon even people that had charms and bewilders him ; yet time and 
-courted and cavessed him forget to pity again on the verge of claiming her serious- 
him and deplore the act of that “disgusting ness, the words have died upon his lips, a 
■old heathen ” who has turned so eligible a humbleness, a fear has possessed him— 
parti into such a useless detrimental; born of his love surely, since it was like 
other stars spring up into the place that nothing he has hitherto experienced—like 
had been his, and eyes that had brightened nothing any of the brilliant belles who have 
at his coming turn their brightening now striven for his notice in the gay world have 
on the newer stars. Noland Steers is as ever seen in Noland Steers, 
one who has been, and now is not. Verily, If we follow him along the cliffs we shall 
there is no sand so shifting as a fickle see for ourselves his “love,” this Helen 
society. Greaves who has taken jjjs very senses 

As the weeks go by Noland does not fail captive—who knows brut too well that he is 
In his purpose, or regret the act which has hers when she frilL We shall be able to 
cut him off from the world. No—the free calculate his chances to a nicety by joining 
■life, with a settled purpose always before their tite-d-tlte on the top of the swelling 
him, has a strange charm for him ; he is cliff from which she dexte-ously sketches, 
content, more than content—he is happy. with practised eye atfu’sure' hand, the fan- 

Lintrock is a picturesque, lovely spot tastic wreck that the angry sea has cast on 
-on the Pembrokeshire coast, with a tiny , the lonely beach in the storms of the past 
bay, whose waters seem to be always bluer winter. 

and more translucent to his eyes than had “ Excuse me shaking hands ; I am just 
■ever been the Bays of Naples and Salerno, getting that twisted spar,” she says simply, 
or the Lakes of Como and Lucerne. He as he nears her. And he sits humbly down 
■is busy, he is satisfied—and he is beginning beside her, and for some* few moments. 



neither speak further, only her l osy ptfi^ ^ 
curves, and slides, and moves here and 
there over the paper at her earnest ‘will, 
till the wreck begins to assume proper 
proportions. 

She glances at him presently—a sidelong 
glance, which he does n6t see; he is 
quietly smoking his cigar and gazing out to 
sea. “Well, sir,” she says, “and have 
you been reading very hard all this hot 
summer day ? ” As she speaks she holds 
out for critical inspection her sketch, ask¬ 
ing, “Will it do, Mr. Steers?» 

“You are much the best judge, Miss 
Greaves. You know that technically I 
know nothing of drawing. When a paint¬ 
ing is completed, with the colour laid on, I 
can tell whether I like it or not, and that 
only in the sense of whether the subject 
pleases me.” 

“ The colour laid on !’’ she laughs; “and 
pray, does this subject please you—this old 
wreck ? ” 


a moment it kas nonplussed him. But her 
can see she is really troubled for him ; her 
merry blue eyes are dim with tears of sym¬ 
pathy, and she says again— 

“ Is it much that troubles you ?” 

“1 thought I had outlived all these- 
petulances, dwelling in this peaceful spot y. 
but I see I had reckoned without my host,, 
when even you, a stranger to me till a 
month ago, can confront me with my 
failure. I am in trouble, not for myself, 
but for another, and a much batter man,, 
whom a heartless woman has jilted ; and 
this morning I hear the poor fellow is near¬ 
ing home in complete ignorance, thinking, 
her true, deeming her his.” 

“And she?” asks Helen, leaning for¬ 
ward, deeply interested. 

“ Is married to another man for his- 
gold; and Charlie Dene is one of the 


“No, not at all. I should think it’too truest fellows that ever drew breath; and 
dismal to sell well.” yet, as many another does, he has wasted 

“Oh, I think there is something so his love on a thoroughly heartless woman, 
pathetic in an old vessel—a thing once It is his coming home in such blessed, 
instinct with life—being cast helpless like ignorance that floors me,” he adds, 
this—dead—on a lonely, cruel beach. It “ Has no one written to him ? Perhaps 
should make a lovely picture if only I can she was not heartless—perhaps some cruel 
put my ideas into it.” circumstance was too hard for her ; but 

“ Yes, looking at it from an artistic point pardon me,” she says hastily, as she sees a- 
of view, I daresay it will.” His tone is hot flush dye his handsome, stem face, “of 
listless, his attitude careless, and she course I know nothing of all this. I only 
. answers, a little piqued— speak from—from a feeling of sympathy 

“ Oh, well, if it sells, that will be sufficient for you.” 
for me.” Again his face softens, and he takes her 

“ Exactly,” he answers laconically. hand, asking suddenly : “ Tell me, Miss- 

What can be the matter with him, she Greaves, what shall I do ? Charlie Dene 
wonders. She has never seen him in this has been more than a brother to me from 


careless, half-sarcastic mood before. Look- boyhood. He has loved this girl from his 
ing at him, a full, earnest glance this time, earliest manhood, and he started for four 
she sees with a true woman’s instinct that years’ foreign service, sure of her truth, 
something is troubling him. To Helen reliant on her honour; and now he is 
Greaves to see this is to speak the nearing home. I heard it only this mom- 
thought. ing from a telegram sent me from Malta. 

•‘You are troubled about something— See,”he says, pulling it from his pocket, 
you are unlike yourself this morning j you “ ‘ Homeward bound. Wish me joy, old 
have never been so unkind, so almost rude friend.' That means, of course, that he 
to me before^ she says. has started. Hearing no news from her, 

“ Miss Greaves^ unkind, rude, and to he is in complete ignorance. What can I 
you!" He rises with alacrity, and looks do?” 

into her sweet face with Astonishment pure “ Go and meet the ship and break it to 
and simple. He has been used - to coolly him. Don’t let him hear it from strangers, 
showing all hJfc varied moods to women of Oh, how can women act so ? How could 
the world, And as»4>eautiful as she, and she ? Poor, poor girl 1 ” 
they had never brought him, the “eligible “Poor, poor fellow! I think.” 
parti" to book—they had but soothed or “Yes; but we, or at least I, do not know 
flattered him the more. How is this? He the circumstances. They may have beer* 
i is half angry that this girl should thus too hard for her.” 

dare; but as he thinks it the ungenerous Noland Steers looks very stem and very- 
thought dies. Why should not she ? What thoughtful for some moments. Then he 
is he better than herself? Why, indeed, says, “Your advice is good,.Miss Greaves, 



So 
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By rushing off at once I calculate I could 
meet the ship at Portland. Helen, shall I 
find you here on my return ? " 

“I? Oh, yes ; I shall be here for some 
weeks longer, until I have finished the 
three other pictures I told you of.” 

“And then?” 

“Then we go abroad again, as I told 
you.” 

“ Why abroad again ? ” 

“ Because we < in live cheaper there in 
the winter, and I can pursue my studies. 
1 can use the galleries free of expense." 

“I shall take you being here on my 
return as a certainty,” he says, as he looks 
at his watch. “ You promise it?” 

“ 1 never make promises,” she says, with 
sudden irritating demureness. Thus this 
girl always piques him, as if involuntarily, 
and again the feeling surges over him that I 
he is not sure of her. He looks into her 
downcast face, and asks— 

“Will you kindly look at me, Miss 
Greaves ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly, Mr. Steers," and the 
blue eyes look full into his stern grey ones, 
and instead of any distressful sorrow in 
them, there is a daring, saucy defiance in 
their clear depths, and a great unrest seizes 
him. He wonders as he gazes at her, and 
takes in all her many beauties, if she is 

only mocking him, or whether- 

“You will not reach your destination, 

surely, if you do not go at once-” ‘ 

1 Is that all you have to say ? ” 

“ What would you have me say?” and 
there is no melting tenderness in the 
fearless, sunny eyes; only gay—was it 
mocking ?—indifference. j 

He turns passionately from her, and is j 
gone. And she ? All the gay sauciness is 
gone now, that useful shield she has used 
to guard her eyes from telling him her 
heart’s true secret too soon—Helen 
Greaves is not the girl to let herself be won 
unwooed. She sits there now, all her work 
neglected, gazing out with her tear-laden 
eyes, wondering will 'he come again, or 
will he forget her, and render her wild 
dreams but idle fancies. 

CHAPTER III. 

f HARLIE DENE fairly bounds on 
shore when at last he is free to 
escape from the ship. He has no 
close family ties to compel him in 
any other direction than his love prompts 
him ; indeed, his almost nearest blood 
relation is Miss Sophia Demmont, and for 
her he has surely no warmer feeling than 
that she inhabits the same dwelling which 
holds his promised wife, his love. She is 


nothing very near, either, in point of con¬ 
sanguinity, although she always distinctly 
claims him as her dear nephew. He is, 
indeed, singularly alone in the world : he 
may rush off with what impetuosity he will 
to his darling, clasp her to his beating 
heart, and then seek out his only close 
friend, Nol Steers. At present he is in a 
fever of unrest. He has had no line, no word, 
for so long, he little knows the misery he 
has mercifully escaped in finding himself 
homeward bound and just missing English 
letters in that hurried start. 

The well-remembered house at Hyde 
Park Corner is soon reached. Alas 1 before 
Noland Steers can meet him, to stay his 
steps, he stands in the familiar drawing¬ 
room, pacing its length with hurried, im¬ 
patient strides. Will she never come? 
Yes, the door is opened slowly, as if 
reluctantly, and a tall, slight figure enters 
with widely strained eyes, full of intense 
feeling, and shining with saddest, pitying 
tears. 

In one moment it is clasped in his glad 
arms, pressed vehemently to his broad, 
honest breast, with a ciy wrung straight 
from his full heart. “ My own darling ! 
My Alice ! My love ! my love ! ” 

A hurried, frightened gasp, a choking 
cry, and a small trembling hand pushes 
him from her, and the shaking lips echo a 
sad, “ Oh, Charlie, do you not know ? It 
is not Alice ; I am Rose. Oh, do you not 
know ? ” 

“ Know what ? ” cries the young fellow, 
thoroughly mystified and aghast now in 
his turn ; “ you Rose ? ” he asks—“ the 
little Rose I left a child barely four years 
ago ! I cannot believe my eyes. Are you 
joking ? Don’t trifle with me ; I cannot 
be so mistaken—you are Alice ”—he half 
smiles. “ Oh, my love, have pity on me ! 

I hunger for you so. Come, Alice ”—and Ire 
holds out his arms once more ; but there 
is only wondering sorrow, frightened fear, 
and deepest shame in the face before him. 
He sees now it is not Alice’s face, though 
strangely like it ; and again the sweet 
voice shakes ominously as she says— 

“ Indeed, I am Rose, 1 Suppose I am 
grown like Alice was when you left us.” 

“Well,” he sa/s, with a hearty laugh, 
which jars on her inexpressibly, “ I sup¬ 
pose I must apologise for my t abrupt greet¬ 
ing ’’—and a deep flush-dyes tae handsome, 
manly face, and the lighthearted, happy 
laugh, that makes poor Rose Kervin 
quiver with agony, dies away as he sees 
the trouble in her eyes. A dim fear, which 
yet he strives to cast away, begins to 
oppress him ; and all she can think is that 
he does not know—that he is in com- 
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plete ignorance of all that has happened.' 
How shall she tell him? she wonders 
vaguely. Where had all those letters gone 
which she knows were sent to him ? She 
had come down prepared to hear his re¬ 
proaches, to witness his sorrow, to console, 
to explain, and to exonerate her sister as far 
as she could. All this she had solemnly 
promised Alice she would do ; but for this 
utter ignorance on his part she was not 
prepared ; and she feels nervous and 
miserable, and wonders however she can 
tell him. Every word that should be 
uttered dies on her tongue ere it can be 
formed into speech. 

* And 1 have come only to find my love 
away! Is she from home ? ” 

“ Yes—no—yes, she is away. Oh, 
Charlie dear, do you not know ? I am so 
sorry for you.” 

Then his fears take shape, and he asks 
hurriedly, “ She is ill, and you have kept 
it from me 1 " 

The girl’s tears burst out in a very tem¬ 
pest of sobs. “ Yes,” she cries, heartbroken, 
“ she is very ill. We heard only this morn¬ 
ing. Papa and I are going to her.” 

‘‘And I too. Now, Rose dear, only tell 
me where they have taken my darling.” 
He lays his hand firmly on the girl’s 
shoulders, as she kneels by a small table 
in front of him, shaking with sobs. “ Don’t 
sob so, Rose ; all will be well now that I 
have come.” 

.“Oh,” she cries, “you don’t know. 

Alice is—she is-” But at this moment 

Miss Sophia Demmont enters the room, 
having just come in from her morning con¬ 
stitutional. At a glance she sees the state 
of affairs—as she thinks, at least. She 
presents her lean, hard cheek for Charlie's 
nephewly salute, and says— 

“ Rose, my dear, it is no use for you to 
give way so excessively.” 

“ She is ill ?” he asks his aunt vaguely. 

“ Alice V Yes; she has been, it seems, 
ever since her marriage-” 

At this moment, by one of those strange 
chances which do occur in this world, the 
footman announces—“ Mr. Noland Steers, 
ma’am.” Afld so Charlie Dene, in the 
first moment of his mad misery, cap grasp 
the hand so firmly held out to* him of 
his closest friend. 

“ How I h£d hoped to have reached you, 
old man, before y»■*» came here ! ” he says, 
and he still keeps Charlie’s hand in a firm 
clasp. 

“ Yes, before I came,” mutters Charlie, 
in a thick, hoarse voice. He is mad with 
bewilderment and sudden pain. He feels 
all his manliness forsaking him, and won¬ 
ders if ho is going to lose consciousness. 


Yes, fof all he can do to avert it. Noland 
Steers only catches him in time to prevent 
him falling heavily to the ground. 

“What 1 did he not know?” asks Miss 
Sophia, frightened to see a strong man so 
thoroughly helpless. “ Dear me, I will get 
some brandy, shall I ?” she asks. “ Dear 
me, I thought men were so much stronger 
than this,” she goes on, looking at the set, 
white insensible face before her. 

“Perhaps you thought, madam, that 
men have no feelings to be shocked—no 
feelings to be outraged by a woman’s 
faithlessness and perfidy,” says Noland. 
He is annoyed at the woman’s helplessness, 
and irritated by her very ugliness as she 
stands before him gazing stupidly at his 
friend in such sorry plight. 

Rose pushes her aside, kneels down and 
takes the head of the unconscious man on 
her arm, and bathes his forehead with 
some strong aromatic vinegar which she 
has rushed to fetch ; and presently the 
eyes unclose and look earnestly at her. 
With a shudder, all his misery seems to 
rush upon his knowledge. 

“ Where am I ? ” he asks, and makes a 
violent effort to regain self-consciousness. 

“ Tell me all now,” he says. “ I can bear it. 
It was the sudden shock that unnerved 
me.” 

It was a difficult task for sweet Rose 
Kervin to tell that story before the stony 
eyes of Miss Sophia, and the stern, uncom¬ 
promising glance of Noland Steers ; and 
she so dearly loves her sister, and that 
sister is ill, perhaps even ill unto death 
now at the present moment in a foreign 
land. Charlie Dene sees her agitation, 
and his own grief is put aside to aid her 
and to comfort her. 

“ Don’t cry so, dear Rose. I shall never 
blame Alice. She was and is my dearest 
love ; she would have been true to me if 
they would have let her. Go to her, and 
in pity’s name tell her what I say. Make 
her know that I mean it fully. Although I 
may never see hef more, I reverence her 
memory, and do not blame her. She was 
but a weak woman among cruel, hard cir¬ 
cumstances. Go, tell her I forgive her 
from my very heart. And now, Noland,” 
he asks, turning to him, “ will you come 
with me ? ” 

* * * • 

“And about yourself, old fellow?” asks 
Charlie, later on into that same night. 
“ The last letter I had told me the ill news. 
How are you getting over it? You look 
well—better, I think, than I ever saw you," 
And this Miss Hunter, what is she like ? ” 

“More than 1 can te.l you, Dene, 1 
have never seen her since the old days 
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You remembW’the last time 1 saw the old 
curmudgeon, she was away at a foreign 
school, sol missed her ladyship. They say 
she is a beauty.” 

M Where is she now? " 

“ Travelling with the D’Almains, Frank 
Helstone tells me. She is due at Castle 
Delmar for the double wedding the third 
week in September.” 

“Ah, I’m glad Frank has his heart’s 
desire ; he was always fond of Rose Delmar 
from a boy. Is she as pretty and as shy 
as ever? ” 

“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

“And so Miss Helstone is to be married 
at last! She was a beautiful girl. The 
last time I saw her was the very night 
before I sailed, at the Coventrys’ ball. She 
was looking splendid. I thought she would 
have been married ages ago. Who is this 
Darlingford ? ” 

“Oh, a man very high in the profession.” | 
The profession ! ” laughs Charlie Dene. 

“ Well, in our profession, then, if 1 may 
say so,” answers Noland, with a little flush. 
“ He is a good deal older than her—an 
eminent Q.C., and likely soon to be exalted 
to the woolsack.” 

“ And so it is to be a double wedding ? 
Castle Delmar will be in a state of flutter.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

But Charlie Dene sees his friend’s 
thoughts are not at Castle Delmar: He 
looks keenly at him as he sits with half- 
closed eyes, leaning back in an immense 
lounging chair. “ You have not seen Miss 
Hunter, then ?’’ he says. 

“No,” answers the other, glancing up to 
find his friend’s eyes bent questioningly 
upon him. “ Why ? ” 

“Who is it that you are in love with, then, 
old man ?” 

“ I ? Good gracious, Dene, to whatever 
conclusions are you jumping now? For 
Heaven’s sake, what made you ask such a 
ridiculous question ? and ofime, of all people 
in the world ! ” '* 

Btft Charlie's thoughts have wandered 
far away, and presently he raises his hand 
and shields his eyes from the firelight, and 
from Nol’s view ; and Noland respects his 
silence, 'and in his heart at the moment 
he curses all women and their fickleness. 
They each sit silent—in a silence that 
shows only too plainly their entire oneness. 
Bach thinks his own thoughts ; and before 
Noland’s ttaind a young form with mernr, 
defiant eyes, sitting on a high point of rock, 
rises, and he fancies the defiant light is 
gone, leaving only tenderness and yielding 
womanliness. Shall he return ? Will she 
be there ? he wonders ; and a scrap of some 
old song meanders into his memory— 


“ Beware of her fair hair—” 

Yes, something like that 

“ Beware of her fair hair, for she excels 

All women in the magic of her locks; 

And if she winds them round a young man’s 
heart, 

She will not ever let him go again.” 

• * * • 

The days are speeding away at Castle 
Delmar in one perpetual round of country 
gaiety, each week filled up by picnics, 
tennis parties, riding excursions—to say 
nothing of a few stately dinner-parties and 
some evening dances. And amongst it all 
the preparations for the double wedding go 
on apace. 

Mrs. Delmar, an aunt of its little mistress, 
who has always made the Castle her home, 
and taken a mother’s place as far as her 
health would permit to the two girls, finds 
the commotion tiring and perplexing, and 
wonders vaguely when it will be over, and 
she free to return to her usual quiet 
existence ; but her heart is a large, kindly 
organ, and she makes every exertion in the 
present crisis that all things ordered by the 
Castle’s real mistress should go smoothly. 

Rose Delmar, the shy chdtelaine of 
the Castle, is an ecstatic little bride-elect- 
She hides none of her happiness or sweet 
content under a bushel. She absolutely 
beams rays of joy on her surroundings, and 
would, if she could, lengthen out each 
happy day into even a fuller measure. She-’ 
is a little afraid of Ralph Darlingford when 
he pays his hurried visits, and declares that 
he is even more alarming than Noland 
Steers ; but Rose Helstone is content, and, 
to judge by her glorified radiance of 
womanly beauty, something more than 
content. Rose Delmar is fain to confess 
they will be a handsome pair—this to 
Frank—as they stand at a large oriel 
window in that young lady’s own morning- 
room, watching the couple as they cross the 
lawn below, walking quietly along, side by 
side—as soberly, Rose says, as any judge. 

“ It is not in that sister of mine to be 
such a goose as my Rose,”-he laughs. 
“She is far too self-contained.” 

“ Perhaps you wquld like me to practise 
self - containment,’’ she replies, a little 
piqued, at which Frank kisses, her bright 
face, saying, with a horrified lo.ik— 

“ Good gracious ! no, my darling 1 By- 
the-bye, Rose,” he says presently, “ what I 
came here for was to tell you that I 
heard from Steers this morning; be is in 
town.” 

“Oh,” says Rose, demurely, “is that 
what you came for? What a long time 
you have hindered me before saying iu 



Let go my ear, air, you hurt. I believe mad right o$ M he laughs, hoping to cheer 
your fingers are made of iron. So I sup- her up, as he sees she is deeply affected, 
pose,” sne continues, “ he is getting tired at They sit in that bright, cosy room, and talk 
last Of that horrid law-reading. I wish you at length over the matter in all its bearings, 
would ask him to come down and see us.” and finally Frank promises to ask both 
“ I 'thought you were afraid of him Noland Steers and Charlie Dene to come 
Fairy.” to Castle Delmar. 

“Not I,” she laughs. “I like him and “Write at once, dear,” says Rose, im- 
respect him intensely, as a friend, only I petuously; “ and I will go and write some 
should be afraid of him as a husband.” notes for you to enclose. They must 
“ You would not be able to bully him and come / ” 
order him round, as you do me.” “ I only hope Steers won’t be afraid of 

“ No,” she answers demurelyI could meeting Rose Hunter,” says Frank, 
not fancy any woman ordering Noland thoughtfully. “ You know I told you how 
Steers round ; but still I want him to stubborn he was on this point, and he may 
come here now, because I know you feel think it probable." 

horribly dull sometimes, and he is such a “ But didn’t you tell him in your last 
friend of yours ; and I know it would give letter that she was travelling with the 
you pleasure. I mean to make myself like D’Almains ? ” 
all your friends ; they must all feel at home “ Did 1 ? ’’ 

at Castle Delmar, and you must have that “ I told you to do so.” 

delicious old billiard-room repainted and “ Oh, well, then, I daresay I did.” 

fitted up, and let us all come in and play “ Well, anyhow, Frank, you can just put 

whenever we want to. Oh, let us go now, it in now. Work it in somehow ; or if it 

dear,” she says gleefully, “ and decide on comes to that, since you are such close 
the colour of the paint, paper, leather, friends, say straight out he need not be 
cloths, and things for it.” afraid of that, or stay away from here on 

“Stop a bit, dear," says Frank. “I such account, for she is not coming till the 
can’t be hustled round so ; it is much too fay before the wedding. It is horrid of 
hot. Do you know that Charlie Dene has her, but she has fixed it so ; and she is just 
come home ?” as stubborn in her ways as he is. She 

“No. Has he?” she asks, with a pained might just as well have had a week with 
surprise, coming dose to his side. “ Oh, us before ; she won’t see any of my dresses 
poor Charlie, I wonder how he takes it! ar anything, and her taste is so perfect, 
f-do feel so sorry for him ; it is all dread- She designed those lovely dresses we wore 
fully sad,” and she leans her face against at Alice’s wedding, you know.” 
his shoulder, and says quietly : “ Poor “ Yes, she’s a jolly girl. I wish she were 
Alice is, as I told you, so ill, and uncle and coming." 

Rose are going to Florence to be with her. “ Tiresome things, they both are ; they 
I am afraid she must be very bad. She might just as well meet each other and fall 
was never strong ; and now, poor darling ! in love, and get properly married, like 
she is so ill; they say the heat is killing other sensible people ”—at which pettish 
her. It is not the heat. Oh, Frank,” she oration Frank laughs heartily, and they both 
whispers, “she was so fond of Charlie; gooff to write the woids that shall suin- 
it was very cruel, horribly cruel, to make mon the two men to Castle Delmar. 
her marry that man, with his vile money. Presently Rose peeps her head in round 
I think uncle will see it was now ; we will the library door, and says, in a rather 
go and see her during our tour, won’t we?” lugubrious voice, •“Oh, Frank, do you 
she asks wistfully. think I ought to ask Miss Demmont ? She 

Frank hastens^to fall in with this idea, is Charlie Dene’s aunt, you know, and 
as he does with any such emanating from when uncle and Rose go away she will be 
his shy love. “ Nolan dwells me that Dene all alone.” 

had reached home not knowing of the mar- “ The deuce she will! ” exclaims Frank, 
riage, and intfull belief of Alice’s truth, and biting the end of his pen with perplexity ; 
of being married gt once, since he is to be but a happy thought strikes him. “ Depend 
appointed to a p<fft captaincy,” he says, upon it, she has to mind jhe house, dear, 

“ That’s the worst of it; it must have been and could not leave. It would only be an 
an awful blow.” empty compliment to ask her. She’ll be 

“ Oh, it was too cruel! too monstrous 1 safe enough alone; nobody will want to 
Poor fellow!" she sobs. “ Oh, Frank dear, run away with her.” ‘ 

fancy if it had been you ! ” “ You horrid thing! ” says Rose, still 

“ I can’t fancy anything so fearful, dubious. “ I think, though, I had better 
luckily. I think I should go shrieking consult Rose. Where is she ?" 
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“Spooning in the conservatory with 
Darlingford. They don’t want yclu. You 
go and write your notes, there’s a good 
girl, and do as I bid you, or 111 kiss you all 
up into little bits." 

At this awiul threat she vanishes, and 
contes back presently, saying, “ I haven’t 
said a word about her; of course, I am 
not supposed to know she is not going 
with them to Alice, am I ?" 

“ Of course not, dear,” answers Frank, 
decidedly, taking the two delicate little 
notes, and slipping them into bis own letter, 
and rapidly sticking up the envelope. 

To her great delight she receives letters 
of acceptance from both men, a grateful 
one from Charlie, a more reserved one, 
and accepting for a conditionally short 
time, from Noland Steers. She is 
quite nervously anxious as the hours draw 
near when they may expect them, and she 
shows her true sympathy in such tender 
womanly fashion to Charlie Dene that 
takes much of the edge off his bitterness. 
With consummate tact she says no word to 
Noland Steers of Rose Hunter, but once 
or twice mentions her name quite casually 
to others in his hearing. 

Both men think how much more there is 
in little Rose Delmar thanthey had thought, 
and consider Frank Helstone an excep¬ 
tionally lucky fellow; and love had de¬ 
veloped this young girl in a most wonder¬ 
ful manner; she could even feel it her¬ 
self, and put it down in confidence with 
Rose Helstone to having always been so 
repressed by her feeling of having given 
her love unsought, and to the smothered 
pain of thinking Frank’s bestowed else¬ 
where. She owned it was a never-ending 
mystery to her how they ever could 
have misunderstood each other so long, 
and laughingly summed it up as too 
ridiculous. 

“ What is too ridiculous, Miss Delmar ?” 
asks Ralph Darlingford, entering at the 
moment, and Rose blushes vividly, and 
wonders to see so merry 1 a twinkle in Ralph’s 
deep-set eyes. But'site makes no answer, 
only that she must run away andyleave 
them, for that hundreds of things require 
her attention—the days are not half long 
enough. • 

“ And yet you lengthen them consi¬ 
derably,” he savs, still,with the quiet 
appreciative twinkle in his eye, and seeing 
her wondering look, he quotes— 

“ The best of all ways to lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night. 

My love!” 

Then she knows he is alluding to having 
met her with Frank late last night, as he 


was smoking his last cigar. And she 
blushes again, and laughs merrily, and 
feels nearer to not being afraid of Ralph 
Darlingford than ever she was before ; and 
despite her press of many cares, she finds 
time to go into the library and ruffle up 
Frank’s hair, pinch his ears, kiss his fore¬ 
head, and tell him that wonders will never 
cease, for Ralph Darlingford has perpe¬ 
trated a joke. 

As Fate would have it, Noland Steers 
cannot leave Castle Delmar at the end of 
the short time he has stipulated ; in leap¬ 
ing a fence, to his immense disgust, he has 
sprained his foot, only slightly, perhaps, 
still sufficient to be abominably disagree¬ 
able, since it ties him to a sofa and forbids 
all hope of travelling ; and Rose Delmar 
declares it would be madness to attempt it. 
And besides,’’ she adds, “ I can’t see what 
you want to hurry away for to that 
wretched dead-alive little place, where you 
don’t know a soul, and where there is just 
nothing, as you say yourself, but the cliffs 
and the sea to look at, and nobody to talk 
to beyond the fishermen and a contuma¬ 
cious parson ; and as for law-books, I am 
sure there are heaps in the library, dusty 
old things. I am sure Mr. Darlingford 
will be kind enough to look you out some, 
and I will have them well beaten and 
clapped together to get the dust out, and 
then you can have them here, and we will 
all promise to leave you in quiet to them 
for so many hours each day.” - ■ 

“A very different thing that, though. 
Miss Delmar, to hard reading in my bare 
little room at Lintrock.” 

“Well,” she laughs, “I can’t offer to 
bring the room here for you ; but if you 
like I will have this one dismantled a 
bit.” 

He is obliged, for all his inward vexaj- 
tion, to laugh at the merry girl; and her 
reasoning being perfectly incontrovertible, 
he has nothing more to say, since he can 
not give vent to his feelings and say 
ho nestly it is not for all this he so desires 
to be gone, but for the sake of a sweet 
maiden with defiint blue ejses, that can 
yet look sad, and to sde once more the 
sheen of her fair, fair hair that has wound 
itself round his heart—to feel himself once 
more under the magic of her spell. 

And day after day he lies r^jtlessly there, 
abusing his fate to be‘S5’ “ tied by the leg,’’ 
and he perplexes his mind with irritating 
persistency as to whether she will still be 
at Lintrock when he can get permission to 
move. In his restlessness he gives his 
foot many an awkward twist that throws 
back the probability. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

f OLERIDGE says that "Chance is 
but the pseudonym of God for 
those particular cases which He 
, does not choose to subscribe openly 
with His own sign manual.’' The words 
run :hrough No.and Steers’s mind, but 
bring him no ease to his vexation, when he 
finds, on his return to Lintrock, that no 
lights burn in the cliff cottage that had 
heldhis love. It is late when the lumber¬ 
ing old stage sets him down at his own 
qua iters at the old-world hostelry in the 
vill^e, but not too late for him to walk out 
to die near cliff under the high-saiiing 
mocn—to be just that much nearer to her 
whan he knows now, past all doubt, is the 
love of his life. There he stands in the cool 
suirmer night, and realises, with a blank 
feeing of despair, that she is gone. 

'' Tie moon charms the watery world below, 

Wikes the still seas, and makes them ebb and 
low." 

Butit cannot soothe his sharp pain or take off 
the teen edge of his bitter disappointment. 
Wh' had he rushed away from her that 
sutimer morning barely a month ago, with 
no vord of love spoken between them ? 
Wh’ had he been so sure of returning at 
anci, and to find her there? and by a 
horrble concatenation of circumstances he 
had reen hindered and toimented, till- 
now te returns only to find her gone ? 

* .This do mortals rave incontinently over 
their short-sighted blindness when it has 
appaently berelt them of what earthly 
blessngs they most desire. And the bless- . 
ing o', this girl’s love seems more desirable 
to Niland Steers than he could himself 
have deemed possible, now that the frui¬ 
tion tf his hopes seems to fade away into 
some dim vista. A blank seems to come 
down as it were from some illimitable 
powei in the vast heavens above him, and 
to set'le on his spirit with a cold chili. 

Thtre lay the old grey fishing village 
below him, slumbering in the tranquil 
liquid light of the full harvest-moon that 
was, too, flooding the wide sea at his feet 
with a million shifting opal tints. No 
sound but the low calling ot that sea, mur- 
muritg its love-tale to thest.ll, rocky beach 
in tiry soft, rippling sentences, then re¬ 
ceding, lulling itself into yet deeper 
quietude. • • E 5fte cdWP beams fell on the 
many boats of* the hardy fishers drawn 
high on to the sheltering beach, fell, too, on 
the lonely, silent cottage at his side, which 
stood now in its unlighted solitude as a 
protest of his folly in having so blindly 
trusted to Fate—in leaving so much to 
chance. With a sudden gust of unreason- 
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ing passion, he wonders what she must 
have thought of him. 

In the reaction of this feeling, a hot flush 
of angry shame on his brow, he rapidly 
leaves the quiet of the cliff-top and seeks 
his own bare little room in the inn at Lint- 
rock. 

“ I thought, sir, you were gone to visit 
the kelpies on the Lintrock,” says the land¬ 
lord, who is waiting his return by the open 
door,before retiring for the night. “ I saw 
! your figure standing out against the sky¬ 
line up yonder.” 

Ah, I was moonstruck, Pritchard, and 
couldn’t get away. Sorry, though, I have 
kept you up. Good-night I ” 

“Never mind about that, Mister Steers, 
nohow. Only too glad to see you back 
again,” says the man, cordially. “ We 
can’t afford to lose folks when they do 
come to Lintrock. • Mrs. Greaves and the 
young girl who paints the pictures are gone, 
too, but they’re coming back again.” 

“ Oh, are they ? ” asks Noland, and the 
eagerness of his glad tone does not escape 
he shrewd notice of the ’cute Welshman. 

“ Oh, yes, they’re coming back. Don’t 
icnow just when ; only for a little while, 
hough, to get a subj. ct for another picture 
out of the east side of the Lintrock. But 
;he’s a clever young girl with her pencil.” 

“Where have they gone. Do you know?” 

“Oh, first to Gloucester, Mister Noland 
-all about some picture of hers ; they had 
a telegram sharp, as how she had to go at 
jnce to the firm who buys them. Some- 
hing good, I guess, for she seemed per- 
icular jubilant when they went off.” 

‘ Oh ! ” and this time there is a depressed 
ound in the tones, that also does not 
escape Pritchard, so he adds, “ And she 
old me herself that they should come back 
some time after her business was over.” 

‘ Oh 1 ” and there is a considerable 
degree more contentment and hope in the 
.one. 

“That’ll work itself, to my mind any¬ 
how. A fine ’andlbme pair they’ll be, 
too.” This is Pritchard’s thought as the 
worthy man seeks his nightly rest with 
he soothing sensation of having performed 
a praiseworthy action and furthered a 
desirable end. 

* * • * 

Charlie Dene has come up to town with 
Noland Steers to transact -business for 
himself relative to his post captaincy, and 
o call on his Aunt Sophia. He finds that 
ady quite alone in the large house at Hyde 
Park Corner, but by no means unhappy’" 
about that; she declares that she has too 
much to occupy herself with to give way 
to loneliness, and that it is only ridiculous. 
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sentimental, lazy women, who mjke com¬ 
plaint of this, hoping to extract pity when 
they should only expect scorn. She looks, 
Charlie thinks, particularly ugly just then, 
and as unlikely a subject to get pity from 
any one as could well be imagined; yet, 
having a kind heart, he does feel himself 
pitying her all the same—after a fashion. 

He finds that she has had a letter 
from Rose, in which she tells her they 
have safely arrived at Florence, and 
that Alice is far too ill for her to think of 
returning to fulfil her part of bridesmaid 
at the approaching weddings at Castle 
Delmar, and that she has by the same 
post written to that effect to both the brides. 
Then follow some details, loving and 
earnest in their sad tone, relative to Alice, 
and a kindly message for Charlie Dene. 
His aunt has given him the letter to read, 
and there are tears in her own faded eyes 
when she accords him the permission he 
asks for, to keep it. 

That tear does much for Miss Sophia 
Demmont; it softens Charlie’s heart to¬ 
wards her ; he thinks in his kindhearted¬ 
ness that there must be some goodness and 
kind feeling hidden away under the un¬ 
gracefulness of her outward seeming, and 
he generously feels that her case is a hard 
one for a woman, that she must be desolate 
in her present loneliness ; and with the 
thought comes the unselfish impulse to 
devote himself to her during his" stay in 
town. 

With a frankhearted kindness he asks 
her to go out with him and take a round 
of some of the old sights of London that 
used to charm him as a boy. “ Do you 
mind," he asks, “ taking a tour with me 
round the Zoo.?” 

He feels repaid when he sees the real 
pleasure his words call up, and the alacrity 
with which Miss Sophia departs to accoutre 
herself for the expedition. With all a 
sailor's don’t - care - ish - ness, he walks 
bravely along with her through the 
crowded park ; then" presently, chartering 
a cab, they are well on their homeward 
way, he being under further promise to 
call for her at eight to accompany her to 
the opera. Verily, it is a red-letter day for I 
Miss Sophia Demmont. j 

“ 1 think I shall run down to Lintrock and | 
see Steers—stay with him a week, if he’ll 
put me up—before I return to Castle Del- 
mar. He doesn’t seem to me to write in 
very good spirits,’’ says Charlie in the 
■ course of the evening. 

“ He is the kindof man that wants every¬ 
thing to run exactly as he pleases before he 
can be content—one of that kind that 
thinks the world should shape itself 


to his especial needs, and that the people 
in it should prostrate themselves before 
his requirements,” and then Miss Sophia 
draws her cloak round her thin shoulders, 
and the veins in her long neck have 
to Charlie the unpleasant suggestiveaess of 
strangulation. 

As she bows to some people near 
them, one of the ladies leans across, and 
some conversation ensues, in which Charlie 
can hear inquiries for poor, dear Lady 
Waugh, mingled with hopes that dearLady 
Rose will soon send hpme good tews; 

I then an intimation that her dear girb are 
I going to be bridesmaids to Miss Hehtone 
at the double wedding ; then somethfag is 
said about that fascinating Rose Hinter, 
&c,, &c.; but the crashes of the orclestra 
drop into comparative silence, the ctrtain 
is rising, and they must leave off talkiig. 

Charlie Dene sits it out without seeing 
aught of coherency in the mimic Eene 
before him; he has forgotten the very 
opera itis they are witnessing; his thoights 
have gone backward, dwelling on his 
sorrows—and they are sad thoughts and 
bitter. The ungenerous speech ol his 
aunt relative to Noland Steers gratis on 
his friendly senses, and undoes muci for 
that lady which her previous sympahetic 
tear had effected. He wonders whyhe is 
here at all, in this garish scene, wih his 
sad heart and his troubled thoufhts— 
wonders, and begins to heartily repeit him 
of his act. He is not in a friendlymood 
towards his aunt, when presently, in an in¬ 
terval, she turns towards him and sa/s— 
“You know I don’t like Mr. Steirs. I 
cannot see what there is to admire ii him ; 
but of course ’’—seeing a look in hs eyes 
that warned her—“ he is a great frend of 
yours, and I know but very little of urn.” 
i “ Exactly so,” answers her nephew some¬ 

what coldly. “ Noland Steers is ont of the 
| very best of fellows in every sense of the 
word, thoroughly manly, and not eaiily led 
by every wind that blows. Perhajs,” he 
adds, for he does not want to stanp too 
hardly on her prejudices, “he is a li tie too 
intolerant of the opinions qf other people, 
and that may render lrim not easily under¬ 
stood by people!’ who know little cf him. 
He is a man yoti want to know well.’ 

“ Well,” she says, “ I am sure I vas as 
sorry as anybody to hear otthis disappoint¬ 
ment in regard to th&tiisgriiveful will." 

“ You are right there," answers Charlie, 
greatly mollified, “it was disgraceful; and 
tt> leave a girl in such a position was more 
disgraceful still. By-the-bye, is she a 
nice girl ? You know her, I think. How 
came he to leave the money to her at all ?” 
“Just because he was an old idiot, and 
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in his youth it seemed had loved her 
mother; so he must needs take her child 
and educate her, and then leave her his 
money and try to force Noland Steers 
(who decidedly had the right to it, having 
been partly gained through his own father, 
who was some kind of partner with him) 
to many her.” 

“ Yes, yes ; I know all that; but I 
thought this Rose Hunter was a niece o. 
his.” 

“So I believe she was, but I don’t 
exactly know how—through some offshoot 
of the family on her mother’s side, I 
think.” 

“ She is very beautiful, isn’t she ? ” 

“Yes, I suppose so; but she is not a 
girl 1 like—she is too frivolous and too 
fond of asserting her own opinions in the 
face of elder and wiser people. She is 
not at all the companion I should desire 
for Lady Rose, and I feel vexed they have 
entered lately into such close friendship. 
She is a girl who must be in the first swim 
of everything; she can even shoot, I 
believe, and can ride any horse that no 
other woman would dare mount; and she is 
filled vith all sorts of foreign notions 
except any that would induce a girl to be 
retiring and modest.” 

“ Is she immodest, then ? ” asks Charlie, 
amused, for he can easily detect the spleen 
that prempts his aunt’s remarks, and 
besides, he has already heard so much of 
Ro§£ Hunter at Castle Delmar that he is 
prepared to see her very different than 
Miss Sophia would suggest. 

He is not sorry when he is alone for the 
night, and free of her company ; he 
declines her invitation to supper with an 
alacrity that astonishes himself. He is 
half inclined to start off to Lintrock on 
the morrow ; he feels morally certain that 
all is not well with his; friend Nol, and he 
has a shrewd suspicion that some love- 
affair is at the bottom of it; but whatever 
it may be, he is equally assured it is not 
running smoothly, and he wonders as he 
muses whether, by going unannounced, he 
would be quite welcome. He has a certain 
deUcacy about ft, since Nol has not made 
any confidant of him in the matter; and 
yet he has not absolutely denied that he is 
in this trouble apd perplexity. 

«^£hapjer V. 

S OME evil spirit is playing the very 
deuce, he declares, with his con¬ 
centration of ideas and his desire 
for study; and Noland Steers rises 
from the littered table before him and 
goes to the open window. One thought 
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suggests itself—" Go back to your books ; ” 
another, “ Come out and revel in blessed 
idleness.” His hat is close to him on the 
broad sill, and the very propinquity, no 
doubt, settles the question, for he mechani¬ 
cally puts it on, and leaves the room, after 
assuring himself that he is well provided 
with cigars and lights. He has been back 
now a week—a long, tiresome week; and 
still Helen Greaves has not returned to 
Lintrock: still the cottage on the cliff is 
empty save for the fisher inhabitants who 
are its caretakers. His beautiful Helen, 
more beautiful to him than was ever Helen 
of Troy to the Trojans of old, is not there. 
He bends his steps in the western direction, 
an unaccustomed route, since it leads him 
only to the retired cove where he usually 
resorts for his early morning swim ; he 
throws himself on the greensward near a 
primitive little scrap of a “look-out,” or 
coastguard station, tilts his hat over his 
eyes, and no doubt muses on the mutability 
of human affairs in general. 

A wasp hovers over his prostrate head, 
passes and re-passes in its aerial flight, till 
t makes a spiteful dab at the handsome 
nose on which the hat is tilted. It rouses 
ts owner, who sits up and finds the wasp 
was decidedly justified, since he has been 
ntruding on its domains, as evidenced by 
several more in a high state of flurry 
ssuing from a mound near which he had 
.eaned. The sun is dazzling to his eyes, 
weak from the darkened shade of the hat; 
everything looks in a white haze, a quivering 
ndistinctness of summer heat; the waters 
below him are one sheet of wide, smooth, 
blinding light: scarcely a ripple is on its 
surface—it might be a sheet of burnished 
lass. The rock that stands at the entrance 
o the cove is almost covered, the tide is 
ising fast. 

He glances at his watch, then looks 
owards the rock again, as he prepares to 
find another resting-place free of wasps’ 
nests ; his eyes are recovering themselves 
now : surely there is something moving on 
hat rock, and yet no boat is near! He rises 
o his feet and shades his eyes with his 
wo hands, and gazes intently at the far 
rock—his usual limit to his early swim, so 
he is very familiar with its general appear¬ 
ance ; and it certainly has - no tints of 
ivid crimson, or white, or gold, and yet all 
hese seem now to reflect thetnselves from 
ts summit. 

What on earth can it be? Now it is 
perfectly still; and he is just stretching 
his arms vigorously in a rousing manner. •• 
amiliar to him when tramping those high, 
lonely rocks, and determining to give it 
up, when an old sailor nearing him says— 
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“ Drabbut that gel 1 she’ll drown herself 
one o’ these days to a dead certainty. 
Think, sor, we’d better send a boat out ? 
The tide’s risin’ fast. She’s a darin’ young 
hussy to go out so fur, let alone bidin’ 
there such a mortial time.” 

“What is it?" asks Noland, bewildered. 
“ A girl ?” 

“Ay, a gel,” answers the old man, testily, 
but looking anxious, nevertheless, as he 
peers through his glass. 

“Who is it, for goodness sake? What 
woman could swim so far ?” 

“ She’s that ’ere young miss, come back 
again, sor, to my brother Sam’s cotta ,e ; ’’ 
and he flips his fingers in the direction 
anti mated. 

“ When did.they return?” asks Noland, 
hurriedly. 

“ Oh, late last night, same coach as you 
corned by last week ; and here’s she up to 
her old tricks agen a’ready. Drabbut her ! 
1 say, she allers froightens me into fiddle- 
strings.” 

“ That’s very bad,” laughs Noland, sud¬ 
denly jubilant that his love, his Helen, has 
come back. 

But the testy old sailor resents the laugh. 

“ Ah, sor, you may laugh ; but if she 
gits drownded we shall laugh to another 
tune, I’m thinking, and t’other side o’ our 
unouths.’’ 

“Drowned, Pattison!" echoes Noland, 
aghast at the idea. 

“ Ay, drowned. How do she know the 
current as swirls round that ere rock even at 
this calm time o’ year ? And there she is, 
bless yer, a-lying on it, altogether forget- 
tin’ that she’s a good bit out o’ her depth, 
and that the tide’s a slinkin’ up to the lull 
every blessed minute.” 

“Good Heavens!” echoes Noland,now 
fully alive to his darling’s danger; “per¬ 
haps she is ill or exhausted. Something 
must be done immediately." 

“Ay, ay; mebbe that’s it; ’tis a big swim 
out there, though.” 

Even as he speaks the swelling, glitter¬ 
ing sea flashes almost to the summit ot the 
rock on which she still lies ; but now she 
moves into a sitting posture, and is 
apparently gazing out to sea, then she 
stands up and shades her eyes with her 
hand, taking a far-reaching glance, and 
once more she sinks on to the rock, but 
not now in a recumbent position ; she 
kneels and throws out her white arms, 
flings back the masses of her br gilt gold 
hair, and a faint sound is borne over the 
still waters that seems to Noland Steers to 
savour only of a cry for help. It rings out 
clearly across the summer sea in the mid¬ 
day summer stillness, “ Aid me! Aid me 1 


Aid me! ” it seems to say. Oh, Heaven, 
she sees her danger now, poor little beauti¬ 
ful darling ! and Noland Steers throws off 
his coat, his waistcoat, flings his collar and 
tie to the winds, and rushes off down the 
cliff side. 

“Ay, ay, sor, you’ll just do it if you 
swims hard; we’ll foller in a boat in a 
brace o' shakes, soon as I can git down to 
t’ cast shore,” says the old fisherman. 

Noland makes the descent to the beach 
below quickly enough ; any sudden emer¬ 
gency always nerves him to vigorous 
action. He takes a strong, mighty run into 
the still sea, and gets thus a good impetus 
for his swim. Manfully, with a sweeping 
side stroke, he cleaves the shining waters ; 
he can see in the distance the rock, and 
that she is still on it; he can see the figure 
kneeling, sharply defined against the blue 
sky—a mass of crimson and gold, that 
makes his eyes ache. Will he reach her 
in time ? Once more the soft cry rings 
clearly out, “ Aid me ! Aid me ! Aid me ! ” 
He swims his hardest; he must readi that 
rock in time to save his darling; but he 
can already feel the treacherous ander- 
swirl that the old boatman had spoken of. 

He raises himself and takes a compre¬ 
hensive glance, to judge of the distance 
and his time; and he sees the girl is kneel¬ 
ing, with her back partially to the shore 
and the coming succour, and her voice 
still rings out, “ Aid me ! * But no, it is a 
young, strong, clear voice, only singing 
“ Aide, Aidd, Aidd 1” and now he’can - 
distinguish the musical cadence of the 
“ Blue Alsatian Mountains ” in the lower 
notes. The deuce 1 is his first thought, 
then a great fear settles at his heart as he 
thinks how near she is to a cruel death— 
in such imminent danger and yet so 
ignorant of it. 

He settles once more to his stroke, and 
as he nears the rock he sees the extreme 
top is less covered than he thought; hence 
her ignorance as yet of her danger. 

“ Keep still 1 ” he shouts, “ I will save 
you.” 

The sweet voice stops singing, and the 
face he loves so madly t turas full towards 
him, and a musical laugh rings out on the 
morning air. With a few vigorous strokes 
he nears the rock, and raises his eyes to 
the bright, laughing, capeless face—-no 
knowledge of danger thereVno fear vyhat- 

“ You look excited, Mr. Steers f Had 
you not better come up and rest awhile 
before taking your return swim?” Noland 
Steers certainly has never felt such a fool 
in his life, and yet he is angry. 

“ You can get up nicely round here," she 
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says demurely. “Isn’t the water de¬ 
liciously, cool to-day? ” 

“ Do you know," he asks, as he gains the 
point she indicates, and struggles to a place 
beside her, “ that you are far out of your 
depth ? ” 

“ Am I ?” still demurely. 

“Yes, I am not joking; the tide is 
almost at its height, and you are in great 
danger. Perhaps you are unaware of its 
depth here ? ” 

“ Oh, depth is nothing to me; I like 
depth.” 

He feels dreadfully taken back, as 
people do who have incontinently, on a 
sudden impulse, done some egregiously 
good-natured, not to say heroic, action that 
turns out to be utterly uncalled for. 
“ Perhaps you are deep yourself, and so 
‘like meets like,’ ” he says inconsequently, 
for he is angry that he feels himself in such 
a false position. 

“ There is no ‘ perhaps ’ about it,” she 
says, with utmost coolness; “that is,just 
what I am—awfully deep. Are you ? ” she 
asks innocently. 

For the life of him he cannot help laugh¬ 
ing, and they both join in a hearty burst of 
merriment; their position is too utterly 
ridiculous to do aught else, in fact; it would 
be too absurd to attempt to keep up a dig¬ 
nified behaviour, clinging like limpets to 
a rock rapidly becoming submerged in a 
summer sea. 

J‘Did you think I was swimming out 
here for pleasure, Miss Greaves ?” he asks, 
just a little nettled at her ease. 

“ Couldn’t think,” she laughs. “ I 
thought it awfully cool of you to come to 
my rock, and I went on singing to lure you 
along, like the sirens of the Lorelei, intend- 
i ng then to slip off myself on the other side, 
till I heard your earnest shout to me to 
hold on—then I perceived your noble pur- 
ppse," and once more she goes off into un¬ 
controllable fits of girlish laughter as she 
looks at his rueful appearance generally. 
The soft, limpid water nearly covers the 
flat shelving top of the rock now. 

“Well," she asks, taking a critical survey 
of their position, * are you rested ? because, 
with your permission, you may consider 
your audience at an lend ; after you, 
please ”—and she motions him to precede 
her. 

*SIJ o ,”says««lecidedly, “there is 
far fltore swiSi-itiin you think at high 
tide round this rock; we will go to¬ 
gether.” 

“ Is that how you intend to speak to 
the rich young lady I hear you are going to 
marry ? ” she asks quietly. 

He stares at her in astonishment, and she 
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kindly explains—“ I have been away, you 
know, aftd I heard it quite casually.” 

“ Did you ? I am not going to marry any 
rich young lady,” he says, with sudden 
heat, and a haughty colour flushes his 
handsome face. 

“Oh 1 I thought—I heard—I was 
told-” 

“ Yes ? ” he says, coldly. 

“Oh, I understood, Mr. Steers, that it 
was no question of choice, that it was 
merely a point of—of—money.” 

“ Exactly ; you heard aright, so far as it 
gees. Briefly, then, my old guardian, 
whom I had not seen for over a dozen 
years, left me a sharer in his immense 
lortune on condition that 1 should marry a 
certain Miss Hunter, a young, frivolous 
girl whom I had not seen ever since she 
was an impudent mite of five.” 

“ And failing your doing this ? ” she asks, 
interested. 

“ It goes to her entirely.’’ 

“ The designing little wretch !” she says, 
with sympathising heat. 

“No, I don’t feel like that—I have heard 
she is as disgusted as I am.” 

“ Do you believe that ? ” asks she, in¬ 
credulously, then, “Is she pretty?” 

“ Good Heavens ! I neither know nor 
care. I have washed my hands of the 
whole concern. I am what I told you, a 
comparatively poor man, but a free one.’’ 

She laughs bewilderingly, “ L'homme 
propose, you know,” she says archly. But 
he looks now the impersonation of haughti¬ 
ness, and she feels she has gone a little too 
far in thus trenching on the private affairs 
of an almost stranger. 

“ I beg your pardon,” she says, with a 
sudden humbleness of tone. 

“ Oh, don’t mention it, M iss Greaves; but 
will you understand that with my position 
here all this has nothing whatever to do— 
that I shall never marry any woman except 
for love—that I shall never marry a rich 

woman, because-you are poor, are you 

not V ” he asks. • 

“As Job,’’ she answers, with a comic 
return ot the demureness that is so imitat¬ 
ing to him. 

“Because, then, Iloveapoorone,”headds. 

She shivers, and now cannot meet his 
eyes; a sudden shame seems to possess 
her; but once more some ridiculous 
thought takes hold of her; her humble¬ 
ness is fled, she is again the same bright, 
saucy, defiant girl who has haunted him 
for ever during these later weeks, when he 
had been living a separate existence; his. 
body elsewhere, his soul, his mind at Lint- 
rock. 

“ I don’t know,” she says now, with 
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comical propriety, “ whether you are 
aware that we are probably outraging all 
decorum by remaining here together ; re¬ 
member the Lintrockians are not Trou- 
villians ; and, besides a wretched boat has 
put off from shore. If you won’t go first, I 
must.” 

“Stay one moment, Miss Greaves— 
Helen,” and he catches her hand as she 
endeavours to rise from her kneeling 
position. “ I came here with the intention 
of saving your life, perhaps because I knew 
in a flash of time as I saw your supposed 
danger that your life was everything to 
me.” 

“ Mr. Steers, do look ! the tide is really 
at its height now ; we can barely keep our 
footing,” and she flashes him a glance 
mutinous, but with that in it which makes his 
pulses gallop to a mad tune of his fancy’s 
playing ; and all further answer he gets, 
is a swift movement, a crimson flash, and 
a gleam of white limbs and golden hair, as 
she takes a rapid, daring header into the 
deep, gleaming sea ; then he sees her appear 
again with practised movement a long way 
ahead, making for shore. 

CHAPTER VI. 

E is baffled, half frightened for a 
moment, till he sees her so re¬ 
appear ; considerably aiqused 
then, but not daunted at all. That 
look she has given, that set his pulses 
throbbing, also answered his heart’s 
question. He no longer doubts her love. 
Very luxuriously, very leisurely, declining 
the offer of the boatman to “ have a haul 
in,” he swims back to shore ; and in due 
time, in the calm evening hour, he once 
more asks Helen Greaves for her answer. 
This time there is no demureness, no de¬ 
fiance, only a shy, sweet, earnest woman¬ 
liness that dissolves all his preconceived 
ideas of her, and completes the last links 
of his bondage. 

“ Helen, you love me, then ? ” he says. 

The answer comes simply and honestly,- 
with a clear, fearless look—“Yes.” 

“ Thank God! * the words come from 
his very heart, and are uttered fervently. 

She hears them with ‘a half -sob almost 
of pain, and a strong shiver runs through 
her frame. They are standing alone in the 
humble room in the cliff cottage; it is 
neat and delicate, though, in its simple 
appointments and on all sides are evidences 
of Helen’s work—not as of work for a 
girl’s idle pleasure, but business—hard 
reality—in its every detail. One almost 
finished painting stands on the easel, 
delicate and truthful, and full of a rare 


pathos. She has indeed worked into it 
her ideas. The old wreck has a.pathetic 
tenderness in it as of some sentient thing, 
that has lived., but which now lay with all 
its vitality beaten out— dead. 

“This must not be sold, Helen,” No¬ 
land says, looking at it intently, and there is 
a tremble in his voice. “ It must be mine, 
or at least ours.” 

She twists her fingers together a little 
nervously, and says anxiously, “It is dis¬ 
posed of,” and then with a little smile 
almost saucy, again she says, “ And you 
know it is a dismal subject; but,” she 
adds, turning to a portfolio near, “ I have 
kept this sketch for my own self.” 

He takes it from her and looks at it; 
it is in exactly the same stage he had last 
seen it, but the paper is blistered. “ What 
spoiled it ?” he asks, puzzled. 

“You.” 

“ Me?” 

“ Yes ; when you left me so, I was idiot 
enough to cry ; and—and—it spoilt my 
sketch, and I had all my work to do over 
again.” 

“ Darling! ” and once more she is clasped 
in his arms, and with a little gasp of relief 
she lies still and peacefully. 

Presently she says, “ And you will never 
regret marrying a poor girl ? ” 

“Helen 1” 

“You do not despise me for working 
for my living ? ” 

He laughs. “ I may as well ask you, dear, 
if you will despise me for working for 
mine.” 

“And you will let me follow my profes¬ 
sion ? I cannot give up my art ? ’’ 

“ Yes ”—a little dubiously this—“ always 
considering that you make it second to me.” 

“ Oh, you selfish man! as if that would 
not necessarily be ! ” Another confusing 
pause and entanglement of faces. 

“ And I cannot see your mother to-day ? " 
at last says Noland. 

“ Not to trouble her with any momen¬ 
tous questions, sir. She is very good to 
me; but, as I have told you, she is not my 
own mother.” 

“ Your father married a seebnd time ? ’’ ' 
“ Yes. I am my own mistress, you see, so 
I can do what I like with myself Do you 
know that I am three-and-twenty ? What 
will all your grand friends* say to your 
marrying me?” +- "V., “ 

“ I neither know norkat*." ' 

“ Will you never reproach me for win¬ 
ning you against your will ? ” 

“What do you mean, child ?’’ 

“ You told me on the rock that I had 
done so, or something to that effect” 

“ Silly childf Why, you are absolutely 
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trembling. I could forgive you anything, 
everything, for my great love for you.” 

She springs from him with a sudden 
saucy laugh, and a gay defiance in her 
lovely eyes, and catches up a pencil and 
scrap ot drawing paper. “ Write that, sir, 
in so many words, and I can then hold it 
against you if ever you play me false : it 
will be a kind of I O U.” 

He falls in with her playful mood, and 
does as he is bidden, and the words stand 
plainly wiitten in his firm, clear hand : 

' I forgive you everything, for my great love.” 

“ That is delightful,” she says demurely, 
folding it up and placing it carefully in her 
well-worn little pocket-book. “And now 
you must just shake hands and say good¬ 
night to my mother, and then you must go 
—it is late.” 

* * * * 

Charlie Dene does not go to Lintrock, 
as he had intended ; such a multitude of 
commissions are suddenly thrust on him 
by the bride-elects to execute, if he will be 
so good-natured since he is in town, that 
suddenly he finds his time fully occupied ; 
and then Frank Hclstone comes up and 
joins him, so that his hall-formed plan falls 
through ! 

Then, too, by remaining in town, he has 
earliest news from Florence. Each morn¬ 
ing he presents himselt before his aunt, 
with a more and more anxious look in his 
«tyes as each letter tells sadder and sadder 
news. 

It is a weary, hopeless time, hearing of 
his dying love apart from him, another’s in 
a strange land, and his own heart aching 
with its bitter pain, yet never feeling one 
shade of resentment; never once has one 
hard thought of her ranked in his heart— 
she is ever to him enshrined as pure and 
good ; and it never enters into his mind to 
heap any bitter reproaches on to his dear 
love—she who must have so much already 
to suffer. 

Charlie Dene’s is a particularly gentle, 
unselfish nature, and it stands him in good 
stead: he k;*ow% well he shall never forget 
Alice, and he feels thankful that he is thus 
enabled to think always of her as his in 
spirit if not in life. Strange to say, he 
never feejfeaty craving to see her—it would 
" his illusions, it would have 

pailtf<inti2t:,t£v_ ; fK:% cruelly face the fact 
thathe must see her again without taking 
her to his heart as his. That, he feels, 
would be the one thing he could not bear 
—the one farce he could not act. At 
present he is acting no part, he is simply 
allowing this cruel fate to carry him along, 
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he never striving or girding against the 
inevitable, that he knows his darling, of 
her own free will, had no hand or part in, 
to make thus cruel. 

He reads Rose’s letters, and can see 
from them that he is not forgotten. They 
are very sweet to him ; and the knowledge 
that Rose may still be his sister, as she 
would have been had he married Alice, is 
a comfort to him in|his loneliness. Frank 
Helstone enters into some of these feelings 
with him, and the two men grow very 
friendly in those busy weeks just before the 
wedding. 

“ Old Kervin’s a selfish old dog,” says 
Frank, heartily, one day. “ You’ll see he’ll 
sacrifice Rose precisely the same when the 
chance comes. Unless,’’he added, thought¬ 
fully, “ you marry her yourself.” 

He regrets the words the moment they 
are uttered, and holds out his hand 
impulsively. “ Forgive me, Dene,” he 


“Oh, Frank, I am so glad you have 
come back; everything seems in such a 
flui ry. I think, after all, September is a 
bad month to be married in, it interferes 
with the shooting so,” says Rose Delmar, 
piteously. 

“ We’ll arrange it differently next time,” 
laughs Frank. 

Rose joins in the laugh, but declares 
again that she is thankful to have him to 
take the onus of entertaining off her for 
the last week, for that poor, dear auntie 
is almost worn-out with so much unusual 
strain on her. 

‘ Poor old dear! she’ll have plenty of 
time to take it out in long rests, after we 
are gone,” he laughs. Then she turns to 
Charlie Dene and thanks him heartily for 
doing such numberless commissions for 
them, and laughingly tells him to help 
Frank arrange a shooting-party for the 
next day, and to fix some spot where 
they can all join tljem for luncheon. 

“ Whatever will auntie say to that, Rose, 
and won’t you be too busy to come ? ” asks 
Fiank; but he dodges his head to escape a 
box on his ears. 

Castle Delmar is full of guests, and Miss 
Sophia Demmont has arrived on the scene, 
and makes herself very useful in many ways, 
and wins Rose Delmar’s eternal gratitude. 
The merry, happy girl ha's strongly op¬ 
posed the idea of the usual shooting-party 
for the fortnight of September being given 
up just because she is going to be married. 
She had laughingly declared it wouldne" 
much too absurd and unfair to the birds, so 
the bouse filled as usual, and the double 
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wedding is to be the finale this, year to 
the usual programme. 

She rigorously institutes the same 
gaieties for each evening, has the usual 
dinner-parties, and accepts all invitations 
with unflagging energy, but is grateful 
to Miss Oemmont for easing her tired old 
auntie of much of the needed chaperonerage. 
It is a gay, bustling time, and every one 
seems infused with her joyous spirit, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, the partridges for whom she 
[has been so considerate. 

Rose Helstone does her part with her 
own quiet grace, and everything runs 
smoothly, and every one in the dear old 
Castle is happy and content. There would 
be plenty of time to rest, Rose declares, 
when they were mooning through Switzer¬ 
land. 

Her bright laugh is echoing down the 
breakfast-table at some incident from one 
of her letters, which she is relating to 
some pretty girls who are to act as brides¬ 
maids, when Charlie Dene hands Frank 
Helstone an open letter, saying, a little 
eagerly— 

“ I told you so! ” 

“ What a womanly speech !” laughs one 
of the pretty bridesmaids-elect. 

“By Jove!” says Frank, reading the 
letter. “ What a deuce of a nuisance ! ” 

“ Whatever is it ? ” resounds from all 
sides, but the two men glance at each 
other, and Charlie replaces the letter in his 
pocket, so it is generally understood that 
not to question further would be in better 
taste. 

There is a satisfied smile on Charlie 
Dene’s face as he finishes breakfast, but on 
Frank Helstone’s is an impatient disgust, 
and he declines peremptorily two or 
three of his favourite dishes, and un¬ 
der his breath he mutters, “Hang the 
fellow 1 ” 

“ Rose, I want you,” he says, after the 
meal is over, and they go off to the library, 
where they find Charlie already seated at 
the writing-table,' hastily scribbling away 
at a letter, the pleased, kindly look still on 
his honest face. 

“ Whatever is the matter ? ” asks Rose, 
mystified. 

“ Why, that idiot Steers—I always told 
you how confoundedly stubborn he was— 
has actually fallen in love and is going to 
marry some wretched girl, a professional 
artist, who paints wretched daubs for her 
very living-” 

“ How do you know they are wretched 
daubs, Frank dear?” asks Rose, and 
Charlie Dene laughs outright. 

“Why, I thought you hoped the same as 
I did, were with me, in fact—that he would 


fall in love with Rose Hunter when they 
met here.” 

“ So 1 did, dear,” answers Rose, ruefully. 
“ It is awfully stupid—oh, dear,” she says, 
beginning to realise now the extent of the 
calamity, “ will this horrid girl keep him 
from being your best man ?” 

“ Goodness knows,” answers Frank, with 
unreasonable disgust. 

“Well," says Charlie Dene, sententiously, 
“what can’t be cured must be endured. 
For my part 1 am heartily glad that he is 
happy; and I am quite sure, however 
beautiful Miss Hunter may be, and however 
charming, Nol would never have fallen in 
love with her under the circumstances— 
the very stubbornness of his disposition 
wouldhaveprecluded ittoadead certainty; 
and you know quite well he will not fail 
you. Does he not say he shall be here 
to-morrow, and he wants me to go back to 
Lintrock with him after the wedding ? I 
shall go-" 

“Oh, go, by all means," says Frank, 
sulkily. “ Are you going to stay in all the 
morning writing your ecstasies to him, or 
are you coming for a last shot at the 
partridges-” 

“ I am coming with you in a jiff, old 
man. Shall I give any message for you ? ” 
asks Charlie, with his pen poised over the 
paper. 

“ Message ! No ; confound him ! I’m 
not going to perjure myself." 

Noland Steers duly turns up in time fur 
dinner in the evening, looking, as Frank 
declares, as if totally unconscious what an 
ass he has made of himself. Frank shakes 
hands cordially enough, though, but de¬ 
clares it is too much to expect that he can 
congratulate him. 

“ Well, I dare say Helen and I will out¬ 
live even that, and you will quite get over 
your rustiness when once you see her, 
Frank.” 

“ For goodness sake, spare me any 
foolery of that kind j I can’t fancy you 
rhapsodical over a woman, nothing will 
ever reconcile me to the idea. I consider 
you a fool, and so you’ll think when you 
see Rose Hunter. _ I call it disgraceful to 
serve a girl so.” ' 

Both Noland and Charlie are in such 
fits of laughter at his discomfiture, and at 
his inconsequent reasoning, hat he fe^ls 
he is decidedly getting^he-ot!, and 
relieves his feelings by wondering sarcas¬ 
tically whether it is better to be a 
fool and not know it or to be one and 
know it. 

“ Well, you ought to be able to answer 
that question, Frank,” says Charlie; and 
again the laugh is dead against him. Let 
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us hope he took it out of the birds during 
the morning. 

That next morning, the very day before 
the wedding, just as they are starting for 
their walk to the cover-side, the bevy of 
fair girls spy a boy riding up the western 
avenue with a telegram, and Hose halts, 
opens it, and reads it aloud. It is from 
Rose Hunter, and contains these words : 

“ Missed my train; will come by the next—10.20.' 

“ Now,” she cries, “if you don’t call that 
provoking, I do.” And with one constat 
they all declare in chorus that it really is 
too bad of Rose.' 

It is late, nearly half-past eleven, the 
same night when a footman hands Noland 
Steers a small twisted note in the smoking- 
room. He opens it with rather a surprised 
face, and reads as follows— 

“ Dear Ms. Steers. —Miss Hunter has arrived, 
and will you mind coming to my morning room to 
be introduced to her? This is her wish.—Yours 
truly, 

“ Rose Delmar." 

“ Confound it! ” he thinks, “ the girl 
takes the initiative with a cool hand,” 
but he shrugs his shoulders with a comical 
grimace, and hands the note quietly to 
Charlie Dene, as he leaves the room, then 
follows the man up the staircase and along 
a carpeted corridor through some double 
doors, under a heavy ■portiere, into a room 
destitute of any inmate, it would seem. He 
glances round ; it is empty ; he walks over 
to the fire-place, and stands before it 
exactly as he might have done had there 
been a fire in it, so true are an English¬ 
man’s instincts in this especial direction. 

“ Well,” he wonders, “ how long am I 
to. remain here awaiting her pleasure ? ” 
He cannot get over a feeling of awkward¬ 
ness at this unlooked for position. He had 
rehearsed a few little possibilities of their 
probable meeting, and the necessary 
words it would behove him to say—before 
the matter could be laid aside, and they 
drop into easy relationship; but none of 
them had embraced this especial form; 
he had not pictufed being sent for, and to 
be left kicking his heels like this wait¬ 
ing her pleasure. As 1 his thoughts ar¬ 
rive at This point of manly protest, 
another ; -aopf exactly in front of him 
o^^ff^odhe^ens 1 is he dreaming ? 
The%light figure,'tiad in gleaming silk of 
palest blue, with wonderful excited eyes, 
with gleaming golden hair, walks rapidly 
forward, and Helen Greaves is standing 
before him, saying simply,though her sweet 
lips quiver— 

“I am Rose Hunter—can you forgive 
me?” and she holds out the piece of 


paper bn which he had written the clear 
words— 

"I forgive you everything for my love’s sake.” 

She stands before him, a brightly gleam¬ 
ing figure, with a paling face, with trem¬ 
bling hands, from one of which the paper 
falls fluttering to the ground at his feet— 
upward she dare not look. 

First an utterly dazed expression passes 
into Noland Steers’s face; then one as 
haughty as well could be ; then a comical 
twist insinuates itself round the comers of 
his handsome mouth. Yes, he cannot help 
it, he bursts out into uncontrollable merri¬ 
ment, and she throws herself into his arms 
laughing and sobbing all in one breath; 
and Rose Delmar walks in demurely, 
saying— 

“ So kind of you to come up, Mr. Steers, 
for Rose was so awfully nervous I did not 
know what to do with her ; she is not half 
so daring as she pretends to be. Have you 
seen this, my last wedding present ? ’’ and 
she takes his hand and leads him across the 
room, and shows him what she calls, “ The 
dear delightful old wreck that darling Rose 
has painted for her.” 

Then she leaves them, with no apology, 
and with no mercy returns promptly with 
Frank and Charlie Dene, both looking a 
little mystified. 

“Miss Hunter!” says Frank, a trifle 
stiffly, “ I am glad you have come in time.” 

“Miss Hunter—Mr. Dene," says Rose 
Delmar, wickedly ; and Rose Hunter can¬ 
not stand it any longer, but turns blushing 
away. 

Noland darts after her, and taking her 
round the waist, says, “ Charlie, my wife— 
the most perfect of all hypocrites—Miss 
Helen Greaves.” 

All at once the light dawns on Frank 
Helstone, and he glances at Rose, who is 
in convulsions of merriment. “ Diamond 
cut diamond, by Jove 1 ” he says, “ and, 
you, Rose, I believd! are a bigger hypocrite 
than she is." 

“No, Frank, I am nearly two inches 
shorter than Rose, and I weigh nearly 
three pounds less.” 

“ But you knew this all along ?" 

“ Of course I did.” 

“ You little sinner ! ” 

“Thank you. If it had not been for you, 
sir, it could not have all turned out so 
delightfully ! ” 

“ What on earth does she mean now ? ” 

“ Well, you left a letter of Mr. Steeds* 
about in my room at Hyde Park Comer, 
that day when—when-” 

“ When we proposed to each other,” says 
Frank. 
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“ Don’t be stupid. I went to return it, 
and found the cab had just driven off with 
you, and then I saw—I couldn’t help it— 
Rose’s name, and then I read it, and 
showed it to Rose, and she read it.” 

“ You dishonourable creatures ! ” 

“ Granted,” laughs Rose, utterly un¬ 
abashed; “but you see the end always 
justifies the means.” 

“I can’t think how on earth you have, 
either of you, slept comfortably, for the 
bumps on your tongues that they say 
always come from stories told, and you 
must have perjured yourselves with no 
end.” 

“No, indeed, we have not: we could 
stand quite a severe cross-examination. 
Perhaps,” she smiles wickedly, “ it would 
be good practice for you, Mr. Steers, to put 
us through it." 

• a • * 

It is a triple wedding that takes place 
instead of a double one, Rose Delmar 
having arranged everything to that effect 
with Rose Hunter—over what difficulties 
cannot money vault ? The wedding-day 
is gloriously beautiful ; the brides are 
lovely in their trailing gowns of creamy 
satin merveilleux; the bridesmaids are a 
perfect galaxy of beauty; but all declare 
that Miss Hunter bears away the palm. 
Perhaps it is her happiness of heart which 
causes her face to bloom with such spark¬ 
ling radiance—Nelson, her maid, says, as 
she settles the rose chaplet once more on 
her bright hair, that for her part she is 
thankful all the deception is over,and!which 
it has all turned out so well; but that she, 
for one, is glad enough to be back into 
civilised life again. Lintrock was all very 
well for a time, but now the heat of the 
sumfner is over, the wind was getting just a 
little too unbearable on the cliff. 

Only the next week after the wedding 
news comes to Miss Sophia Demmont of the 
death of Alice, and asking her to come to 
Paris to meet Rose arid escort her home, 
as the Earl himself was going to travel for 
a few mopths. 

“The -selfishness of that man tran¬ 
scends everything,” says Miss Sophia, 
angrily. “ How am I to get to Paris alone ? 
and poor Rose, I suppose; is to be hustled 
about anyhow, very likely sent there alone 
to meet me—shameful, it is ! ” 

“ I will escort you, aunt, both there and 
back,” says Charlie, readily. And in Paris 
they met Frank aad his Wife, and spent a 
qtstet day or two with them. 

Lady Rose wa&broken hearted, and looked 
ill and fatigued, but seemed to accept 


naturally all Charlie’s brotherly .atten¬ 
tions. 

“ I say, Frank dear,*' says his wife— 
Rose Helstone now—as they watch the 
train glide out of the station, conveying 
the travellers on their way to England, 
“ I wonder if, after a time they will love 
each other in a different way—and marry?” 

“Don’t know, dear—shouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised. Time is a great healer.” 

“I am serious, Frank, and you are 
humbugging.” 

“ No, I’m not, Rose ; it was the way yoa 
put it speculatively as to the different kinds 
of loves that tickled my fancy.” 

“ Don’t be silly, Frank—poor dear Rose, 
she looks so wretched, and he is such a 
dear, kind fellow." 

And the rest being so happily “ woo’d 
and married and a’,’’ we could desire no 
better fate than this for the last of our 
Four Roses, which fate indeed came to her 
some time after, when Charlie’s heart- 
wound had healed somewhat, and the 
memory of his love for Alice had faded 
into a memory only. 

He had been to sea for twelve months 
after the wedding of the three girls ; and 
on his return he went to visit his aunt at 
the Earl of Kervin’s town-house. 

Miss Sophia was as grim and unlovely 
as ever, but welcomed her nephew cor¬ 
dially. Yet whatever was lacking in her 
appearance was surely more than com¬ 
pensated for when Lady Rose came 
into the room, looking so fair, and sweet, 
and tenderly womanly. She seemed so 
unaffectedly glad to see him, and was 
altogether so winsome and lovable, that 
Charlie often wended his steps to Hyde 
Park Corner, and was frequently to be 
seen at the balls and parties attended by 
Lady Rose and her chaperon. And at 
last one night, as they stood alone in 
the moonlight, having strolled out from 
the heat and glare of the gay scene, 
Charlie held her little hand in his, and 
told her that he loved her truly and deeply 
—not quite as he had ]pved Alice, 
perhaps, but yet with the 'rich afterglow of 
maturity. And Roue, hiding her blushing 
face on his breast, whispered that she 
loved him too, ever since the day, she 
thought, when he had come Lome to find 
Alice married- V . \. - 

So they were bappy^St last, it Idling 
almost needless to say that the Earl put 
no obstacle totheirmarriage,one daughter’s 
death being quite enough to cause all 
thoughts of wedding his second sweet girl 
“ for money ’’ to vanish from his mind. 


THE END. 
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« gir WAS told to ask you,” said Annie, at 
Hip the next meeting, “whether you 
think the legitimate drama has im¬ 
proved of late years or deteriorated. 
Uncle William says either the plays are 
better and there is nothing to find fault with, 
or the people are better behaved now than 
formerly, for you never hear the boisterous 
uproar which used to be general with the 
‘ gods.’ ” 

“ Most assuredly there is a better tone 
about everything appertaining, to the stage. 
The fact is, people’s tastes get more refined 
with education, and the ‘jack Sheppard’ 
plays which used to delight the gallery 
occupants are no longer popular. Such 
plays did material injury, for they often 
impressed upon youths that it was a glorious 
thing to be a hero, even in villainy; andmany 
a young man has been led to ruin in days 
gone by through witnessing the exploits of 
highwaymen on the stage, and many a 
young girl has fallen from her high estate 
through her mind being made familiar with 
depravity. Now everything is altered—the 
working classes do not care to see anything 
which depicts exaggerated views of life ex¬ 
cept in a pantomime ; but they do like to 
see such plays as ‘ Our Boys ’ or ‘Our Girls,’ 
which exhibit life in its true character, 
more especially showing that the indus¬ 
trious, persevering, and honest can advance 
in the world, and with clear consciences 
take their position amongst their fellow 
men and women ; but although the reck¬ 
less and unscrupulous may flourish for a 
time, yet their sins eventually find them 
out. 

‘ The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding small.’ 

I am not a playgoer myself, but 1 would 
that every young person could witness 
‘The LightsLondon.’ How true to life 
this is! two perSons with the proverbial 
idea that London streets are paved with 
gold clandestinely ledve home in the 
country ^r t^e great city, where they find 
ejrerythtejj contrary to their expectations. 

wM jftvnjpathv on them, no 
oneCo oiftf MfJfieE.', everywhere they go 
there is a greCf for gold, and there is no 
chance of the poor strangers picking up a 
crustofbread, so homeward, hungry and sad, 
they direct their weary steps. I will tell you 
no more about it, you must go and see the 
piece ; but I believe modern plays to be 
valuable because they tell the truth, and 


Dangerous Heroines. 

How Many Hours to Sleep. 

Moody and Sankey. 

show country people more especially that 
‘ Dick Whittingtons’ are no use nowadays, 
and that if any are desirous of succeeding 
in London, they must first find they are 
better than their companions in the country 
in the trade they follow, and then they may 
possibly advance in this great metropolis.” 

“ You only refer to the male sex ; now 
what could a lady from the country do in 
London if she were very accomplished?’’ 
asked Judith. 

“ What indeed ! Every market is over¬ 
stocked. She could get a very poor pit¬ 
tance as a governess. As a painter she 
would have great difficulty in making her 
ability known; and as an author she could 
do her work better in the country, and sub¬ 
mit it to publishers. The only young women 
who succeed in London are those who have 
served a kind of apprenticeship to a pro¬ 
fession or trade, it may be painting on 
china, engraving on glass, paper orna¬ 
mentation, such as monographs, &c. As far 
as lesser art is concerned, and as far as 
high art, they must have been under the 
tuition of some eminent masters. I tell 
you this to show the necessity of learning 
something ; for, as I said before, a young- 
woman thrown on her own resources with¬ 
out some special knowledge will have to 
endure terrible straits.’’ 

“ But tell us a little more of the stage. 
The plays are all fiction, are they not ? 
Last year we saw ‘The Danite*,’ which 
we were told was founded on fact—and oh ! 
it was an exciting play, and the heroine 
was a courageous woman, found out her 
lover was not genuine, and discarded 
him,” said Helena, who had just made her 
appearance. 

“It is very curious, my dear; but a 
Berlin paper was fiven to me yesterday 
which I have with me, and I will endeavour 
to translate, if Judith, who is, I think, the 
best caligraphist, will take it down.” 

This young lady, proud of being an 
amanuensis, wrote as follows from Aunt 
Ken’s dictation :— 

“An American lady whose romantic 
adventures suggested to Joaquin Miller the 
scheme of his drama ‘The Danites’ is 
now staying with her daughters in one 
of the first hotels of the city. Her husband 
is one of the members of the we.TrcVfy 
‘ Central Pacific Group’ in San Francisco. 
It is impossible to detect in the elegant 
woman of the world, so full of refined grace 
and chic, the former gold-washer, who, in 
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the disguise of a man, laboured bard for 
four years in the wild mining regions of 
Southern California. She and the man of 
her choice were too poor to marry, and 
after he went off to try his luck at gold¬ 
finding, she bofdly resolved to follow him, 
and the sex of the resolute maiden was 
never discovered by her fellow-workers 
and competitors. This episode of her 
history, which began so romantically, 
ended very prosaically. Her idol turned out 
to be anything but the noble hero which 
the young girl had imagined him. He was 
a good-for-nothing, indolent gambler, was 
detected cheating in a game called ‘poker,’ 
and was shot dead on the spot. The 
daring girl remained amongst the gold- 
diggers for nearly two years after his 
death, and was all along supposed to be a 
young man. When a party of marauders 
attacked the post-waggon at Wells Fargo, 
however, she bravely took a revolver in 
her hand, and said, ‘ To the rescue, com¬ 
rades ! We may want protection ourselves 
some day.’ And they lollowed the ‘ daring 
boy,’ as she was termed, who was wounded 
in the conflict, and conveyed to the military 
hospital at the next post station, Fort 
Keegan. Here she was compelled to 
reveal her sex. Amongst the passengers 
whose life and property she had been the 
chief means of saving was Major Fair, 
who indeed was the prize for whose posses¬ 
sion the robbers had attacked the post. 
When he learned her story, he adopted 
her as a member of his family; and it was 
in the house of this ‘ Silver Prince ’ that 
she made the acquaintance of her present 
husband. Curiously enough, he was at 
one time a gold-digger in one of the camps 
at the Gypsum Creek, and remembered to 
have frequently met ‘ the young man ’ who 
is now his wife.’’ 

“ What a nice sequel to the story 1 ’’ 
said Judith. 

“Yes, it is one.of the few instances 
where what I call a'tlaring heroine has 
been successful; but oh 1 if you knew the 
thousand and one instances of girls follow¬ 
ing a like career in a lesser way, and the 
misery it has occasioned, you would never 
advocate this as an example to follow.” 

“ Thank you very much for that beauti¬ 
ful romance," said Helena; “ and now 
I have a question to ask you. My husband 
asserts that eight hours’ sleep are enough 
fpr anybody, and I insist upon ten. What 
do you say?” 

There is no doubt we all take too 
’ much sleep. The greatest men who have 
ever lived have asserted that one long sleep 
of six hours is quite enough for the consti¬ 
tution of any matured person, and that un¬ 
less roused by accident, he or she should 


rise at the first natural awakening. The 
late Duke ot Wellington was of that 
opinion, and he always slept on a camp 
bedstead, where there was no room to turn 
round, and his own expression was, ‘Let 
your fust turn be a turn out’ There is, 
however, much in habit, and I confess my¬ 
self that 1 think it a luxury to have nine 
hours in bed, but I am by no means sure 
that this is desirable. An ancient Latin 
authority is put into English thus— 

' Six hours to sleep, to law's grave study six, 

Four spend on prayer, the rest on nature fix.' 

This was his advice to a young student; but 
Sir William Jones, who was considered a 
great English authority, is made to say— 

■ Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven. 
Ten to the world allot, the rest to Heaven.' 

I think, however, the copyist has mistaken 
this great man’s meaning. You see he 
accounts in this for twenty-three, and thus 
leaves an hour for prayer. 1 believe it 
should read thus— 

‘ Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven. 
Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven.' 

This is intelligible, and expresses a beauti¬ 
ful and pious sentiment. Devotion must 
be limited to no special hours, but must be 
flie business of the whole life. True and 
faithful*-in duties, the Almighty, to my 
mind, requires not long prayers—and, in¬ 
deed, the Pharisaical doctrines are con¬ 
demned in the New Testament. It is too 
much the evil of the day to make loud pro¬ 
testations which are far too often only 
hypocritical expressions.’’ 

“What do you think of Moody and 
Sankey?” asked Annie. 

“ I believe they are very sincere, and 
consider they have a mission to fulfil. 
Their services of prayer and song are not 
tedious. Mr. Moody is eloquent, and Mr* 
Sankey is a splendid soloist. I shall have 
much to say about them another day. 
Time will not now permit me to give my 
full opinion of their merits; but as their 
visit to London is postponed until late in 
the autumn, we shall have.better oppor¬ 
tunities of discussing fheir virtues here¬ 
after. Undoubtedly they have done much 
good in their dby, and particularly in 
America, where their untining exertions 
have made many thousands of persons 
turn from their evil v^ys, and . a-.~„uly, 
righteous, and sober lit?; and in England, 
if we have nothing else to thank them for, 
every one must admit that they have been 
the means of introducing among us a 
number of tuneful melodies which have 
taken a strong hold upon the taste of the 
masses, and have contributed to spread no 
small amount of happiness around many a 
domestic hearth.” 
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t NE of the most respected writers o 
the present century is undoubtedly 
Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke. Few 
women have worked so labori¬ 
ously and so studiously as this author; 
and, in conjunction with her husband, she 
has made Shakespeare popular, in every 
class of society. But her name will ever 
be remembered in association with a “Com¬ 
plete Concordance to Shakespeare,” one of 
the popular reference books of the present 
day, and indeed ever since it was published 
in 1845. Her history shows one distinct 
idea prominent in her mind—that education 
of a solid form, which would instruct the 
young and interest the old, would benefit a 
nation more than all the glittering displays 
which the world calls pleasure, and that if 
young and old were taught to reason to¬ 
gether on the great works of thought which 
have been produced, and are now published 
in a cheap form, there would be less desire 
for idle gossip and scandal. 

Mary Novello was the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Vincent Novello, the musician, and 
sister of Mr. Alfred Novello, the well-known 
musical publisher, and ot Clara Novello, 
who became the wife of Count Gigliucci, 
afterwards a member of the Italian Parlia¬ 
ment. Mary was bom in June, 1809, and 
was always considered a reticent child; and 
as she grew in years she devoted much of 
* he* time to study. Shakespeare was, how¬ 
ever, her constant companion, and she was 
never tired of reading and commenting 
upon his works ; and in this she was rather 
encouraged by her mother, who was a 
woman of considerable learning. One of 
her first works she dedicates to “ Mrs. Vin¬ 
cent Novello. The mother whose justly 
potent influence has never been exerted but 
for the truest advantage of her happy 
children.” 

It is often said that “marriages are made 
in heaven,” and it is quite certain Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke thought that she obtained 
a heaven-born husband, for their ideas com¬ 
mingled from die time they first met. Her 
brother, Mr. Alfred Novello, had com¬ 
menced business as a music publisher, and, 
wanting further assistance, had sought the 
services ofMr*Cowden Clarke. The latter 
wa<L in uf-%1 "courtesy, introduced to the 
sistHeK))i^s.jwa s them Jlinsteen, and he was 
forty-tiro; blrlWEfEseemed no disparity in 
their years, at least in the young lady’s 
eyes. He was active and gentlemanly; 
and, more than all, he “ liked Shakespeare,” 
which, as lovers, they studied, and after 
marriage they studied him closer. Day after 
day for years Mary Cowden Clarke put into 
manuscript that “Complete Concordance 
to Shakespeare,’’ which as a verbal index J 


to all the passages in the dramatic work of 
the great poet will ever be esteemed 
where the English language is spoken. The 
work she consecrates to Shakespeare’s 
memory, and says it is for the use of the 
British nation whose brightest ornament is 
his genius. But the mind of the author can 
be best understood and her labours valued 
by a quotation from her preface. She says 

“ Shakespeare, the most frequently 
quoted, because the most universal-minded 
genius that ever lived of all authors, best 
deserves a concordance to his works. To- 
what subject may we not with felicity apply 
a motto from this greatest of poets—the 
divine, commending the efficacy and two- 
told force of prayer—lobe forestalled ere we 
come to fall, or pardoned being down; the 
astronomer, supporting his theory. by 
allusions to the moist star upon whose in¬ 
fluence Neptune’s Empire stands; the 
naturalist, striving to elucidate a fact 
representing the habits of the singing 
masons or heavy gaited toads; the 
botanist, lecturing on the various proper¬ 
ties of the small flower within whose infant 
rind poison hath residence and medicine 
power, or on the growth of summer grass* 
fastest by night unseen, yet crescive in his 
faculty; the philosopher, speculating upon 
the respect that makes calamity of no long 
life—the dread of something after death, 
the undiscovered country from whose bourn 
no traveller returns ; the lover, telling his 
whispering tale in a fair lady's ear, and 
rowing the winnowedpurity and persistive 
onstaruy of his heart's dear love; the 
•awyer, discussing some nice sharp quillet 
of the law; the musician, descanting upon 
the touches of sweet harmony; the painter, 
describing his art, that pretty mocking of 
the life; the novel-writer, seeking an 
illustrative heading to a fresh chapter— the 
baby figure of the giant mass to come at 
urge; the orator, labouring an emphatic 
point in appeal to the passions of as¬ 
sembled multitudes— to stir men’s blood ; 
.he soldier, endeavouring to vindicate his 
profession by vaunting the pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance of glorious war; orthe humanist, 
advocating the quality of tfiercy, urging. 
that to revenge is no valour but to bear, 
and maintaining that the earth is wronged 
by man's oppression —all may Equally adorn 
heir page or emblazon their speech with 
jems from Shakespeare’s works.” 

The author then goes on to say that she 
rusts this will be a faithful guide to the ' 
rich mine of intellectual treasure, and she 
hopes that the sixteen years’ assiduous 
'abour devoted to the work during the 
welve years’ writing and the four more 
bestowed on collating with recent editions, 
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may accomplish that great object she had 
in view —a complete Concordance to Shakes¬ 
peare. “ Most poor matters point to rich 
ends ,” she says in another _ place, quoting 
her favourite bard, and continues : “ I trust 
«ny humble labour may tend to the rich end 
of furthering a universal study.and appre¬ 
ciation ofhis genius ; ’’ and, indeed, if labour 
could do it Mrs. Cowden Clarke was 
bound to be successful, for there are no 
less than 150,000 quotations, all put under 
the heading of the first noun in the line : 
though the line may be quoted twice, or 
even thrice. Thus if the word conceit was 
looked for amongst a multitude this will 
be found thus; 

Conceit more rich in matter than in words. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

If the word rich were sought it will be 
found thus : 

More rich in matter than in words. 

This work commenced the year after 
her marriage, and was published in 1845 ; 
but when this labour of love was completed 
Mrs. Clarke did not allow her pen to be 
idle. In 1848 a work written by her was 
published, called “ The Adventures of Kit 
Bam, Mariner," an amusing work, and at 
the same time edifying ; in 1854 appeared, 
“TheGirlhoodof Shakespeare’s Heroines,” 
a very clever work; in 1854 “ The Two 
Cousins ; or. Mutual Influence,” which she 
dedicates to her mother—a book full of 
advice for the young, interspersed with 
much interesting incidents, that even 
persons who love light reading become 
absorbed in it. Then, in 1856,she produced- 
something written in a merry mood, called 
“ The Song of a Drop of Wather, by Harry 
Wandsworth Shortfellow ” which is, of 1 
course, a parody on “ Hiawatha ; ” but this I 
also teaches a good moral. “ World Noted 
Women ” appeared in 1856, in which Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke gives descriptions of cele¬ 
brated women from the time of Cleopatrato 
Florence Nightingale. And thus she con¬ 
tinued producing’ a bdok about every two 
years, besides contributing to magazines, 
or more substantial works, for which her 
assistance was frequently sought. In 
conjunction with her husband she produced 
“ Many Happy Returns of the Day,” a 
Birthday Book, and .several annotated 
editions of Shakespeare’s l’lays, which 
are considered valuable, one of those alone 
contain 17,000 notes, emendations, and 
annotations. 

About 1867 Mr. Cowden Clarke and his 
wife went to reside in the South of Europe 
—first at Nice, then at Genoa; and at the 
latter place the former died, in March, 
1877, at the venerable age of ninety ; and 
in 1878 Mrs. Cowden Clarke published 
“Recollections of Writers,” in which she 


says : “ These were written by the author 
couple happily together. One of the 
wedded pair has quitted this earthly life ; 
and the survivor now puts the ‘ Recollec¬ 
tions’ into complete and collected form, 
happy at least in this, that she feels she 
is thereby fulfilling a wish of her lost 
other self;” and she concludes thus: 
“ Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke may 
in truth be held in tender remembrance 
by their readers as among the happiest of 
married lovers, who for more than forty 
years, writing together, reading together, 
working together, enjoying together the 
perfection of loving literary association ; 
and kindly sympathy may be felt for her 
who is left singly to inscribe herself, 

“ Mary Cowden Clarke.” 

In these “Recollections of Writers,” 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke takes especial care to 
inform the reader that the older recollec¬ 
tions are those of her Ia<6 husband, who 
first published them in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, but after they appeared in this 
periodical he had further remembrances of 
the noble and great writers with whom he 
had been associated in his early days ; 
as, for instance, he was the intimate friend 
of John Keats, the poet, who died in 1821, 
when only in his twenty-fifth year, and his 
death was said to have been accelerated 
by the severe criticism of his first poem, 
"Endymion,” in the Quarterly Review. 
Byron was determined to perpetuate the 
error, though informed before his book was 
published that poor Keats died of pul¬ 
monary consumption, which would have 
happened even though he had always 
basked in the sunshine of prosperity. 

Byron’s lines appear in the 1 ith canto of 
“Don Juan” :— 

“John Keats, who was killed by one critique, 

J Ubt as he really promised something great. 

If not unintelligible—without Greek— 

Contrived to talk about the gods of late ' 

Much as they might have been supposed t» 
speak. 

Poor fellow 1 his was an untoward fate. 

'Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle. 
Should let itself be snuff'd out by an Article." 

There are others besides Mr. Cowden 
Clarke who believe that Byron having 
once penned this stroke of wit was not 
willing to give it up. Mtn Clarke, how¬ 
ever, is desirous the world should lsuow 
that her husban'd’s K\ther keir. .t ~a-Aij 61 at 
Enfield, and that the poetKeats attended 
it. He was seven years younger than Mr. 
Clarke, and when boys together the young 
poet looked up to* her husband for sym¬ 
pathy when his early inspirations were 
laughed at by others. This happy in¬ 
timacy continued after Keats left school to 
become an apprentice to a surgeon in 
Edmonton. 





RECOILED ON fJERSELF. 

BY- THE AUTHOR OF "THE BRIDE OF HEAVEN," ETC. 

CHAPTER I. 

i 

RAITOR, I hate 
you !" These 
words were uttered 
with passionate 
vehemence by a 
woman of majestic 
stature, and a 
m. handsome, foreign cast of 
& countenance, as she stood 
before an open cabinet, holding 
in her hand the portrait of a man, 
on the lineaments of whom she 
gazed with flashing eyes. 

Herface was pale, andher dark 
eyes glittered like stars from 
beneath the long-fringed eyelids, 
seeming to scintillate with fiery 
passion in their hollow depths; 
for this beautiful face was wan 
and wasted by a long illness, 
and the perfect features were 
sharpened which, when in health, 
had shown an exquisite contour. 
Passion gave to the fevered orbs 
a brilliancy more dazzling, a 
gleam which shone like insanity’s 
spark in the dilating pupils. 

The hand that grasped with 
trembling hold the case in which the portrait lay was a beautiful one, and the long 
taper fihgers worked nervously in the agitation of those freshly recalled memories of 
past happiness; and as she gazed upon the handsome countenance which had won her 
heart, and made the ruin of its sweetest hopes, that heart was pierced to its centre 
with passionate pain ; and rage, dark and dread, filled her bosom as she remembered 
the humiliation of her position. 

By this man—the likeness of whom she had treasured so tenderly, had kissed with 
such fervour, believing the original to be all her own—she had been scorned and 

i mastered the 
I hate you ! ” 

. s portrait from her, and placing the heel of 

her shoe upon it, she crushed to atoms those faultlessly photographed features on 
which her eyes had often witlf such fondness rested when her lover was absent from 
her presence. 1 

“ Ye^ l h ajjyou 1 ” shejigain ejaculated ; “and thus, as I trample out the reflection 
» the tre^eKifa^ica*sfliich fascinated me, do I crush out the blighted germ of the 
ove you inspired in my bosom,” added she, looking down contemptuously on the 
nutilated remains of the perfect simulacrum of him she anathematised as a traitor, 
t was with an almost satisfied smile that she gazed upon her work of destruct¬ 
ion—a smile very unpleasant to see, for it told more plainly than words could speak 
hat hers was a nature such as could cherish an invincible hat ' 
md work out some dire tragedy of revenge. 

VOI.. IS. 210. 
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The passionate yearning which first shone 
in tiiis woman’s eyes as she,opened the 
case containing her lost lover’s likeness 
soon gave place to that hard, stern look, 
as on remembrance the fatal cause of her 
illness dashed back, and she stood gather¬ 
ing together the links of the degrading 
reality that'had brought her ni.;h unto 
death. The thought ot her too demonstra¬ 
tive preference for this man was the 
bitterest pang of her humiliation, for its 
memory lowered her in her own estimation, 
and brought a quicker revulsion of feeling, 
with which all the softer emotions in a 
moment became frozen; and thus, with 
that cold, hard, contemptuous smile on her 
face, she stooped and gathered up the 
scattered fragments of the highly finished 
production of a first-rate artist, and walk¬ 
ing to the window, she dispersed them 
amongst the branches of the shrubbery 
below. Not a tear did she shed over the 
ruin she had wrought, not a tear fell for the 
wreck of her once fondest hopes, for the 
warm current of her woman’s heart was 
for ever frozen, and not the tenderest 
affection could ever again thaw the ice 
which had closed around the region where 
such hot, fiery, flaming passion had but 
lately burned. She was one of those whose 
natures have no medium—it is either storm 
or calm ; and feeling was dead, all save one 
—the unquenchable, insatiable passion of 
hatred, burning in a fierce fire within her, 
thirsting for revenge. 

All sense of wrong had been for a time 
obliterated, as illness had laid prostrate this 
proud beauty, and quenched Reason’s 
lights of steady remembrance and the 
world’s bright aspirations. It was but as 
a flickering gleam in a burning-out lamp 
that Reason leapt up at intervals and 
showed her dim visions of the reality ; and 
then all was dark again amid the clouds 
of delirium. Her lover’s desertion had 
been a terrible shock to her, and to 
wounded pride she had succumbed, and 
was nigh passing through the gates of the 
grave ; but with returning life and strength 
herdominant characteristic, pride, resumed 
its sway, and she resolved to conquer her 
weakness, and allow no one to think that 
she mourned for a love she had not the 
power to hold. Thus when renewed vigour 
was hers, her first act had been to destroy 
the one relic which could keep memory 
lingering on tender chords; for the thrilling 
of her pulses as her eyes again rested on 
that fascinating face told her that her 
surest way to forgetfulness of the original 
would be to destroy the portrait. Not 
until she had lost her lover did she know 
how madly she had idolised him, and that 


when that love met its death, hatred would 
rise out of its grave and be her heart’s 
companion through the rest of her life. 
Thus pride bore down all tender emotions 
in that gush of anguish out of which she had 
risen, supported by a legion of devils, to take 
her triumphantly over all the weaker feel¬ 
ings of woman’s heart; and thus Hatred's 
soliloquy was heard. 

Theresa Dumbarton was the daughter of 
an English gentleman who had married 
an Italian lady of noble birth and fortune, 
from whom she inherited the vengeful 
nature which is the characteristic of Italian 
nationality. When her father died, Mrs. 
Dumbarton had been invited by her hus¬ 
band’s family to come and reside amongst 
them ; but the climate of England did not 
suit her, as she was delicate ; it was far too 
chilly for a daughter of the sunny skies of 
Italy, and she took a violent cold which 
ended in a galloping consumption, leaving 
her two daughters to the guardianship of 
her husband’s brother, Colonel Dumbarton. 

There was but a year’s difference in the 
ages of these two children, and each pos¬ 
sessed a good fortune inherited from both 
parents. They were remarkably handsome 
girls ; Theresa being also extremely accom¬ 
plished, she was consequently an object of 
general admiration, as so many advantages 
combined in one person are not often to be 
met with. There were many devoted 
slaves following in Theresa’s train—many 
who would fain have made this beautiful 
girl the partner of their lives ; but Theresas 
heart responded not to the love offered 
her ; and but one only seemed to have 
made any decided advancement towards 
a favourable reception of his attentions. 

Colonel Delacourt had certainly dis¬ 
tanced the rest of Theresa’s admirers, and 
would in all probability have won the 
prize, which every one supposed would have 
been his by perseverance, had there not 
come between him and his worshipped 
idol one whose fascinating manners and 
greater personal advantages eclipsed all 
others, and who very speedily drove the 
Colonel along with the other aspirants out 
of the field. Theresa was at once made 
captive to the fascinations to which so 
many others’’had succumbed, for Captain 
Fitzmaurice Was one of those male flirts 
who possess the mysterious power of 
thoroughly infatuating the weak erjuex, and 
of drawing hv gunq lin awrTimMffilp spell 
their hearts from the~allegiance\hey have 
vowed to others, even to sundering the 
links that bind the sacred chains of 
Hymen. 

Not that Captain Fitzmaurice had ever 
used his power so detrimentally to himself 
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and his female admirers, as his principles 
of honour made him shun the temptation 
to which his vanity might otherwise have 
yielded. He aspired to no such notoriety ; 
.but he looked upon it as np breach of 
honour or trust to trifle with the hearts 
that all too readily surrendered themselves 
to his charms ; and Theresa Dumbarton 
tvas one of those who showed too openly 
that he, and only he, had the power of 
touching the chord which would give out a 
tender echo. 

Captain Fitzmaurice had just arrived in 
England on leave from India, and having 
been for some time at the same station 
with Colonel Dumbarton’s son, with whom 
he had been on terms of great intimacy, 
he had brought letters of introduction, 
and also some presents from Ernest 
Dumbarton to his family ; thus he at once 
found himself drawn into their midst on 
terms of very close friendship. He, of 
course, could not but admire the handsome 
girl with whom ho was so constantly asso¬ 
ciated, and who did her utmost to charm 
him ; but he never entertained an idea of 
falling into any net of Love’s weaving, only 
just amusing himself, as he had hitherto 
done. 

iiut in Theresa Dumbarton he had found 
his match in the game in which he had 
been so often the winner ; for she was so 
much in love with him that she would not 
leave the initiative to him, but made such 
■subtly advances,and drew him so cunningly 
off his guard, that before he knew the im¬ 
port of the words be was uttering, he had 
allowed such to pass his lips as were tanta¬ 
mount to a declaration of love, at which 
this girl, so versant in the ways of the world, 
grasped at once, and from which he could 
not retract without the imputation of 
dishonour. 

He had never really cared for any one ; 
and. Theresa Dumbarton was a girl that 
any man might be proud to see leading in 
fashionable circles as his wife ; and as he 
had “ put his foot in it,” as he had acknow¬ 
ledged to a friend, he thought he had 
better hold his ground as the winner of a 
good fortune in Sddition to a very superior 
woman. He confessed tljat love on his 
side formed no part of the qompact; but as 
he had not ha^ sense enough to escape 
entanglejnt&sf' he did not see what else he 
coulckjtafWttaarry thia^plendid creature. 

Thevsa fjtftsbarero had achieved a 
great triuipph in gaining Captain Fitz¬ 
maurice, but she knew what others did not 
—that she had studied his weak points, 
arid assailed him thereon to bring him to 
surrender himself as her captive. She 
had been piqued at his not becoming en* 


! slaved, as the rest had been, and she there¬ 
fore took greater trouble to please him; 
and then, as her own heart felt his power, 
she had had recourse to stratagem to catch 
him in the web of an engagement. But 
when she had caught him in her meshes 
she was not altogether satisfled, for she 
felt conscious that the love her soul craved 
for was not hers ; and she was not sure 
that he gave her even the full meed of 
respect in consequence of the advances she 
had made towards him. She could impute 
no mercenary motives to him, as he had 
not sought, as others had, to win her ; she 
had, as the common phrase goes, “ thrown 
herself at his head,” and when she thought 
of it she felt somewhat lowered in her own 
estimation, as she had, without doubt, 
laid herself and her fortune at his feet. 

The memory of this galled her proud 
spirit; for was it in human nature to resist 
the temptation of all she offered him when 
he had scarcely anything of his own ? He 
had yet to win his way in the world, where 
Fortune’s favours are very unequally dis¬ 
pensed ; and in his position how few there 
are who would have acted differently ! He 
had held back ; he did not readily grasp 
the independence so invitingly in his reach, 
because he knew he had not even love to 
give the girl in return ; and besides this he 
loved his profession, and was ambitious of 
rising in it, and feared that the sacrifice of 
his military career might be expected by 
the heiress to be made for her sake. 

It was through the officiousness of a. 
lady-friend that he was at last drawn into 
the net he had only been playing around ; 
for she, with a thoroughly good intention, 
but injudicious interference, became the 
layer of the foundation of a future of misery 
for the girl whose interests she believed 
she was serving ; but her meddling only 
brought about most tragic results in after 
years. Being a mutual lriend, it was her 
desire to make the happiness of both; and 
well knowing how much in love Theresa 
was with Captain Fitzmaurice, she fancied 
he could not make a better matrimonial 
speculation, as he appeared to admire her 
very much. Captain Fitzmaurice had not, 
however, given her the same confidence re¬ 
garding the state of his feelings as Theresa 
had done, and she only drew her conclusions 
from his very marked attentions, which, 
however, were not quite voluntary on his 
part The girl forced them from him most 
dexterously, determinedly drawing him to 
her side by every means in her power; and 
this was done so adroitly that to every, 
one else he appeared the advancing 

R . But without being positively rude 
uld not have avoided accepting the 
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signs made by her to draw him near her, 
and to perform some small service for her ; 
though he most unwillingly surrendered 
himself to the wiles of the syren. Thus Mrs. 
Williams took upon herself one day to 
lecture him. She told him “ his attentions 
to Miss Dumbarton had been such as to 
make her the subject of gossip in connec¬ 
tion with himself, and in consequence of 
his devotedness he was in duty bound to 
marry her ; if not, he would be considered 
to have acted very dishonourably.” 

“ But,” objected he, “ I have given her 
no reason to infer that I meant marriage ; 
and you know that my attentions conveyed 
no such meaning.” 

“No reason? When you have been her 
devoted slave ; have so attached yourself 
to her as to drive away one who had every 
chance of winning her until you set yourself 
in rivalship with him ! ” 

“ I had no such intention; if Miss Dum¬ 
barton chose to throw away the substance 
and grasp at a shadow, that is not my 
fault,” replied he. 

“ She would not have done so if you had 
not led her to expect an offer of marriage, 
as every one else did. Colonel Delacourt, 
who really loved Theresa, has been terribly 
cut-up by her decided rejection of his 
addresses, for she gave him every en- J 
couragentent until you devoted yourself to 
her. It is not fair, it is not honourable to 
rob a man of the love he had' almost 
gained, and then to affirm you never sought 
to win it. Your conduct is heartless in the 
extreme, Captain Fitzmaurice,” said Mrs. 
Williams. 

“Well, I don’t know what there has been 
in my attentions to Miss Dumbarton to be 
looked at in such a wonderfully strong 
light.’’ 

“ Oh, of course, that is what too many 
of you triflers say.” 

“ You are unjust, Mrs. Williams. I have 
not trifled with Miss Dumbarton.” 

“ I don’t know what you call trifling; all 
I know is that if you had amused yourself 
in such a manner with a daughter of mine 
I should have called you to account long 
ago ; but fortunately I have no daughters 
to have their hearts broken by treacherous 
men.” ' 

“ Well, if such a view is to be taken of 
my friendly intercourse, I must save my 
character, I suppose : I must submit to 
the inevitable, and allow the girl to marry 
me if she chooses.” 

“Captain Fitzmaurice!” 

“Well, Mrs. Williams, it amounts., to 
that, for I never had any intention of 
marrying her, I assure you; but as you 
have persuaded me against my reason that 


I have acted dishonourably, I must make 
the best of it, and take her for better or for 
worse.” 

“And you will get far more than you 
deserve, in my opinion. A girl like Theresa 
Dumbarton is not to be picked up every 
day; and you may think yourself a very 
lucky man (/'you get her.” 

“ If! Is there any doubt about it, think 
you? Because if there is I won’t risk 
being refused; women are deceivers as 
well as men—are they not ? ” 

“ You know but too well that you stand 
on sure ground ; and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself for indulging in jests 
like this at the expense of a lady who has 
honoured you with her preference, when 
she might have done so much better.” 

“ I regret much that her preference for 
me should have marred her prospects ; but 
perhaps it may not be too late to remedy 
the mistake.” 

“It is too late, for Colonel Delacourt 
has gone abroad in despair, and under the 
belief of your being his rival ; and his 
family are quite disappointed about 
Theresa’s having thrown him over for your 
sake.” 

“ I suppose I ought to consider myself 
immensely honoured,” responded he, with 
a shrug of his shoulders ; “but I never 
meant to stand in rivalship with Colonel 
Delacourt, and have no wish to become 
the victim of Hymen yet awhile,” he 
added. 

“If such are your sentiments you should 
certainly have made your attentions more 
general,” responded his tormentor. 

“ You are a very strong advocate of Miss 
Dumbarton’s indeed; and if there were 
many such strategists asyou, Mrs. Williams, 
messes would be broken up, there would be 
no bachelors left to attend them,” replied 
he, satirically, for he felt that Mrs. Williams 
was trying to convict him of having striven 
to win Theresa Dumbarton from another 
man. 

The dialogue had gone thus far when 
the lady in question was announced ; she 
had called by appointment to take Mrs. 
Williams for a drive, owh6 at once made 
her exit to prepare herself for the same. 
But Mrs. Williams spent an unconscion¬ 
ably long while over adorping her person, 
during which time William Fitzmaurice’s 
doom was sealed.^TheresalyyLijMf'A'ery 
sentimental, and hMh g p f flpiT litttcT scene 
to work upon Captain Fitzmaurice’s feelings. 
She breathed words of unmistakable 
meaning: they implied that he had trifled 
with her affections ; that he was heartless ; 
and a flood of tears brought on the climax 
which he had striven hard to avert. Some 
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men cannot bear to look upon a woman’s 
tears, and William Fitzmaurice was one of 
these; and as the peat ly dropsflowedforhim, 
and were caused by his hard-heartedness 
and his indifference towards her, flattered 
vanity, together with the self-condemnation 
which impressed him, overcame caution, 
and words of tenderness were uttered as his 
arm encircled the fair form—words which 
• committed him irrevocably ere.he was 
fully aware of the serious import these 
expressions conveyed. 

Thus was he caught fast in the net that 
had been laid for him, the meshes of which 
had been knotted by two very keen-witted 
women, from which there was no escape 
for him, at least honourably. For honour’s 
sake he suffered the entanglement, not 
wishing the world’s censure to rest upon 
his name; and with a spirit chafing under 
the rash vows by which he had bound him¬ 
self in a moment of excitement, he left the 
fair syren to the enjoyment of her drive 
with her accomplice, whose congratulations 
were profuse to the bride-elect on the 
triumph she had achieved ; and William 
Fitzmaurice returned to his hotel with 
a grave face, to reflect on the folly into 
which he had been hurried by momentary 
sentimentality. 

A union with Theresa Dumbarton was 
in every respect advantageous to him, save 
in the one grand chord of harmony —love ; 
and he felt far from satisfied with the con- 
-Sempjjition of his future without that true 
sentiment which alone could make his wife 
all in all to him. He admired Theresa 
Dumbarton, and he liked her better than 
any of the girls with whom he had been 
associated ; but he felt that his regard for 
her savoured far more of the Platonic 
nature than of Cupid’s thrilling tender¬ 
ness ; and soon, ah, too soon! he found 
out that he had made a fatal mistake 
in allowing a too-keen sense of honour 
to bind him in Engagement’s stronghold 
when Inclination was struggling so hard for 
freedom. But he saw not the way by which 
to sunder the bonds with which he had tied 
himself, how to free himself from the 
promise his heart’urged him to break. 

Captain Fitzmaurice had not been 
engaged longer than three* months when 
there came to ]jim the knowledge that 
thore ties thj^Sbinding him must be broken, 
rent apofUaerpn though^fionour should be 
sacrificeain the"suridtnngof them; for it 
had been his destiny to meet the one 
woman , the only one, who had the power to 
awaken his heart to those true emotions 
which can alone render life happy. He 
had been getting used to the unsatisfactory 
prospect of matrimony with a one-sided 


love only, for every one assured him that 
he was one'of the most fortunate of men; 
and although he could not exactly coincide 
with them in this opinion, he thought that 
he might have done worse, for the girl was 
passionately fond of him, and trusted him 
so perfectly that she would not allow her 
fortune to be settled upon herself. Into 
his keeping she was willing to give her all, 
and expressed violent indignation at the 
suggestion of a settlement being made to 
prevent his having any power over what 
was hers. 

It was Theresa’s entire trust in his 
honour which made Captain Fitzmaurice’s 
heart more reconciled to what he had done ; 
and he had begun to hope that after mar¬ 
riage his feelings might become of a warmer 
nature towards her; but he seemed in no 
hurry to knit the cords of feeling closer by 
the assumption of liis rights as a husband, 
although several hints had been given him 
by General Dumbarton of there being no 
cause for delaying the consummation of 
their happiness in wedlock’s bonds. A 
j something, he knew not what, held him 
' back from grasping that which many others 
would have required no second hint to 
take ; a presentiment, a merciful warning 
breathed ever in the silent hours to delay 
the irrevocable step ; and thus through a 
superstition engendering procrastination 
was he saved from a life of misery ; for the 
hour was at hand when by Fate’s directing 
will he was to be brought face to face with 
his ideal, and to learn that there was a spot 
in his heart consecrated to that one alone. 

CHAPTER II. 

ABRIELLE STRATHWAY was 
the very opposite of Theresa 
Dumbarton in every respect 
Theresa was of majestic stature, 
with black hair, brilliant black orbs, and a 
clear olive complexion; while Gabrielle 
had the form of a sylph, a fair, clear com¬ 
plexion, bright chesnat hair, and dark 
hazel eyes. Her form was beautifully 
moulded, and in her soft eyes there shone 
a tender, loving light. She was modestly 
retiring in manner, but full of genuine 
mirth and pleasant repartee; • and there 
was a sweetness in the expression of her 
face and an unconsciousness of her own 
beauty which made her the more attractive, 
and caused admiring eyes to turn again and 
again to the refreshing simplicity of her 
attire, and the fresh beauty of this charm¬ 
ing child of nature. 

It was at the theatre that Captain Fitz¬ 
maurice first beheld Gabrielle Strathway; 
and she shone before his vision in pure 
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idbes of white, like a bright seraph amid 
the gay, fashion-bedizened crowd. He was 
sitting beside his affianced one when 
Gabnelle entered a box opposite that in 
which he and Theresa Dumbarton sat. 
He gave a start of surprise, for he had 
never yet beheld a form of such bewitching 
loveliness; and in spell-bound steadfastness 
his gaze was fastened upon her face as she 
looked around her with pleasure beaming 
in her soft, bright eyes. At the first sight 
of this fair girl his heart had given a great 
bound in his bosom, and he knew at once 
that she was the soul of his soul, that from 
henceforward the one to whom he had 
engaged himself could be nothing to him. 

There he sat in rapt admiration of this 
lovely girl, never noticing the two young 
ladies sitting at his side, while Gabrielle’s 
chaperon opposite had been regarding 
him with fixed attention, and an amused 
smile on her countenance. She had recog¬ 
nised Captain Fitzmaurice, and wished to 
acknowledge his presence there; but he was 
so completely lost in admiration of her 
young charge that he was quite oblivious 
of Lady Featherstone’s proximity to her. 

Theresa had spoken twice to Captain 
Fitzmaurice and he had not heard her, for 
his senses had all seemed “centred in 
sight; ” and his abstraction caused 
Theresa’s eyes to turn upon those opposite. 
She had been talking to Miss Maxwell 
when the party entered, and so had not 
observed them until her attention was 
drawn by the direction of Captain Fitz- 
maurice’s gaze to those on the other side ; 
and then, for the first time since her engage- | 
ment, she felt the consciousness that what 
she had striven so hard to gain might not 
be held so firmly as she had fancied she 
had the power of keeping it. A jealous ! 
pang pierced her heart as she watched the j 
fascinated gaze which was riveted on the \ 
sweet, blushingly beaming face opposite, ] 
and Captain Fitzmaurice’s perfect forget- j 
fulness of herself, for her voice had not had \ 
power to break .the spell under which he ! 
seemed bound. i 

She laid her hand upon his arm, and it 
was not until then that he awakened to a 
sense of her presence. With a start he 
turned'to meet a face which then for him 
had no interest—a face, too, the beauty of 
which was marred by the scowl that hung 
upon the broad brows, and the angry light 
shining in the dark eyes. 

“ What are you gazing at ? you seem to 
have lost your senses,” said Theresa, in a 
haughty tone. 

If her face, in its transformation, had 
lost its charm, the tone she had assumed 
was calculated to dispel it altogether, for 


William Fitzmaurice was notoneto submit 
to the domineering of a woman, and he 
therefore answered her with equal haughti¬ 
ness, “ Truly, I believe I have lost them," 
and then turned again to gaze on the fair 
face which had fascinated him. 

Theresa was maddened by his in¬ 
difference to her, but she was determined 
others should not see that she was being 
slighted, so she again laid her hand upon 
his arm, and endeavouring to compose her 
countenance into more serenity, she asked, 
“ Do you know those people ? ” 

“ What people ? Where ? ” answered he, 
in bewilderment. 

“ Those you are staring at, I mean,” she 
replied. 

“ I fancy he only sees one,” said Miss 
Maxwell, with a wicked smile, for she did 
not like Theresa, saw she was jealous, and 
was resolved to mortify her. “You per¬ 
haps have met Miss Strathway before V” 
she added questioningly to Captain Fitz- 
mauricc. “ Is she not lovely ?” 

“No, I have never seen her before," 
answered he, dreamily. 

“Then all I can say is that you have 
been guilty of great rudeness in staring at 
her so; and you have been attracting 
attention towards you through so doing,” 
said Theresa. 

Captain Fitzmaurice winced; he felt 
that he had committed a breach of polite¬ 
ness in thus giving his sole attention to this 
lovely girl, and forgetting those who.had a' 
claim on him ; but Theresa’s tone was not 
calculated to conciliate him, and he there¬ 
fore kept his face turned from his im- 
periousy?««zz'<r, whom he was beginning to 
look upon as an incubus, which he knew 
not how to shake off. 

“ But, Captain Fitzmaurice, look at that 
old lady in violet velvet and magnificent 
pearls! She is some one of distinction, 
surely ; and she certainly appears to know 
you. Look at her, do, for she has been 
smiling and nodding evidently to you,” said 
Miss Maxwell, again addressing Captain 
Fitzmaurice. 

“ It really is Lady Featherstone ! ” ex¬ 
claimed he, as he did “Miss Maxwell’s 
bidding; then,, bowing to the lady who 
had been tryipg so vainly » ; o attract his 
attention, he said, “ She ajntl I are very old 
acquaintances ; I must go round and speak 
to her." V 

Old acquaintances 1 "Well, 1 should 
think she must feel very much flattered by 
your obliviousness of her presence while 
gazing so intently at one so near her,” said 
Theresa, again. Her tone was bitterly 
, sarcastic, and her face, Captain Fitz- 
{ maurice saw, was blanched to the hue of 
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death as be turned to answer her. Ke knew the livid face of Theresa, whose bosom 


that the demon of jealousy was tearing her 
heart, and he determined at once on 
teaching her a lesson. The hope, too, 
came to his own heart that her pride might 
assert itself, and cause her to break off her 
engagement with him, and thereby save 
him the unpleasant part of annulling it 
himself; for he felt that with Theresa as 
his wife he could never look for happiness, 
and if the ties that bound them were not 
sundered by herself he must sever them 
at any cost, for he could not cast his lot in a 
life with a woman who expected him to* 
surrender himself entirely to her arrogant 
will; he would not wear such slavish chains 
for any woman. 

“ So, my lady, you nurse the green-eyed 
monster in your bosom, do you ? ” said he to 
himself. “If on so slight a provocation 
you can put on such airs and such looks 
now, what might 1 not expect after the 
fastening of the matrimonial knot? I 
should stand a small chance of domestic 
peace with such a mate, I fancy. Bother 
that old match-maker’s meddling! I 
wonder if she got a handsome douceur for 
making me overstep the bounds of dis¬ 
cretion. Ah, if it had not been for her 
hypocritical preaching about honour, I 
should not have been in this fix. I lost my 
head and set my foot in a trap. How am 
I to extricate myself, I wonder ? ” 

- Thps rapidly had sped on the mental 
train to a sure collision with his fiances 
ideas of propriety as he marked the im¬ 
perious tone and angry, flashing eyes that 
met his; and with a look of defiance which 
said plainly “ I am a match for you,” he 
rose and left the box, and soon after 
entered that on the opposite side, greeting 
with great cordiality the • chaperon of the 
fair young creature who had been the in¬ 
nocent cause of the first disagreement 
between the aflianced pair. An introduc¬ 
tion at once took place, and Captain Fitz- 
maurice seated himself v with the utmost 
nonchalance beside the object of con¬ 
tention, with whom he became entirely 
engrossed; and' utterly ignoring the one 
who had a right to his attentions, on he sat, 
regardless of the fierce glances from the 
other sidej'fivery moment becoming more 
deepMSMpi$jlted by the fresh beauty, the 
*thari^tt«j**rnplicity of jfress, ana the free- 
dom frWh coquetry ofthis fair girl. It was 
so pleasant to listen to her low, sweet 
voice, her sensible remarks, and her little 
outbreaks of merriment at anything droll, 
and her soft laughter was like music’s 
melody to his listening ears. There he sat 
in lively conversation, all heedless of the 
flight of time, never casting a look towards 


heaved with rage, jealousy, and mortifi¬ 
cation at the manner in which he ignored 
her presence. 

The first piece was over, and then Cap¬ 
tain Fitzmaurice bethought him of the duty 
incumbent on him—the duty which had 
in a few short hours become thoroughly 
irksome to him, for Love’s wings were close 
enfolding him, the witching spell holding 
him captive to another. He was about to 
rise and yield up pleasant unrestraint for 
stiff dignity, when on looking across he 
found that the box was empty, for his 
party had vanished. 

It was indeed a relief to Captain Fitz¬ 
maurice to feel himself at liberty to con¬ 
tinue in such agreeable company, and to 
be happy without the consciousness of 
being watched by jealous eyes. Under 
such surveillance he could not sit at ease 
and listen to those sweet tones, and look 
through those bright, softly beaming eyes 
into the soul of innocence that he could 
read only too well, for the trembling in the 
voice of this unsophisticated young 
creature, the warm blushes dyeing her 
cheeks, and the drooping of those dark- 
fringed lids, as his unmistakably admiring 
orbs locked down into hers, told him the 
gratifying truth, that under his power the 
gentle heart was melting and learning to 
know the first emotions of a passion of 
which she had only heard or read, and in 
awakening these first throbs of love within 
her bosom he felt a keen sense of pleasure 
—a triumph, a happiness he had never yet 
experienced. 

But was it right of him, an engaged man, 
to feel as he then felt, and to look into 
those sweet eyes as he was doing—to 
hang on every tone of her melodious 
accents; to press with his own the small 
white fingers as he took the play-bill from 
them ; to let his passion-breathing sighs 
sweep over her modest cheek as he read 
with her the characters ? He never thought 
of this—of the cruel wrong he was doing to 
two women—the one whose heart was 
already his, writhing in burning torture at 
his neglect, and this gentle one, who knew 
not of the claim on his devotion this 
other possessed. He only thought of him¬ 
self ; of the selfish gratification of the 
moment in teaching this young creature 
her first lesson of love, to be a hard one 
for her, perhaps, to forget. But he loved 
her, he felt it all too surely, and he did not 
love Theresa Dumbarton ; and yet to her 
he had pledged himself, was almost on the 
eve of marriage 1 How was it all to end? 
How were his chains to be severed—how 
be free to woo the being unto whom his 
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soul was then yearning with fervid fire ? 
and if severed would this pure-minded girl 
accept from him the vows which had been 
heartlessly broken to another ? There, as 
he sat, with his heart beating wildly towards 
fair Gabrielle Strathway, did he think 
these thoughts ; and he knew that the soul 
of honour was no longer his. To honour’s 
dictates he had sacrificed himself, and now 
to love lie must sacrifice honour, or else 
live a life of misery amid his heart’s 
unrest; and his mind was a chaos of per¬ 
plexity as he left the theatre, his heart a 
furnace of burning love never before felt 
by him. 

Gabrielle was borne upon his arm to the 
carriage, for Lady Featherstone had an 
escort of more mature years than Captain 
Fitzmaurice ; and she, in utler ignorance 
of the state of affairs, was all unconsciously 
giving her countenance to a very dishon¬ 
ourable proceeding, for she had insisted 
on the presence of Captain Fitzmaurice at 
supper ; and on his departure from her 
house she made him promise to dine there 
on the following day—an invitation he j 
all too willingly accepted. Had Lady 
Featherstone known of his being an en¬ 
gaged man, she would have at once dis¬ 
couraged the admiration he demonstrated 
towards her niece, and have shielded her 
from the dangerous association- with so 
fascinating a man as Captain Fitzmaurice. 
His having left the party in the opposite 
box, and being seemingly uninterested in 
them, caused her to think them but mere 
acquaintances ; and as he lingered in such 
evident pleasure in the proximity of 
Gabrielle, she was led to believe him to 
be unshackled by any such ties as bound 
him to the haughty beauty he had deserted, 
and so she felt pleased with the admiration 
he evinced. 

Gabrielle Strathway had just finished 
her education, and was on a visit to her 
aunt prior to her departure to join her 
parents in India: Sir Humphrey and Lady 
Featherstone had met Captain Fitzmaurice 
in Bombay, where they had left him when 
they took their departure for England. 
Sir Humphrey was then only General 
Featherstone j but he had distinguished 
himself during the Mutiny in 1857, and on 
his return home had had a knighthood con¬ 
ferred on him. He had suffered much 
from wounds received at Cawnpore, in 
consequence of which he retired from the 
Service. Captain Fitzmaurice had called 
at their house on his arrival in London, 
but was informed that they were on the 
Continent, and he would, in all probability, 
not have become entangled as he had with 
Theresa Dumbarton had these friends been 


at home to give bim the usual welcome in 

their midst. 

That welcome had been vouchsafed to 
him by General Dumbarton through his 
son’s introduction, who cordially received 
him, expressing his desire that Captain 
Fitzmaurice would make his house his 
home ; but General Dumbarton had been 
no party to the inveiglement of the young 
man into this engagement; he had never 
counted on any such result from the fre¬ 
quent intercourse between his niece and 
Captain Fitzmaurice, nor did he wish the 
union, and had granted his sanction to the 
marriage because Theresa had given such 
decided preference to him. He had con¬ 
sidered Colonel Delacourt the most suit¬ 
able match for Theresa, and was much 
disappointed at her rejection of his suit: 
but he would not coerce her inclination or 
raise any objections to the partner she had 
chosen, as he deemed it the wisest plan to 
allow her to be a free agent and to make 
her own happiness, there being no possible 
objection to the man to whom she had 
given her affections excepting want of 
wealth ; but as Theresa possessed this 
requisite, it could be dispensed with on the 
other side. 

There had been some negotiations in 
contemplation regarding Captain Fitz- 
maurice’s selling out of the army, as it was 
thejvvish of Miss Dumbarton that he should 
do so, and obtain some appointment at 
home. He had not quite arranged matters, 
being loth to take this step, for he was 
fond of his profession, and desirous of 
rising in it; and now he found fresh incen¬ 
tive to advancement, a deeper motive 
urging, inspiring him to energy in a mili¬ 
tary career. 

The power of love was stronger than 
that of interest, and he had resolved to 
sacrifice the latter to the former, aqd to 
rely upon the favouring of Fate to secure 
the desire of his heart—the happiness for 
whichhis soul yearned—a union with this 
gentle being to whom his heart had leaped 
at once, before whom it had bowed in 
adoration, acknowledging her true worth. 
She, only she, „should be his wife if she 
would but accqpt his love ; he could never 
bind the links more qjosely in which 
Theresa Dumbarton had caught him; 
they must be seared, for her*aj(ld 'never 
marry her, never loVe her, now tbit he had 
seen sweet Gabrielle Strathway. If the 
girl had not pride enough to give him his 
conge after his treatment of her that 
night, he must tell her plainly that he 
did not love her, and could not fulfil his 
engagement 
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CHAPTER III. 

t HE next day Captain Fitzmaurice 
called at Prince’s Square. He was 
anxious to get over the unpleasant 
interview with Theresa, for it could 
not be otherwise than unpleasant. He 
found her, as he had expected, in anything 
but a placable mood, and they soon began 
to spur at each other. Both waxed warm, 
and, amid recriminations, both forgot them¬ 
selves, using hard terms one to the other ; 
and he ended by telling her that had he 
ever loved her he would not have risked 
his happiness with one whose temper was 
so ungovernable ; that the consummation 
of wedlock would bring only misery to 
both, as he was not one to submit to a 
woman’s domineering. He added that he 
had been trapped by a matchmaker into a 
proposal when quite uncertain as to what 
his feelings really were, and which he too 
late found were not those of love. 

“ Then am I to understand that you have 
never cared for me ? " asked she. 

“ Such is the truth, I must confess,” he 
responded. 

“ Then it was for my fortune alone that 
you wished to wed me ? ” 

“ Miss Dumbarton ! ” exclaimed he, with 
flashing eyes, “ if you accredit me with 
mean motives you will force me to speak 
unpalatable truths.” 

“ What else can I infer when you con¬ 
fess that you have never loved me ? ” 

“ I am no Mammon-worshipper; I 
thought nothing of your fortune. It is 
no t for money that I would bind mysel in 
an uncongenial union ; money could not 
compensate me for what I should have 
to surrender in yielding up a profession I 
love for the sake of a woman I do not love. 

I have made up my mind to withdraw my 
application for retirement, and intend re¬ 
turning to India. I cannot give up my 
profession for your sake; I cannot make 
such a sacrifice; and, what is more, I can 
never give you such love as would satisfy 
your jealous nature. My soul is in my pro¬ 
fession ; I will not’give it up; and now it 
is for you to decide wha'i the ultimatum' 
shall be. If you hold me to my engage¬ 
ment, jknowmg that there is no love in my 
heart for.jyuu, you mt»t make up your 
mind tarfSBilow the drum.” 

Theresa Dumbarton hadlistened in trans¬ 
fixed astonishment to the daring confes- ! 
sion of Captain Fitzmaurice ; and she was 
speechless with rage and indignation. She 
loved this man, and would even have made 
the sacrifice for him which he proposed ; 
but the knowledge that she was not loved ; 
by him was too bitter; and the belief of her j 
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| having been supplanted by fair Gabrielle 
Strathway was the drop too much that 
made her cup full to overflowing ; thus, for 
a short space she sat almost rigid under 
the power of contending feelings, all too 
deeply humiliated to give utterance to a 
word in reply to his rather unconciliatory 
speech. 

“ Have you considered the matter fully?” 
asked Captain Fitzmaurice, who had grown 
weary of the silence, and feared that 
Theresa wavered as to the decision she 
should make; but this question recalled 
her to a sense of her position, and the 
necessity of mastering the emotions which 
had made her for awhile weak under their 
influence ; then she rose to her feet and 
spoke. 

“ Think you that I have no pride, Cap¬ 
tain Fitzmaurice?” answered she, in a 
tone she intended to be haughty, but the 
trembling of which told all too plainly the 
pain, the sharp agony that had pierced her 
passionate soul. As she spoke she looked 
at him with cold contempt, notwithstand¬ 
ing the cruel pangs her heart was enduring, 
uttering again, “Think you I have no 
pride ? ” 

“Quite the reverse,” said he ; “I know 
that you have a great deal of pride, but 
not exactly what one would style a proper 
sort of pride." 

The shot told, as he had intended it 
should, and she turned pale as death, for 
she knew how she had stooped to win 
Captain Fitzmaurice ; but in a cold, hard 
tone she replied, “Is it your release that 
you want, Captain Fitzmaurice ? I give it 
to you ; you are free to wed the chit who 
has taken your fickle fancy and drawn you 
from your allegiance to me.” 

“ You may spare your venom, Miss Dum¬ 
barton. Miss Strath way has not drawn me 
from allegiance to you, for I never was 
truly loyal in heart to the contract under 
which I bound myself.” 

“Then why did yoif keep up an appear¬ 
ance of regard that you did not feel—why 
only now make known your sentiments ? ” 
she asked. 

“ I had made a false step and did not 
see my way out of the difficulty I had got 
into, so let matters go on ; but you must 
have been somewhat obtuse in not seeing 
that you had not inspired my soul with 
' >ve.” 

“ You are insulting, Captain Fitzmaurice ; 

I would never hold a man to an engage¬ 
ment against his will, far less one who 
could so far forget the respect due to my 
feelings, towards which you have been 
anything but considerate, to say the least.* 

“I may have spoken unguardedly, but 
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did not intend to insult you. ' It is far 
better that you should know the truth, and 
not allow me to marry you iretting under 
the chains that false delicacy would not 
sever. We are totally unsuited to each other, 
and never could be happy together.” 

“ You have discovered our uncongeniality 
very suddenly,” remarked Theresa, with 
bitter irony in her tone. 

“No, indeed, I but too soon realised the 
fact of my having made a great mistake ; 
ou possess not one quality to draw my 
eart with tenderness towards you. Your 
temper is so irritable, you are so exacting 
and dictatorial, and my own disposition is 
not so amiable as to submit tamely to be 
dictated to; therefore, with two such un¬ 
yielding spirits fettered for life, what would 
home be likely to become but a very—a 
very-” 

“ Hot place, certainly,’’ she interrupted, 
as he hesitated in uttering the terrible 
word to finish the sentence, and a harsh, 
unpleasant laugh followed those parts of 
speech she had supplied. “ You are truth¬ 
ful if not complimentary,” she went on, in 
hard tones. “ We understand each other 
perfectly now, and are agreed upon one 
point, at all events—that we are totally un¬ 
suited to each other. You have just 
given me most palpable proof of this fact, 
for I could never tolerate a husband whose 
coarse expressions would be likely to 
shock my sensibilities continually.” 

This arrow was barbed, and it tore the 
heart at which it was aimed, for Captain 
Fitzmaurice was not in the habit of using 
coarse language ; but he had in a moment 
of unusual excitement almost committed 
himself to an unrefined comparison relative 
to the domestic region, and he felt that in 
losing his temper he had given her an 
advantage over him, even though the repul¬ 
sive word had not passed his lips. But 
this woman was not so superbly refined as 
to have made this objection to him had 
she not known tKaf he desired to break 
his chains ; he knew it, and so responded 
with equal irony to her remark thus— 

“ Of course, grapes that are sour are not 
worth the gathering.’’ This was a sharper 
arrow even than that which she shot at 
Captain Fitzmaurice, and it was with great 
difficulty she controlled the tears from 
gushing forth ; but by a strong effort she 
managed to check their rising, and 
haughtily turning towards him, she thus 
addressed him— 

“ I have nothing more to say to you, 
Captain Fitzmaurice, than this—that no 
serpent’s poison is deadlier than the ven¬ 
geance of a woman’s scorn, and the time 
will come when you shall know that a 


woman's hatred is far stronger than her 
love ; that her heart will find no rest until 
her wrongs are avenged. I have loved you, 
William Fitzmaurice—loved you as it is 
not possible for many to love; and had 
you but given me your love in return you 
might have moulded me into whatever you 
pleased. I have felt all too keenly that 
your heart gave not to me the same wealth 
of affection that I had thrown away upon 
you, yet still hoped to win a larger share ; 
but last night I realised the cruel fact that 
to another you had given what I had sac¬ 
rificed my dignity to obtain. Yes, 1 con¬ 
fess it ; and also that your taunts on this 
score have wounded me beyond measure. 
You have been cruel 1 Those cold, 
cowardly taunts have frozen the heart 
which, 1 own, warmed but too readily to¬ 
wards you ; yet you might have spared me 
the humiliating reminder that I had made 
the fact too apparent. You have outraged 
the most susceptible feelings of a woman’s 
heart; you have wounded deeply my 
pride, my delicacy, and have turned my 
heart to stone 1 Yes, this heart is now 
cold, and love is dead ; here it can never 
live again,” added she, striking her heart 
like a tragedy queen. “ But one passion 
now holds sway within my bosom, that of 
hatred — dark, dread, inextinguishable 
hatred, the power of which 1 bid you 
beware 1 ” 

“ It cannot hurt me,” replied he, with a' 
provoking laugh. 

“Think you so? then live in your self- 
satisfied unbelief—live in your vain secu¬ 
rity ! But I tell you that the day will 
come ; and I will not take my revenge by 
half-measures. I will bide my time ; and 
as heartlessly as you have destroyed my 
dearest hopes, so will I compass the ruin 
of yours, Captain Fitzmaurice I ” 

“ These are idle words,” he said. “ You 
may have the will, Miss Dumbarton, 
but the power will not be yours, for the 
ocean will ere long roll between me and 
your vengeance.” 

“Lay not that flattering .unction to your 
soul. In the years to efime there will be no 
abatement in this desire ; and if not on 
you, on those dear to you, I will wreak the 
revenge that thus alone can be appeased. 
Now, go; and take with you the assurance 
that my soul will k\ow no rest until I have 
fulfilled my vow—till I have made life a 
curse to you!’’ Having thus delivered 
herself, Theresa Dumbarton strode past 
him, opened the door, and motioned to 
him to leave her presence. Silently he 
obeyed the haughty gesture, and made his 
exit, only too happy to have been so easily 
freed. 
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He felt that he had been justly scorned, 
as he had not acted quite in accordance 
with the strict rules of honour which he 
had before advocated, for his heart told 
him that he would have gone on to the 
consummation of matrimony, regardless of 
family jars in contemplation, had not his 
fancy been taken by fair Gabrielle Strath¬ 
way, whom be had resolved, if possible, to 
win for his wife. He had not told a direct 
lie, but he had been guilty of a subterfuge, 
and he consequently felt some qualms of 
conscience and a little humbled in his own 
estimation as he left Theresa’s presence. 

Calm and stately she stood as he bowed 
his adieu to her ; not a muscle of her face 
relaxed until she saw him stride past the 
windows down the garden path and vanish 
from her sight; and then the pride that 
had supported her through the interview 
gave way, the pent-up feelings burst forth. 
She clasped her hands frantically, and beat 
her bosom wildly, when she realised the 
stern fact that he was hers no longer, had 
gone from her for ever ; and then the over¬ 
strained nerves gave way, and with a cry of 
anguish she fell prostrate upon the floor, 
rigid as in death, the victim of a love that 
had centred itself with terrible strength in 
this man who cared not in the least for 
Iter. 

Theresa Dumbarton lay to all appear¬ 
ance dead, when some time later she 
was fqund by the servant who came to an¬ 
nounce that luncheon was ready. The 
maid had been to her boudoir and bed¬ 
chamber, but, not finding her there, had 
sought her in the library, where she dis¬ 
covered her inanimate form lying pros¬ 
trate as though death’s stroke had sud¬ 
denly fallen upon her. The girl shrieked 
aloud and fled from tlie room to the 
presence of General Dumbarton, who 
was .awaiting his niece’s appearance at 
the midday meal ; and with a white, | 
scared face the maid informed him that 
Miss Theresa was dead. There was a 
general rush made to the library, and the 
still lifeless form was raised and taken to 
her bed ; and there*Theresa lay for many 
weeks, hovering between life’s fitful bright¬ 
ness and death’s overshadowing gloom— 
dead to the hopes that had but lately been 
hers j dead"£o the wrong, the grief that 
had borne down her spirit and quenched all 
its aspirations for eyer towards any noble 
and tender influ^ces, The constraint 
Theresa had put upon her feelings had 
been too much for her; the forcing back 
of tears which would have relieved her 
swelling bosom, oppressed with rage and 
mortification, had made the hot current of 
life to surge up to the brain, and in a fit 


she fell down, and there had lain in happy 
unconsciousness of the ruin of her life, for 
the internal struggle had conquered for a 
time both bodily and mental energies. 
After this breakdown, fever ensued, and for 
weeks this proud beauty lay in the help¬ 
lessness of childhood, and no one expected 
that she would ever rise again from her 
bed to renewed strength. 

But youth holds tenaciously to life, and 
with inconceivable energy battles with the 
dread foe, striving to wrest from it the 
dearly-clung-to-hopes of existence. Where 
no organic disease is, the vital spark is 
hard to quench ; and so Theresa Dumbar¬ 
ton’s strong vitality bore her through the 
struggle with the tell destroyer, and she 
broke from the chains under which she had 
been held in weakness of body and mind. 
Yet from the grasp of the vanquishing 
power she rose not subdued in spirit, but 
with all the evil trails of her character 
stronger within her, and holding ascend¬ 
ancy over her. 

_ Captain Fitzmaurice had not fully nego¬ 
tiated for the sale of his commission, and 
he lost no time in getting his leave can¬ 
celled, and then made his arrangements 
for returning to India at onre ; and on the 
same vessel that brought him back 
Gabrielle Strathway went under the charge 
of Major and Mrs. Errington to join her 
father and mother. Her two younger 
sisters, whose education was not considered 
completed, were left at the seminary at 
which she had been educated ; and thus 
during the voyage the attachment that had 
germed on that night at the theatre grew 
and strengthened, and soon after their 
arrival at Bombay, Captain Fitzmaurice 
made known to Colonel Strathway the 
sentiments he entertained, and asked him 
for his daughter’s hand in marriage, to 
which he gave a willing consent, knowing 
Gabrielle loved the young soldier. 

When the announcement of the marriage 
in the Times met Thefesa’s eyes, her lips 
wreathed in a scornful smile, while her 
heart registered a second and more venge¬ 
ful vow to work ruin on her former lover's 
happiness. Colder and more stern she 
grew; but not for the sake of him who had 
deserted her did she intend to wear the 
willow before the world ; far from it—she 
resolved on assuming utter indifference, 
and also determined on accepting the first 
eligible husband who should offer himself, 
and become a distinguished personage in 
the state of matrimony. 

Thus, from amongst a host of admirers 
she chose a Polish noble, Count Jablonska, 
who was endowed with a vast amount 
of wealth and a considerable degree of 
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ugliness. But while holding the mainspring 
on which life’s enjoyment worked, what 
did it matter to her ? for manly beauty had 
destroyed her peace, and so long as she 
could shine resplendent in jewels, and be 
the leader of fashionable circles, the envy 
of her own sex, the bowed-down-to of the 
opposite, the renowned for beauty, accom¬ 
plishments, grandeur, hospitality, and 
charity to make her name honoured—what 
cared she if the man she wedded were per¬ 
fection or as hideous as the Veiled Prophet, 
since to the altar she could carry only a 
dead heart ? 

No offspring blessed her union ; had 
such been granted her, the icy bosom might 
have been thawed, and the softer emotions 
of womanly nature once more stirred 
within it. But after three years only of 
married life her husband was taken from 
her in a very sudden manner—killed by 
being thrown from his horse, and she was | 
left in youth a widow with an immense 
fortune, for he had settled his entire wealth 
upon her, which, in addition to her own 
pretensions, made her a prize indeed in the 
matrimonial mart, but one not to be won 
again either for love or for interest’s sake ; j 
for the world held not for her a hope or an : 
aspiration save that of revenge on him who 
had made life to her but a dreary blank, for 
but for him her heart might have responded 
to another love. 

It was not until her sisters death that 
her heart awakened to interest in any one ; 
and then it would have been stony indeed 
had not the chords of sympathy been 
touched by the fair young charge who was 
left to her by her dying sister to befriend. 

Gertrude Dumbarton had married con¬ 
trary to her uncle’s wishes, and there had 
been no intercourse between them saving 
an occasional letter when her money was 
remitted to her; for General Dumbarton 
considered a struggling artist, although a 
gentleman, a very ineligible husband for 
his niece, and he resented her disregard 
of his advice in the matter, believing that 
the man coveted her fortune, which was 
not so. He had vainly struggled to gain 
fame, like many others; and Gertrude 
found a sad reverse in life, for her fortune 
gradually melted away through drawing so 
frequently on the capital to enable them to 
live. Her husband’s health had failed 
through over-taxing his energies, and 
through disappointment at his unremune- 
rated labours, he fell into bad health; and 
then a lingering illness with protracted 
suffering rendered him incapable of carry¬ 
ing on nis labours, causing him to become 
entirely dependent on his wife’s means for 
existence; and as his continued illness 


| caused a heavy outlay, the funds became 
considerably reduced. She nursed her 
husband with the tenderest care, but her 
strength was not equal to the strain on her 
eneigies in day ana night attendance on 
him, and utter prostration of the nervous 
system followed. Thus, not many months 
after the death of Ferdinand Leonard his 
wife was gathered to the tomb in which he 
reposed, and Hyacinth, her only child, 
was left an orphan. 

The sisters had been long estranged 
through this unfortunate marriage; but 
when Mrs. Leonard became aware that her 
own life was about to terminate, she sent 
for her sister Theresa, to the care of whom 
she left her little girl; and the desolate- 
hearted woman undertook the charge, with 
a promise to her dying sister to watch over 
her with a mother’s care ; and this sweet, 
engaging child seemed sent by Heaven to 
soften the hardness of the Countess 
Jablonska’s heart, and to win her to gentler 
instincts. 

The loving attentions of this bright little 
girl soothed the sore heart of the Countess, 
and won her from dwelling on the burning 
memories of her humiliation. Hyacinth 
had heard from her mother that the early 
life of her aunt had been blighted by the 
desertion of a lover to whom she had been 
most devotedly attached, which circum¬ 
stance had caused her nature to become 
hard and stern ; and the affectionate girl 
felt a tender pity towards this cold, proud 
woman whose happiness had been wrecked, 
and who dragged on a life of ruined hopes 
without a tear, without a sigh over the 
memory of what she had lost. But none 
knew that this apparent calm was all upon 
the surface, and that many a stormy con¬ 
flict raged within her breast in the hours 
when no eyes could mark the strife with 
the feelings that tore her inmost soul. 
Alas 1 none could draw that wretched 
woman from her haunting memories, when 
in the midnight hours she lay with wakeful 
eyes and excited brain, ruminating on the 
past. No, none could ever know what the 
dreary hours of midnight were to that self- 
contained woomn whose disappointment 
had never found utterance ; how the spirit 
groaned when none could hear ; how the 
fiery passion of rqyenge flamed within that 
heart; how the restlessness of hope de¬ 
ferred of finding vengeance made her 
bitterest torture and caused her downy 
bed to be one of thorns. 

But Hyacinth’s tenderness might in time 
have softened her aunt’s heart even to the 
subduing of this thirst for revenge which 
she had nursed when no love seemed 
destined to be hers, had not the demon 
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spirit been again aroused to fury by a coin¬ 
cidence later on which made all the jarring 
chords of the past ring a discordant peal 
within her breast, and set it on fire once 
more withstrongerandmorefiendish desires. 
So it was that the years glided on, the 
serpent slumbering, but still nursed, within 
her bosom, at last to uncoil itself, and with 
its subtle poison to doom to death an inno¬ 
cent victim. “Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord ;" and who shall thrust the weapon 
unto death when it is His will that it shall 
not do its deadly work ? 

CHAPTER IV. 

f APTAIN FITZMAURICE’S 
marriage had proved a very happy 
one, for he was a most devoted 
husband, and his wife loved him 
almost to idolatry. She had brought him 
with her deep and tender affection a hand¬ 
some dowry, which he had not calculated 
on, for his love had been fperfectly disin¬ 
terested. He thought not of gold when he 
sought the fair Gabrielle Strathway for his 
wife ; he knew not that her father had 
married an heiress, and that his bride 
would bring him aught save the love he 
coveted, and was only surprised when the 
deeds were placed in his possession, show¬ 
ing him that she was not portionless. 

There was but one thing wanting to 
make their happiness complete, one wish 
only of their hearts ungratified—the desire 
to have a son, and this had been denied 
them. Six daughters had been bom con¬ 
secutively, three of whom had died in early 
infancy ; and after a lapse of ten years all 
hope was yielded up of a male heir being 
granted to them. 

But when it had been believed by all 
that no more olive-branches were to 
flourish in the Fitzmaurices’ home, there 
came one day to the regiment the startling 
announcement from the Nielghcrry Hills, 
where Mrs. Fitzmaurice had gone for the 
benefit of her health, that the long-denied 
wish had been granted, and a son, a noble 
boy, bom. Mjrs. Fitzmaurice’s life had 
nearly been the sacrifice in the bestowal 
of this precious gift to her* husband, whose 
desire for it had been even greater than 
her own ; tm&as she continued in a weaker 
state of liSilth for sgpne time alter, it 
was deemed advisable that she should 
return to England to recruit her strength. 

The three daughters had been sent home 
a few years previously, to be put to school; 
and they were, after their mother's arrival 
in England, placed in a seminary in 
France, where they remained for several 
years. There also Fate had placed 


Hyacinth .Leonard; and a great intimacy 
sprang up between these girls. They had I 
become drawn together in very close ties, 
of friendship, particularly Geraldine, to 
whom Hyacinth’s heart went out at once,, 
for in many respects the tastes of these two 
girls harmonised, and thereby the bonds of 
friendship became more closely cemented. 
But Hyacinth knew not these friends by 
the name of Fitzmaurice, but by one only 
recently assumed, under which they had 
entered the seminary, having resigned that 
of Fitzmaurice when , they left the Misses 
Lowther’s establishment in Kensinglon. 

Colonel Fitzmaurice remained in India 
until he had served the appointed time to 
entitle him to retirement on full pay ; and 
the reason he bore no longer the name of 
Fitzmaurice was because he had unexpec¬ 
tedly come into property through the 
death of an old unde, an elder brother of 
his mother, which had necessitated the 
change of patronymic to that of the 
maiden one of his mother; so under the 
name of Blencaime his wife had returned 
to England. Thus, then, had Hyacinth 
only known these new friends by their 
recently assumed name, for they had never 
mentioned to her that change of name had 
been necessary ; and had she been told of 
the circumstance, she would still have re¬ 
mained in ignorance of their being the 
daughters of the man against whom her 
aunt entertained such an invincible hatred, 
for she had never been told by her mother 
who was the person that had made the 
ruin of her aunt’s happiness. 

As soon as Colonel Blencaime returned 
to his native country, he and his wife 
settled themselves with their baby-boy at 
Dunoon, and thither went Hyacinth on a 
visit to her friends when school intercourse 
had ended by the completion of their 
education. 

The Countess had allowed her niece to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the Blen- 
cairne family in entjre ignorance of this 
name having been only recently adopted, 
and of Colonel Blencaime being no other 
than her ci-devant lover, Captain Fitz¬ 
maurice ; she had been on a foreign tour, 
and had not seen the announcement in the 
Times of the change of name, and all un¬ 
consciously had she permitted her niece to 
accept the hospitality of those on whom 
her heart’s direst hatred rested. 

When Hyacinth described Mrs. Blen- 
cairne as the sweetest and loveliest woman, 
and Colonel Blencaime as one of the 
handsomest and most fascinating of men, 
Theresa smiled at her niece’s rhapsodies, 
and thought that the charming pair who 
had so completely won Hyacinth’s heart 
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would be an acquisition to her o.wn circle, 
could she but make (heir acquaintance; 
and she directed Hyacinth to write and 
invite her friend Geraldine to come on a 
visit to them ; but the invitation was de¬ 
clined, the excuse given of a prior engage¬ 
ment having been made to some other 
friends. So time went on, and no light 
was shed around the Countess as to 
the antecedents of the Blencairne family, 
whom Hyacinth thought none else could 
equal. 

Hut the time was not far distant when 
with a startling shock the fact would be 
xevealcd to her that her own niece had 
eaten of the bread of her bitterest enemies; 
and that Hyacinth had learned to love and 
respect these whose ruin she had resolved 
to compass. Nothing had transpired to 
raise in her mind the smallest suspicion as 
to whom these friends of her niece’s were ; 
but from some details into which Hyacinth 
had entered, Colonel Blencairne had been 
led to the conclusion that the young friend 
of his daughter’s was the niece of Theresa 
Dumbarton, whom he had believed to be 
dead ; as through her seclusion after her 
husband’s decease, a report had gone 
abroad and reached him in the East that 
she had departed this life. From Hyacinth’s 
late conversations, however, he had gleaned 
the assurance of her being still in existence, 
and he warned his daughters to' give no 
confidences relative to the changes their 
circumstances had undergone, to let no 
hint drop as to what their name had been, 
for he did not see why their friendly inter¬ 
course should be disturbed through the 
enmity nursed in the bosom of Hyacinth's 
aunt, which it most certainly would be if 
the Countess became aware of the fact that 
her niece’s entertainer was identical with 
the William Fitzmaurice who had wrecked 
her dearest hopes. Thus in the secrecy 
observed Hyacinth continued to enjoy the 
hearty welcome extended to her by the 
man who had turned her aunt’s happiness 
to misery. 

But by an unfortunate coincidence the 
friendship of the younger members was 
doomed to-be disturbed, though not an¬ 
nulled; by the clashing of life’s dearest 
interests ; for Geraldine Blencaime’s 
dazzling beauty caused, her to become the 
rival of Hyacinth, while quite unconscious 
of the fact of a wrong being done to her 
friend. 

While visiting a family in the Isle of 
Wight, Hyacinth had met a young sprig of 
nobility, Lord Jasper Wilde, who had be¬ 
come very much enamoured with her, and 
had gone nearly to the length of a pro¬ 
posal, when a sudden summons came for 


him to attend the death-bed of his step¬ 
mother, who had been as a mother to him. 
He still kept Hyacinth in tender remem¬ 
brance, and would have married her, had 
he not been thrown into the society of one 
far more lovely and attractive in every 
respect, in whose presence all memory of 
his former love was blotted out, her image 
for ever banished from his mind. Geraldine 
Blencairne was staying with a cousin of 
her mother in Yorkshire when Lord Jasper 
Wilde came to the neighbourhood on a 
visit to his uncle, Sir Lionel Maunder, who 
was on intimate terms with Mr. Frankfort, 
the husband of Geraldine’s cousin ; and 
Lord Jasper at once lost his heart and all 
memory of the girl whom he had led to 
believe should become his wife. 

Geraldine was the facsimile of her 
mother, whose beauty was of no common 
type ; and the same sweetness of manner 
that had distinguished Gabrielle Strath- 
way lent its power to her daughter’s 
charms. It was at a dinner-party at Sir 
Lionel Maunder’s that Lord Jasper first 
met Geraldine, and his host had assigned 
to him the agreeable office of taking her 
in to dinner. During the repast the spell 
of her loveliness and winning grace fell 
over him and bound him in a trance of 
forgetfulness of aught else but her, even to 
the satisfying of his appetite. Geraldine 
was a very superior girl, a cleverer woman 
than her mother; and she possessed in¬ 
numerable advantages over Hyacinth 
besides that of beauty, for she had studied 
more, and had a wider store of informa¬ 
tion, a greater compass of intellect. Lord 
Jasper had never met one in whom so 
many rare qualities were combined, one so 
sweetly attractive; and he left Sir Lionel 
Maunder’s irrevocably, madly in love. 

To Geraldine also had come an awaken¬ 
ing from the common realities of life to a 
sense of a deeper feeling stirring within 
her bosom, an emotion she had never 
before experienced when ardent glances 
rested on her; for the eyes that sought 
hers so continually with such earnest 
tenderness in them matte her heart beat 
as it had never done before. Yet she knew 
not that these *new feelings were the soft 
thrills of love playing for the first time on 
that organ whose music is sweet and silent, 
which breathes wily to the sympathetic 
soul. x 

This tremulous happiness was love, 
which from the still depths was springing 
forth, apd like some fair floweret through 
night’s shade bursting from earth’s tender 
bosom to show its infant petals to the light 
of day. Love; yes, love which makes joy 
to some hearts and grief to others; love 
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which makes life an Elysium or a desert 
of parched, dead hopes whence no green 
memories can spring to make glad exis¬ 
tence. But let us hope that in the Elysian 
bower Geraldine’s love may flourish fair, 
and fresh, and sweet; that no storms of 
life may pass over it, and blight the bright¬ 
ness of its hopes; that it may bloom on 
unshaken by li'e’s tempests, as had that 
other love of which she was the offspring. 
* * * * 

Hyacinth Leonard had returned from 
the Isle of Wight in high spirits, since 
which time she had been living under a 
happy delusion, which was, alas 1 to be but 
too soon rudely dispelled. She had in¬ 
formed the Countess of Lord Jasper’s devo¬ 
tion to her, and of his having expressed his 
intention of coming to Windsor to pay his 
respects to her aunt, and the Countess 
Jablonska was almost as much elated as 
her niece at the conquest she had achieved, 
for she knew the Wildes to be an ancient 
and most wealthy family, and she could 
therefore desire no more eligible a husband 
for the girl in whom her soul was now 
wrapped up. 

When in the Isle of Wight, Hyacinth 


believed .to be her own. The letter was 
from Geraldine Blencairne, and it raa 
thus— 

11 1 ought, dearest Hyacinth, to have replied to 
your kind letter long ere this, but I really have not 
had a moment to spare even to tell you of my 
great happiness, for Jasper is so very exacting, lie 
will not allow me to think of any one but himself. Ir 

Hyacinth’s heartbeat wildly as her eyes 
rested on that name, and her cheeks and 
lips grew deathly white, a cold chill creep¬ 
ing through her veins, for a presentiment 
was stealing its shadowy form over her but 
now joyous spirit. Jasper! who was thi3 
Jasper who thus appropriated her friend ? 
Was he another ot the same name, or was 
he her Jasper, false and faithless to the 
love he had awakened in her bosom ? She 
read on with the terrible presentiment 
growing stronger, causing her breath to 
come in painful gasps— 

"I must tell you the secret as yet unknown to 
any but my own family, for you being one of my 
dearest friends, ought to be made aware of the 
event about to take place shortly, particularly as 
you will be called upon to officiate on the occasion, 
and it will be necessary for you to think about youc 
bridesmaid's dress.” 


had been on several pleasure-parties in 
Lord Jasper’s yacht, and his attentions to 
her had been so marked that every one be¬ 
lieved an engagement existed between 
them. But Lord Jasper had not gone so 
far.as a declaration, though he had told 
her’that he would lose no time in coming 
to see her as soon as it should be in his 
power after the obsequies were over; and 
Hyacinth fondly trusted in all he said, 
little knowing how very soon Love some¬ 
times spreads his wings and seeks another 
resting-place. 

Thus had time flowrt by, and Hyacinth 
hoped in vain for the presence of him so 
dpar to her, but she had neither seen nor 
heard anything of the gay Lothario who 
had made such faithful promises of a speedy 
return. Yet she never doubted, though 
she wondered at his delay, but kept hoping 
still, as so many do, that something unfore¬ 
seen had happened to prevent his word 
from being kept. But. while wondering 
and hoping in trembling expectation every 
day, a loiter came, but not from him, 
althougE?ft brought tidings of him. This 
letter came to shake Jfer trust in him which 


The intangible fear, the creeping chill 
grew greater as Hyacinth read of matters 
having come to such a crisis ; she longed 
to know, yet dreaded to read on, and accept 
the certainty of what was only now a 
terrible suspicion, and she turned the 
letter upside down and held it so awhile 
ere she could summon courage to go on 
with the perusal of the next page, on which 
she felt her doom was written. Then she 
sighed a deep-drawn sigh, and proceeded— 

•‘I have only been engaged six weeks; engaged 
to one of the most—no, no, I will not descant upon 
him, you must form your own estimate of him ; but 
write soon and congratulate me. 1 met my love in 
Yorkshire, and ere I had been a week acquainted 
with him, Lord Jasper Wilde bad made me an 
| offer of marriage.” 

The letter dropped from Hyacinth’s hand!, 
and she sank into it chair, white and gasp¬ 
ing. It was even so ; her friend had robbed 
her of her lover ; and, oh 1 what mockery 
of her grief 1 she asked her to congratu¬ 
late her ; wanted her to st^nd and see the- 
man she loved plight his vows to her t 
How could she do it ? Slowly she picked 
up the letter, and read again— 


she deemed that nought could do; and 
then a dark curtain seemed to fall over 
life’s brightness for ever. She had taken 
the letter with a glad smile, but ere 
she had perused the first page her heart 
stood still with a deadly fear, for on that 
page was twice inscribed in endearing 
terms the name of him she loved, him she 


“Jasper is very urgent that our marriage should: 
take place at once, but papa will not hear of it 
he thinks it too soon after a burial to have a, 
marriage. Jasper says it shall be a quiet wedding 
if he will say in three months’ time instead of six* 
It has been love at first sight with us. as with papai 
and mamma; and theirs has been such a happy 
marriage, and they are lovers still, as you must have 
observed. I cannot write another line, for Jasprr 
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is calling me ; lie has just come to take me for a 
drive, so adieu, dearest friend, with our united loves. 

“ Ever yours fondly, 

" Gerrie.” 

Hyacinth was stunned at first by the 
shock of her friend’s announcement; but 
at last tears fldwed and relieved her aching 
bosom. She could not blame Geraldine, 
for she was ignorant of what had passed 
between Lord Jasper Wilde and herself; 
she had never even named Lord Jasper to 
her, as she wished to give Geraldine a sur¬ 
prise when all should have been settled 
between them, believing herself sure of an 
unwavering affection. Thus she intended 
keeping her secret close, and only just to 
write as Geraldine had done, giving the 
information, with therequest for her toact as 
her bridesmaid. No one but her aunt was 
to be made aware, and to her she had re¬ 
vealed the hopes Lord Jasperhad inspired ; 
but now she found herself rivalled by her 
own friend. 

As Hyacinth sat weeping, the Countess 
entered, equipped for a drive, and looked 
wonderingly at the drooping figure in the 
easy chair. “ What is the matter, child ? ” 
asked she, seeing the traces of tears. “ I 
expected to find you ready; go and get 
your things on at once ? ” 

Hyacinth gave a gasping sob, and said 
that she did not feel well, and would rather 
stay at home. 

You were well enough half-an-hour 
ago ; there is something in that letter that 
has upset you. Who is it from ?” taking 
up the letter and reading it, and then 
flinging it from her in wrath, she cried— 
44 So another traitor steals a woman’s heart 
and tramples upon it!” 

This was the first allusion she had ever 
made to her own early history; but she 
was enraged, and for the moment was 
thrown off her guard. Then in scornful 
accents she added— 

“ And your dearest friend has taken your 
lover from you, eh 2 ” 

“All unknowingly, a'untic. I never told 
her aught concerning Lord Jasper ; I 
intended giving her a surprise when all 
should have been settled. Do not condemn 
Gerrie, auntie, for she is innocent of wrong 
towards me.” 

“Then keep your miserable secret, girl; 
•let none know that you cared for this 
traitor; let the flame of love devour your 
heart if you will, but never let it escape 
your lips.” > 

“ But he will tell her, perhaps ; and she 
wants me to be her bridesmaid. Oh, how 
can I bear to see him marry her ! ” 

“You need not; we will find some 
excuse,” said the Countess. 


“ But she will hear of none, I know; 1 
must do what she asks.’’ 

“ Rouse yourself, then ; do not fret about 
such a worthless thing as a man’s love: 
strive to forget him; get your things on 
and come with me.” 

“It will not be so easy to forget him, 
auntie. I loved him so well.” 

“ Never let him know it, then, Hyacinth ; 
give him no such triumph as the knowledge 
that you mourn the loss of his love. Let 
pride support you.” 

“ But, auntie, I am not so strong-minded 
as you are; 1 could not do as you have 
done.” 

“What do you mean?" asked the 
Countess, with flashing eyes and a livid face. 

‘ Oh, forgive me, auntie. I meant not to 
wound you ; but 1 know- 

“ What do you know?” interrupted the 
Countess, in great excitement. 

“ Only that you once had a disappoint¬ 
ment. 1 should not have dared to remind 
you of it, but in the midst of my own pain 
1 thought not of yours ; I believed, too, 
that you had buried all memory of that 
past.” ■ 

“ Great Heaven ! as if it could be buried 
but in my own grave !” murmured she. 

“Oh, auntie, lam so grieved that I should 
have alluded to it! ” 

“ How much do you know, girl ? Who 
told you?" asked the Countess again. 

“ My mother. I know no more than 
that you had a sorrow such as mine to bear. 
Dear auntie, forgive my thoughtlessness.” 

“ Let it pass, child. I know you would 
never do aught to pain me; but your 
mother should have had more sense than 
to speak on such a subject to a child like 
you ; though for prudence she was never 
lamed.” 

“ Condemn her not, auntie ; she told me 
only to make me more loving towards you.” 

“ It is well that you have reminded me 
of that time of suffering ; yes, and you can 
fortify yourself with the same pride which 
bore me through it if you choose. Pride 
stands us in good stead in such cases. Do 
not waste tears upon such, ac-he ■ Dry them 
now ; the drive will do you good. Yes, I 
will teach you to fbrget as 1 have done ; to 
forget! ” and theft she laughed a bitter 
laugh. 

So Hyacinth did<*er aunt’s bidding ; got 
equipped for the drive, and returned home 
in better spirits, for the Countess did her 
utmost to divert her mind from the de¬ 
pressing subject. Hyacinth loved truly, 
but she could never love with that depth.of 
passion which had made the death of her 
aunt’s happiness, nor could she crush 
down feeling as she had done. 
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CHAPTER V. 

f HE next day a visitor came, a mutual 
friend of Hyacinth and Geraldine, 
Kate Campbell, who had been in the 
Isle of Wight when Lord Jasper had 
been so attentive to Hyacinth. She was 
not a little surprised to find her so calm 
under her disappointment. Kate had also 
been warned that she was to hold herself 
ready to officiate on the occasion, and she 
came to discuss the matter with Hyacinth ; 
and the Countess said she must see about 
a suitable present for Hyacinth to make 
the bride. 

Kate’s letter was dated a day later than 
Hyacinth’s, and gave further particulars— 
namely, that they were to come to London 
to be married, as Lady Feathcrstonc de¬ 
sired that the wedding should take place 
there, and the bride and bridegroom 
to go to Wales, there to spend the 
honeymoon ; after which they were to go 
to Etherington Court, in Westmoreland, the 
family seat of the Earl of Etherington, the 
father of Lord Jasper. 

“Lady Featherstone !* exclaimed the 
Countess ; “what is she to the Blencairne 
family ?"a suspicion flashing upon her, she 
could not tell why. 

“ Lady Featherstone is Mrs. Blencairne’s 
aunt,” replied Kate Campbell; “ but here 
is a photograph of Geraldine, it has long 
beet^ promised to me, and she has been 
taken with Lord Jasper, and intends send- 
ingyou one. Hyacinth. They are speaking 
likenesses cf both, and had only just come 
from the photographer’s. They are indeed 
a handsome couple; Gerrie is lovely, 
exactly what her mother was, they tell me.” 

“Let me see,” said the Countess, ex¬ 
citedly. 

Kate Campbell withdrew from its 
envelope the photograph, and put it into 
the extended hand of the Countess, whose 
bosom was heaving with passionate emo¬ 
tions, for the memories that had been 
revived so painfully wete awakening the 
old enmity with redoubled force; and heart 
and brain were’lma chaos, a wild tumult of 
conspiring ideas, and treacherous, cruel 
thoughts of some way ip which to weave 
vengeance into friendship’s offering to 
make mffury for those she hated. The 
thoughthad atonce entsfred her subtle brain 
to make a bridal present the means of 
vengeance on this girl who had supplanted 
her niece, asher motherhadri vailed herself; 
and to punish thus both wrongs, for she 
felt certain of the identity then. 

With trembling fingers Countess Jab- 
lonska grasped the photograph: she looked 
upon the lovely lineaments, and then gave 


a violent, shiver, while an inarticulate 
sound escaped her lips, which seemed to 
have parted in acute pain; and then she 
sank down into a chair near her with a face 
white and distorted with the agony which 
had pierced her soul with the memory that 
this face forced upon her—the galling 
memory of that night at the theatre. It 
seemed as though Gabrielle Strathway’s 
eyes looked again into hers, just as they 
did across to the box in which she sat on 
that fatal night when her happiness met its 
destruction, for the girl was the image 
of her beautiful mother. 

“Are you ill, dear auntie?” asked 
Hyacinth, anxiously. 

“No, child, it is but a spasm of the 
heart to which I am subject; it will pass 
away presently ; you have no occasion to 
be in the least alarmed on my account, 
dear,” responded the Countess. 

“ You look so very pale, auntie ; let me 
get you a glass of wine ?” 

“No dear, nothing. I have a medicine 
which always relieves these attacks ; it has 
subsided now, and I am all right again. 
You said Blencairne is your friend’s name, 
did you not, Hyacinth ? ” 

“ Yes, Blencairne is the name,” answered 
she. 

“ But that was not always their name,” 
interrupted Kate. 

“No; what was their former name?”' 
inquired the Countess, in a voice that 
was strangely unnatural ; and the tones- 
were so tremblingly subdued that 
Hyacinth could not help feeling uneasy, 
although her aunt had said she was all 
right again. 

“ Fitzmaurice was Colonel Blencairne’s 
patronymic ; his mother was a Blencairne, 
and he took the name on his uncle’s 
demise, when he came into possession of 
the Blencairne estate.” 

“ I see,” replied the Countess ; then 
rising, she added, “I will nowgo to my room 
for awhile, and yog two can discuss the 
details of bridal arrangements, for which 
purpose you, Kate, have come, I am sure.” 

“You will take some of your medicine, 
auntie ? ” asked Hyacinth. 

“ Yes, dear, although I scarcely need it 
now.” And then she left the room, with a. 
steady step, as if nothing ailed her, but with 
a trembling heart. 

But her agitation had not escaped the 
quick perception of Kate Campbell, and 
she caught a gleam of light therefrom, for 
she had one day overhead part of a con¬ 
versation between Colonel and Mrs. Blen¬ 
cairne which she then did not understand. 
But now the secret chamber of Countess 
Jablonska’s heart had been in a sudden 
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and unexpected moment opened t<} her view; 
and Hyacinth also had seen the curtain 
lifted from the sacred shriile, and then 
knew who had been the worshipped idol of 
that now cold and apparently unimpres¬ 
sionable woman’s heart; and the revela¬ 
tion pained her excessively, for the daughter 
of the man who had wronged her aunt was 
her dearest friend ; and the mother of that 
friend had stolen her lover from her as 
Geraldine had unconsciously taken hers. 

The coincidence was a remarkable one ; 
and she could not but feel that her aunt 
viewed the double wrong as an aggravating 
circumstance, and was not therefore sur¬ 
prised at its having overcome her. But 
she never could have conceived a notion of j 
what a terrible tragedy would be performed 
in consequence on the bridal-day—of a 
devilish plot being concocted through 
revenge, to wipe out the debt which the 
Countess owed of hatred to that man. 
That her aunt’s brain could work out a j 
scheme so vile to bring everlasting sorrow 1 
upon a happy home she could never have 
dreamed. 

When Countess Jablonska reached her 
•own chamber she stood with clasped 
hands upon her forehead for awhile, as if 
gathering together her scattered reasoning 
powers into some firm resolve ; and as 
she stood trying to collect her ideas her 
face wore a very evil expression. But pre¬ 
sently she withdrew those jewelled fingers 
from her brows, and clasped her hands 
upon her bosom as if to crush its inward 
pain. For a short space she stood thus, 
and then once more came from her lips the 
malignant vows she had registered in her 
heart, the vow to work ruin to that man’s 
peace who had deserted her and scorned 
her ; and thus came forth her cruel 
soliloquy— 

“ The time is at hand, William Fitz- 
maurice, for me to pay you back according 
to your deserts. 1 have waited long, and 
almost hopelessly, for the hour of revenge, 
but the sweets 1 had begun to despair of 
ever tasting are now within my reach. Ay, 
revenge is sweet indeed! and how unexpect¬ 
edly the opportunity for it has come, and 
how eas'ily to be carried out, too. How 
■wondrously like the girl is to her mother ! 
she who came between me and the dearest 
hopes of my heart! and now this same 
hateful loveliness is it to wreck the happi- 
ress of my sistei-'s child ? the only human 
•tie to which I cling am I to see doomed to 
■despair like my own 1 This is not to be 
borne! twice thwarted,two hearts sacrificed 
under the same cruel spell of beauty’s 
power! It shall not be. Though Hyacinth 
may never marry this man, she shall not 1 


no, never shall the bond of union be con¬ 
summated to make Arr blessed at Hyacinth’s 
expense. This is his favourite daughter, 
too, they tell me, this Geraldine, who owns 
her mother’s treacherous loveliness, the 
witching spell of which deadened his heart 
to my own charms.” 

Again she clasped her hands, and wrung 
them frantically, for the memory was as a 
scorpion sting in her bosom; and then 
again she broke ip to passionate murmuring. 

“Ay, William Fitzmaurice, the time is at 
hand when you and I shall be quits, when 
the debt of vengeance shall be paid, and 
the bridal feast shall be to thee a feast of 
tears. Even as my heart has burned in the 
furnace of despair, so shall thine, and hers ; 
and even as mine has bled shalt thine weep 
tears of blood! ” 

* * * * 

Happy was tlie heart of Geraldine Blen- 
cairne while writing the letter that had 
pierced Hyacinth’s breast with cruel pain ; 
but had she known this her own happiness 
would have been greatly marred. Had she 
been aware that Lord Jasper Wilde had 
trifled with Hyacinth as he had done, she, 
in all probability, might have steeled her 
heart against him, for Geraldine was not a 
girl given to vain triumphs in subduing 
hearts which had owned allegiance to 
others ; and had she believed her lover 
to have been guilty of so cruel and dis¬ 
honourable an act as that of deserting 
Hyacinth for her sake, she would never 
have accepted his addresses. 

But “ ignorance is bliss; ” and so 
Geraldine’s happiness remained undis¬ 
turbed through her ignorance of the part 
Lord Jasper had acted. She had wondered 
at Hyacinth’s tardiness in offering her 
congratulations, and also at the spiritless 
tone of her letter when it did come ; but 
not the faintest shade of suspicion as to 
the real cause ever crossed her brain, for 
she knew not of Lord Jasper’s acquaintance 
with her fiiend, as he had never named 
Hyacinth to her. He had indeed forgotten 
all about the fair, light-hearted girl who had 
taken his fancy for a time,-the mention of 
her name not even reminding him. 

The preparatioits were going on rapidly 
for the approaching nuptials, and the home 
of the Blencairnes was full of mirth and 
happy excitement, iv-contemplation of the 
coming event. Dresses and jewels caused 
many an animated discussion, and Colonel 
Blencairne declared that his house was 
turned upside down, and that he would not 
sanction another marriage for many years 
to come, their heads being all turned with 
the fooleries of fashion; sometimes he 
would chafe his wife and accuse her ol 
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trying to look as young as her daughters, 
for in truth Mrs. Blencairne’s appearance 
was so very youthful that she had frequently 
been taken for an elder sister whilst out 
walking with her children. 

Proud indeed was Colonel Blencairne 
of his still beautiful wife and of his three 
fair daughters ; but his noble boy. was the 
very apple of his eye, and he, like Geraldine, 
bore a strikingresemblanceto his beauteous 
mother. There was not a happier home 
than that of Colonel Blencairne, for within 
it love and harmony reigned j and in the 
midst of so much true joy he had never 
given a thought to the vows of vengeance 
with which Theresa Dumbarton had deter- 
mined to blight his life. And now no 
thought obtruded itself, although she would 
soon know with whom her niece had been 
so closely associated—no thought that it 
was in this woman’s power to carry her 
threats of vengeance into execution. His 
heart was untroubled by any apprehension 
of perfidy from this old love who, perhaps, 
during all the years that had passed since 
that time, had forgotten her wrongs and 
buried their memories for ever. 

Under Hyacinth’s sweet influence he 
believed that she must have become abetter 
woman; and so she had in all save this 
one over-ruling power which held her still 
in Satan’s chains. But he knew not that 
a wronged woman, with a proud nature 
like Theresa Dumbarton’s, can never bury 
the Memory of a love rejected, for it is the 
bitterest drop in life’s bitter cup, to know a 
passion unreturned. 

Geraldine had conceived a strange fancy, 
which was to keep Lord Jasper in entire 
ignorance of who were to be her brides¬ 
maid 5, determining to have a train of very fair 
ones to surprise this connoisseur in female 
loveliness. In vain he beseeched to know 
who, beside her sisters, were to officiate ; 
but'she would not gratify his curiosity, only 
admitting that three of the sweetest of 
flowers would bloom in fresh beauty to 
grace her bridal train—Rose, Violet, and 
Hyacinth. But as she jested thus in the 
full joy of her hegrt, sne never dreamed 
that her happiness had been bought with 
the tears which had drenched the pillow 
of her friend. 

« :*&}> * • • 

/> 

“ Hyacinth, I think we had better go 
away for a change for a short time,” said 
Countess Jablonska to her niece, a few 
days after the visit of Kate Campbell. “ I 
have been wishing to vary our late mono¬ 
tonous life, and fancy that a trip to France 
will be both pleasant and beneficial to us 
both. 1 am sure it will be charming in 


Paris now. You will like to go, will you 

not, dear ? * 

“ Yes, auntie, 1 shall be so very pleased 
to go; and in Paris I am sure we will 
be able to find a suitable present for 
Geraldine.” 

“ Yes, dear, in Paris we shall certainly 
find something elegant enough to grace the 
person of your beautifulfriend}' 

Hyacinth thought that her aunt’s words 
were strongly emphasised and marked with 
irony. “ Your beautiful friend ” could bear 
two interpretations ; but she knew that 
Geraldine had not intentionally wronged 
her, and so she took no notice of the sar¬ 
castic tone, or what the words were intended 
to imply. There was n'o doubt now in her 
mind of the identity of Colonel Blencairne 
with her aunt’s recreant love, for her agi¬ 
tation on beholding the photograph, and 
the few words she had let fall regarding 
the traitor, were sufficient to prove to her 
the fact; and she made allowance for the 
irritability caused by combining events, 
and therefore made no comments on her 
remark. 

To Paris they accordingly went ; and in 
the constant round of sight-seeing and 
shopping. Hyacinth’s mind was diverted in 
some measure from her disappointment, 
and her spirits regained somewhat of their 
former buoyancy, while her aunt seemed, 
to have recovered her usual serenity. She 
took surprising interest in inspecting the 
various articles of chaste workmanship in 
jewellery displayed before her; but she 
appeared hard to please, finding nothing 
she deemed exactly what she would like as 
a present for her niece to make to the 
bride of Lord Jasper Wilde. 

U pon one occasion she addressed her¬ 
self in a language that Hyacinth did not 
understand, and the jeweller replied to her 
in the same ; and then, bidding Hyacinth 
to remain where she was, she accompanied 
him into an adjoining room, where she 
remained for some time closeted with him. 
She had spoken in®Italian, not wishing 
Hyacinth to know what she wanted, which 
was a private interview to discuss without 
reserve as to what she wished to have. 

The Countess was aware of this man’s 
having in his possession some ancient 
relics, ornaments of uncommon design 
and elegant workmanship, jewellery of 
great value of the time of Catherine de 
Medici, and it was her wish to see them, 
and choose something as a pattern. 
Amongst the articles he showed her was a 
bracelet of gold and enamel, some details 
of which he gave her. It was a serpent, 
the head of which was studded with 
precious stones, the body being flexible 
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and from its month hang a heart, also 
studded with gems, diamonds, and 
emeralds ; he also showed another similar 
to the first, but with rubies and diamonds. 
He told the Countess of the way in which 
they had pome into his possession, and 
entered into all the minutiae regarding 
them, and she then decided on having two 
of the same pattern, and gave him strict 
instructions regarding them. One was to 
have emerald eyes, this was for the bride, 
and the other to have ruby, which was for 
Hyacinth to wear at the wedding of her 
friend. These bracelets were of Venetian 
workmanship, and exquisitely beautiful; 
and after the Countess had given full 
directions she placed in the man’s hand a 
bank-note of a very large amount, which 
the obsequious tradesman received with a 
profound bow, and the most voluble and 
grateful acknowledgments of her munifi¬ 
cence ; and then the Countess Jablonska 
returned to her niece with a face beam¬ 
ing with smiles, and told Hyacinth that 
she had found something worthy to 
adorn so fair a bride as Geraldine 
Blencairne, the betrothed of Lord Jasper 
Wilde. 

'* But why not have let me see it ? ” 
asked Hyacinth. 

“No, dear ; I wish to surprise you, for 
you have never seen anything of the kind 
yet, and you and your friend are to have 
ornaments nearly alike—something beyond 
your conception and my powers of descrip¬ 
tion.” 

“ Dear auntie, you are so very good to 
me ; how can 1 ever repay you for all you 
have done for me ? ” responded Hyacinth, 
warmly. 

“Name it not, child. Are you not my 
own flesh and blood—the only living 
tie to bind me to earth ? On whom else 
should I spend the wealth in which my 
heart finds no enjoyment ? To whom leave 
it when I die but to you, my sister’s child?” 
Thus spoke the- Countess as she and her 
niece drove homewards, and Hyacinth 
took the hand of her aunt and kissed it 
with tears of gratitude in her eyes, for she 
truly loved this stern woman. 

But, alas ! this poor girl little knew what 
to her was to be the cost of her aunt’s 
affection for her—what the doom that this 
aunt’s love would bring upon hfcr. Oh, if 
she could but have seen into the heart that 
gave her all of tenderness that was left in 
her nature ! Oh, if she could but have 
known the wickedness of that heart in 
which love for her only dwelt, she would 
have shrunk from her in horror as she 
would from a serpent! 

The girl would fain have found some 


excuse if possible for absenting herself 
from a ceremony that would be very pain¬ 
ful to her to witness ; but she saw no way 
in which she could disengage herself from 
the promise she had made to Geraldine, 

| and she had nothing for it but to brace 
' herself with courage to stand the test of a 
meeting with Lord Jasper Wilde—a cruel 
trial indeed to stand at the altar and hear 
him plight his vows to her friend when he 
had all but told her that she should be his 
wife. 

And he; how would he feel when he 
saw again the one he had wronged? 
Would the fair, sad face touch his heart, 
and make him sorrow for the one whose 
hopes lay dead ? 

CHAPTER VI. 

S HE momentous day had arrived ; and 
the Blencairne family were all at 
Sir Humphrey Featherstone’s man¬ 
sion, preparing for the ceremony, 
which was to be performed at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. It had been arranged 
that Hyacinth should go early in the 
morning to Sir Humphrey Featherstone’s 
and dress there, otherwise she would have 
had along distance tocome to jointhebridal 
party. There were a large number of 
guests besides the Blencaimes in the 
house, and there was not a room to spare, 
or Hyacinth would have been asked to 
come on the eve of the bridal; and she 
had but little time to be with her friend 
ere the process of the toilet commenced. 

The cases containing the bracelets 
arrived from Paris the previous night, and 
the Countess told Hyacinth she was not to 
see them until the morning of the wedding, 
and had them put by her maid into 
Hyacinth’s trunk, sealed and addressed ; 
and when the bride was about to be 
attired, Hyacinth went into her room with 
the two cases in her hand, and presented 
Geraldine with her present, opening the 
other case to show her own, and then she 
observed that the ornaments Geraldine was 
to wear were of rubies-.av.d diamonds, the 
gift of Lord Jasper Wilde. 

“ Oh, how loVely they are !" exclaimed 
Geraldine. “This one seems made to 
suit my ornaments,” added she, pointing 
to Hyacinth’s blvcelet, “and I like it 
better than the green-eyed monster. 
Would it be quite the same to you, 
Hyacinth, to keep that one and give me 
the ruby and diamond bracelet; it seems 
to me as if I only wanted that to make my 
set complete.” 

“It is quite the same to me, dear, which 
I have, so take which pleases you best. 
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with my warmest wishes for your happi¬ 
ness ; and as my ornaments are of plain 
gold, any bracelet will suit them.” 

At that moment Mrs. Blencaime put a 
case into Hyacinth’s hand, a present from 
the bridegroom, a chain and pendant 
heart studded with emeralds, similar ones 
having been sent for each of the other 
bridesmaids. 

“ Well, this is strange,” said Hyacinth, 
“ for the bracelet is a capital match for it; 
one would be inclined to suppose that Lord 
Jasper knew about them. But now I must 
go and get adorned, or I shall be late, for 
my hair is unruly sometimes, and I have 
so much of it,” saying which she left the 
room. 

Hyacinth was nervous in the operation 
of dressing, and the maid saw that her 
hands trembled, and her face looked very 
pale; she observed also that tears some¬ 
times suffused her eyes, which she vainly 
struggled to keep back. Hyacinth’s ner¬ 
vousness retarded the progress of dressing, 
and caused her to be late, and a message 
came to tell her that the bridesmaids were 
all ready, only waiting for her, so hastily 
taking the bracelet from its case she put it 
into the maid’s hand, and asked her to 
fasten it on for her. 

As her maid clasped the bracelet, 
Hyacinth exclaimed, Oh, how you have 
pinched me ! but never mind, thank you ; 
it will not hurt long, I dare say,’’ and then 
she hastened downstairs and entered the 
carriage in which the others sat waiting 
for her. 

For a little while she felt a burning in 
her wrist under the bracelet; but in a short 
time it passed off, and she took no notice 
of the queer numb sensation that followed, 
and indeed all pain was forgotten save 
that at her heart when the bridegroom 
came forward to greet the bridesmaids. He 
started when he saw Hyacinth’s pale, thin 
face, and his conscience reproached him 
as he looked upon her altered appearance, 
for the eyes that once shone with a merry 
light met his then, grave and sad. 

“ Is this my dwjtg?” thought he; “ what 
a wretch I have been ! ” But the arrival of 
the bride put an end to W& self-accusations, 
and then the procession fnade its way to 
the altar fcKlfiue form. " 

_ As Hyacinth was Wheeling she felt a 
sickening faintness oppressing her, a dull 
pain in her arm also. She was suffering 
too much to think of Lord Jasper or any¬ 
thing else, and it was with great difficulty 
that she suppressed a cry of anguish. Her 
arm felt like two to her, for it had become 
enormously swollen all round, and dis¬ 
coloured both above and below where the 


venomous reptile entwined. With wonder¬ 
ful fortitude the girl bore her agony, never 
suspecting the real cause of it, for never 
could a thought against her aunt have 
entered her mind. She still believed that 
her flesh had been pinched into the clasp 
of the bracelet, and had no fear of dan¬ 
gerous consequences from it .But at last 
the torture had become insupportable, and 
she was fairly overcome by it; and just as 
the ceremony was concluded the long- 
repressed anguish found voice in a low 
moan, and before the altar she fell in a 
strong convulsion. A spasm of acute 
pain seized Lord Jasper’s heart as 
Hyacinth fell, for he believed that the 
poor girl had been overcome by the trial 
of meeting him again. 

There was consternation throughout the 
edifice ; a rushing of the spectators con¬ 
gregated therein to see what had happened, 
some believing that it was the bride who 
had fallen imo a swoon. But there was 
one whose eyes had never been withdrawn 
from the bride’s form, who knew that it 
was not she ; one who had watched her in 
deep anxiety and cruel expectation during 
the performance of the ceremony, and still 
she saw her standing all radiant in her 
youthful loveliness. Then, when she saw 
another sink down at the altar’s foot, she 
started to her feet, she forced her way 
through the crowd who in consternation 
looked on, for a frantic fear had rushed to 
her heart, a horrible foreboding which made 
her limbs tremble, her head turn giddy 
with the thought. Determinedly she forced 
her way through the throng, and many 
made way for this tall, stately woman, 
closely veiled, who had come to witness 
the ceremony; but as she reached the 
altar’s steps, and looked upon the prostrate 
form, she who had sat so still and calm 
until the terrible conclusion of the marriage 
rite, tore the veil from her face, and there 
stood revealed to the gaping throng the 
Countess J ablonsks^ 

Yes, the Countess Jablonska, who had 
come to witness the union of two young 
loving beings, and to gloat over the cutting 
asunder of those happily bound ties by 
the stroke of death; to sere and rejoice 
over her own cruel act, the work of a 
fiendish nature 1 But He who hath said— 
“Vengeance is mine,” had covered with 
His protecting angel’s wings the destined 
victim of a vengeful heart, and had doomed 
the Countess to a fearful punishment, by 
making the only being for whom her heart 
entertained a particle of love perish by 
her own murderous designs. 

For one moment Theresa, Countess 
Jablonska, looked upon the bridal-party ; 
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the man she had so madly loved; his 
lovely wife ; the bridegroom, and the bride 
standing beside him in all her wondrous 
beauty, but with fear, with horror depicted 
, in her countenance; one terror-stricken 
glance she- gave them, and passed on to 
the rigid form lying prone before the altar, 
and then there met her view the blackened, 
swollen arm, and the green-eyed monster 
encircling it; and in that moment she 
knew how Heaven had thwarted her 
fiendish purpose, and how the one she had 
doomed to a cruel death had been saved. 

For a few moments she stood transfixed 
with a horror inexpressible, a wild, bitter 
agony of soul which was dreadful to look 
upon, in the conviction that her sin had 
recoiled on her own head, the self-con¬ 
demnation of her own heart. In that silent 
abandonment to a voiceless grief, Countess 
Jablonska looked like a marble statue ; but 
into those downcast eyes there had crept a 
light—a wild, hunted expression, as she 
looked on the convulsive struggles of the 
suffering, girl ; and her brain was reeling 
under the horror of her own work. The 
Higher Power had dealt His judgment 
kindly, and He had chosen his own victim ; 
her niece, her best-beloved, was the sacri¬ 
fice to hervengeance; and she was desolate 
—left without one being to love or care for 
her. 

It was too much, this bereavement of 
all she held dear; and as she gathered the 
assurance that Heaven had in punishment 
doomed her to a future all dark and dreary, 
the brain which had conspired and carried 
out this dreadful plot gave way, and when j 
the eyes were raised from beholding her 
niece’s torture they were filled with a 
maniacal gleam. With a wild cry of 
baffled rage and despair, she flung her 
arms above her head ; she forced her way 
through the astonished and terrified spec¬ 
tators, and rushed out of the church a 
raving lunatic. But as she fled screaming 
through the street sh? was secured by the 
police and taken to an asylum, where she 
dragged out the remainder of her wretched 
existence; for reason had departed for 
ever from that subtle brain—now frenzied 
by unsubdued Passion’s power—in the 
recoil of vengeance on herself. 

This. was a horrible finale to the bridal 
ceremony, and assuredly the marriage 
feast proved but a feast of tears, as this 
cruel woman had predicted ; for Hyacinth 
had been fondly loved by all her friends, 
and her sad end was a great grief to them ; 
thus the homeward procession was a dismal 
one indeed, the drawn blinds of the house 
proclaiming a tale of woe. 

On the armbeing examined by a medical 


man, it was discovered that a deadly poison 
had been injected into the system through 
the punctured vein. As the bracelet was 
clasped around the victim’s arm, the snap 
pressed from beneath the tongue of the 
serpent a fang which pierced the flesh with 
its sharp point, and which then sprang 
back as the snap closed in, and a virulent 
poison issued out, and passed into the 
wound, the venom being thus inserted into 
the vein that had been pierced, a glutinous 
matter first issuing and surrounding the 
puncture, preventing blood from escaping ; 
thus the poison continued to flow gently 
from the head of the monster, the head and 
neck of which had been charged with it. 
The unsuspecting victim while suffering 
such pain dreamt not of danger, and so she 
bore unflinchingly her torture, hoping 
soon to be released from it. An invention 
so cruel could never have been conceived 
by her; it was most ingeniously con¬ 
trived, most marvellously executed ; but a 
most perfidiously diabolical conception of 
heart and brain, beautiful in its natural¬ 
ness, and, alas ! too natural in its fatal 
power. When the bracelet was removed 
from the arm the spring went back that 
had been pressed down by the snapping, 
the valve closing again on the fang and 
hiding it from sight; and not until 
minutely examined and tested did this 
merciless instrument of death show the 
mystery of its mechanism, for only the 
pressure of the arm upon the spring 
caused it to act, and make the poisoning 
fluid flow forth. 

It was never known whence the Countess 
procured this treacherously deadly orna¬ 
mental weapon, for the only one who could 
have thrown any light on the subject was 
powerless to do so ; but it was only too 
well known for whose death it had been 
intended, for the fellow-bracelet on Lady 
Wilde’s arm which had been given to 
Hyacinth was perfectly harmless. The 
similarity of the two presents might have 
disarmed suspicion had there been any idea 
of foul play, but none would have thought 
an infernal machine of satfh alluring beauty 
could ever have been invented for carrying 
out vengeance. * It was not supposed to 
have been the* emanation of Countess 
Jabionska’s own' brain, but that she had 
known of such hoVvible instruments for the 
destruction of life, and had had some one 
to aid her in obtaining it, whose conscience 
could be quieted by a handsome douceur. 
It was a foul plot, most skilfully carried out 
by a cold-blooded, unprincipled woman; 
and had it not been for the matching of 
Hyacinth’s bracelet with the bridegroom’s 
present to his bride, she would to a cer- 
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tainty have been the victim, and would 
have suffered the horrible death of the 
innocent girl who lay a disfigured corpse, 
cut off from life in her youth and beauty, a 
sacrifice to malignant hatred. 

A terrible gloom had fallen upon those 
who with joyful hearts had gone to the 
hymeneal altar; and weeping was heard 
where mirth’s glad voice only should have 
resounded. On the bride’s fair brow, 
which should have been illumined with the 
light of her happy love, there hung the 
cloud of sorrow ; and with wild. terror in 
her eyes she looked down upon the twin 
serpent encircling her wrist, as if dreading 
a similar fate, not knowing whether the 
same fatal power might not be secreted 
within its coils ; for she knew not then why 
one bracelet had been constructed as a 
subtle weapon of destruction, and the other 
harmless, while to all appearance exactly 
alike in every visible form but the gems 
with which they were set to distinguish 
them. 

The mystery, however, regarding the 
true serpent power of the one was soon to 
be explained by her father, to whom it at 
once became apparent that revenge to¬ 
wards himself had been the motive 
actuating the Countess ; but he did not 
know that the second wrong committed by 
Lord Jasper Wilde had awakened to life 
the slumbering demon and instigated her 
to this cruel deed. It was not until long 
afterwards that he learnt from Lord 
Jasper’s own confession that he had been 
an admirer of Hyacinth, and had nearly 
pledged himself to her ; and then it be¬ 
came plain why his innocent daughter had 
been the chosen victim of this cruel 
woman; but Heaven had turned the weapon 
back upon the Countess Jablonska in a 
most frightful tragedy. 

Horror filled every soul, and depressed 
every heart; and tears flowed from many 
eyes that ought to have beamed only with 
smiles ; and the bridesmaids seemed like 
drooping flowers over which a terrible 
storm had passed and bowed their beau¬ 
teous heads ; for to them it was a solemn 
warning of howP'Soon life may be cut short 
in its early promise, §s also a caution 
against the indulgence of rancorous feel¬ 
ings which^if cherished by a stern nature 
and unculmed will, can Wad to such horrible 
results as had occurreu ; thus each learned 
a lesson never to be forgotten, and treasured 
a memory of one whose bright example was 
worthy of imitation. 

Lady Wilde pressed a kiss of eternal 
farewell on the lips of the friend she had 
esteemed so warmly, and her eyes were 
overflowing wi.li bitter tears asshedeparted 


with her husband from that dealh-sliadowed 
domicile - but no superstitious presenti¬ 
ments relative to her own future intruded 
themselves to dim the prospect of her life 
as Lord Jasper’s wife, for into that future 
she looked in the full confidence of a loving 
and trusting heart, with hopes of entire 
happiness. And Lord Jasper could not 
chide his bride for the showers that fell 
from her dear eyes, although they made 
his own heart sadder, for he knew how well 
she had loved the victim who had been 
sacrificed to spare her to him ; and though 
his own soul was very sorrowful for the 
fate of this fair girl, his first love, cut 
off in her early bloom, he yet breathed its 
silent thanksgiving to Him whohadaverted 
the doom from the beloved of his own 
bosom. His heart had condemned him 
when his eyes first rested on the changed 
face of the once happy Hyacinth, whom he 
had tried to win, and then left to sorrow 
over the fond dreams he had taught her to 
indulge in ; and he would fain have seen 
her living still and blessed with the devo¬ 
tion of some good man who could have 
appreciated her worth; but to wish her 
back, spared from her fearful doom, he 
never could, for his own sweet love’s sake, 
whose life would have been the forleit, 
and he be left to drag out his existence in 
the agony of a widowed heart, mourning 
for a love that could never be replaced by 
another. 

Hyacinth was fair and sweet as the 
flower the name of which was hers ; and 
as the years passed by in quick succession 
to the sacred anniversary of her cruel 
death, the day was kept in thoughts of her 
by all her friends; and upon her grave by 
loving hands were laid garlands of those 
sweet spring flowers, with tears of true 
friendship flowing to consecrate these 
offerings to the memory of the dead ; 
while on the tomb erected to her in sacred 
remembrance by Colonel Blencairne were 
those sweet blossoms carved in clusters 
true as life, beneath which were engraved 
the words— 

" Fairer than these, sweet Hyacinth, thou bloomcst 
in Heaven." 

If to live beloved is sweef, free from the 
heartburnings of jealous hearts, how much 
sweeter to be remembered under the 
shadows of the tomb, and’ thence to be 
recalled with*praise and blessings on the 
name of the sleeper in death; for alas! 
how many pass into the depths of earth 
and there repose while heedless footsteps 
trample o’er the soil wherein the good and 
the forgotten lie, thought not of by those 
who should mourn their loss. 
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Theresa, Countess Jablonska, had ab¬ 
solved herself of the vow Theresa'Dumbar- 
lon had made, butat what a terrible cost had 
she blighted those bridal rejoicings ! She 
had in some measure revenged herself on 
the man she h;id hated, but the deadliest 
portion had fallen upon her own head, for 
from that hour she was perfectly reason¬ 
less, the curse of insanity making life to 
her an utter blank ; and thus she continued 
until death claimed her, and in mercy took 
her, covering her sin in the silence of the 
grave. But she died amongst strangers, 
with no loving hand to minister to her 
comfort, and none to mourn her loss or to 
shed a tear upon her dishonoured tomb. 
Far away in the East was the only relative 
she possessed ; a cousin towards whom she 
had never had any kindly feelings, for 
Ernest Dumbarton scrupled not to tell 
her of her faults; and so the cousins 
consequently became estranged from one 
another, for Theresa could not tolerate any 
one whom she knew to be observant of her 
imperfections, far less one who was daring 
enough to point them out to her, a liberty 
which Ernest thought he had a right to 
take, and delighted in doing. 

This antagonism had been a source of 
vexation to General Dumbarton, as he had 
been desirous of a union between Theresa 
and his son ; but Ernest had so decidedly 
expressed his sentiments to be in opposi¬ 
tion of any such relationship, and also 
declared that he wished the man joy of 
his bargain who linked himself with her, 
that his father, seeing there was no 
chance of his altering his opinion, gave 
up the idea altogether. So Ernest Dum¬ 
barton became the inheritor of the wealth 
of the Countess, which she had willed to 
Hyacinth, to prevent his claiming a share 
of it, and the possessor of some millions 
of money, besides jewels of great value. 
This was a lucky turn of Fortune’s wheel 
for him, he being anything but a rich man, 
and having a large family of sons and 
daughters to be provided for, and so Dame 
Fortune was in this instance kind—dis¬ 
pensing her favours where they were truly 
acceptable, instead of lavishing them to be 
hoarded, in the miser’s safe, or to be 
wasted in prodigality. Ernest Dumbarton 
was one with a large heart and an open 
hand, and where the golden shower fell it 
brought forth richly; for in the heart where 
the germ of generosity had ♦a.in powerless 
to spring and disperse abroad, it then be¬ 


gan to grow and give plentifully of its 
fruit; and the fortune that bad thus so un¬ 
expectedly come to him helped to make 
happy many homes, for of his goods he 
gave not grudgingly, and his heart rejoiced 
in the power that had become his to make 
others glad. 

Strange to tell, some years afterwards it 
happened that Major Dumbarton and 
Colonel Blencairne met again in London 
and renewed their former intimacy, for 
Major Dumbarton saw no cause for blaming 
Colonel BJencairne because he could not 
love his cousin, and assured him that he 
considered matters had been most merci¬ 
fully directed in his escape from a 
female tyiant, whose temper would have 
made his life a curse to him had he wedded 
her. 

This renewed friendship brought the 
younger members of the two families into 
social intercourse, and the natural results 
followed, for an attachment grew between 
Wilmot Dumbarton, a clever young 
solicitor, and fair Grace Blencairne, which 
was very soon consummated in wedlock’s 
bonds, under happier auspices than the 
marriage of her sister with Lord Jasper 
Wilde. But not in the sweet spring-time, 
when hyacinths were in bloom, did this 
bridal cortc«c wend its way to the sacred 
edifice, nor to the same one in which the 
horrible tragedy occurred ; but when the 
bright summer sunshine glowed, and the 
air was redolent with varied flowers’ per¬ 
fume, did Wilmot Dumbarton claim his 
bride, and for their honeymoon they 
departed to the beautiful lakes of Cum¬ 
berland. 

Bright with smiles was the face of 
'the lovely Grace, even while dewy drops 
hung upon her eyelids, for her joy 
was unmingled with sadness, save in the 
moment when bidding farewell to those 
she loved. But they were but as raindrops 
from a passing cloud, under the bright- 
outshining of a happy hope of a speedy 
reunion with them again ; and a shadow 
fleeting away under the glowing of her 
husband’s ardent passion, whose lips kissed 
from the lids the glistetffiig drops as he 
drew Grace’s head to his bosom, assuring 
her parents that 'he would cherish with 
tenderest care thp sweet one they had 
given unto him.'..And they knew that 
his promise would ofe kept, and parted with 
their child in the full assurance of happi¬ 
ness being hers. Jessy B. 


THE END. 
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Out for the Holidays. 

Judith and Helena. 

Arrangements for the Trip. 

"'T&rES, the holidays have arrived at 
Wp- last,” said Annie ; “ and we are 

c<7 all to pack up to-night, and in the 
morning proceed to Southamp¬ 
ton. Some special treats are in store for us ; 
1 don’t exactly know the programme, but I 
heard mamma tell Aunt Ken she was quite 
right in her suggestions that we should 
travel a little out of our way to see places of 
historical interest, so that our minds might 
be enriched and our thoughts directed to 
objects which may hereafter afford us food 
tor conversation.” 

“ Bravo !” replied Judith ; “I think aunt 
is just one of the proper sort -” 

“Hush!” said Edith; “aunt wouldn’t 
like you to introduce such horrible slang if 
she were here.” 

“ Dear me ! ” responded Judith. “ Per¬ 
haps she would prefer my saying she was 
improper .” 

U pon this utterance Annie, Edith, Judith, 
and the rest commenced calling out “For 
shame ! ” when Helena appeared and in¬ 
quired what it was all about; and upon 
being told, she slightly lectured the delin¬ 
quent, though she could not see much to 
complain of in her words, and then, in 
answer to the mute appeal of her cousins, 
she said— 

“ I’ll tell you the programme ; and my 
husband has given me permission to accom¬ 
pany you for a week out of the fortnight’s 
trip your papa and mamma have planned 
out. First, we are to go to Southampton, 
visit Neiley Abbey and the New Forest, 
and Aunt Ken will show us sundry places 
jwhich are renowned in history ; and then 
"we are to cross to the Isle of Wight, where 
new features will be explained to us.” 

“ Oh, that will be joyful 1 " sang J udith. 

“ I wish you would-be a little more dis¬ 
creet,” exclaimed Helena. “There are 
few things more unladylike than sudden 
exclamations of tljjs kind : and, moreover, 
when the words s?em to be taken from 
religious utterances the language is inex¬ 
cusable.” J 

“ Well, W$je used the j’vords when he 
came from school,” repli^#® Judith. 

“ Boys do many queer things,’’ re¬ 
sponded Helena ; “ but young ladies 
should be especially careful not to follow 
their example, unless they desire to be 
called ‘ forward creatures,’ as I heard an 
old lady call such the other day.” 

* * • • 

In comfortable apartments “ Above 


ENTS. 

Above Bur. 

Netley Abbey. 

Curious Fulfilment of a Dream. 

Bar,” at Southampton, Miss Ken and her 
pupils are located; and they have deter¬ 
mined to make the most of their time 
during this fortnight’s holiday trip. The 
air is so mild and genktl that already their 
spirits are elated; and this has created 
in them a desire for adventure which is 
only subdued by Miss Ken’s presence. 
They walk on to Southampton Pier, they 
look upon the clear Southampton water, 
and by the aid of a telescope they dis¬ 
tinctly see the beautiful Isle of Wight, 
whose rich woods and fertile plains are 
made visible. They look inland, and see 
swelling uplands and fields laden with rich 
cereals, whilst lofty trees seem to invite 
them to take seats under their shady 
branches. The naked eye can even discern 
the thick foliage of the New Forest. But 
Aunt Ken asks them to walk along the 
outskirts and view the ancient town 
walls ; and she shows them a high tower, 
originally circular, and traces the long 
range of massy wall, which is proved to 
have been built in the time of King John, 
throwing abruptly out of its centre s semi¬ 
circular tower, with loopholes and a high 
parapet — still known as the Arundel 
Tower, from Sir John Arundel, who re¬ 
pulsed the French in 1370. 

“ These are all evidences,” said Miss 
Ken, “that history is correct when it 
records certain events—the exact spot of 
its occurrence is very frequently given, and 
these serve very often to corroborate the 
facts given. Mr. Brannon, a very cele¬ 
brated antiquarian, when speaking of 
Southampton, its various arcades and its 
ancient deiences, says ; ‘ The original 
Saxon or Norman .remains were a series of 
magnificent palatial residences and offices, 
built at some distance from the water’s 
edge to admit of jJHvate grounds and 
landing-places, yet sufficiently strong to be 
defended in case of necessity. When, 
after the lapse of two or three centuries, 
intestine wars and foreign invasions had 
pretty generally urged the necessity of 
better defences, this piece of wall, having 
several entrances with land before but no 
ditch, required, according to the principles 
of fortification at that time, machicolations, 
which, however, in their regular form 
would have rendered it too heavy at the 
top and called for the addition of several 
towers. To meet this difficulty piers were 
built against the wall, and arches bearing 
an advanced battlemented parapet con- 
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structed, so as to form a good rampart, 
with a complete screen to the defenders, 
who could thus direct their missiles to a 
distance or beneath their feet with great 
facility and security.’ Now we come to 
the Bar Gate, which you see was supposed 
to take the same position as Temple Bar 
in London before it was pulled down. It 
is a remnant of the town walls, and per¬ 
sons were only admitted into the town 
through this or other gates when they had 
<jot the password, or were conducted in by 
known officials. The people—who call the 
part where we live ‘ Above Bar ’—for the 
most part do not understand the term. 
This gate was, however, originally the 
north gate of the town, and approached by 
a drawbridge across the broad fosse which 
encircled the town walls on the land side. 
You see on cither side gloomy figures of 
the giant Ascapurd and the renowned Sir 
Bevis, and I will ask you when you get 
home to find out who these figures are 
supposed to represent. It will give you 
pleasant research.” 

Up at an early hour next morning, Miss 
Ken and her pupils were en route to Netley 
Abbey, and passing through the pretty 
village of Itchen—where everybody looked 
so clean and neat, and yet so rural—they 
reaclte 1 a knoll called Peartree Green, 
where elms and oaks grow in great luxuri¬ 
ance, and peeping through the woods is an 
ancient place of worship called “ Jesus 
Chapel.” The quiet and beauty of this 
spot induced the little party to halt, several 
of them regretting that they had not 
studied drawing, so that they might sketch 
this calm scene. Miss Ken was, however, 
equal to the occasion, and her facile pencil 
sketched a rude idea of the scenery. On 
again through shady lanes, ever and anon 
catching views of Southampton Water, 
they arrive at last at Netley Abbey ; and 
here the party were at first disappointed, 
for the ruins themselves are nothing to 
ordinary visitors : ifi is only the antiqua¬ 
rians or archaeologists, who trace the boun¬ 
daries of what was once a vast fabric, who 
look up history and see where the 
church was, the Lady Chapel, the Chapter 
House, &c.—these people alone take a deep 
interest in the ruins. There are also remains 
of the Abbot’s House, and underneath 
this a plain vaulted crypt, which the little 
party entered from the outside of the 
Abbey, and were glad enough to make 
their exit, much as they said they longed 
for adventure the day previously. 

“ How old do you suppose these ruins to 
be?” asked Judith. 

“ This Cistercian Abbey, as it was 
called, was founded by Bishop Peter de 


Rupibus in the reign of Henry III., and 
was dedicated to the Virgin and Edward 
the Confessor. On the suppression of 
monasteries in this country the site and 
manor were granted to the Marquis of 
Winchester, and afterwards sold to the 
Earl of Hertiord, son of the Protector- 
Duke of Somerset; and here Queen Eliza¬ 
beth was received in State in 1560. About 
1700 the estate was sold to Sir Bartlett 
Lacy, who disposed of the materials of the 
abbey-church to a Southampton builder 
named Taylor, and the following well- 
authenticated story is recorded : ‘ After be 
had entered into his contract, some friends 
observed to Taylor that they would not 
dare be parties to the demolishing of holy 
and consecrated places. These remarks 
made a deep impression upon Taylor’s 
mind, and when he went to bed that night 
he dreamed that in taking down the Abbey 
the keystone of the arch over the east 
window fell from its place and killed him. 
This dream he told to Mr. Watts, a school¬ 
master, of Southampton, and lather of Dr. 
Isaac Watts, who advised him not to have 
any personal concern in pulling down the 
building. The advice, however, was in¬ 
sufficient to deter him from assisting at the 
work in person, and his dream was most 
unhappily realised ; for, in endeavouring 
to remove some boards from the east win¬ 
dow to admit light and air to the workmen, 
a stone fell upon and fractured his skulk 
The injury was not at first considered 
serious, but the doctor somehow made a 
bungle in extracting the splinter, and the 
surgical instrument entered the brain and 
caused immediate death.’ ” 

“ That is a curious instance of a pre¬ 
sentiment being fulfilled—is it not, aunt?” 
said Helena. 

“Yes; but you must take all the sur¬ 
roundings into consideration. Firstly, 
perhaps this Mr. Taylor worked nervously 
and hastily that he might expedite the de¬ 
molition and get the. feeling off his mind ; 
and secondly, it is more than likely that 
the doctor had been informed of the cir¬ 
cumstance and operated nervously.” 

“ 1 don’t like to dweffbpon this feature,” 
exclaimed Judith. “ We have seen Netley 
Abbey, ana I fijel like the Englishman who 
saw the Falls ®f Niagara from a distance, 
and then packed up his portmanteau and 
returned home, saying, ‘ I have seen Nia¬ 
gara ;’ and this is the Netley Abbey that 
Horace Walpole and the poet Gray have 
pictured so gloriously 1" 

“ If the ruins are not grand they are at 
least picturesque, and you see before you 
Nature in her brightest and best clothing, 
the. trees in full foliage, and hear the birds 
singing sweetly in your ears.” 
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S HOSE who lived in London and 
other large towns on the 7th of May, 
1882, will perhaps never forget the 
sensation created in their minds 
when they heard the newsboys in the 
streets crying out, “ The assassination of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke.” Many thought they were dream¬ 
ing—afflicted by a horrible nightmare, or 
that they could not hear aright. A great 
many persons had gone to bed on Satur¬ 
day night with the happy conviction that 
at last Ireland would be conciliated, and 
that the people would accept the missive 
of peace sent by Mr. Gladstone’s Govern¬ 
ment through the hands of one of the most 
genial, best-disposed men in the British 
.Parliament; but Sunday morning served 
to quickly dissipate these sanguine 
thoughts. 

On Saturday, the 6th of May, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish was commissioned to 
go to Dublin as the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, release the suspects'in Kilmain- 
ham Gaol, and tell the people what benefi¬ 
cent measures were to be introduced for 
their welfare. No longer were the peasant- 
farmers to fear their landlords’ wrath, but 
on easy terms they were to be made inde¬ 
pendent possessors of the soil; and Govern¬ 
ment aid was to be given them, whereby 
they could till the land and live as happily 
and peacefully in Ireland as their brethren 
who had become prosperous as immigrants 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Well- 
disposed people in England deemed 
the Irish peasants must now be satisfied, 
and rejoice over their good fortune, and 
that year by year they would go on pro¬ 
gressing, until they had happy homesteads, 
and were prepared to shake hands with 
„the English producers, and vie with them 
in their extent of crops, and their better 
subsistence. But, alas! Lord Frederick 
Cavendish was not to experience the grati¬ 
tude of the people. Full of these concilia¬ 
tory ideas, he made his way to the Vice- 
Regal residency, prepared his plans for the 
future; and feeliqgthat he was on a mission 
of peace, he feared no adversary, and all 
unarmed he passed along Phoenix Park 
towards his new abode, accompanied by 
Mr. Burke, the Permanent Secretary to 
the Lord-Litfgjtenant, a nafin equally known 
for' his humanitarian views, the best and 
truest friend of the tenant-farmer, and 
one who was loved and respected by 
every one. 

It was just before sundown on a bright, 
clear evening, as these two beneficent 
men walked arm-in-arm through the Park, 
doubtless making arrangements for the 
future advantage of their fellow-men, when 


the assassins’ hands fell upon them from 
behind, and they were brutally murdered 
in broad daylight, and even within a short 
distance from persons who were enjoying 
their drives and walks in that beautiful, 
park. In less time than it takes to telL 
the story the daggers had done their fatal 
work, and these two amiable men had 
ceased to exist. 

With Mr. Burke’s private history we 
cannot now deal. Suffice it to say, that he 
was a man much esteemed in private life, 
and that his sad and sudden end was 
the cause of intense grief to his family, 
and more especially a sister, to whom he 
was devotedly attached. It is with the 
other victim of this cruel deed that we 
have now to do. 

Lord Frederick Charles Cavendish was 
the second son of the present Duke of 
Devonshire; he was born in 1836, and 
finished his education at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated senior 
optime in 1858. Like his brother, the Mar¬ 
quis of Harrington, he desired to be a. 
statesman, and studied politics at an early 
age. He was not a laborious plodder,, 
but as a lover of rural recreation he always 
associated himself with the farmers as 
well as the aristocracy, and was accepted 
as one of the most genial young noblemen, 
of the rising generation twenty years ago. 
Ready at all times to take part in healthful. 
enjoyments, and be one of the foremost in 
promoting social harmony, never was there 
a more popular officer in the Lancashire 
Yeomanry Cavalry than Comet Lord Fre¬ 
derick Cavendish ; he sought no higher 
commission, though repeatedly offered to 
him, but a “cornet” he remained from 
1859 to 1873 ; and there are many of that 
coips who drank his health in a bumper 
whenever opportunity served of showmg 
their appreciation of a generous, genial, 
nobleman, but who henceforth will in their 
social gatherings pay a silent tribute tO' 
the memory of a welf-beloved officer. 

But duty was never neglected for plea¬ 
sure. From 1859 to 1864 he was selected 
as private secretary to Earl Granville, when 
Lord President of the Council. He was 
private secretary to Mr. Gladstone in 1872, 
and in 1873 was appointed a Lord of the 
Treasury ; and when Mr. Gladstone came 
into power in 1880, he was selected as 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury—a 
very important position; but in the 
capacity he was successful in satisfying 
every one that he was the most efficient 
man who had ever been selected for' .that 
office. 

As a member of Parliament he sat for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire from 1859 
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to 1864; in 1865 he sat for the northern divi¬ 
sion of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and retained this seat until his last appoint¬ 
ment as Chief Secretary for Ireland, which 
he then temporarily vacated ; but his con¬ 
stituents were prepared to re-elect him 
without opposition when the melancholy 
event occurred which horrified not only 
the people of England, but the peoples of 
the world. A good, generous man, who 
wished to do his duty well and serve his 
country faithfully, is murdered in the very 
locality to which he had carried a missive 
of peace and conciliation. Space does not 
permit us to give the encomiums passed 
upon him in Lords and Commons by Earl 
Granville and Mr. Gladstone, as well as 
by the leading Conservative members ; but 
it may be well to record that the released 
4 ‘ suspects ” respected the man, and looked, 
or affected to look, upon the crime of as¬ 
sassination with horror, although former 
speeches of the Land Leaguers show that 
the murder of innocent men is not entirely 
■condemned by them. The words of Mr. 
Parnell, as addressed to the Irish nation, 
are so appropriate that we must quote 
them. He says :— 

“ I am pained and horrified more than I 
can express at the terrible and startling 
news which I only heard about breakfast¬ 
time this morning. I think the murders 
form one of the most atrocious and unpro¬ 
voked crimes ever committed in any 
country, and its effect must certainly be 
most damaging to the interests of the 
Irish people. During my Parliamentary 
experience of six or seven years I have 
occasionally had personal communication 
with Lord Frederick Cavendish, and always 
found him one of the most amiable and 
painstaking of men with whom I have ever 
come into contact. He had a strict regard 
to the conscientious fulfilment of his official 
duties, whilst at the same time desirous as 
much as possible to accommodate himself 
to such local representations as might be 
made to him. 1 did not share the disap¬ 
pointment generally expressed in Liberal 
and Irish circles regarding his appointment 
to the post of Chief Secretary, as I antici¬ 
pated" that the principal reform to be pre¬ 
pared during the present session would 
consist of amendments of the Land Act, 
which would be uncter Mr. Gladstone's 
personal supervision, and the proceedings 
in connection with which wculd almost 
necessarily be of a strictly Parliamentary 
character. I believed that the administra¬ 
tive reforms would probably be somewhat 
postponed until they were more fully con¬ 
sidered, and more accurate information 
obtained. I cannot conceive that any 
section of people in Ireland could have 
plotted deliberately against the life of Lord 


Frederick Cavendish ; and I am surprised 
that in Dublin the police whb have been 
able to protect Mr. Forster during the 
whole of his administration should not 
have been able to protect this unfortunate 
nobleman. I trust that the people of 
Ireland will take immediate and practical 
steps to express their sympathy with Mr. 
Gladstone in his most painlul position.” 

This sentiment was echoed by the other 
Home Rulers, and the dastard assassins 
were denounced by all. It only remains 
to be said that Lord Frederick Cavendish 
married in 1864 the Honourable Lucy 
Lyttleton, daughter of Baron Lyttleton. 
to whom he was devotedly attached, 
but there was no issue from their mar¬ 
riage. Her ladyship had a party of friends 
on that dreadful Saturday night. The 
sudden visit of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone at 
so late an hour somewhat alarmed her; 
by slow degrees they announced her hus¬ 
band’s death, the Marquis of Harrington, 
who accompanied them, not daring to 
come into his sister-in-law’s presence. 
The blow was so great that the fond wife, 
when quietly told of illness and danger, 
rested on hope; but the final blow had to be 
given, and with tenderness and affection, 
with faltering words, the Prime Minister of 
England was obliged to say “ He is dead.” 
At first she could not realise so terrible 
a calamity, but by degrees she felt the 
shock, and nature gave way under such a 
terrible ordeal; and here we draw t he 
curtain—a grief so deep must be too 
sacred for an historian to picture. The 
trying ordeal the Marquis of Harrington 
had to pass through was, however, 
only half completed. He had an aged 
father living at Chatsworth, who had 
written with a father’s pride for a loved 
son that “ Frederick was at last in a proper 
groove. He always knew there was some¬ 
thing good in him.” Fathers do have 
favourite sons, though their love is general, 
and Lord Frederick had a large place in 
his father’s heart.' The veteran Duke of 
Devonshire was in his 74th year, and could 
not bear much excitgjpent. His eldest 
son, the Marquis of Harrington, therefore, 
thought it necessary to give up Cabinet 
Councils and reublic business and try to 
soothe his bcinaved parent. The poor 
mutilated corpsaif the murdered man was 
conveyed from Dublin to the family 
mausoleum, and every tribute of respect 
that could be paid was given to hint. All 
the Cabinet attended his funeral, and 
two hundred and fifty members from 
both sides of the House were present. 
The scene was described as most affect¬ 
ing ; and indeed the printed account was 
sufficient to draw tears from the eyes 
of all- 
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CHAPTER I. 


ID SUMMER- 
DAY is drawing 
near; the weather 
is soft and bright, 
while we say that 
the sky is blue as 
it Is in Italy— we being 
the young ladies of Bury 
House, who, by - the - 
bye, know no more of Italy 
than Italy does of us. Our holi¬ 
days are corning on, so no wonder 
thut we are glad, no wonder we 
gather in little groups and talk 
excitedly, as though we had never 
had a holiday-time before. Per¬ 
haps I am judging others by 
myself, for my schooldays are 
over—Bee Thring and 1 will not 
come back here again; so that is 
why we have dared, the one to lie 
on the soft grass in the “ orange 
grove ” (the said grove being a 
double row of syringas, which 
are now in their very fullest 
bloom), the other to climb up 
and seat herself upon the wall 
dividing the grounds from the 
public road, and the sight of 
the passers-by. 

“ Tell me what you see, Queenie,” murmurs Bee, the one lying on the turf. 

“You should come up and see for yourself—a*sight worth seeing, you may be sure,* 
1 answer. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t make the effort,” goes on Bee, who is just one of those who are too 
sweet for sunshine, and therefore must needs court shadow all her life long. 

“ Bees ought never to be lazy,” I say. 1 “Now I, with my stupid, careless name, may 
do just as I will. Some people hold that names ought to agree with their owners ; but 
that’s a gross mistake in ovr case, I am sure." 

“ Yes; but then people c'in’t tell what their babies will be when they grow up-" 

“ No, which shows that t iey ought to wait till—oh ! there’s that wedding-party on 
their way to the station. have been waiting to see them ; in fact, that’s the reason 
I climbed up here, and bang goes an old slipper after them, which I have kept hidden 
away beneath my dress for this last hour. “I do so love weddings—don’t you, Bee ? * 
I say. 

“ Yes, I like to see them, and to listen to the bells, I think I like the bells best, 
though,” and Bee closes her eyes and smiles softly to herself as a joyous “ clatter, 
clash, ding, dong,” again falls upon our listening ears. 

It is useless to try to talk till the bells have ceased, which they do when the train 
bearing the happy couple is well out of the station, by which time I am ready to take 
up my word again. “ 1 like everything belonging to weddings—the cake, the dresses, 
vot., is. an. 
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and the fan ; and I think, too, I should 
like going away afterwards—I likechange.” 

“ But then life wouldn’t be always change, 
even if one were married. Some married 
people’s lives are very quiet, and-” 

“Humdrum,” I suggest. “ Well, but I 
don’t mean that. I mean 1 like weddings. 

I was at Cousin Clara’s last summer, and 
it made me say that I’d like either to go to 
a wedding or be married myself every day 
in the year.’’ 

“ I’ve never been to a wedding ; but I’ve 
read about them,” says quiet Bee. 

“ Oh, but reading is nothing compared 
with the reality. Bee, I’ve never told you, 
I’m sure I don’t know why, only—you see, 
mamma said I’d better not chatter about 
it at school. However, school-days will be 
over soon, now, and it can’t matter a bit; 
but—I’m going to be married! ” 

Bee lifts her dainty head off the grass, 
to gaze adoringly upward. She says never 
a word, only now that the secret is out, I 
do not mind chattering to my heart’s con¬ 
tent of my cousin Claude, who is to be the 
happy man. He is my father’s nephew, 
the son of his dead elder brother ; and as 
we two are the only children of both, it 
was agreed, in fact made a clause of the 
dead man’s will, that we should marry, and 
so join the two families into one. I don’t 
quite know how rich either of us is in 
reality, but I know that then we shall be 
veiy, very wealthy, and I tell Bee so, not 
without, I fear, a little of pride in both my 
look and tone. 

“ And what is Claude like ? ” 

“ I can’t say exactly. I haven’t seen 
him these three years, through his having 
been so much abroad. But—why you saw 
him once, Bee, for yourself. Then, if you 
remember, he was tall and fair, but now he 
may be short and dark, for all I know : 
you see people alter so with going abroad.” 

“ He may be brown,” laughs Bee, “ but 
he can’t be short Yes, I remember him ; 
but I didn’t know then that he was to— 
marry you.” " 

“ He is, though ; and, Bee, I’ve decided 
on the dress.” 

“ Well, what is it to be ? ” 

“ Swansdown, with bits of shining stuff 
over it like ice. AH the bridesmaids shall 
wear the same, with swansdown caps to 
match, like the ‘ Snow Queen ’ I read of 
somewhere.” 

“You. would have to wear orange 
blossoms yourself, though ; and as to the 
dresses—you see, the ‘ Snow Queen ’ wore 
hers at a New Year’s party, and you may 
be married in the summer time,” says 
matter-of-fact Bee. 

“ Oh, yes,.! may. It may be directly 


Claude comes home, which will be at tf 
end of the next month.” 

Another peal of the bells, after tha 
another pause, and now I am talking again 
“Of course, you’ll be a bridesmaid. Bee 
Oh, but, Bee, I forgot 1 I once read of j 
double wedding. Two sisters married oi 
the same day. It sounds pretty, doe: 

‘ double wedding,’ and as I haven’t a sister 
I should like you to take her place.” 

“ I don’t think I shall ever be married,” 
sighs Bee. 

“ Then what do you mean to do ? ” 

“ I don’t know yet—help mamma with 
the little ones, I suppose, when I get 
home. There are other things in life, 
Queenie, besides falling in love and getting 
married.” 

“ Yes, writing poetry for instance ; but I 
must say I’d as soon darn stockings as 
that. Still, perhaps you don’t believe in 
love and being happy ? ” 

“ Yes, I do believe in both ; and, dear, I 
couldn’t write poetry if I tried. I may 
love, too, in my way ”—the confession is 
softly made. “No life can be perfect 
without love; but I think that I shall 
never marry.” 

“ Love in your own way! and what may 
be your way, Madam Bee? ” I can’t help 
asking her, and yet her reply vexes me 
just a little. 

“ Excuse me, dear, but if I loved I could 
never let it be known. I mean, I could 
not talk of it, and I would keep it to> 
myself.” 

“ But one must know of it, Bee, else— 
but I do not understand you.” 

“I mean,” and Bee murmurs to the 
flowers above her head rather than to me— 

“ that I might chance to love some one who 
did not care for me, and then I would 
never let it be known. He may perhap* 
love some one else; and even if he loved " 
me, his own love must tell him of mine, for 
love cannot be love, to my way of thinking, 
which declares itself” 

“On one side, you mean 

“ Yes, on one side.” 

“Ah, well, I love Clpude, and shall love 
him more whenT see him—I know I shall; 
and Claude wll love me, of course—you 
know, Bee, yofi said yourself that no one 
could resist tlf; 1 Queen of Hearts,’ and so 
Claude must live me.” 

“ Young ladies, what are you doing ? ” 
and the English teacher breaks in upon us 
before we are aware. “My dears,” as I 
scramble down from' the wall, and Bee 
rises and gives herself a gentle shake, 
before following her back to the “play¬ 
ground proper”—“you should remember 
the rules, even though it is the last day.” 
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And so vanish all our dreams, for the 
time at least, and now we are chatting with 
the rest, giving good-bye thoughts to one 
and another, longing all the time for the 
morrow to come and end it all, beginning 
for Bee, as well as myself, a glad new life 

and the joys of home. 

J 3 * * * 

It is morning now, and Weymouth is 
unusually gay, for the weather has been, 
and still is, all that can be desired. The 
band is playing, the sea is dazzlingly blue, 
and around us is all the pleasant bustle of 
a seaside place. The bathing-machines 
are out a goodly distance from the shore, 
for the morning is still, and the sea like to 
a lamb for gentleness. Idlers sit upon the 
benches, others pace to and fro ; while 
upon the sands many are sitting, either too 
lazy to do anything but enjoy everything, 
or playing at reading or sewing, as the case 
may be. I am too honest to play at either, 
too restless to utterly enjoy, for I am looking 
for Claude. Here he comes, but he does 
not see me, and now he leans against a 
lamp-post and just gazes far away over to 
the harbour, where the white sails of many 
yachts shine up in the morning sunlight. 
He loves his own yacht, the “ Queen Bee ’’ 
—his eyes are tender as he takes her in ; 
but he looks at me very tenderly too, when 
going up to him I put my hand upon his 
arm. 

' I am almost tired of waiting,” I say, 
and I'am half cross to think he is smiling, 
instead of making apologies. 

‘And I had forgotten that you were 
waiting. There, is not that a confession to 
make to a lady ? ” 

1 Oh, it is like men’s confessions 
generally.” 

“You having had large experience that 
’■way?” and he pats my Cheek, as he turns 
again to look at his yacht. “ She’s a beauty, 
isn’t she, Queenie?" 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ You are not jealous of her, Queenie— 
my little trim ‘Queen Bee’? But there, 
when we’ve all taken the next cruise to¬ 
gether, I expect yWa’U love her as well as I.” 

“But, Claude, I don’t care much for 
going. Won’t it be dreadfully lonely ?” 

“ Lonely 1 no; net if yprovide your¬ 
self with needlework and.’looks to pass the 
time away. Of cours^“‘there won’t be 
crowds of people, and bands playing,” and 
he again pats my cheek; “ but there will 
be your father and mother, and myself, be¬ 
sides old Dan’l, who plays something, I 
hardly know what, only that it seems very 
romantic, I assure you, out at sea.” 

“ But, Claude-” I have no time to say 

more, for now he is darting away with his 


utmost speed towards the pier, though why 
I know no more than you. A moment, and 
other folks are hurrying likewise the same 
way, casting wild looks out seaward as they 
hasten by—one, two, three policemen race 
off as for life ; and now I move on with the 
rest, for after all, what can I do, or how 
can I help it? The excitement still con¬ 
tinues, and yet I gather nothing of the 
cause, till an elderly lady coming towards 
me stands still to recover her veil, which 
some jostling passers-by have caused to 
slip well nigh off the wonderful head-gear 
in which apparently her soul delights. 

1 step forward—“ There, it is all right 
now,” and I put the gossamer into its 
proper place. The lady smiles her thanks, 
poor old soul! and now I ask, just by way 
of saying something pleasant, if she can 
tell me what the people are running to see. 

“A man, my dear—a drowning man, 
nothing more. He was swimming, they 
say, and was seized with cramp, which 

must be bad ; but then-” I wait for no 

more—one I see now, who must be Claude, 
in the water near the pier, battling with 
the waves which are beginning to come in. 
My heart almost ceases to beat, and then 
throbs wildly again, as till now I have 
never known it do. I cannot stand still, 1 
must hurry on to the pier, anywhere rather 
than watch that floating figure—not but 
what Claude can do it—I mean, swim the 
distance and save the man. Yes, now he 
is bringing him back, and there is a 
cry that the other man is not altogether 
helpless, but that he can cling, as 
swimmers know how, to the one who is 
saving him, although apparently the numb¬ 
ness is on him still, so that alone he could 
do nothing — nothing. They reach a 
machine ; but it has been a long and weary 
swim, for the one who was drowning seems 
to have floated a long way out, ere the 
cramp, or fear, or whatever it was, obliged 
him to desist, and being exhausted, he had 
sunk more than once* for sheer inability to 
keep up and make an effort. 

Yes, they are both safe, the crowd say, 
and I am glad, I, the only one I think, 
amid the whole crowd of people to whom 
Claude is anything but a man who has 
risked his life for another. I envy the old 
boatman standing away close to the 
water’s edge, for he holds Claude’s clothes, 
at least, that portion of them which he 
t.hrew off before his hasty plunge into the 
water. I do not see Claude land, I only 
see him when he is putting on his coat, 
coolly, quietly, as though no great deed 
had been done; as though people were not 
ready to carry him off bodily, in a sort of 
triumphal car made up of men’s shoulders 
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alone, to any place to which he’desires to 
go. Seeing his coolness, however, the 
crowd disperses, and now I tread softly to 
his side and take his hand in mine, almost 
before he knows I am here. 

“ Ah, Queenie ! I owe you an apology 
for leaving you as I did,” and now hand- 
in-hand we walk away in the direction 
of the “ Royal,” which for the -time being 
is Claude’s place of abode. 

“ You were brave, very brave, Claude,” 
I say, under my breath. “ Now you must 
make haste and put on some dry things.” 

“ Oh,salt-water never hurts," and Claude 
laughs, although little streams of moisture 
drip from him even as he walks. “It is 
lucky, though, I practised swimming with 
my clothes on, for it was a long pull, and 
they keep one down if one is a bit spent. 
No, Queenie,” for I am still leading him 
on, “I mean to wait here and see the 
fellow I fished up—his machine, I see, is 
just coming in.” 

And here he stands, his fair face look¬ 
ing fairer than ever, owing to his being 
paler than his wont, for, as one can see, he 
is a trifle exhausted with his great exer¬ 
tion. 1 think, too, that he is shivering, 
still, I cannot be sure ; but here comes the 
other man, and Claude advances hastily 
to meet him, as though already a sort of 
love has sprung up between them.. They 
gtasp each other’s hands in silence, a 
moment they gaze into each other’s coun¬ 
tenance, then the stranger murmurs be¬ 
neath his breath, yet deeply and heartily 
withal— 

“ I owe my life to you.” 

“Never mind,” and Claude does not 
deny the debt; he but puts it on one side 
so gracefully that you love him for it ail 
the more. “Any man would have done 
the same, if he could.” 

“ Any man could not have helped me so. 
1 was foolish to drift on, but I couldn’t 
turn, and when I sank the last time 1 
thought it was all o<er.” 

But again the shiver comes, and I nrge 
Claude to hurry in ; the other man, too, 
who seems all right, saving for a pallor 
upon his lip and cheek, and an excited sort 
of gratitude in his every look and word, 
now entreats him likewise, so that we all 
turn and walk together towards the hotel 
The stranger introduces himself as Edward 
Graeme, and Claude mentions me to him 
as his cousin, and I blush as I think of the 
other title which will be mine by-and-by— 
sweetheart at first, and Claude’s wifej as a 
crowning point to it all ' 

Well, they leave me at the crossing,'and 
walking on. down to the sands, I take up 
my old position and think and think of 


this and that, in a dreamy sort of way, 
because of the intensity of theheat; and as 
I think, my eyes rove, whether they will or 
no, over to the yacht, with the white sail? 
shining up so clearly in the harbour. 

CHAPTER II. 

T T is afternoon, and the tide is out—I. 
'jjf* Queenie Churchill, am once again 
upon the shore. A book lies upon 
the sands close by, but I cannot read: 
instead I close my eyes, and go on still 
with my happy, hopeful dreams, till the 
sound of an approaching footstep arouse? 
me. I hurry to sit upright, for it is Edward 
Graeme, the stranger of the morning, whc 
now stands belore me. 

“ Miss Churchill, you are taking things 
easy,” and he smiles upon me, as one 
would smile upon a child. 

“ Yes, of course; and it appears, too, that 
you are not above doing the same,” as he 
sinks down upon the sands a little distance 
off. 

“Well, I’ve earned my rest—with you 
young ladies it is different.” 

“ Much you know about young ladies. 
If only you had been at Bury House you 
would talk differently.” 

“I am sure I wish I had been there, 
supposing it were really a desirable place ; 
but what and where is Bury House?” 

“ As to the what, to you it would be a 
house of correction, though 1 foundlt only 
a lady’s seminary. Where is it? Why 
somewhere on the Surrey side of London ; 
and I assure you, the very air of the place 
cures one of all visionary ideas of young 
ladyisms and laziness; directly you inhale 
it you feel power, and that you must 
work or starve.” 

“Well, to ie sure,” and Mr. Graeme- 
yawns, “ it is the first time I have heard of 
such an institution. Let me see, Bury 
House you call it—I think 1 must try to 
get it an honourable mention, as one of the 
seven wonders.” 

“ Oh, you needn’t scoff. I assure you I 
did work there ; and iH haven't earned a 
rest, at least I know some others who are 
just as bad.” f 

r “ Miss ChiAchiff I am the bearer of 
a message taL you. Your cousin says 
(supposing Mrlr Churchill returns in time) 
that he wants to have the yacht in 
readiness, and leave here in a few days. 
He bade me say also that if not objection¬ 
able to yourself, a lady-friend could be 
made very comfortable, only he leaves it 
entirely to you to name whom it shall be.” 

“ There’s Bee," I say thoughtfully. 
“Yes, Bee Thring would do nicely; and 
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I think if I wrote she would come—at any 
rate I’ll see about it this evening.” 

“ Then that’s settled, so far ; and now, 
provided all goes well, I believe we shall 
have a pleasant time.” 

“ Are you going with us, Mr. Graeme ? ” 
I open my eyes widely, 1 know, for I am 
surprised. 

“ Yes ; 1 believe I’m to be first mate, or 
something equal to it. I love the sea, Miss 
Churchill, don’t you ? ” 

“ No—that is, not to be on it; but per¬ 
haps I shall feel better if I have Bee.” 

“I’m suie I hope you will, and—that 
you will have cause never to regret, the— 
pshaw, though! what am I saying ? There 
are never any regrets in such a sunny lot 
as yours,” and he rises to his feet, and 
having said “Adieu,” leaves me to myself 
again, when taking up my book I leel a 
sudden interest in the tale, and read on, 
and on, till the sky is bluer than ever, and 
the sun’s rays begin to slant and east 
ruddy lights upon the cliffs and the water 
too. 

I think I will go in now, so I saunter 
across the street to the house which papa 
has taken for the season of a friend who 
prefers to spend this summer-time in 
France. I don’t feel very lively here, 
though, for mamma is away and papa no 
' company at ail. At the first, we thought 
of inviting a whole host of friends to spend 
this seaside season with us ; but .then 
Claude wrote, saying that he should put in 
at Weymouth about the time of our reach¬ 
ing here, and, somehow, I felt that I would 
rather meet him alone. And now I have 
met him ; but I don’t think he cares much 
for me, and I am wondering—but now I 
will not be false, for I do care for him, I 
think, only love does not seem to be half 
what I thought it when Claude was not 
here, and when I dreamt such foolish 
dreams about him. 

I am thinking in this strain when I enter 
the drawing-room, which is dim compared 
with the outside world, for the blinds are 
half-drawn, and the lace curtains are 
draped, so as to prefect the carpet from 
the sun. I walk across to the sofa, mean- 
*ng to lay my hat there; 4 >ut—not on 
Claude’s legs, and I give a lttle start as I 
perceive him lying upon it at'%11 length. 

“ Claude! are you ill ? ” aM I peer down 
into his face, because the room is partly 
lark. 

“ Ill! no; why should I be ? I’ve been 
lown to the yacht, though, and am rather 
ired. I tell you what, Queenie, you are a 
rad manager, for here have I been waiting, 

don’t know how long, for you to come and 
ive me a cup of tea.” 


“ Well, I* will give it you now,” and I 
hurry away to where tea is laid, and the 
urn hissing beautifully, just as it ought. 

Now I have brewed tea, and called papa, 
and now I ask Claude whether I do not 
deserve praise for having been so quick. 

“ Well, yes, you have hurried up a bit, 
but even in that you are wrong : a woman 
should never be in a bustle, it doesn’t look 
graceful.’ 4 

“ But then I’m not a woman yet—when 
I am, I mean to have all the dignity of 
mamma and grandmamma combined.” 

Papa has not come in, but I give Claude 
his tea, and altogether I think it nice to 
wait upon him and make him comfortable. 

“ Queenie, did Graeme deliver my mes¬ 
sage ?" 

“ Yes ; and I mean to ask Bee—you re¬ 
member Bee ?” 

“Of course I do. Queenie, you know 
Graeme is going too, I suppose ? I can 
hardly account for it, but somehow I feci 
drawn to him. I feel as though he and I 
must be friends.” 

“ That is because he owes you a debt of 
gratitude,” I reply. “It is just as I used 
to feel towards the little girls at Bury 
House when I’d helped them with their 
lessons. But, Claude, it will be better 
having Bee, for I think I should not have 
liked it much else.” 

“ Come, I shall be jealous, little lady, if 
you say any more. Perhaps it isn’t 
altogether Bee’s company which is recon¬ 
ciling you to it. Am I right ?” 

“You know you are not,” and I run 
away in pretended indignation. 

Well, I write to Bee, and now to-day, 
instead of a reply, comes Bee herself with 
mamma, who chanced to be spending the 
night at Mr. Thring’s, on her way home, 
so that upon the receipt of my letter, what 
should they both do but start to travel 
down together. Mamma’s real purpose in 
going to town was to engage a new maid, 
her old one having left *er under circum¬ 
stances anything but pleasant. She has 
gone this time to make personal inquiry, 
and to see the lady, who has sent a written 
recommendation, as to character, &c. 
Everything seems all right, though, and 
mamma is pleased, for the girl has a 
taking look, and is, moreover, a foreigner. 
She says she is French, but looks.more as 
though Italian blood flows in heV veins ; 
her name, too, is strange, and hardly pro¬ 
nounceable ; therefore, mamma says we are 
to call her by her Christian name, which is 
Louise. 

Late this evening she comes to Bee and 
me as we sit together talking, asking if she- 
can do anything for us, but we tell her no. 
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for at Bury House we were independent of 
maids, and so we ean be here. But this 
maid is strange in both look and ways, and 
after she is gone the expression of her 
eyes haunt me, though I stili go on talking 
to Bee, telling her of Claude’s adventure 
with Mr. Graeme, and, as you may rest satis ¬ 
fied, the story loses nothing at all in the 
telling. 

“ It was brave and good,” she murmurs 
at its dose. “ And Claude himself, Queenie, 
is he what you expected him to be ? I mean 
in face and figure. Is he fair and tall as 
you remembered him ? ” 

“ Yes, but, Bee, you will see him to¬ 
morrow, and then you can judge for your¬ 
self. I hope you will like him,” with which 
fervent wish I yawn, for the hour is late. 

“We had better say goodnight,” and as 
Bee rises, her fair hair tails about her 
almost to the floor. “ I almost wish I had 
asked Louise to brush it,” she goes on, 
“ for I feel very tired now.” 

“Let me be your maid,” and I dart 
forward, brush in hand ; but with a warm 
kiss Bee puts me aside, and with another 
good-night, and a wish for a lovely day 
to-morrow, we part, Bee’s room being next 
mine, so that she has not many steps to go. 

This morning, 1 awake to find Louise 
standing by my side studying my face, as 
it seems, although the look ol intentness in 
her eyes is now gradually fading away. 
She says that as mamma will not rise for 
another hour, she has come, thinking to be 
of service to me ; but I propose that she 
shall go to Bee instead. 

“ I have attended to Miss Thring,” is her 
calm reply. “ 1 brushed her hair last 
night and again this morning. Now, if 
you please, 1 will serve you. You were 
asleep awhile back, or 1 would have at¬ 
tended to you first, miss ”—this last apolo¬ 
getically. 

“ Oh, it doesn’t matter, for I am sleepy 
still,” and I yawn. “ How came you to 
brush MissThring’s hair last night, though ? 
I thought you had gone to bed, for it was 
late when she left me.” 

“ Seeing the quantity of hair Miss Thring 
has, I waited for her, thinking she would 
like, me to do it. 1 like Miss Thring.” All 
this she says with the easy familiarity of a 
foreigner—a familiarity which is not offen¬ 
sive because of the cool calmness with 
which the words are spoken. 

We are out upon the sands now, Bee 
wearing a white cambric dress, with pale 
pink bows, which suits her so admirably 
that I am proud of her. She is descanting 
on Louise’s usefulness and obliging ways, 
which appear to have taken her by storm, 
when Claude makes his appearance with 


Mr. Graeme at his side, and so we all meet. 
We stroll up and down the sands together, 
talking and laughing, oh, so lightly, and so 
gaily! till at last the tide tu rning, the waves, 
as they rush in all sparkling and bright, 
seem to laugh too, in a never-ending- 
chorus which floats far, far away, further 
than the eye can see. I walk with Mr. 
Graeme, and Bee with Claude, for which 
I am glad, seeing that she knows him the 
best; but we all four talk together as we 
will, till presently turning to me, Claude 
asks abruptly— 

“ Queenie, who is that woman yonder r 
She has gone now, and down your area steps 
too, but she was watching us intently when 
first I spoke. I am sure I have seen hei 
before, else I have dreamt of her.” 

“ It must be Louise, our new maid,” ( 
say. “ I saw her out by the pier a little 
time ago. Had she a small basket in hei 
hand ? ” 

“ I am sure I cannot say—the girl her¬ 
self was sufficient for me without the 
basket. She is striking, though, and no 
mistake.” 

“ It was Louise,” put in Bee, after which 
we continue our promenade as before. 

* * * * 

We are aboard the yacht now : it is past 
mid-day, and mamma is below resting, io> 
she cannot bear the glaxc of the sun as Tice 
and I can. We are leaning back amid a 
whole host of cushions, and are exceedingly 
comfortable, for there is an awning ovei 
our heads, and we have our books to 
amuse us. Papa, Mr. Graeme, and Claude 
are sitting opposite in the forecastle, 
smoking; they appear comfortable enough, 
but Claude looks pale, and I notice that 
while the others indulge in cold grog he is 
drinking iced champagne. Bee seems to 
be reading, but of course I am not really, 
else I should not be able to watch Claude ; 
and now I dreamily close my eyes, and 1 
suppose that I presently fall asleep. Soon, 
however, I start and awake with a queer 
feeling—a feeling as though I were bein. 
watched. I glar.ee at Bee, then at the 
other three—Edward* Graeme is looking* 
my way, and I wonder, a little angrily, 
whether or ntf I chanced to have kept my 
mouth open rhile I slept. I take up my 
book again at d begin to read, when with 
the side-glanh 3 which so often deceives 
one, and seems to take in the shadow of a 
figure in the gangway, I turn—there is 
no one, nevertheless I keep my eye upon 
the place pretty persistently, for I am 
always afraid of dark comers, nor does the 
fear leave me even here aboard the yacht, 
where I am never alone. 

Presently Louise comes with a message 
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from mamma. “Will we have tea here 
where we are, or will we go below? ” 

“ Go below," we say, glancing at the 
same time towards the others, who are 
still smoking. 

“Mr. Churchill—Mr. Claude, I mean, 
looks pale,” Louise goes on to say. 

“ Yes,” I reply. “ Mamma is of opinion 
that he took cold the other day." 

“Likely enough, miss. I have heard 
say that it is bad to keep wet clothing on,” 
and Louise’s voice sounds as sympathetic 
as a servant’s voice can be. 

When she has gone, we saunter across and 
tell the rest; papa and Mr. Graeme go 
with us : Claude says he will rather remain 
where he is, and therefore we leave him to 
himself. We drink our tea, and I feel re¬ 
freshed ; but as the others are talking, I 
pour out a strong cup for Claude, and 
asking Bee to take my place at the table, I 
steal away with it, for I feel sure that this 
will do him good. His (ace brightens as I 
come in sight; and as I sit down by his 
side, he declares that I must taste his 
champagne ; therefore he opens a new 
bottle and pours out the sparkling draught, 
which I taste and then hold in my hand, 
since I do not care for it at all, except that 
he has given it me. 

“ Well, I have drunk the tea,” he says, 
“ and you have the champagne still. Don’t 
you like it, little woman ?" 

“ No,” and now he has taken it from my 
hand.. 

“ The last was not good, I thought,” and 
he tastes mine as though to test it. “ This 
is first-rate, though, O'leenie ; either it is 
better than the other, else it is the better 
ior the touch of your lips. Let me give 
you some more.” 

“No,no—indeed, I would rather not," 
and I take his outstretched hand as though 
io stay it. And so, with his hand in mine, 
we sit on, he telling incidents of his three 
years’ travel, which interest me not a 
little. Presently he relapses into silence, 
and I disturb him not, for his head is 
leaning upon his other hand, either as 
though it aches or as though he were in 
deep thought, theWore 1 think it best to 
keep quiet. 

“ 1 have been wondering,' he is speak¬ 
ing at last, “ where it isi$%fcave seen your 
Louise, previous to herjkoming to you. 
Now 1 think I have solved the mystery. 
In a cemetery belonging to a small 
church, in one of the West Indian islands, 

I once came upon a woman amongst the 
graves, who was as like to her as pos- j 
sible, saving for her age. They may, how¬ 
ever, be mother and daughter. Indeed, I 
should rather say they were, for the 
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| appearance of both is striking in the 
' extreme.” 

“ She has lived abroad. Lady Armitage 
told mamma that she took her from some 
planter’s widow, who could not afford to 
keep her—yes, and she was in the Indies 
once, I know, for Lord Armitage had pro¬ 
perty there till within the last year or so.” 

“ Well, that settles the point,’’ and Claude 
seems as though a great weight were re¬ 
moved from his mind. “ Queenie”—he has 
withdrawn his hand from mine, and is now 
stroking my hair—“ how old are you ? " 

“ I was seventeen a month ago.” 

“ I wonder, dear”—this hesitatingly, and 
looking fixedly into my eyes—“whether 
you are old enough to be reminded of my 
father’s dying wish—nay, more, his dying 
command.” 

“ Yes," I murmur the word scarce above 
my breath, nevertheless Claude hears it. 

“ I am older than you, dear, and I have 
never—had a real love yet, never spoken 
one word to any woman or girl which could 
in anywise be considered as a slight to.that 
dying will. Still, you may have done so, 
young as you are, for even children (all in 
love sometimes. Tell me honestly, Queenie, 
if you ever have ? ” 

“ No, never.” My face, which I know 
was red before, is white now, and I tremble 
all over, though I know not why. 

“ Would you rather, Queenie, that I 
waited a little longer—till your next birth¬ 
day, for instance, when you will feel older? ” 
H isarm has stolen about me now, as though 
to keep me from trembling. 

« No-go on, please.” And “go on” he 
does. 

“ Queenie, I myself think that it is high 
time our minds were settled upon this 
point. It prevents mistakes, dear, and 
keeps our affections (rom wandering. 
There is nothing, I think, which makes 
either a man or woman (though, as yet, you 
are scarcely that) so strong as having a 
fixed purpose or plan, and then standing 
true to it, come whatjnay.” 

I wonder why he talks like this ? As 
though—I could even think of anybody 
else! as though I wouldn’t rather be 
married to him than to anybody! 

“You are not frightened, dear? No! 
Well, then, suppose you and I begin to 
think of ourselves as engaged ? and sup- 
ose, little woman, you begin to think oi 
eing some time married, and of having a 
husband and a house to govern, just when¬ 
ever you like to say the word? It all 
sounds strange to you, I dare say ’’—and 
he holds me very tightly now—“ it sounds 
strange to myself; but, Queenie, I am very 
fond of you, and if only you are half as 
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fond of me, dear, it will, I am sure, be aU 
right in the end.” 

“ Half as fond ! ” Oh, Claude^ I do not 
think I can ever love you more than I do 
now ; and so I give him my face to kiss, 
yes, and I kiss back again, proud and 
happy, because of his words, that he is very 
fond of .me. 

Bee is coming now. She does not see 
Claude withdraw his arm, does not guess 
of what we have been talking; and as Mr. 
Graeme and papa take to pacing the deck 
together, we three sit in the cool, sweet 
evening glamour. 

I wonder if Bee knows ? but of course 
she does, everybody must see that some¬ 
thing unusual has taken place, and that 
I am feeling like the “ little old woman,” 
scarcely sure whether “I be 1" or some¬ 
body else. Bee takes no notice, of course 
not; and Claude seems much as usual, 
only I hear a different tone in his voice, as 
he goes on talking of this and that. It 
seems a pleasant break, though, when 
Dan’l comes upon the scene, and Claude 
calls out that, as he has nothing much to 
do, he may as well bring his big brass in¬ 
strument and play for us. Readily enough 
the old man obeys, and as. Claude has said, 
the music is very romantic, out here upon 
the green waters, where it wafts and wafts 
away on all sides at once. Yes, the waters 
are green now; and I idly watch them till 
Dan’l stops, for he cannot play long, seeing 
that it is very trying to the breath. In¬ 
stead he is now telling a story of what 
happened to him in the South Seas, when 
he and his comrades caught a glimpse of 
the sea-serpent, towering high and terrible 
into the air. He describes the thing with 
awful distinctness; and now I am frightened 
as I look down into the vast, watery deep, 
for, as the waves ripple and wind, they seem 
to me as serpents intertwining—serpents 
who presently will stretch up their green 
arms and draw me down, down, curling 
and wreathing about me in their cold slimi¬ 
ness, as—only DantVs sea-serpents could. 

“ Sing for us, dear,” whispers Claude; 
but I shake my head—I cannot sing to¬ 
night. 

Dan’l has stopped his story-telling, and 
now .Bee speaks out. “ I will sing, if you 
like,”'and forthwith she gives us “ Barbara 
Allen,” “ Annie Laurie," and “ Ye Banks 
and Braes,” for, as she says, she knows 
nothing new, and really these old .lays 
sound the best, I tbink, with Dan’l’s mono¬ 
tone ever and anon helping them to waft 
and swell. 

At the close of the last-named song, 
however, Bee rises hastily to join mamma, 
who has just come up, and now both to- 
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gether they lean over the bulwark, looking 
at the waters. I can see Bee’s face well, 
so sweet, so fair, and so sp.riiuelie, as 
shown ia the pale light of the moon which 
is just rising. 

Claude takes my hand and presses it 
within his own ; and now he talks to me 
softly. There is nothing really in what he 
says, only it seems right to us both that 
we should lower our voices, while all the 
time old Dan’l pfays at intervals, giving, 
as it were, a double charm to this our little 
world. And the moon rises and rises, till, 
daylight vanquished at last, it alone reigns 
supremely, gloriously in the heavens. It 
is now, too, that Claude, taking advantage 
of everybody else being engaged with the 
splendour of the night, bending low, 
touches my forehead with his lips, whis¬ 
pering that come what may I must ever be 
true to him so long as we both shall live. 
It makes me thrill, the dear touch and 
the words, and the remote idea of life’s 
closing scene ; but Dan’l is speaking, and 
his words dispel the sweet sadness—no, 
not sadness, and yet they are very alike— 
sadness and the tender bliss which is now 
upon me, and which pervades my spirit 
through and through. 

“ It be a onlucky night for the beginnin’ 
o’ anythin’,” he says. “ Onlucky for goin’ 
out or cornin' in ; onlucky for births, wed- 
din’s, or love-makin’.” 

“Don’t be ill-natured, Dan’l,” quotlis 
Claude, his hand still lying lightly upon my 
shoulder. 

“ I bcan’t, Cap’n, I bean’t 1 Tis nought 
o’ my doin’ or sayin’; but there’s bad 
luck for all the moon shines on to-night. 
Don’t ee see the waver o’ the light or the 
greenish colour it gi’es to the water- 
Them’s bad signs o’ a bad endin’ for all 
as is begun to-night—vi’lent death and 
suicide ha’ been khow’d to come o’ if, 
though from both o’ it and all that’s ill, l 
say ‘ the saints defend us 1 ’ ” 

Louise now brings some slight refresh¬ 
ment by way of supper ; and I notice that 
she glances more than once at-Claude and 
me. I am sure she sees how matters are, 
and somehow the glance of her keen black 
eyes troubles me more than Dan’l’s pro¬ 
phecy, inasmuch as I cannot shake it off or 
dispsl the feelfng which it arouses. 

We all seentfin the best of spirits, but I 
am doubtful, aST never have been before, 
as to how the others feel in reality. I know 
that I could cry, whereas I am laughing ; 
and I wonder, oh, 1 wonder, if other people 
also disguise their true selves and appear 
other than they really are, as 1 am doing 
now. But no, they cannot; everybody here 
is happy save myself, and I—well, I am 
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happy too, fo» Claude is here, and I am 
already thinking of the swansdown dress, 
for 1 dare say we shall be married in winter 
time, that is, if I will to have it so. 

The night is quiet and still; and now 
Bee, in crossing to where 1 stand, actually 
waltzes her way along—Bee, who is usually 
so quiet as to be almost foolishly shy. 
Her face is flushed, and her eyes have a 
strange look, as she says, almost eagerly, I 
think, “ Queenie, couldn’t we have a dance ? 
It would cheer us all up, and—be some¬ 
thing to remember afterwards ?” 

Claude catches at the idea before I have 
time to think, as I do, that 1 shall always 
remember without this gay dance in which 
we are now engaged—always, yes, 1 should 
think so; but Claude is stopping ; he 
feels ill and faint, he says ; his lace is icy 
cold and white, for when he* sits down I 
put my arms about him and press my 
cheek to his, as one who has the right. 
And who dares to question that right? 
Not Bee ! And yet she pauses, too, and 
all the wild colour flying from her lace, 
stands and looks calmly, as though she 
would read our very hearts. Louise comes 
up and asks what she can do; but mamma 
is here, and Claude is better—better, though 
ghastly pale, and Louise, as she lingers, 
looks troubled and anxious as she catches 
my eye. Bee is very white, as, turn¬ 
ing away, she walks with Mr. Graeme 
to the other end of the deck, deep in con¬ 
versation, as it seems, and from which no 
one disturbs them, till by-and-by Bee 
leaves her companion to retire for the 
night. _ 

CHAPTER III. 

E are in the Bay of Naples 
now, and everything is charming, 
while the sea is of an intenser blue 
than I have ever so much as 
dreamt of before. Papa and Mr. Graeme 
are gone ashore. Claude is with us ; but 
1 expect we shall all go ashore to-morrow. 
To-day, however, I am glad to remain 
quietly here, for Claude is still anything 
but well. 

Bee is fanning his face, and repeating 
Tennyson by bits and setups ; just at this 
moment she is on with the ^Lotus Eaters,” 
while I am feeding him wit* delicious black 
grapes, which papa bouglft this morning of 
the people who came out to us in boats, 
selling all sorts of useful as well as orna¬ 
mental productions of tbeir land and skilL 
Bee ceases her recitation, and Claude, 
looking up, closes his lips against 
the grape 1 am about to pop in. “No, 
Queenie, no mote, thank you,” he says. 
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“Do you know I half think that the invalid 
fare in which I indulge does not suit me; I 
must shake the feeling off, and make my¬ 
self believe I can eat and drink like other 
■ people. Dainties are lotus flowers in dis- 
; guise, the mote I take of them the more 
: inert I am.” 

“ You’ll eat the grapes, though ? ” It is 
childish, I know, but 1 rather like feeding 
I him. 

“ No; they are best for babies, Queenie, 
such babies as you and Bee.” Bee colours 
a little, and now Claude is declaring that 
we shall finish the grapes, for that he will 
not. “ I think I could drink some nice cool 
ale,” he says, and almost before the words 
are spoken Bee is away to fetch it, returning 
with a tankard brimming full, which she 
says Louise has drawn for her. Claude 
drinks it slowly, sipping it as though he 
likes it 

I have finished the grapes, for Bee 
would have none, and has actually left us 
to ourselves ; and now I am watching 
Claude and the waves alternately. I have 
not overcome as yet my fear of the latter : 
far away, where they look blue, they are 
not so bad, but here, close by the vessel’s 
side, where they look green with a mixture 
of dirty-white froth which makes them 
seem still more terrible, I think they are 
like to hungry, cruel monsters—sea-ser¬ 
pents, or something worse, cold, slimy rep¬ 
tiles waiting for their prey—and I shudder 
as I gaze- Thus it is, I suppose, that 1 
take to watching the sea and neglecting 
Claude altogether. 

Bee, I know, is standing opposite, bend¬ 
ing over the sideot the yacht, and looking 
down, as though peering for land below the 
water. 1 am thinking of Dan l’s words, of 
Claude’s, and of my love, but ever with 
the green waves writhing and wrestling 
amid it all. Suddenly there comes a shriek, 
a splash, and looking round I see no Bee, 
while Claude is starting up, as though but 
half aroused from his sleepy stupor. 

“ Bee! Bee ! Sava her ! ” I cry, and his 
coat off, Claude throws himselt into the 
water, obeying my command and his own 
instinct as well. Dan’l comes up, and the 
lad who helps in the working of the “ Queen 
Bee; ” and we all look eagerly over to see 
what is taking place, and whether or not 
there is danger for the two 1 —at least, I 
mean, whether it seems possible for Claude 
to save himself and poor dear Bee. 
Mamina and Louise are gone-with papa— 
there is no other help near ; and oh,' it is sc 
fearful 1 for Bee has sunk twice. To be sure 
Claude has caught her now, but then he 
is exhausted —1 can see it! It is as though 
he were in a dream, as though he were 
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desiring to do something, while yet his 
energies are numbed, and he cannot—oh, 
he cannot do.it! 

1 cry aloud to Dan’l, but already he is 
fastening a rope about his waist, which we 
all help in tying to the yacht. I blister my 
hands in pulling so as to get it tight and 
safe; but I am glad to do something j 
and now Dan’l is down among the waves 
too, and I wonder and wonder what he can 
do, since there are but Jim and I to pull 
him up. If he saves only one first, the 
other one left behind must perish, I believe, I 
and—I do not know which of the two I | 
can spare. 

“ Oh, Claude! oh, Bee ! ” I cry, and I 
wring my hands in very agony ; and in my 
terror and affliction I do not see a boat 
nearing us—no, not till Edward Graeme is 
likewise battling with the waves, and I 
hear papa’s voice shouting to Dan’l to hold 
Bee safely, while Edward secures Claude, 
and he and the boatmen bring the boat 
round, so that they can all be taken in. Ah, 
but I am so glad that I lose sight of every¬ 
thing and everybody. I hear the sea and 
that is all. Surely I am not overboard my¬ 
self! I am not drowning, am I ? And now 
when it seems long, long ago that it all 
happened, 1 open my eyes to find myself 
below deck and lying in my berth, and 
Louise bending over me, with, as I fancy, 
tears in her eyes. 

“ He is not Head? Oh, Louis?, say that 
he is not! ” for I can think of nd other 
reason why she should weep. 

“No, no, Miss Mary; they are both 
safe!” and now fairly lifting me in her 
arms, she says that I must go up into the 
light and air, since that alone will serve to 
set me right. 

“I did not fall over, did I?” It is a 
foolish question to ask, seeing that my 
clothes are quite dry, but Louise only 
gives me an extra hug and laughs at it. 
“You fainted, Miss Mary, that was all” 

She carries me through the State-room, 
where I catch sight of Bee lying upon the 
floor with cushions under her head. 
Mamma is kneeling close by, while papa 
looks on as though he were the doctor, 
which he is not. Mamma raises her eyes, 
and papa, turns to look at me in passing ; 
but Louise hurries me on, and now that I 
am standing on my feet, she leads jne up 
the steps to the awning. where Bee and I 
have so often sat and read. I ask to be 
allowed to go over to Claude, and 1 find 
him in dry garments, leaning back in his 
old seat, but sleeping heavily, .while am old 
sail has been so contrived that it shields 
him almost entirely lrom the light and heat 
of the declining sun. 


“ Why is he asleep ? ” I question of Mr. 
Graeme, who, sitting opposite, seems to be 
watching Claude with keenest interest. 

“ He is tired out, I should say, besides 
which I gave him a pretty strong dose of 
brandy to take off the effect of the strain 
upon him,” is his reply. 

Louise glances quickly around, and I, 
doing the same, note a half-bottle of brandy 
which, from its position, must be that from 
which the dose was taken. “ Sleep hurts 
nobody,” she observes, and Mr. Graeme 
nodding assent, she leads me away, taking 
care so to arrange my cushions that the 
breeze shall blow directly upon me, for 
which, when I feel how refreshing it is, 1 
thank her. 

Now I am alone—alone to watch Claude, 
which I do incessantly. He does not stir 
in the least, ctoes not move—only leans still 
in the same place and sleeps, almost as 
though he were dead. 

Presently Mr. Graeme comes over, and 
takes up Bee’s position by my side. “Are 
you feeling better ? ’’ he asks, and 1 tell hint 
“ Yes,” looking all the while at Claude, and 
wishing he would wake up. 

“ I don’t wonder that you were 
frightened,” he goes on. “ It would have 
been a sad affair if we had not been near. 
How did it all come about ? ” 

I tell him what I know, and then I am 
surprised to see Louise come again from 
below, and approaching the sleeper, stoop 
as though to gaze anxiously into his face. 
Mr. Graeme goes over to her as she stands. 
Something she says to him in a low voice, 
then Mr. Graeme touches Claude’s hand, 
after which he moves the sleeper's head 
slightly, and again resumes his old post of 
watching him as before. 

Louise now comes to me. “You are 
better, Miss Mary?” she says, her eyes 
wandering from me to Claude even as she 
speaks. 

“ Yes. Is anything the matter with Mr. 
Claude, Louise ? ” I ask, and in return she 
answers my question with another. 

“ Miss Mary, you are fond ot Mr. 
Claude?" 

I am half inclined to be angry, never¬ 
theless I reply, “ He is my cousin.” 

“ Yes,” but sh 4 means more, I can see- 
“ You care for hirn more than yourself ?” 

“ I—I do not we why you should ask. 
You are impertinent, Louise.” 

“Never mind—I mean—pardon, Miss 
Mary,” and I cannot be angry with her, ■ 
for the dewy softness of her strange black 
eyes disarms me. “ Miss Mary, he ought 
not to sleep so long. You must wake 
him.” 

I spring up, ready to obey at once, for my 
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heart tells me she is right, and that he 
really ought to be awakened. 

“ Stay, you must have cold water and 
bathe his head and face; you must likewise 
bathe his hands well when he awakes—in 
fact, do all you can to refresh and arouse 
him ; to me his sleep is nothing more than 
a sort of stupor which may mean danger.” 

I think of his inertia for days past, of 
his drowsiness this very afternoon, his 
seemingly sleeping energy ; and row the 
one word danger literally burns itself into 
my brain. “ You think he will be all right 
presently, Louise ? ” But she is gone, and 
now 1 am telling Edward Graeme what she 
has said, and begging him to help me—to 
do what ? Why, to save Claude ! 

Louise recommends a more recumbent 
position, and presently we are bathing 
head, face, and hands with trembling 
earnestness. 1 am frightened, for all 
Edward Graeme’s kindly assurance that I 
need not be ; for I am thinking, “ What if 
Claude should sleep his very life away?” 
Still, it cannot be, when I have thought so 
much—so much of being happy with him. 

A sigh escapes him, and his eyelids 
quiver ; still we go on deluging him with 
iced water. Now he is gazing at me and 
about him, but till I smile into his dear 
eyes he does not know who I am : he does 
now, though, for he whispers, scarce above 
his breath, “ Poor little Queenie ! ” 

“ I am glad you are better ! ” I cry. 
“Oh, Claude, I feared you would never 
wake up again ! ” 

“Ah, I fainted, I suppose. Is Bee all 
right ? ” and a remembrance of the past is, 
i see, dawning upon him. 

“Yes, she is safe, and getting better 
fast," and 1 wipe Claude’s face dry. He is 
looking almost himself now, and Louise 
brings him some strong tea, which he 
drinks with feverish haste,, after which we 
three pace the deck together, Claude 
seemingly deriving fresh strength even as 
the breezes blow upon him. 

Later on I go down to see how Bee is, 
and I find her also asleep, which mamma 
says is good for her. I look round at 
Louise, who is close by, and she smiles 
that all is right; therefore we enjoy our 
tea, and the lazy even^p-time which 
succeeds it, when we all '.aik gladly yet 
softly ip a way which doesjiot at all break 
the grateful stillness whichqjrevails—grate¬ 
ful in that we feel unutterably thanklul for 
the mercy vouchsafed in rendering us thus 
an unbroken party, although, as we 
solemnly remember, death has been so 
near. 

It is evening now, and dusky shadows 
are oa the water, interspersed with faint 


glimmerings of moonlight here and there ; 
for the sky being somewhat cloudy, the 
rising moon has not as yet a fair chance to 
shine upon us as it otherwise would. I am 
leaning idly over the vessel's side.- Of 
course I think of Bee, but then she must 
have been giddy, else she would not have 
fallen, and at any rate I am safe ; but—a 
hand is. laid upon my arm, and I turn 
quickly to find Mr. Graeme standing close 
by at my side. 

“ It is very cool and refreshing,” is the 
commonplace to which he gives utterance, 
and then we stand both together watching 
the shadows and the pale lights as they 
come and go. “ Claude is below trying to 
persuade Miss Thring that the cool air up 
here will do her good,’’ he next remarks. 

I glance away to where mamma sits in 
her light wicker chair, her book in her 
hand, and her reading-lamp lit, while 
papa lounges close by. Old Dan’l is 
smoking in the forecastle, and Jim is at 
the helm. Louise is with Bee, and Claude 
is there also, as Mr. Graeme has said. 

“ I might go and tell her how nice it is. 
I should be with her now, only that mamma 
said I should be better up here,” and 1 
turn as though to leave him. 

“You need not run away,” urges my 
companion ; “and really, Miss Churchill, 
you always seem as though you grudged 
giving me a minute.” 

“ No, I don’t,” and I smile, for here is 
Bee, with Claude dose behind, and I think 
as I look upon her face that its delicate 
beauty is sweeter and fairer than ever. 

“ I am glad to be still alive and with 
you, you old darling," is her whispered 
greeting, as the pair of us half smother 
each other with kisses, and “ Oh, Bee 1 I 
am so terribly glad too,” is my half-tearful, 
half-laughing lesponsc, for indeed we 
neither of us seem to know whether it will 
be best to laugh or cry. 

I link my arm in hers as we stand, but 
she is going to the other side of me, thus 
giving place to Clatltie ; and, as I feel a 
little tremor run through her frame, I 
wonder whether it is owing to her looking 
down into the water again, or whether, 
like myself, Bee has found a love? If so, 
why, then, meeting with Edwarcl Graeme 
was quite a romantic and a pleasant thing 
for us all. 

But Claude’s arm is about me, Claude’s 
voice sounding in my ears, and although we 
talk but fun I am supremely happy, and so 
is Bee too, judging from the quiet glory of 
her face, which somehow reminds me of 
the glory of the moon, even as I gaze 
upon it. 

Mamma calls Bee, and papa coming up 
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asks some question as to our next resting- 
place j for now we are moving steadily on, 
leaving the Bay behind us far in the dis¬ 
tance. Claude removes his arm, and steps 
behind ever so little. Presently, however, 
papa seizes him by the buttonhole, and, as 
it-were, drags him away; and now Edward 
Graeme and I are once more alone. 

“Miss Thring appears none the worse—” 
he begins. 

“She looks very pale,” I interrupt, and 
glancing up 1 meet the full gaze of his 
eyes, shining dark and mysterious as the 
subdued light about us. 

“ You are looking none the better, Miss 
Churchill—may I say Queenie?” 

“ Of course you may ; and as to my ap¬ 
pearance, why should I look better ? It 
doesn’t add to one’s health, does it, to 
have one’s dearest friends very nearly 
drowned ?” 

“ Thanks—no, of course not, Queenie,” 
and he speaks my name gravely and with¬ 
out • hesitation, as though 1 had been 
Queenie to him for ever and a day. “ May 
1 tell you what I think, though ?—that you 
are tired of this trip. I can see it in your 
every look and gesture. It is pleasant in 
some ways, while yet it seems irksome in 
its restraints—at least, that is what I 
find it.” 

“ I like it—I am enjoying it,” I reply, 
with warmth. “ I-” 

“ Hush, no fibs,” and he lays his fingers 
lightly upon my lips. 

I am angry. “And why should I not 
enjoy it ?” 

“ That I cannot tell you ; I only know 
that it is not so—perhaps because of our 
being thrown so much upon each other for 
company and sympathy — because that 
when tired of any one thing we cannot 
run away and leave it for another.” 

“ You are speaking of your own feelings, 
not of mine.” 

“ Well, well, let it be so," but the way 
in which he yields his point irritates me 
more than a fiat denial. “ Queenie, 1 mean 
to propose our return to-morrow. Claude 
would really be the better for a little land 
exercise—a good stiff tramp, for instance, 
over a Scotch moor, after which rest would 
follow, acting like a powerful tonic upon 
his whole system.” 

“ But he isn't going to Scotland; and, 
besides, we all mean to,stay our full time 
aboard the yacht.” 

“ / am going to Scotland; and what if I 
venture to say that / means wet You 
yron’t agree with me, I know, and yet even 
you yourself would be all the better for 
such a change.” 

I try to protest against it ; but he keeps 


talking quietly on, as quietly and as plea¬ 
santly as though I had agreed with him, 
telling me of his old home in the North, 
which he speaks of as a castle—of its many 
legends, its lovely views, and the fineness 
ot the gorse and heather, which paints, as 
it were, the whole scene in colours of purple 
and gold. 

My heart warms to him a little as he 
goes on ; his love for his home is some¬ 
thing so fresh, so intense; yet when he 
winds up the whole with a sure and certain 
hope of our all accompanying him thither 
when we land, I cut him short. 

“ It is no use hoping that, Mr. Graeme. 
Papa dislikes Scotland, and I would say 
Scotchmen as well, only it would be per¬ 
haps too pointed. You will not persuade 
him, although, of course, Claude can please 
himself,” and I end with a laugh to cover 
in a measure the rudeness of my speech. 
And yet there is something rising in my 
throat, something I do not understand,and 
which threatens to choke me if I do not 
keep it back. 

“ And you also share in Mr. Churchill's 
dislike ? I think you meant to say so.” 

“ Very well—if you will have it so, 1 
did.” 

“ Did what ? ” and he bends a little my 
way. I look up at him in surprise. “ Did 
share, or did mean to tell me so—which ? ” 

“ Did mean to tell you so.” My voice 
sounds colder than I had meant it to be ; 
and then he falls back a little, and takes 
to leaning over and looking down into the 
water once again. Yet he rouses himself 
when I would steal away to mamma and 
Bee, and forces himself to talk (else I fancy 
it) to detain me still by his side. No doubt 
but he is sorry for what he has said, there¬ 
fore I will not go away; besides, too, he 
is Claude’s guest, and as such I must 
tolerate him and his ideas likewise. 

“ Have you any cause to dislike your 
new maid, Miss Churchill—I mean, do 
you trust her ? Being good at toilets,” and 
he smiles a little indulgently, as though my 
plain white dress embodied all the known 
pomps and vanities of the < world, “is of 
course something in her favour, yet it does 
not, I think, add to her trustworthiness.” 

I pause a morfient ere I reply. “ She is 
strange," I say,v“ and at first I wondered 
at many of her Vays; but I like her for all 
that, and—yes, 'l would trust her. But 
why do you ask ? ” 

“ I will tell you—simply because half an 
hour or so before I came and spoke to you,, 
when darkness was creeping over ns all 
and the moon was just struggling to show 
herself, I watched her under cover of the 
shadow yonder,” and he points to the 
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awning, “ throw something overboard. I off from his two companions and is now 
guessed what it was, and I was right.” leaning over her chair: apparently he 
“And what was it?" listens to mamma’s reading, only when Bee 

“Only the bottle from which I dosed half turns from him with a gesture of im- 
Claude this afternoon.” patience he stands upright, and looking 

“ Is it gone? ’’ about him, catches sight of my wistful face 

“ Yes.” as I gaze full upon him. Yes, I know I am 

“ Old Dan’l or Jim might have taken it. looking like that, and now that he is come 
Besides, what could have been her I cannot help sighing, though why I can- 
motive ? ” not tell you. 

“ Dan’l might, but he did not. As to “ Where did that sigh come from ? ” he 
her motive I cannot say; as in the case of asks. 

what she threw over, I can only guess. “ From nowhere—only, I suppose, I am 


Still, you must say nothing, remember— 
only, perhaps if you and I keep our eyes 
open, we may see more in time. The 
brandy is no great loss, either, compared 
with the merry night the mermen and mer¬ 
maids will have on the strength of it,” and 
he takes my hand and holds it a moment, 
as though he will fain say more. 

“You do not mean to say that—that the 
brandy was drugged?” and I shiver all 
over. 

“ I mean to say nothing, and you must 
be equally quiet; still, I mean to watch 
the girl.” 

“ And I will watch her too.” 

Mr. Graeme strolls off to papa and 
Claude, and I note that as they talk 
Claude's eyes rest on Bee as she and 
mamma sit together. Nor do I wonder 
when, turning my eyes their way, I see how 
Bee is looking. Mamma is reading aloud 
to keep Bee from thinking of the afternoon. 
Standing here by myself I listen to 
mamma’s beautifully modulated voice as 
she gives out each word, and I know that 
she is reading the “ Marquis of Lossie.” 

1 read it once during my school-days, 
waking early in the morning to do so 
before the other girls’ tongues were set 
loose for the day. It filled me with 
romantic notions then, and I feel the same 
romance stealing over me now. I feel for 
Ciementinain hernoble yet jealous musings. 
It must be hard to be jealous of one’s 
dearest friends—I hope I shall never be 
jealous of any one, but there is no fear of 
that. 

Looking at Bee, however, reminds me 
still more of Clementina—has just the 
feir radiance of face, tbji knoonlight soft¬ 
ness. Of course Bee is younger than the 
other, but there is the sajie sweet subtilty, 
the gracious yet shadowy outline ; and now 
as I muse I say to myself that I am 
Florimel, and that Florimel was never 
jealous of her friend. 

T jealous of Bee ! good gracious, where 
dees the thought come from? ' Bee would 
not harbour even an ungenerous thought 
for the world. And yet Claude has veered 


too happy, and so must give vent to it some 
way.” 

“But you didn’t look over-happy a 
minute or so ago ?” and Claude regards me. 
fixedly. 

“ Didn’t I ? To tell the truth, I was feel¬ 
ing for Clementina—the lady who is jealous 
in mamma’s book,” and I laugh, or at least 
try to, which is ail one. “But I am happy 
now.” 

“ Has my coming made you so ? ” I feel 
that Claude is in earnest for my answer. 
Dear Claude, it will please him to find that 
it is so, therefore I say— 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I will always keep by you, little 
lady, and we will be happy together.” Yet 
even as he speaks I have a strong sense of 
shrinking away, and of wishing to hide 
myself from him. 

0000 

We have partaken of supper beneath the 
bright moonlight as usual, and now we 
are all walking in pairs back and forth, 
Bee and I of course bringing up the rear. 

“It is sweet to be walking and living 
still,” coos Bee, leaning fondly upon my 
arm, and bringing her face close to mine. 

“ Yes, you darling 1 I don’t know, Bee, 
how I could have lived without you. We 
have always loved each other, haven’t 
we ?” 

“ Yes, from the very first day we met, 
and, please God, \^e’ll keep true to each 
other always — always.” Bee is very 
solemn; but then she has been near to 
death, and therefore ought to be so. 

“ Do ypu like the ‘ Marquis of Lossie,' 
dear ?" I inquire, after a pause. 

“ Yes ; only it seems funny, when we all 
know him to be Florimel’s brother, to think 
of her friend as jealous of her. Still, 
Clementina didn’t know he was her 
brother, did she ?” ’ 

“ No. Bee, were you ever jealous ?" 

“Jealous? Yes, of you, dear. When 
you talked that last day at Bury House 
about getting married and all that 1 was 
vexed, because, you see, I wanted to keep 
you all to myself. I believe I almost 
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fancied till then tnat you and I would be “You are mistaken: if I complain, 
all in all to each other. I made up my mamma will dismiss you at once.” 
mind that day, that I should hate who- “ That is, when we are again on land, 
ever you loved, but I don’t, dear—I don’t Miss Mary. But it will make no differ- 
hate Claude, and I never shall; and—yes, ence, as I have said, as I intended leaving 
I am very glad you have him to love you as soon as my trial-month was over.” 
and make you happy.” “ Very well. I am glad.” 

“Then you love him for my sake ?” There is a sort of pathos in her back- 

“ Who said that I loved him ?” and Bee ward glance as she leaves me to myself—a 
turns upon me more sharply than ever 1 ! look which softens me towards her, since 
should have thought she could. j it must have been love which brought her 

“ I thought you meant that,” and I feel here—love for me; and I remember her 
roy face crimsoning, although, as 1 well tenderness to me only this very day—or 
know, the kindly moonlight hides it all. stay, it was yesterday, since it is morning 
“ And you are right, dear.’’ Bee speaks ' now. 

very softly. “ Still, it is for your dear sake ! - 

—always for your sake ; remember that.” ] 

She kisses me, and lays her cheek, which j CHAPTER IV. 

is burning hot, against mine. I think her a : 

bit strange, and that is all, tor were I in ] ’TrtrjT’E are moving gently on, the sea 

Bee’s place I suppose I should be strange i breaking in merry ripples as the 

too. : Z&r yacht cuts them asunder in its 

To-night I cannot sleep. My berth is | progress. Oh, it is glorious to 

narrow and hot, and I say that the fresh | be here ! the sky and the waters arc both 

air and novelty of the day do not make up ; so blue, and the breeze so fresh and grate- 
for the heat and discomfort of the night, i ful ; and as I come up from below Claude 
1 say, too, as I toss about in my restless- meets me, and taking me in his arms gives 
ness, that I hope Mr. Graeme will press I me a good-morning kiss, which quite sets 
his point with Claude, and that we shall ! me right, and makes me forget all the silly 
return home to Weymouth to-morrow. 1 j thoughts which have vexed me the night 
feel that he was right when he said I was | through. Bee follows, her navy-blue cam- 
not happy, though why it should be so I i brie trimmed with ribbons of a lighter hue, 
cannot tell. I think of many things—of j which add to the pale glory of her loveli- 
Louise, and why she threw the brandy ! ness. Claude takes her hand likewise, 
overboard. I worry myself to find out a j hoping that the occurrence of yesterday 

cause, but I can think of none. Louise did , will not be the occurrence of to-day, at 

not know Claude till she came to us, and which Bee smiles and says, the blush of a 
why—but here I grow confused, and 1 white rose tinting her purely pale cheek the 
suppose fall asleep, to see Louise as a mer- while— 

maid rise out of the sea. Claude and Bee “ There is no fear, I think. I was half 
are watching her also ; and now at her dreaming when it happened, and I suppose 
touch and bidding they lower themselves I turned giddy too. However, I will be 
into the fearful water, floating off hand in careful to-day.’’ 

hand together, singing the mermaids’magic Mr. Graeme saunters up; he says he 

song, and I—I am left alone to mourn my has been at the helm for the last three 

love, which I feel I have lost for ever. hours ; and now we all see that we have 

I awake. A glimn-jering of daylight is turned about, and are proceeding in quite 
now around me, and i open my eyes to a contrary direction. 

discover Louise creeping softly away from “ You don’t want to go back ? ” asks 
my side. “Louise, why are you here?” I Claude, half releasing, half retaining his 
fretfully inquire. hold upon me, the while Bee stands, her 

“ I had orders, Miss Mary, to see Miss eyes fixed far away upon the fairy waters. 
Thring 'once or twice during the night; “ Yes, I do. "|he fact is, old fellow, I’ve 

and then I thought, as 1 could not sleep, I taken a great liberty ; but—we stand, you 
would just come and have a look at you.” see, on equal ground: we each owe the 
Louise has come back, and is standing so debt of life, ana we have paid it too, 
as to look straight down upon me as 1 lie. although owing it still,” and he laughs. 

“ Well, I am all right, X say; “ and, *■ If you remember, though, you told me to 
Louise, I consider your coming a great consider the yacht as my own, and I have 
impertinence—an impertinence of which I done so in the full hope of your not tum- 
shall complain to mamma.” ing crusty about it, when 1 have told you 

“ Very well, Miss Mary, it will make no my reasons.” 
difference to me.” “ And what may they be?" 
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“ That I pant for my own mountain air, 
and that I pant for you to enjoy a good 
blow of if likewise.” 

“ As though we got no air here,” and 
Claude is, as 1 see, half offended. 

“Ah, but sea air is not good for all," 
interposes Mr. Graeme. “ Mountain air 
always invigorates, and I mean it to 
invigorate you and me very soon.” 

“ Well, well, it makes no difference ”— 
still, as I know, Claude is angry—“ only 
the next time 1 ask a fellow to come a trip, 
I’ll take good care to forget to tell him to 
consider the yacht as his own." 

We have but few amusements on board : 
the gentlemen play at chess and draughts 
sometimes, and Bee and mamma and I 
have our books and work. Still, what we 
account our greatest pleasure is, I think, 
lazily watching the aspect of the shores 
and the different changes as we slowly yet 
steadily make our way along. Claude is 
better as the days pass (for we proceed 
but slowly and halt ever and anon), till 
we all take it for granted it is even as 
Mr. Graeme says, that the thought of home 
is doing him good already. 

Bee seems languid and weak, lying for 
hours at a time upon the cushions under 
the awning, yet smiling sweetly enough all 
the while, as though with the real earnest 
wish of impressing all with the knowledge 
that she is very, very happy, and that she 
desires us to be the same. Old Dan’l tells 
us tales by moonlight of things too unlikely 
to be believed, though when we laugh and 
say so he gets angry and leaves us, only to 
vent his spite upon poor Jim, whom he 
treats like a galley-slave, after which he 
again returns to “spin more yarns,” which 
he further qualifies by asserting to be “ as 
true as true,” and thus the time passes 
on. 

* * * * 

We are here at Weymouth in time for 
the regatta. Claude allows his yacht to 
lie at ease out of the way; we get a de¬ 
lightful view of the races, and on the 
whole I think it the most enjoyable day 
we have spent since we have been together. 
1 suppose we were thrown too much upon 
each other before, as Mr. jGrr eme said—at 
any rate, the novel sigVs and the gay 
dresses seem quite a treat, and I for one 
enjoy myself immensely,* 

Towards evening we aill leave the yacht 
(all save the crew, who are Claude, Mr. 
Graeme, Dan’l, and Jim). We shall have 
a better view of the fireworks from our 
own balcony ; but I feel leaving Claude, 
and I say that I shall be thinking of him 
the whole time. Mr. Graeme, who watches 
the parting between us, gives a sharp 
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glance at Bee, but she is stepping from the 
gangway t6 the pier, as though she has no 
thought for him. 1 hope he cares for her, 
though, and that she cares for him, for 
something tells me that his love is worth 
having, and that the one he loves will be 
very, very precious in his eyes. I like 
him, I say, although in all things he and I 
do not agree ; but then—and I steal a 
glance at Claude, who is handsome and 
happy enough to please any one—if I agree 
with one, that is all 1 need care or think 
about. 

We have dined, and refreshed ourselves 
with tea, and now we sit in the balcony, 
waiting for the first of the fireworks. 
Claude’s yacht is illuminated like the 
others ; they all look brilliant, yet I single 
out the one which is to me as my love 
himself, my love thinking of me and long¬ 
ing to be with me, as he will be for 
always by-and-by. I think of the old 
school-days, which somehow seem to me as 
so far off. Then I was a child, eager for 
gaiety ; then my ideas of things generally 
were childish too. Now, however, I know 
otherwise : 1 know that being married is 
not all merry-making and fun and 
change, and 1 could cry for very joy at 
taking up my life’s lot and its love- 
crown too. Bee converses sweetly with 
mamma; papa has a friend or two who 
are evidently posting him up with town 
news. I myself talk when I please, which 
is not often j and yet, though I feel happy 
and would not for the world have things 
other than they are, I am not satisfied. 

Now it is all over—the gaiety, I mean ; 
now the moon reigns supremely over all; 
and now, too, the streets are deserted, save 
by a few idlers, who pause to greet each 
other, and speak a few words before 
making their way homeward. I am tired, 
but I cannot sleep; instead, I stand by 
the window of my room, looking out still 
at the solitary blue light which Claude will 
keep burning till morning for me and me 
alone. But hush ! We one is talking at 
the area gate below. I look down, and 

erceive Louise and a woman whose face 

cannot rightly see, but whom I judge to 
be handsome, and with a carriage and 
figure which is at once fine, commanding, 
and extremely proud in its -bearing. I 
almost fancy they see me, and yet I do not 
suppose they have—at any rate, they 
separate, Louise coming in, and the Woman 
going on up the street, as though her home 
or lodgings lay in that direction. 

I cannot rest, though—I cannot go to 
bed; instead, I creep into Bee’s room, 
thinking that if she is still awake we Vrill 
talk and so pass the time away; but Bee 
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is asleep. I cany a candle In my hand, 
and as the light falls upon her* pure face 
and fair hair I half fancy that she cannot 
be human like myself, half fancy that earth 
has no such hold upon her as it has on 
me, and now 1 am wonderirg, too, why I 
am beloved before Bee, who is so 
transcendently lovely ; but 1 only wish 1 
were like her. 

* * » * 

Bee and I are out early this morning. 
Bee has a book of poetry with her, lrom 
which she reads aloud, a bit here and a bit 
there, as we sit on the sands and wait ior 
Claude and Mr. Graeme. I am not poetical, 

I think, and yet one bit strikes me so that 
I ask her to read it over again, whereat Bee 
softly murmurs:— 

“ Two boats rocked on the river, 

In the shadow of leaf and tree— 

One was in love with the sea-shore. 

And one was in love with the sea. 

The one that loved the harbour 
The winds of fate outbore. 

And left the other longing 
For ever upon the shore." 

A little while we are silent, but now Bee 
suddenly says, in a musing yet earnest tone 
of voice, “ Strange, isn’t it, Queenie, that 
so many of us possess our best gifts but in 
longing only ? I dare say, now, that the 
boat which loved the harbour judged and 
dreamt more blissfully of its calm than it 
ever would had it stayed within its.shelter 
and have had its heart’s desire.” 

“ And the one who longed for the waves 
and had the quiet, Bee, what of it? ” 1 love 
to hear Bee talk. 

“ Oh, its lot would be harder still—to the 
outward eye, at least. Still, who can tell ? 
Queenie, to my mind the two boats are two 
souls, each desiring its own lot in life—or, 
it may be, lovi.'' Dear Bee is so gently 
serious that I leave off thinking of Claude 
to give her my full attention. “ The one 
adrift upon the sea, maybe, has its wish in 
one way, but accompanied with duties hard 
to do battle with ant be borne; yet the 
very hardness gives strength, I think, and 
in the moments of quiet the picture of 
what life might have been must be very I 
strong, bright, and earnest—besides, there ' 
wHl be rest and the shore at lastj while as 
for the other, if the soul be not very pure, 
very true to its purpose, it will lose its 
ballast and perish, though close to the very 
shore, which maybe in a future state has 
been meant as its rest and reward. Yes, I 
think the one ■ upon the shore in its idle 
loneliness is to be felt for the most, because 
if it does not hold fast by what it desires, 
and enjoy the hold too, which is to some 
very hard, it will have time to grow discon¬ 


tented, time to forget the Master’s hand, 
who serves out to all as it seems Him 
best.” 

“ But, Bee dear, it is not always so— 
our lives are not always at cross purposes 
with our desires. I think, dear, that we 
can shape our lots in a great measure for 
ourselves ; for instance, if I longed for the 
sea 1 would go there, else I am sure I 
should beat my life out upon the rocks 
surrounding the shore. I could not bear 
being driven from what I loved and desired 
—I am sure I couldn’t, Bee. I have dreamt 
of love always, and I felt sure that Claude 
and I would love each other, and—it is so. 
Bee, I could not live if I had not a love ; 
and I wonder now that I know how proud 
and happy it makes one, how so many 
others in the world can live and smile 
without it” 

“ They do not,” is Bee’s quiet response. 
“ They have their love in the longing after 
it. The most of them, perhaps, carry 
about a grave in their heart of hearts. 
No, there are not many women, Queenie, 
without a love at all; and, darling, in 
dwelling upon its sweetness, longing after 
its fulness, believe me, there are tints and 
colourings, a softness, light and varied, 
such as reality never knows, so that 
perhaps, after all, the substance is theirs, 
and the shadow only belonging to those 
others who, in the mere flesh-and-blood 
grasp, think that they have their all.” 

“But 1 like the firm grasp. 1 like to 
feel that I have Claude, not to dream of 
him.” 

“ Yes, we all would have it so—else why 
the longing? Still, dear, it is wrong to 
suppose that those who have it not are yet 
without their loves. All women have loves 
of their own, and some with but the out¬ 
ward fulfilment thereof hold the inward 
presence till death as purely, as sweetly 
in their heart of hearts as even their Maker 
can desire them, and to them He sends 
sweeter visions, sweeter sighings from the 
home of love itself than can be for those 
who seem to be able to turn their barque 
whithersoever they will.” 

“ Yes, theirs is an ideal love. I wonder 
if Claude is my real ideal! I have heard 
say that we all ftave ideals, and that sup¬ 
posing we wait tor them, they will be sure 
to come to us.” c 

“ If we wait, yes. Some hold that the 
very longing, if we'but foster it, will in 
time bring its reward in kind. Yet it may 
not be what the world’s eye can see, after 
all it may be but an inward possession, 
nothing more. 1 once read of a poor idiot 
who grew up to manhood believing himself 
to be rich and clever. He even went so 
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far as to fancy himself a great preacher, 
and at odd corners of the streets would 
deliver quaint orations, would marry and 
bury as he thought fit, after which he 
would call for his horse, and believing in 
the animal as in everything else in his 
visionary world, trot off through the village, 
stopping with a jerk as he threw imaginary 
reins to an invisible groom at the gates of 
the principal houses in the place, where he 
loitered and carried on long conversations 
with grand folk, of whom he had heard but 
never seen, after which he again remounted 
and rode away, well pleased with himself 
and with everybody else.” 

“ But then he had never known any but 
this shadowy grandeur. I can likewise 
fancy people dreaming of love or riches in 
the same way; but, Bee, after tasting of 
the sweets of reality it would make me 
bitter, very bitter with all the world to 
have my love or my best thing whatso¬ 
ever taken from me. I could never treasure 
it up. I should hate it, and everybody, and 
especially those who were happier than 
myself. Bee,” as a new thought strikes 
ine, “you can never have loved, or you 
would not talk so.” 

“ Perhaps not.” Her face is crimson 
and her voice unsteady. “Yet I know 
what love is, and, Queenie, I will own 
this much to you, my dearest and only real 
friend—I—I do love, but hopelessly, dear, 
so that it must never be mentioned again, 
even between us two. Queenie, my love 
is perfect now—a closer knowledge would 
not reveal him as such to me, and 1 
am content to have things as they are. 

I shall ever have him perfect, you see,” 
and Bee half laughs, though in an hysteri¬ 
cal way, and only because she will not 
cry. 

“ Poor Bee! Is there no hope ? But you 
will forget and love another,” and I squeeze 
her arm affectionately. 

“ I may ; yet if I do not I shall be 
happy. Who can say, dear, but that in 
the years to come my love may be brighter 
for me in its haze than yours in its glory, 
just as the calm is more than calm, even 
Heaven itself, to the boat tossing amid the 
waves, while to the one harbour-bound 
the ocean path and its wild.fdmults seem 
the only way to the great - deeds and the 
victory for which it pants and pants day 
by day.” * 

“Bee”—I hesitate—“has he—I mean, 
the one you think of—ever spoken?" I 
will not look her way; instead, I take 
to piling sand, as the children do. If I 
could unsay my words too — why, I 
would. 

There is a long pause, and then, “No, 
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f Queenie, and I ought not to have 
breathed gf my folly even to you. 1 
There is a great pair, in her voice, and I 
pile my sands higher and higher. “He 
has not spoken—it is wrong, perhaps, t» 
love him ; and yet men fall in love with 
| whom they will, and we can no more con¬ 
trol our affections than they—at least, so 
I have found it.” 

“ Then you have fallen in love?” There 
is a great mystery in my question, and I 
regard Bee in quite a new light, for I 
cannot understand her altogether. 

“ Yes. Isn’t it dreadful ? Queenie, I 
think we will not speak of it again—it is 
unmaidenly.” 

Nor do we, but when I have given 
her time to recover herself I see by 
the very look of her face that her tale is 
true. Her love is changing her mightily : 
pure and lovely she was before, but she is 
far purer and more lovely now. It is as 
though the hidden lights of her soul were 
shining forth, lending a radiance and a 
;lory which time will cause to brighten as 
the years pass, so that perchance old age 
for her will be more lovely than even 
youth. 

Claude and Mr. Graeme, are close by* 
Claude sinks down upon the sands at my 
feet, Mr. Graeme, after a minute or so, 
leaves us to join papa and mamma, who 
are on the esplanade above. Claude 
stretches himself out, and tilting his hat 
over his eyes, complains of being weary ; 
while Bee and I hold our umbrella so as to 
give him all the shade we can. 1 tell him 
how nice the fireworks were last night, and 
he says he is glad ; but 1 feel just a little 
shy of telling him how I watched the 
yacht and the blue light all for his sake. 
He is tired, for he has not slept at all, he 
says; and so Bee reads while we listen ; 
and do what I will, my hand will stray to 
Claude’s face, which 1 pat and caress the 
whole time. 

Suddenly I start and look up, to meet 
the gaze of two handsome dark eyes fixed 
upon us ; ancl although I did not see the 
face of the woman to whom Louise talked 
upon the area steps, I know it is the same ; 
and now as though the steadfast look of 
her bold eyes are likewise arousing 
Claude from his weary listlessness, he 
pushes back his hat, and looking up con¬ 
fronts her also. 

I see him fix his gaze, and presently 
when she has quite passed on, forgetful of 
Bee’s reading, he says, “ Queenie, yonder 
goes the woman I saw in the West Indies,, 
the one whom I said so strangely resembled 
your maid.” 

“ How funny! ” and I tell him o t 



last night, and of the two talking " You can decide that matter for your- 
together when all the other folk had gone self;" is the grave reply; then, after a 
home. pause, and watching Bee intently, as 

“Depend upon it, the two are mother though anxious to read her thoughts, “ I 
and daughter,”is Claude’s reply ; “and I wonder what Miss Churchill will say when 
mast say, Queenie, that I don't half like I tell her it is quite arranged that we all 
your having that girl about you." j leave here for Scotland somewhere about 

** She is going to leave at her month’s 1 the middle of next week ?’’ 
end,” 1 say, “ and of her own free will too, “ That she doesn’t believe it.” 

so there's nothing to fear,” and i smile In return I get an amused smile, which 

down into Claude’s face. “Besides, I don’t more than half makes me angry. “You 
think she would do me any harm. I rather may believe it, then, for I assure you it is 
think she is fond of me.” the truth.” 

“As though she could help being fond “But mamma!" I exclaim, looking at 
<yf you ! ” and Claude holds fast my hand Bee. “ Louise is leaving her in a few 
and carries it to his lips. So, then, Claude days, and it will take some time to fill her 
thinks that none can help loving me ? It place. We can do without a maid here, 

is good to be told so, and by him. but travelling is-” 

Ah, but I will never change; and he? “1 have provided for all emergencies," is 
Well, I hope that he will never change the quick rejoinder, 
either. “ You have provided !" 

“ Yes, I am to take charge of all valu¬ 
ables on the journey, and I warrant they 
CHAPTER V. will all be safe, even if I do not put my 

foot on the jewel-box, which is, I believe, 

f T is the half-hour before dinner. Bee the orthodox way. In my own house, too, 
and I are dressed, but in nothing I can supply needful attendance, in the 
>.».■» costly, seeing that we shall be out shape of a trim little Scotch maid, who 
again by-and-by to listen to the has, as we say, ‘ a natural giftie’ in the way 
band, and to enjoy the sea-fog, which of disposing of finery.” 
is even now coming on. We merely Well, it seems that we are to go to 
wear white cambric—Bee has knots of Scotland ; but, for all that, I am not recon- 
pale pink at throat, waist, and wrists ; I died to the thought, nor do I mean to be, 
have a double string of pearls about my either—at least, so I tell Claude. 

.neck, and a pearl bracelet and ring, besides _ 

which we have no ornament at all. The * ’ *• 

others are not yet down, for be it known It is * strange old house to which Mr., 
we are not very punctual here, and really Graeme welcomes us — a house with a 
i think not many people are punctual by background of rugged hills, made splendid 
ihe sea. We two, however, sit and wait, now with heather and gorse, but bare and 
one on each side of the open window, when ugly enough in winter-time, as I am very 
the door opens and Edward Graeme well sure. In front is a stretch of what he 
appears before us. calls lawn, being no other than alternate 

“An unexpected pleasure, I’m sure,”and patches of turf and sand, with here and 

he appropriates a chair between the two. there a brown rock to diversify the scene, 
“ I thought to have had the felicity of a full till the whole merges into sands and ro’cks 
quarter of an hour alone.” without number ; and further on the sea— 

“You are disappointed, theu,” I say wild, turbulent, and unbounded. On one 

shortly. “ Where's Claude, though, Mr. side the house is a plantation of Scotch 
Graeme ? He was to have come, you firs, the scent of which is borne to me as I 
know." stand here in the doorway; on the other a 

“ Yes, and he’ll be here directly; but as mountain curve and wild, lonely moorland, 
he hadn’t, called when I was ready, I just which, like the lawn here, stretches down 

• came on in the hope of-” to the very sea. » 

“ A lonely half-hour," puts in Bee. It is early morning, not much later than 

“No; to tell the truth, I really hoped to six by. the clocks and though by-and-by 
see one or both of you here waiting.” the day will be hot, there is now a coolness 
“ I wonder which would have pleased and a golden glamour everywhere. Two 
you best—the one, or both ?" I question, horsemen are visible a long way off, where 
glancing at Bee; who is smiling out over apparently the sand of the sea-shore hnd 
the sea as though the brightness of the turf of the moors.meet and join them- 
her countenance were about to dispel the selves together. I wonder if Bee and I 
fog. 1 can have horses to ride ? If so, I think I 
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may be happy here, especially with Claude 
to share all and everything. A small 
figure, quaintly yet tastefully clad, though 
but in ' ordinary peasant garments, now 
comes in sight from the way leading to the 
back of the house and the mountains 
beyond. In her hand she carries a basket 
filled to overflowing with heather and other 
flowers of hardy growth, besides which 
she likewise bears tiny branches of fir, as 
though she had just gathered them in the 
plantation to the left. 

This is Elspie, the maid whom Mr. 
Graeme has desired us to consider as 
devoted to our use. I have scarce seen 
her before, but now as she pauses to say 
“ Good morning,” I am struck by the 
openness of her small, delicate face, and 
by a something, I cannot say what, in the 
expression of her violet eyes. 

“Good morning, Elspie," I say—to tell 
the truth, 1 am glad to have some one to 
whom I can talk, and Bee has not as yet 
come down. “ What are these for?” and 
l touch the flowers and greenery which 
she bears. 

"They are for the rooms,” and she 
colours a little—“that is, if you will like 
them. Mr. Edward says they give a Scotch 
smell to everything " 

“ They don’t look much, do they ? ” 

“No,” and her countenance falls ; “but 
then they are all the flowers I have.” 

“ And you make the most of them,” I go 
on. “ I like your way, Elspie, and pre¬ 
sently .1 shall be able to judge of your 
decorations,” and I let her pass, for she is, 
as I can see, eager to be gone. 

I watch the horsemen a little longer ; I 
watch the glint of the tossing waves, but 
now I am tired, and therefore I turn away ! 
and enter the large hall, where, as I know, i 
1 shall find Elspie busy with her flowers, j 
The scent of the firs is everywhere, and 
now i am filled with surprise, for even the 
dishes upon the table are surrounded with 
delicate wreathings, while the few pictures 
upon the walls, and the trophies of the 
chase likewise, are more than lovely 
because of the contrast between the 
delicacy of the simple, hardy flowers and 
them. j 

“ I doubt if any flowers vould beat | 
these,” I say, looking around; and Elspie’s j 
voice has a ring of gladness as she j 
replies— 

“ The rhododendrons did in the spring¬ 
time, miss ; they were just glorious.” 

The girl is Scotch, yet she speaks 
English as purely as I do, and because 
of her very simplicity I ask • her how 
it is. 

“ Because," and her whole face lights up, 
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j “ Mr. Edward has taught me. He has not 
j told you, seeing that to do so would be to 
; proclaim his own goodness ; but he found 
i me when I was a little child, alone and dying 
' with cold upon the bitter moors. He 
brought me home, miss, and so kind 
has every one been to me that I have 
never known a single want or sorrow 
since.” 

Mamma’s bell rings, and Elspie trips 
away to obey the summons, while I, with 
a strange light suddenly entering my be¬ 
wildered brain, wonder whether or not 
Edward Graeme will marry Elspie ? But 
no, it cannot be, and yet—but I will forget 
it and hope for Bee still. Hope for Bee ! 
Who has told me that it is he for whom 
Bee cares? No one; and now I rather 
think it is not, else why should she have 
spoken of her love as hopeless ? She knew 
nothing of Elspie then, and now it seems 
to me that I am sure it is not Edward 
Graeme whom she meant. 

Still, things are strange between us all. 
Papa and mamma look a little sadly at me 
sometimes. I suppose they are thinking 
of the time when I shall have another 
home than theirs ; but I think if I ask 
Claude he will make his home with them 
nearly always ; at any rate, I will see what 
I can do. Then there is Bee—well, Bee 
clings to me at one time and hides away 
from me and everybody directly after ; but 
oh, when she is with us, calm, lovely, and 
devoted to all our comfort, it is then I 
wonder most that Mr. Graeme does not 
worship her, for her calmness, her sweet¬ 
ness seem well-nigh that of an angel. 
Mr. Graeme is grave, courteous, and a 
perfect host in every way ; I often notice a 
look in his eyes which puzzles me, often 
catch a wistful, longing smile lingering 
about his lips. Yesterday it brought the 
tears to my eyes, and he saw it. Since 
then I have scarcely dared look at him, tor 
I think my tears offended him, though I 
am sure I did not mean them to. 

I am waiting for Claude in the fir plan¬ 
tation as I think all This, and as I catch 
the echo of his step I say that Claude is 
the strangest of us all. But then love 
does change one so; it has changed me, 
for I am not nearly so gay as 1 was. I 
am not happy either, but I suppose I shall 
be when I am settled. I remember 
Cousin Clara said when I saw her three 
months after her marriage, that only a 
girl who was married could tell what a 
relief it was to have to leave oflf worrying, 
and to feel that there is nothing more left to 
hope for. 

But Claude is whispering me that he 
has spoken to papa about the wedding. 
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He says he wants to get it over, for that he 
is sure 1 am tired of his stupid v^ays, and I 
answer him by asking if 1 am tired now 
how it will be by-and-by. 

“ But I shall be different then, Queenie 
—a man is always at his best when he is 
.settled. Queenie, we shall be very happy. 
I will never pass over your slightest wish, 
and 1 will be as good to you, darling, as 1 
know how.” 

It seems that we both gaze into each 
other’s eyes as though each would fain read 
the other’s soul. “ And, Claude, what can 
h do ? ” I cry. “ I must do something to 
make you happy—give you something. Oh, 
Claude, I will give you—my heart, and—I 
will be good too.” 

Papa wishes us to wait till a r ter my next 
birthday, but Claude says “ No.” Dear 
Claude, how he must love me ! He even 
pleads that the wedding may be here at 
the Castle; and now he is gone to town 
for the express purpose of ordering some 
necessary arrangements, and buying pre¬ 
sents for me, although, as I tell him, I 
really think we had better wait. 

Bee and mamma have gone for a long 
drive, but Claude may return at any hour, 
therefore I stay at home, but—really, I 
have another reason—I want to think 
everything over, for I am not happy even 
now. I wonder why it is ? I wonder if 
Edward Graeme sees it ? I cannot think, 
either—at least, not as I want to ; instead, I 
notice the view seaward, now that I can 
trace even the progress of the tiniest 
boats, though ever so far away. There is 
clear, bright light over it all, but no glory, 
no misty haze veiling what directly after 
the sun may perhaps make known, no 
sparkle as of joy—no, only a steady 
light which just shows one all at once. 
Look as I may, I shall see nothing new— 
nothing to surprise me or give me sudden 
joy. 

And like this is all my future life. I 
wish it were not all arranged. I wish— 
with the old childishness too—that I could 
not for its very glory see beyond the wed¬ 
ding-day. I had thought, too, and oh ! I 
had dreamt so fondly of love’s joys ever 
new and ever rising. Oh ! I wonder if that 
was all • nonsense, or whether my dream 
was truth, and the reality I am now look¬ 
ing forward to a myth, and no real love at 
alL 

I hear a step, and Mr. Graeme comes 
upon me, his face grave and rather 
troubled. Till now I had fancied him 
With mamma and Bee; and as though 
divining my very thoughts, he says, “ The 
view is wonderfully clear to-day. Miss 
Churchill.” 


“Yes, I have been noticing it; but why 
are you not with mamma and Bee ?” 

“Because,” and he looks steadily into 
my face, “I preferred staying at home, 
and because I wished to ask you a 
question.” 

“Well?” I say; but he is gazing sea¬ 
ward, and does not, I suppose, hear me. 
Now he is turning my way, though. 
“ Miss Churchill, has it never struck you 
that your friend seems—well, rather too 
quiet, as though not exactly happy at 
times ? ’’ 

“As compared with myself, perhaps,” 
and I colour wildly, as I can feel. 
“ I always was a rattle-cap, Mr. Graeme, 
and Bee was always as she is now, 
quiet.” 

“ Queenie—you said I might call you 
so—your description of yourself is not 
good. You have never been like that 
since I have known you—merry you can 
be, I know, by the gleam of your 
eye; but though sometimes you try 
hard, you are not exactly what nature 
intended.” 

“ I am happy, always happy,” and 
I think of Claude, wishing he were 
here. 

“ And you are satisfied ?* His gravely 
tender eyes are scanning my face, 
and, recklessly unmindful of the truth, I 
reply— 

“ Of course I am. Why do you ask ? * 

“ Only because sometimes 1 have fancied 
it might not be so. Still, child, it is 
nothing to me,’’ and he bends a Kttle, as I 
think, to read my face the better. 

“ Thank you, but I am satisfied,” .and 
I rise and walk away. ■ He does not follow, 
yet when I presently look back he is 
watching me still. 

I wish Claude were here 1 I wish I had 
never seen Mr. Graeme ! I wish he and 
Bee were to be married upon the same day 
as Claude and I. But then there is Elspie. 
I hear her singing even now amongst the 
rocks—some seci et the girl must have to 
be always so blithe and joyous. I even 
think that I could hate her for it too, but 
that she seems so childish, so fresh and in¬ 
nocent in her joy. I count over the weeks 
I have known Edward Graeme. I wonder 
if he does love ©ee, if he will marry her; 
and now I am looking on into their future, 
if it ever be as Lhave said ; but I suddenly 
drop my face into my hands, for it is no 
fault of mine if I am not satisfied with my 
own lot in life. It is no fault of mine that 
Claude does not hang upon my every look 
and tone, does not follow me with his eyes, 
does not worship my footfall and kiss my 
very shadow—no, not my fault, any more 
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than that he i$ not the happy Claude of 
the first week at Weymouth, or that I— 

f ood heavens! I start and shiver—or that 
think more of Edward Graeme than of 
him. I see it now, but—I have been blind 
before—what shall I do ? 

I look about me for help to save me 
from myself. I have never been so far 
along the shore till now, and stretching out 
into the sea is a dry, sandy path leading to 
a tall, brown rock, which looks so nice and 
leasant, and, above all, so sheltering that 
think I will go over and sit beneath its 
shadow. The tide is out and the sand dry, 
so that I am soon there ; and then I try 
to think of Claude only, and hope he is at 
home by now. I wonder if 1 have been 
wicked, if I am wicked still ? Ah, weil, I 
will make up to dear Claude ; I will think 
only of him, or better still, I will not think 
at all; and—with a little sob—when I am 
married I will never let him leave me, 
but I will go with him everywhere, every¬ 
where. 

I do not think any more—at least, I do 
not believe 1 am thinking ; I only sit and 
look out over the clear blue waters, 'till, 
feeling cramped, 1 rise and stretch myself 
a little and look around. I 'have seen the 
waves come in, dashing against the side of 
the rock—seen them as in a dream ; but 
now slowly I take the matter in, a dumb 
despair stealing over me the while: the 
way I came here by is entirely covered, and 
I am all alone. I run madly to the way 1 
think* C came; I rush boldly on, till, as 1 
gasp for bieath , I feel a dash of salt spray 
in my mouth, tlow I manage to get 
balk ■f-hartlyknofe, but weary and hope¬ 
less I throw myself dawn_upon my island 
and weep. 

I think I should faint but for the 
horrible fear of passing the night here 
' by myself, with but the sea-gulls to bear 
me. company. I think I am losing con¬ 
sciousness, though, for — what is this ? 
Water! water! lising and sweeping over 
my very feet! Oh, what if at high-water 
even the very rock is covered ? It may 
be so, for all 1 know, and yet I try to 
climb it j it. is my only hope, and even 
though I am to die I will, lit least try to 
save my life if I can. 

I tear my hands and my dress ; but I do 
not care, it is for life, dear lire ! Now I am 
upon the top, with the wdkes beating about 
me. I will not look down, for I am giddy, 
and might fall—I am falling now, yet I 
strain my eyes far out to the distant land, 
and now I see a dark object floating this 
way, battling through the waves, now hid¬ 
den, now again in sight. I do not hope 
from it, yet 1 watch it, all the while feeling 


as though I were going mad. I have not 
dosed my eyes yet—I am dreaming. Good 
heavens 1 I am sinking down! 1 shall 
die ! but no, a voice calls above the roar¬ 
ing of the waters. I know the voice—it is 
Edward Graeme's ; and now 1 am in reality 
sinking ; but it is into his arms, and he is 
bearing me away, the tide throwing us 
onward with mighty throws and jerks. 
Luckily there are no rocks just here upon 
the shore, and now—now at last he has 
laid me upon the shingle, high and dry 
above, and out of breath and exhausted as 
he is, he yet bends over me and utters* a 
fervent “ Thank God 1 " because that he 
has saved me. 

I cannot, I will not, open my eyes, yet 
now that I am feeling better he must see 
the rising colour upon my cheek. Oh, 
Claude ! Claude 1 1 am well-nigh be¬ 
side myself, fornowat length do I knowall! 

“ Queenie, you are sale ! ” I feel his 
breath upon my face, and looking up I 
meet his gaze, gravely kind as ever, fixed 
upon me. He helps me to my leet, but I 
tremble so that I cannot walk. He bids 
me rest a little first, yet he does not talk to 
me ; it seems that he cannot; and now his 
strong right arm is helping me home to 
the Castle, which I would 1 had never 
seen. 

CHAPTER VI. 

LSPIE, who has stayed in my room 
all night, and tended me like ? 
sister, comes and begs me not to 
go down this morning; but I am 
dressed, and 1 must be brave supposing 
Claude comes. Edward Graeme has break¬ 
fasted a lull hour before, and is gone out, 
so Elpsie says. Bee has a headache, and 
will not come down till later on ; papa has 
gone on horseback to meet Claude ; 
and mamma is already busy with her 
letters. 

Elspie tries to make me eat and drink, 
but even her sweetwess and winning ways 
hurt me. She talks of Edward Graeme 
and his kindness the whole of the time, and 
as I watch the fluttering of colours upon 
her childish and changeful face 1 say that 
he must love her and she him. I say, too, 
that I am a little simpleton, for that 
Edward Graeme loves me not, though I 
feel almost as though I could die for him. 
True, he saved my life. Well, he has 
saved Claude’s, too; he would do his 
utmost for any one in extreme need. Oh, 
but I must do something—I cannot think. 
I will go out; and so I ask Elspie to go 
with me a long, long ramble, if so be that 
mamma can spare her. 
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Mamma can spare her, and now we are 
rounding the mountain curve where I have 
been before, and Elspie points out a little- 
hut or cottage here and there in which, 
she says, fishermen dwell; and to one far 
removed from the rest she is leading the 
way, because, as she says, we will have our 
fortunes told by an old gipsy woman who 
makes this hut her home—that is, when 
she is not wandering from place to place. 

I am excited ; I long to hear the sibyl’s 
verdict, although I do not believe in such 
things any more than do other young 
people who yet are eager to test the like 
folly; but 1 must confess I am taken 
aback at the sound of loud voices issuing 
from the open doorway of the place, and 
it requires all Elspie's encouragement to 
persuade me to proceed and not to turn 
back without the coveted foreknowledge. 
We come upon the group before they see 
us, and I start as I see crouching upon the 
floor, and facing us, Louise, while the one 
whom I take to be the gipsy stands con¬ 
fronting the woman 1 saw at Weymouth— 
the woman with the fine figure and the 
bold, handsome black eyes. 

“And so, 4 'we hear the gipsy say, “ye 
forced the girl to give a ‘ love-potion,’ as 
ye called it, never telling her that, so far 
a$ ye knew, the lad was her own brother. 

I call it poison, though, and so does she 
now ; but no doubt ye would have been 
glad to have got rid of him, and to have 
passed yourself and the lass off as the 
widow and daughter of the old Claude 
Churchill. No doubt ye would have been 
glad, I say 1 ” and the woman laughs a 
taunting, mocking laugh, which makes the 
other woman mad to hear. 

“ I never told her he was her brother,” 
she gasps. “ I merely said she was to do 
the thing, and she did it She was always 

obedient till-’’ But now they see us, 

and Louise gives a great cry of shame and 
covers her face, while Elspie, who knows 
the gipsy well, tells her with all haste who 
and what I am. * 

"Come in, come in,” and Rachel, the 
gipsy, makes room. I take my place by 
Louise—poor Louise, who cowers and 
trembles so. “ It is meet ye should know 
all; the time has come for the truth, and 
the truth ye shall have,” and Rachel glares 
savagely upon her antagonists, “ Ve are 
not the widow of Claude Churchill 1 Ye 
may ha' proofs, but I can bring living 
proofs. Ye are his sister-in-law, with 
slave’s blood in your veins—the woman 
who, being mixed up in the Verdant Mount 
murder, escaped by my help to his house, 
where he made ye welcome till one dread¬ 
ful night when he discovered why you had 


come and what you were; then he drove 
you forth. It was a pitiless night, and 
death was abroad. Your sister died that 
night, leaving a weak little babe behind— 
died on a journey to some place where yon 
should never hear of her more ; and as the 
people about heard nothing of her death, 
they believed you when, years after, you 
went back to the place to gather your 
proofs together—believed that you were 
Louise Churchill; but you had sense 
enough not to urge your claim till you 
should have killed the heir, or at least till 
the weak girl whom you believed to be his 
sister should have dyed her hands with the 
blood of her own brother.” 

“He is her brother”—there is a tone 
of wicked triumph in the words—“and I 
defy anybody to disprove that I am not 
Claude Churchill’s first wedded wife.” 

“ I can defy back again,” and Rachel’s 
hand strokes softly Elspie’s golden locks. 

“ This is Claude Churchill’s child ! I swear 
it—I who stole her for you, and then gave 
you my own instead.” 

“ Louise is like me-” 

“Yes, and so was your brother like you 
—like you in face, like you in treachery 
and cunning. I was a poor gipsy, and he 
left me, though I was his wedded' wife. I 
gave you the child, I had no love for it." 
A groan from Louise—poor Louise, how 
I pity her! Mamma shall take her 
back. 

“You are disappointed, foiled. I-could 
have you hung for his sake, hp^L will not. 
There is innocence stilly-left in the world,” 
and once again the brown Jjgnd Strofcs. 
Elspie’s hair. “ I was well-nigh starving; 

I cast the child away from me, thinking 
that some one more pitiful than her own 
flesh and blood might take her, and some 
one did. I never told the child her story, 
never laid claims upon her, yet she has 
been good to me, has talked to me as an 
angel might from time to time, and for her 
sake I will say no more. Ah ! but ye be¬ 
lieved that Rachel the gipsy was dead, or 
ye would never have barefaced walked the 
earth. Ye were Clara Lavington when I 
knew you first, ye are Clara Lavington 
now, whatever new name ye may pretend 
to. This girl is Claude and Louise 
Churchill’s child, and I swear that Louise 
was dead whenjClaude, selling his coffee 
plantations, broke off all tie with the 
Indies, and married the present Claude's 
mother. He was young and foolish when 
he married, but Louise was the angel of 
your family, and he would have done 
justice to the child had not I stolen it (vile 
wretch that 1 was} to avenge the wrong 
done by his kinsman to myself. Now, 
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however, the time is come 'when I must 
speak, and I solemnly declare that if you 
go one step farther it shall be through the 
Verdant Mount blood, and I was not fool 
enough to do anything I could not prove, 
now or whenever I chose, so that, thanks 
to me, your little game is over for ever.” 

How the woman raves I need not say, 
only at length when Rachel insists upon 
her going, and she calls Lcuise to accom- 
any her, she will not, and now I am 
olding her in my arms, and she is saying 
how that she loved Bee and me from the 
first; we were the first sweet, pure living 
creatures she had known ; that for my 
sake she had spared Claude—not that she 
had dreamt of poison or aught of evil to 
him ; it was only a foolish girl’s dream of 
marriage and aggrandisement: the dark 
plot of murder and poison lay deep in the 
heart of the bad woman she had till to¬ 
day called mother. 

I take her home with me, and now we 
are all in a state of alarm. Bee’s mother 
is ill, and she has been telegraphed for. I 
say that I will not stay when she has gone, 
and Claude has not come, and really I am 
afraid to face him. So papa, who has just 
returned with the carriage, advises that he 
and mamma, Bee and I, leave here at 
once; Claude, upon his return, staying 
behind to clear up the mystery which has 
taken us by storm. 

Ah ! well, all is over, only, as we are upon 
the way, I note Bee stretches her neck 
from ^e ca rriage window to get a view of 
a horseUiail MM^sing a field from the rail- 
way, a s it seei ng It is Claude. I catch 
— a glimpse GTUs^face, of its far-away, in¬ 
tense look, of the pass km of her eyes. Ah, 
it is enough ! I know all now. 

A I * * * * 

f near Christmas,and I am in London. 

mystery is cleared,'Elspie being dis- 
civSTfed to be Claude’s sister, Louise—now 
Ay maid—the gipsy’s child. The mystery 
isNclearld, yet Claude lingers in Scotland. 

I ^Wlffer when he will come? Soon, I 
hope, for I have invited Bee to spend 
Christmas with me, and—1 sigh—I will 
try to make her happy. Thus 1 muse in 
the drawing-room, and aviary fall asleep. 
A strangely troubled dream is about me, 
an unknown peril threatens me, through 
which, as through a mist, Edward Graeme 
hastens towards me, alhd I cry, stretching 
out my arms, “Edward, I will go any 
where ; with you 1 could face death.” 

Ah! but my dream ishalf reality : Edward 
Graeme is beside me,holding my hand, and 
1 would my foolish words were unspoken, 
and yet- 

“ Queenie, you cannot unsay it; I have 


your word now, and oh, my darling! we 
will be as happy as the day is long,” are 
the words 1 hear. 

“ And Claude ? " I ask—I am strangely 
confused. 

“ He begs pardon for thinking of you in 
a secondary way, Oueenie; and do you 
not guess where he is gone ?" 

“ To Bee,” I murmur ; and now my 
answer is a kiss. 

“ You do not ask for Elspie, so I must 
tell you of her ;” his arm is about me now. 

! “ Elspie has a canny Highlander—nay, 

' Queenie, donot tremble—we have, between 
us, married her up to him ; and by-and-by 
they are coming to us for a sight of our 
wonders and a second honeymoon." 

Ah me 1 my heart is ringing out glad, 
happy, changeful music at last. This is 
love. This is bliss 1 This is satisfaction ! 

It is Christmas Eve, and our wedding- 
day—Bee’s and mine. Elspie is here, and 
lots of pretty girls, and, would you believe 
it ? we are Snow Queens all, only Bee and 
I wear orange-blossoms instead of snow- 
caps, as the bridesmaids do. I remind 
Bee once again of my having planned it 
at Bury House (she and I have just 
come downstairs to be packed away pri¬ 
vately for exportation to St. George’s, 
only being early, we sit down for our last 
girlish talk. It is strange to say so, to feel, 
in a dim, dreamy way, that the old life, 
with its glows and its glamour, its half- 
childish, half-womanly unrest of joy, is, as 
it were, to be put away after to-day for 
something more intense, fuller, more 
solemn—a life linked to anotherlife through 
weal and through woe. Ah me 1 tears 
gather in my eyes as the thought comes to 
me, and I know—oh ! I know, with the 
calmness of a strong, abiding love, that 
woe will not be woe in its deepest sense if 
only Edward be but beside me. Oh, my 
love will conquer and triumph over all, if 
so be that a giving of one’s self in sweet 
abandonment, to weave into the noble 
existence of another, to minister, to serve, 
to glory in the giving, be love. My tears 
drip down, and I know Bee is deeply 
moved ; her sweet, usually calm, pure face 
is gently tremulous as she whispers— 

“ Darling, I may tell you now—Claude 
loved me, and I him, from- the time we 
first met, only-” 

“ Yes, yes, Edward told me—duty and 
poor little Queenie stood in the way. He 
thought I loved him, dear, and- so he 
would have sacrificed even his Queen Bee. 

I see it now—the name of his yacht and 
all; but, Bee, you remember the slipper 
I threw after the wedding at Bury House ? 
Well, it hit Edward, and—there you know. 
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He was in the back carriage of all, and I 
always knew the slipper went in.. I hope 
there will be some ducks of slippers to¬ 
day-” 

Somehow 1 pause, for grave, earnest 
thoughts are gathering in Bee’s eyes, and I 
—well, I am lightly glad, for is it not my 
wedding-day, with the cold daylight break¬ 
ing through the haze'' without, as if the sun 
would anon peep through and shine upon 
us ? Still, earnest musings are deep down 
in my breast too, a sweet song swelling 
within me, which none can know or inter¬ 
pret save they whose love has conquered 
and is conquered. 

“Queenie,” says Bee, breaking the 
silence, nestling close to me like a timid 
dove, “ do you remember the two boats we 
once read of and talked about, away by the 
sea?" 

“Yes," I reply; “but what of them 7” 
Yet, even as I say it, my darling’s words 
come back to me like a revelation. Ah 
me! we were the two poor little boats 
drifting and tossing, and neither blest, 
though I, like a happy, half-awakened 
child, knew it not. 

“ They are both having their love given 
them,” is the whispered response, which 
comes to me like a happy sigh. 

“ My poor, poor darling !” I make reply, 
“the winds of fate were merciful to us 
both,” and I seem to be speaking to the 
sweet, calm, noble Bee of that far-away Hay 
on the sands rather than to the Bee of this 
morning—a happy bride, waiting for a like 
crowning with me. 

“ Nay, dear, rather a higher Power than 
fate was merciful to us both, poor, pur¬ 
blind children, not half understanding what 
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was for our good." Bee was ever so good 
and earnest in ways and thoughts. 

“ Well," I make answer, “ I know my 
harbour is sweetly tranquil, and I am 
thankfully content.” 

“ And 1, oh! Queenie, I never expected 
to gain my heart’s desire so ; it seemed as 
if 1 should pine and die, locked to the plain, 
homely path of duty and love for another; 
and for all I could do or try to do, I could 
not make my silent misery noble.” Bee 
hugs me now, undemonstrative as she 
generally is. 

“ Oh, Bee, you were acting nobly all the 
time; and that other you mention was poor 
little me, who did not know my own mind, 
and that I was breaking another’s heart— 
nay, two hearts. Oh, Bee, what silly girls 
we were in those days, you and 11 ” so say¬ 
ing, I laugh and I weep. 

“ Yes, Queenie, but I doubt if we should 
have been now so full of happiness to-day 
if we had not suffered." 

“ Yes, yes,” I make answer, “ I know— 

■ How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.’ ” 

Suffer ! why, I feel I could suffer all my 
life through with Edward, my own true¬ 
hearted, noble husband, as he is to be 
to-day, and as I think it I blush and 
tremble for very joy and timidity. 

My life ? Ah, but I cannot tell you of 
it 1 I can see no farther ahead than St. 
George’s, Hanover Square—only, come 
weal, come woe, the tender haze of lpve 
alone will give it me, bit by bit, day by 
day—ever fresh tome wiJj-k'Seeih, ever 
sweet, so long as love is C\ given, and Bee 
and Elspie, I am sure, /‘(r;i 'fiiHi.il/~flHr'' 
same. EJtiijs Searchfielb. 


END. 


FADED PETALS. 


Only the scarlet petals of a flow’r 
Crush’d ’neath some wanton’s feet, 

Ended its little life of one short hour— 
Gone all its fragrance sweet. 

Ah! tender blossom 1 for the summer made, 
How many lives like thine must droop and 
fadcl 

Dnly the scatter’d petals in my hand, 
lee !■ they have life no more, 
tfo more their leaves will be by Zephyr 
fann’d. 

Those joys for them are o’er. 


I press my lips in clinging, fond caress 
Upon their soil’d and mournful loveliness. 

Young Zephyr lov’d thy sweet and dainty 
breath 

Whilst thou on earth wert fair, 

He’ll not disdain thee in thy lowly death, 
So— on the twilight air 
I cast thee from me to his fond caress, 
He’ll waft thee on to perfect happiness! 

E. H. Davidson. 
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A THp to the New Forest. 

The Story of Sir Bevis. 

Lvndhurst. 

N the third morning after their 
arrival at Southampton, Miss Ken 
and her nieces were up with the 
lark, had a substantial luncheon 
packed in a hamper, and looked anxiously 
for the private omnibus which was to con¬ 
vey them to parts of the New Forest; and 
whilst they were waiting, Helena begged 
their aunt would tell them a little about 
Arcupart, the giant, and Sir Bevis, whose 
figures she said seemed to haunt them, for 
they could not enter the town for any little 
shopping without passing through the 
“ Bar ” and viewing them. 

“Well, in the time of Charles II. this 
Arcupart, who is said to have measured 
seven feet five inches in height, with huge 
shoulders and a ponderous head, was some¬ 
how imported into what was called 
* Hamptoune’ from Norway. He was the 
terror of the neighbourhood, built himself 
a hut in a wood, and sallied out at night, 
levying black-mail upon all with whom he 
came in contact, sometimes boldly walking 
into lone houses and carrying off what he 
pleased. Sir Bevis was a bold knight, and 
he determined to conquer the giant or die. 
He could not follow him, as a knight should, 
on horaeback, because of the fastnesses of 
the forel g, so he determined to go alone 
and on fobnU’ Aucupart’s hut, and there 
await his coming. (They fought long with- 
our aurertP5ap3hs\than their own fists, 
wrestling, and so fo Hh s- " E ventually Sir 
Bevis conquered, and the giant became 
hi ^ * kn ave ’ and follower. His giant 
EawWjhowever, broke forth again ; and 
'duij jigfh e absence of his master, he carried 
off^pSyan the Brighte,’ wife of Sir Bevis. 
Thttlatter, enraged to the extreme, called 
together'several of his brother-knights to 
assischimin the search for his lost wife. 
Two of these met the giant on their way 
and killed him, bringing home the wife to 
her grief-stricken husband. Sir Bevis 
after this lived long, 1 in his c4n castell,’ 

* Of Hamptoune all the baronage 
Came and did Sir Bevis homage. 

He is now of greats myghte. 

Beloved both of kyng and knyghte, 

Ecfae man, both erle and baron, 

Loved and dread Bevis of Hamptoune.’ 

But as I see the omnibus approaching, 
I may merely say in conclusion that after 
numberless adventures he, his wife Josyan, 
and his horse Arundel, died on the same 
day; but when you get back to London, 


William the Conqueror. 

"The Queen’s House.” 

“ The Trusty Servant." 

send to the library for Sir Henry Ellis’s 
j Romances,’ where you will find an amus¬ 
ing analysis of the story. I think it has 
been recently published at full length by 
the Maitland Club.” 

All were now too excited in taking their 
seats in the omnibus and looking after 
their packages, which included camp stools 
hired for the occasion, as Miss Ken did 
not believe in sitting on the grass in the 
way of ordinary “ pic-nickers,” as she con¬ 
sidered colds were frequently caught by 
that means, when it had puzzled the 
victims to know what had caused them. 
The party are, however, off, and soon arrive 
at Lyndhurst, on the borders of the New 
Forest, Miss Ken observing— 

“Here you see as ample and as wide 
woodlands as in the much-admired forests 
of Germany; and yet because they are 
so near home, perhaps, we think nothing 
about them, bat travel abroad to discover 
lesser grandeur. These remarkable woods 
have a vaster space than you imagine, yet 
look as far as the eye can carry you, and 
there is nothing visible but trees; and 
clothed as they are now, at this season of 
the year, in rich foliage, you see every 
variety of hue. Would you believe it, to 
pass round the whole forest, you would 
have to travel sixty miles ? ” 

“ Was this always a forest, aunt ? ” asked 
Annie. 

“ No, my dear ; you ought to know that 
William the Conqueror was the creator of 
the New Forest. It was he who first 
placed this vast tract of wooded country 
under the severe restrictions of the Norman 
forest laws, and extended its limits so as 
to increase the whole extent of land 
between the Southampton estuary in the 
east and the southern Avon on the west. 
The popular story that Cromwell destroyed 
fifty churches, uprooted numerous villages, 
and exterminated their inhabitants, is 
doubtless an exaggeration; for, according 
to the best authorities, the very qualities 
of the Forest soil disprove it Its ‘hungry 
uplands and marshy valleys ’ could never 
have been smiling pastures or golden corn¬ 
fields. But enough of misery and desola¬ 
tion followed the enforcement of the forest 
laws to load the memory of the author 
with imperishable odium ; and there are 
evidences in the names of certain locali¬ 
ties of the existence of churches and 
strongholds which the Conqueror swept 
away. The name Lyndhurit is derived 
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from the linden or lime-tree' wood ; and 
this hamlet has more than once been given 
a place in the records of historical events. 
You see before you that homely mansion ; 
it has no very great pretensions, yet it is 
called the ‘ Queen’s House,’ and here the 
Forest Courts are held and forest business 
generally transacted. George III. spent a 
week here on his way to Weymouth in 
1789 , and it is the Lord Warden’s residence 
when that dignitary pays an occasional 
visit to the Forest. Let us enter; we can 
see the interior by paying a small gratuity. 
There are some stags’ heads, I find, and 
no doubt some ancient sportsman had 
these placed here as trophies of their skill 
in the hunting field.” 

“ But,” said the attendant, “you do not 
observe the greatest curiosity — William 
Kufus’s stirrup-iron, which that king used 
in his last fatal chase. You will see in the 
visitors’ book some lines written by a 
gentleman a few years ago.” 

Miss Ken turned over the leaves of the 
antique book, and read as follows :— 

" And still in merry Lyndhurst Hall 
Keel William's stirrup decks the wall, 

Who lists the sight may see. ’’ 

When speaking to her pupils on their 
return from tue Queen’s House, Miss Ken 
said she was certain she had heard these 
lines before, but when and where she could 
not remember. However, she had to 
acknowledge that the stirrup looked like a 
very ancient relic. Taking their seats 
again in the omnibus, Aunt Ken ordered 
the driver to make his way to “ The Trusty 
Servant.” The man evidently understood 
the order ; but Miss Ken would not for the 
moment reveal the meaning of the mys¬ 
terious words. Passing about a mile in a 
north-easterly direction, the driver, who 
had evidently been accustomed to point 
out to visitors the most beautiful spots, 
suddenly halted, and the scenery of the 
Forest was opened tb the visitors in all its 
richness, beauty, and individuality just at 
the entrance into the village of Minstead, 
whence they proceeded; and when they 
stopped at the inn-door the young ladies 
one and all exclaimed, “ Oh, 1 see, this is 
‘The Trusty Servant!’” Such,indeed, was 
the sign, which was not only shown by 
a man in antique clothing, but a written 
inscription 1 gave the text in large letters. 
The horses were taken out of the omnibus 
-to have their bait, and Miss Ken con¬ 
ducted her pupils to the ancient church, 
which lies in a deep, leafy hollow -, and 
availing themselves of their camp-stools 
and the umbrageous boughs of a stately 
elm, she redd the following description of 
this village, written by Wiliam Howitt 


“On one side,” he says, “are open 
knolls and woodlands, covered with ma¬ 
jestic beeches, and the village children 
playing under them; on the other the most 
rustic cottages, almost buried in the midst 
of their orchard trees, and thatched—as 
Hampshire cottages alone are, in such 
projecting abundance, such flowing lines. 
The whole of the cottages thereabout 
are in equal taste to the roof—so different 
to the red, staring, square brick-houses of 
the manufacturing districts. They seem, 
as no doubt they are, erected in the spirit 
and under the influence of the genus loci. 
The beehives in their rustic rows, the little 
crofts, all belong to a primitive country. J 
went on, now coming to small groups of 
such places, now to others of superior pre¬ 
tensions, but equally blent with the spirit 
of the surrounding nature—little paradises 
of cultivated life. As I advanced, heathery 
hills stretched away on the one hand, 
woods came down thickly and closely on 
the other; and a winding road beneath the 
shade of large old trees conducted me to 
one of the most retired and peaceful of 
hamlets. It was Minstead. Herds of red 
deer rose from the ferns, and went bound¬ 
ing away, and dashed into the depths of 
the woods ; troops of squirrels in hundreds 
scampered away from the ground where 
they had been feeding. Delighted with 
the true woodland wildness and solem¬ 
nity of beauty, I roved onwards;-through 
the wildest woods that cajgj^yf’ my way. 
Awaking, as from »'"?iream, I saw far 
around me one deep thadoiv. one t hick .i nr 1 _ 
continuous roof of b/A’.ghs, and thousands' 
of hoary boleS'srdYrtiing clothed, as it were, 
with the very spirit of silence. I admired 
the magnificent sweep of some grand* old 
trees, as they hung into a glade pr ra/.*ine, 
or tbegrotesqueness of some particula nwrees, 
which seemed to have been blasted into 
blackness and contorted into xrook/dness 
by the savage genius of the pltfct”/ 

“Now you have seen the cotrages and 
the gardens, you have seen the Forest at a 
distance, I mean to take you through the 
shady walks, and you will see the same 
grandeur of nature as Howitt has pictured, 
you will see the squirrels in quite as large 
numbers now as then ; but you will not see 
the deer, for tljey have recently been taken 
out of this part of the Forest. I said, how¬ 
ever, that I would endeavour to show the 
spots where the surroundings corroborate 
history. You saw William Rufus’s stirrup. 

I intend to show you where he was killed/’ 

“ Tell us whether a record remains,” said 
Helena. 

“Yes; on a subsequent occasion 1 will 
ask you to copy the tablets which I now 
introduce to your notice." 



FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN 
- » - 

MRS. GLADSTONE, 


S HE name of Mrs. Gladstone would 
be highly respected throughout the 
length and breadth of this land if it 
were only as an example to wives 
and mothers of what women can accom¬ 
plish in making happy homes, and how 
genuine devotion to a husband and chil¬ 
dren will assuredly make a family- united 
in the firmest bonds of friendship. But in 
every walk of life Mrs. Gladstone has 
placed her own “ footprints on the sands of 
time.” As the devoted wife of the Premier 
of England she has watched by her hus¬ 
band’s bedside when the doctors feared 
his malady would be fatal; never despair¬ 
ing, however, she has kept vigil through 
the tedious hours of night until a change 
came for the better, and with soft steps 
she has reached the outer door to commu¬ 
nicate these hopeful signs ; and then, 
when restoration came, she has been his 
quiet, devoted attendant during convales¬ 
cence, lest a relapse might come. But 
in addition to this, Mrs. Gladstone’s bene¬ 
ficent institutions for the poor—-self-ini¬ 
tiated and almost sustained through her 
influence—warrant her in having an im¬ 
portant niche in the Temple ofFame. 

Catherine Gladstone is the eldest daughter 
of Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart., of Hawarden 
Castle, Flintshire ; and in 1839 all through 
the St. Asaph district an immense sensa¬ 
tion was created—the Squire of Hawar- 
den’s twtjJaijghters were both to be 
married ontnc*9utie day, the one to 
Wiilipj q Fx vprt C l iVi stone. Esq., and the 
other to Cord LytyiV^ on. T he rejoicings 
were kept up for sev'ertfl days, but there 
were many tears shed by those “ Miss 
Cajfrgyne had protected, lest they might 
net fc jflr ain have her consolations in 
rmi flje an d her congratulations in pros- 
peritf ; for Mrs. Gladstone has ever been 
one bf those who cry “ Never despair ! ” 
and tvieji^he finds that temporary relief 
may r«fore the fallen ones to their lost 
position, she is ever ready to give a helping 
hhnd. 

That Mrs. Gladstone takes, 4 » vast inte¬ 
rest in politics is apparent td every one j 
for she knows her husband’s great ability— 
she, better than any one else, knows that 
though the world may think he’ often errs 
as a diplomatist, his whole mind is fixed 
upon passing the most beneficial laws for 
the general welfare of the people. During 
her husband’s memorable Midlothian cam¬ 
paign she was ever by his side to cheer 
him on to victory; and when the great 
demonstration was made at Leeds, and her 
son was returned for that important town, 
Mrs. Gladstone was there, and, with a 
mother’s natural love for and pride in a 


son, she was almost overwhelmed with 
joy. 

In domestic life, however, Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone shines to most advantage. Her 
husband may have many political oppo¬ 
nents who would say the most bitter things 
against him, but if they are permitted to- 
meet his wife in Society they bow with 
deference to one of the most exemplary 
women of the day. She has had eight 
children, all of whom are now alive, except 
the second son. The eldest, Mr. W. H. 
Gladstone, represents East Worcestershire,, 
and the youngest son, Mr. Herbert Glad¬ 
stone, who seems to have had his father’s- 
mantle placed upon his shoulders, is one 
of the representatives of Leeds, and some 
day or other may be considered as elo¬ 
quent as his parent. Another son, the 
Rev. Stephen Gladstone, is Rector of 
Hawarden, and very highly esteemed 
amongst all classes of society. Thus it 
would seem that the example of parents it* 
this family has been followed, and all do- 
credit to their origin. 

When Sir Stephen Richard Glynne 
died he was succeeded by his son, Sir 
Stephen, as the possessor of the Hawarden. 
estates, who, determining himself not to 
marry, begged his sister would take the 
management of the Castle; and here Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone located themselves, 
with their family, and the people on the 
estate were delighted once again to be 
visited by their old friend. It was then that 
Mrs. Gladstone exhibited how deeply 
interested she was in the moral and social 
condition of the people around her, espe¬ 
cially of the poor. As to the rural popula¬ 
tion of Hawarden, she thought they wanted 
culture, and she commenced by a simple 
system of education tending to their moral 
and physical elevation and their spiritual 
progress, with the idea of taking their 
thoughts away from, prejudicial habits, 
and to concentrate them upon some¬ 
thing pleasing and profitable. Thus she 
turned her attention to cottage gardening, 
and with others’ aid in addition to her own 
means, she was enabled to offer prizes for. 
the best-cultivated gardens, for’the best 
outdoor flowers, and for the neatest homes. 
This excited a spirit of emulation in the 
minds of the people ; their condition im¬ 
proved, and there soon became a marked 
change in their lives, and that for the better. 
A few years ago Mrs. Gladstone’s brother 
died, leaving no male heir ■ and by his 
will the large estate of Hawarden was 
settled on his sister and her eldest son, and 
the inhabitants are indeed fortunate in 
rebutting such a friend near to them. 

For many yeafrs past Mrs. Gladstone’s 
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kindly sympathies have been extended to 
the dwellers in large citie-3 who have none 
of the advantages of air and sunshine, trees 
and flowers, such as flourish so beautifully 
at Hawarden, For her own sex Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone has ever exercised considerable 
sympathy, and has always been first and 
foremost in any effort made to exalt their 
position. Thus in London she has sup¬ 
ported such benevolent movements as 
“ Homes for Working Girls,” “ Convalescent 
Homes,” “ Hospitals,” and other institu¬ 
tions for the relief of the sufferings or the 
amelioration of the condition of the people. 
One of the kindest acts she ever did, per¬ 
haps, was to go herself to Manchester when 
the “ Cotton Famine ” was at its maximum, 
and import as many starving men as pos¬ 
sible to Hawarden Castle, where she em¬ 
ployed them in making new roads and 
paths in the park. Beyond this, however, 
she invited a number of starving girls, 
whose growing frames required good food, 
to Hawarden, and made these become the 
nucleus of establishing an Industrial 
Home for Distressed LancashireGirls; and 
many women, now mothers of families, 
have to thank Mrs. Gladstone for preserv¬ 
ing them through that cruel ordeal. These 
efforts were made through the agency of 
her brother, Sir Stephen Glynne. 

But now the cries of the London poor 
reached her ears, and she asked herself what 
she could do to alleviate their distress. She 
was told of miserable creatures dying in the 
street for want of shelter, and she went 
round to her friends in 1864 , and by col¬ 
lecting 1,000 from ten subscribers, of 
whom her husband was one, she set on 
foot the “ Night Refuge" in Newport 
Market, Soho, which still exists, and has 
under the same roof a school for boys con¬ 
nected therewith. In her first programme 
Mrs. Gladstone says: “This is to be a 
night refuge for the homeless, with a special 
view of inquiry into the character of the 
inmates, and to provide for their ultimate 
good, and a school for orphans and desti¬ 
tute children.” How many poor creatures 
have by this institution been saved from 
degradation no one can tell, but those who 
are recipients of the charity come away 
with a better feeling towards their superiors. 
Whilst at other places the poor and miser¬ 
able are told to look on the ground and see 
their own humiliation, here they are told 
to look up and take courage. 

The following letter, written by Mrs. 
Gladstone to the Times in i83o, will suffi¬ 
ciently prove the deep interest she still 
takes in this institution. On June 16 th 
she writes thus to the Editor :— 

“Will you kindly give me a place in 
your valuable paper to plead the cause of 
that excellent charity, the Newport Market 


’ Refuge and Industrial School ? Sixteen 
years ago your powerful advocacy was 
chiefly instrumental in assisting us to found 
the Newport Market Refuge, the work of 
which has gone on quietly and unceas¬ 
ingly to this day. The conditions have 
somewhat altered since that date, owing to 
changes in the law; but the institution 
continues to do good work among a class 
which neither casual wards nor Board 
schools can exactly provide for. We can 
have no better test of the work than the 
fact that we are in cordial co-operation 
with the Charity Organisation Society; we 
find places for the boys of our schools, not 
only readily, but faster than they cap be 
supplied. The Newport Market boys have 
made themselves a name as musicians to 
the regimental bands, specially honourable 
for good conduct and good training. It 
will be sad indeed that such an institution 
should close for want of funds. Alas ! we 
are almost at a standstill. Many of oar 
old subscribers have fallen off. I appeal 
specially, therefore, to the old friends'who 
helped to start the work, and to new 
friends. Let them only visit the building , 
in Newport Market and judge for them- , 
selves. I am sure then I shall have fiat 
appealed in vain.” 1 

In 1866 Mrs. Gladstone was again to the 
fore, when cholera broke out in London. 
She then established an orphan home at 
Clapton for those children whose parents 
had died of cholera, and likewise a con¬ 
valescent home for adi^Us~aoH children 
recovering from the erfdemic. 

This philanthropicflarlu-has ftlwavs nne_ 
great point in view-—feat it is no use send¬ 
ing out a poor,~ v weak instrument to ac¬ 
complish labour ; let your working material 
be first strong and you will save, pqtoy a 
patched and broken instrument tfitfibiosts 
more in the mending than if it ha d/oeen 
welded strong at first. With this Tfcew it 
was that she established a Convalescent 
Home for the poor, and more ekigcplly for 
the East of London, free of costr^On her 
own responsibility she established the first 
at Snaresbrook, but this has since been re¬ 
moved to Woodford Hall, Essex, where 
during the last fifteen years it has benefited 
thousands of persons. Its benefits are ex¬ 
tended to convalescents from hospitals, or 
from their ows homes, free of cost. It is 
open to persons of all religious denomina¬ 
tions, and- there is no system of privi¬ 
leged tickets, admission, being determined 
solely by the merits of /;*he case. A 
very great deal of good' hplj been done 
by this convalescent hbupfc; but Mrs. 
Gladstone is left in a great measure to 
fight her own battle, she does not receive 
that support from the wealthy that would 
be anticipated. 
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» THB AUTHOR OF "ARCHIE'S INHERITANCE," "DORIS,” *' HONOUR REDEEMED,” ETC. 

CHAPTER I. 

MAY evening, warm 
and dewy, and odor¬ 
ous with the fresh 
sweetness of early 
spring flowers: the 
sun setting behind 
Verschoyle Towers, 
and adding a warmth, 
usually lacking, to the 
rugged grey stones of 
which it was composed—the 
long avenue of chesnuts in all the 
brave array of their delicate 
green garments < and spiral 
columns of blossom, scattering 
perfume with the pink-tinted 
petals that every now and then 
came showering down. 

This was the scene upon 
which Maggie Neilson gazed 
from the window of the rickety 
old fly that was conveying her to 
her-, new home, Verschoyle 
Towers, whither she was going in 
the capacity of lady-help, house¬ 
keeper’s assistant, or whatever 
other name might be given to the 
nondescript sort of position she 
would occupy in the menage. That it should not be a menial one was the only stipula¬ 
tion she had made when answering the advertisement in the Times which had resulted 
in her coming. 

‘ So far as external appearance went she might not have been deemed a very capable 
persmi-for thus commencing life on her own responsibility—those small white hands of 
hers pad evidently been little accustomed to work ; and her whole bearing, from the 
crownof her sunny brown head to the tip of her slender foot, bore upon it so unmistak¬ 
ably thp^stamp of “gentlewoman” that one could only wonder %t the circumstances 
which had forced her to accept a social position so much lower than that to which she 
might of right have laid claim. 

The facts, however, were simple enough : her father had been an officer who had 
retired on half-pay, and who,i little hoard of savings had disappeared under the extra¬ 
vagant demands of his son by a former marriage, Edward Neilson, who. had been 
thought up as an engineer, but had seemingly deserted his legitimate profession for 
that of a betting-man, a frequenter of races—in a word, an adventurer of the most reck¬ 
less type, whom his father ted found it impossible to reclaim, and had therefore left to 
his own devices, while he took his little daughter to the Continent, where he imagined 
his slender income would go farther than at home. The result of this had not been 
altogether favourable for Maggie, inasmuch as it cut her off from all intercourse with 
“W kindred, who—for the most part wealthy people—had, to say the truth, manifested 
little interest in their needy relatives; and Major Neilson, who was of a very proud 
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temperament, would have cut off his right 
hand rather than apply to them for assist¬ 
ance in any of his difficulties. He had 
contrived to instil his own sentiments into 
the mind of his daughter, and they took 
root in a very kindly soil, for Maggie’s 
nature was inits very essence independent; 
and when after the sudden death of her 
father she found herself cast on her own 
resources, she lost no time in looking out 
for some means of gaining a livelihood. 

She had, of course, written her step¬ 
brother news of Major Neilson’s decease, 
but receiving no reply to her letters, had 
concluded — and rightly — that they had 
never reached him. When she came to 
London she went to the address Edward 
had given, and found that it was only the 
place to which part of his correspondence 
was directed, and the people there could 
give her no information as to his actual 
residence, but surmised he must be out of 
town, as it was so long since he had called, 
and there were some letters still awaiting 
him. Upon this, Maggie, finding she had 
no one but herself to depend on, had 
answered the advertisement before referred 
to; and her references proving all that 
could be desired, Mrs. Wakefield, the 
housekeeper at the Towers, had engaged 
her, and arranged that she should come as 
soon as possible. 

She was on the look-out for her this 
evening; and as the cab drove up to the 
entrance Maggie saw a somewhat portly 
but ladylike woman of about sixty stand¬ 
ing on the steps, which she descended in 
order to give a kind greeting to her young 
assistant, whom she at once conducted to 
the apartment which was to be hers—a 
pretty, light-looking room, furnished with 
chintz-covered chairs and curtains, and 
with two windows that looked towards the 
west. Here Mrs. Wakefield left her, but 
soon returned and accompanied her down¬ 
stairs to her own sitting-room, where they 
were to have tea, and which was redolent 
with the perfume of lilac and laburnum that 
came in through the' open casement; and 
then the housekeeper proceeded to explain 
what Maggie’s duties would be. 

“ You see, my dear, I am not quite so 
young as J used to be,’’ she said, attracted 
by Maggie’s sweet young face, and drop¬ 
ping at once into a familiar tone with her. 
“ I can’t get about quite so well as I did, 
so I suggested to Mr. Verschoyle that I 
should find some one trustworthy to come 
and help me in various little ways that a 
servant could not fulfil, and he at once 
agreed. You understand the house is full 
of china, and knick-knacks, and those sort 
of things, to the dusting of which I have 


had to attend myself, as the domestic staff 
is so small; but now I shall hand the 
charge of them to you. I’ll take you over 
the place directly you have finished tea.’’ 

Which she did, and was much gratified 
by Maggie’s appreciation of its various 
beauties and art treasures—an apprecia¬ 
tion which she was shrewd enough to know 
was something more than mere surface- 
admiration, such as might have been given 
by any chance visitor whose eye was 
gratified by rich colour and graceful pro¬ 
portion ; for Maggie Neiison was an 
artist to her very finger-tips. She could 
not fail to be happy here, she thought to 
herself, where one of her duties would be 
to attend to these lovely objets tie ver/u, 
and where she would be free to wander at 
will in grounds that, seen dimly in the 
dusk, seemed to her as beautiful as they 
were extensive. 

When the morning came, however, and 
she was enabled to look at them by day¬ 
light, she saw they had suffered a good 
deal by neglect; and Mrs. Wakefield re¬ 
marked with a sigh that money was not as 
plentiful as it might be at Verschoyle 
Towers, which was the reason that its 
master had cut down his establishment to 
its present scanty proportions. Consider¬ 
ing the size of the house, there were cer¬ 
tainly very few servants ; and Maggie 
found, after a day or two, that her own 
position was no sinecure: there were 
plenty of things for her to do, and she, 
being active and industrious, did them so 
well that Mrs. WakefieldUeeuW'only con¬ 
gratulate herself on tKe treasure she had 
obtained. She, on her r»Eitp show ' t.d e ve ry 
kindness and consideration for the girl, 
and allowed her a liberty that was never 
abused ; and in time a very cordial esteem 
sprang up between the two. 

Maggie managed in a very little while 
to acquaint herself with the ins and outs of 
the Towers, thinking it better to db so 
while she had the chance, fo* when Mr. 
Verschoyle came home—he was ajvay on 
the Continent now—she regretfully antici¬ 
pated a very considerable clipping of her 
wings, and knew she would not be able to 
roam about at will as she did at present. 
She had seen his portrait in the picture 
gallery—a man of about thirty, with a face 
not exactly handsome, but expressive of 
such force, determination, and above all 
such a consciousness of power, that the eye 
after once resting on it involuntarily turned 
to look again, and when finally averted 
impressed upon the memory a haunting 
remembrance of its characteristics. 

Some little time after her arrival she had 
an answer from her step-brother to a letter 
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she had written, in which she explained her 
position, and concluded with the assurance 
that she was very happy in the life she had 
adopted. Edward, in his reply, highly 
commended her laudable pride of spirit, 
while regretting that he had not received 
the news of his father’s death until after her 
plans had been matured ; and Maggie gave 
a little smile at the insinuation this.sentence 
conveyed. 

One morning, about a month after her 
installation at the Towers, Mrs. Wakefield 
told her that she had had a letter from Mr. 
Verschoyle to say he would be home in a 
few days or a week, and ordering his 
rooms to be got in readiness. 

“ I suppose the house will be much 
livelier when Mr. Verschoyle is here?” 
said Maggie. 

“ It is not at all likely,” rejoined Mrs. 
Wakefield, shaking her head. “Mr. Vers¬ 
choyle is one of the proudest men on the 
face of the earth, and doesn’t care to 
exhibit his poverty before people—poverty 
that the last owner of the place, his uncle, 
brought about by his reckless extravagance. 
Ever since Mr. Eugene came into the pro¬ 
perty, now some threeyears ago, he has been 
trying his best to cut down his expenses in 
order to pay off the mortgages ; but I’m 
afraid it’s as much as he can do to manage 
the interest, which of itself comes to a very 
tolerable income. I don’t know if I have 
told you that his inheriting the Towers at 
all was ; if onemaysay so, accidental, his two 
elder brothers having died within a year, a 
little "while before'lheir uncle.” 

Two days after this conversation took 
place Maggie set otsvfor the village to post 
some letters, and having nothing to do 
when she came back, did not hurry on her 
return., but loitered leisurely along a path 
•that led through a field where the long, 
juicy grass had grown knee-deep, and the 
scent of wild roses and eglantine and 
meadow-sweet came wafted to her as she 
walked on in a state of quiet, dreamy con¬ 
tent, bdrn of the sense of youth within her, 
and the calm landscape beauties by which 
she was surrounded. She paused as she 
cametoastile—a few rails thro wn across the 
path between two immense elms—and 
leant her arms on the topmost bar, while 
she looked round at the sunset scene and 
at the meadow beyond, i|)l bathed in the 
slanting golden light—so still and solemn 
that she might have exclaimed, with 
Gray— 

1 The world is left to darkness and to me." 

But such was not exactly the case, and a 
moment afterwards she became aware that 
the solitude was less complete than she 


had supposed—a whiff of cigar-smoke was 
wafted to "her nostrils, and then a man 
appeared from the other side of the tree, 
against which he had been leaning, con¬ 
cealed from her view by reason of the 
enormous girth of the trunk. He was 
rather a tall man, with a dark, intellectual 
face and very keen grey eyes—eyes that 
opened wide in apparent astonishment as 
they rested on the idyllic tableau before 
him : a girl in the fair flush of dawning 
womanhood standing at a stile, with the 
glory of the sunset about her, and the 
blushes rising to her face as her reverie 
was thus broken in upon. 

She uttered a faint exclamation as she 
saw him, startled at the sense of familiarity 
his face gave her, and wondering where she 
could have met him before ; while he, after 
a momentary indecision, slightly raised his 
hat, and was about to pass on, when she 
suddenly prevented him. 

“ I beg your pardon, but it would be 
unwise of you to venture through that 
meadow—there is a bull there, and he is 
dangerous at times,” she said, not without 
some timidity at thus addressing a 
stranger. 

He turned round at once and came 
towards her. 

“Indeed!” he said, and there was the 
faint dawn of a smile about his lips. “ I 
am obliged to you for telling me, otherwise 
I might have had an unpleasant encounter. 

I must get to the Towers by the longer 
way, through the park.” 

To the Towers ! Then this could be 
none other than Mr. Verschoyle himself, 
and it was his likeness to his picture that 
had struck her. She drew back for him to 
cross the stile, and he, vaulting lightly over 
it, landed himself at her side. 

“ I am afraid you will think my inter¬ 
ference very uncalled for,” she said, the 
colour flaming into her cheeks, as she 
nervously clasped her hands together; 

“ but when I spoke I thought you were a 
stranger to the neighuourhood.” 

“ And may I ask what has induced you 
to alter your opinion?” a smile at her 
evident embarrassment lighting up the 
depths of his dark eyes. 

“Because I think’I have recognised you 
—you are Mr. Verschoyle ? ” 

He bowed acquiescently. “As I don’t 
carry my name written in my face, and as 
I am quite sure I have never seen you 
before—if I had, I should not fail to re- 
| member the occasion—I am still at a loss 
to account for your recognition.” 

He waited for her reply, but it did not 
come. A sudden overwhelming sense of 
! humiliation had swept over Maggie at the 
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'thought that the tone she had adopted to¬ 
wards Mr. Verschoyle in this short inter- 
‘view had been one of perfect equality, 
whereas she should have remembered 
'the position she occupied in his household 
was that of dependence—a fact which in 
'all their intercourse ought never to be 
forgotten. 

Although he could not, of course, divine 
the meaning of the pained expression 
which came on her face, and made her 
eyes droop beneath his gaze, he saw that 
his question disquieted her; and in spite 
of the- desire he really felt to know who 
this pretty, graceful girl, alone in his 
grounds at this time of the evening, could 
be, he restrained his curiosity and made 
no further effort to induce her to speak. 

“ I thank you again for your kind warn¬ 
ing,” he said, with a reassuring courtesy, 
and raising his hat once more, took the 
path leading to the park, and walked 
rapidly away, leaving Maggie restlessly 
angry with herself—for what reason she 
could hardly have told. 

“ Why did I not say outright who I was, 
and how it was I knew him ? ” she mur¬ 
mured impatiently. “ Oh, foolish, foolish 
pride that shut my lips ! ” Still she deter¬ 
mined not to return home until Mr. Vers¬ 
choyle had had time to reach the Towers ; 
and in pursuance of this resolution resumed 
her old attitude, and tried to take up the 
thread of her musings at the point where 
it had been broken off; but the attempt 
was worse than useless. Outwardly the 
scene was just the same—the sunset 
colours were as glorious, the birds’ low 
notes as sweet, the whole landscape as fair 
and serene, nevertheless a new element 
seemed to have entered them all, and 
to have produced a change, too subtle 
for analysis even when its results were 
most apparent. Somehow, Maggie could 
no more feel herself in perfect unison with 
the fragrant quietude of the summer even¬ 
ing—its harmony nq longer awoke an 
answering chord in .her own breast; and 
at last she turned half angrily away, and 
retraced her steps homewards. 

• CHAPTER II. 

t HE next morning Maggie pursued 
her avocations as- usual, and, ac¬ 
cording to her custom, went through 
the reception-rooms, a little feather 
broom in her hand, with which she took 
the dust off the vases of Dresden and 
Sevres china, and the other beautiful and 
rare articles scattered so profusely about. 
In one corner of the farthest room stood a 
pedestal, on which was placed an ex¬ 


quisite copy in white marble of the Venus 
de Milo, about half the size of the original 
statue; and the girl paused before this 
mutilated but goddess-like beauty—the 
supreme effort of the sculptor’s art—and 
forgetful of everything save her intense 
appreciation of its loveliness, stood gazing 
at it with her hands behind her back. So 
absorbed was she in her contemplation 
that she did not hear the door pushed open, 
or notice the entrance of Mr. Verschoyle, 
who was on the point of advancing, but 
stopped short, and stood in silent astonish¬ 
ment at an apparition for which he could 
in no wise account. One glance was suffi¬ 
cient to convince him that the slender, 
gracefully poised figure, half bending for¬ 
ward, did not belong to a servant; while 
the duster still in her hand, and the neat 
holland apron tied round her dress, proved 
that she could not be a visitor looking over 
the house—even if the early hour had not 
precluded such an idea. 

Mr. Verschoyle was more than puzzled— 
he felt curious; and after a few seconds’ 
quiet study, and the thought that she looked 
singularlyin keepingwith her surroundings, 
he came nearer, and pushed aside a chair 
in order that the noise might attract her 
attention. She turned round hastily, and 
he immediately recognised her as the girl 
he had spoken to the preceding evening; 
while she, on her part, was overcome with 
a confusion that was, as a rule, wholly 
foreign to her nature, and by reason of its 
novelty all the more difficult to conquer. 
Nevertheless it was she'who recovered 
herself, and spoke first 

“Do you wish to stay ift the room,“sir?” 
she said, her voice such a curious mixture 
of pride and humility that he could not 
fail to notice it. “ If so, I will leave at 
once.” 

“Pray don’t let me disturb you,” he 
answered courteously, but looking at her 
in a bewilderment that her manner only 
served to increase. “ Would it be a rude¬ 
ness to ask whom I have the honour of 
addressing ? ” he added, after a slight 
pause. 

“ My name is Margaret Neilson ; I assist 
Mrs. Wakefield in her duties,” she replied, 
letting her eyes rest on the floor, and never 
daring to raise them to see how he received 
this intelligence. ; 

“ Assist Mrs. 'Wakefield!,” he repeated, 

in an accent of surprise. “ You surely- 

Pardon me ”—breaking off abruptly—“ I 
was not aware that you were an inmate of 
the Towers, although I now remember 
that Mrs. Wakefield informed me she had 
secured a companion.” 

His astonishment was evidently so great 
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that he could not quite realise the situation 
and felt himself, in consequence, some 
what embarrassed. Quick-witted Maggi 
observed this, and recovering her entin 
self-possession, advanced towards the doo; 
for the purpose of quitting the apartment. 

“You need not leave, Miss Neilson ; 
only came in to get a book,” said Mr. 
Verschoyle, quickly. “ I suppose you were 
arranging the vases ? ” 

“ I was dusting them, sir.” 

“ Then pray go on with your dusting, i 
you please,” he said, with a smile ; and 
taking an album from one of the tables 
he bowed slightly and went downstairs. 
Arrived there, he rang the bell for Mrs, 
Wakefield, and when she came in ques 
tioned her closely concerning the house¬ 
hold, contriving to bring the conversation 
round to Maggie in a manner that seemed 
perfectly natural to the housekeeper, who 
soon parted with all her information on 
the subject, and was loud in her praises of 
the treasure she had found. He received 
her encomiums very quietly, and soon she 
left him sitting musing in his study—an 
apartment fitted up with bookshelves, and 
used by him both as library and sitting- 
room. 

Here he spent most of his time, and 
Maggie found that his presence made very 
■ little difference in the general arrange¬ 
ments of the house, for he seldom went 
out, and received visitors even less rarely ; 
indeed, he seemed to shun rather than seek 
society, and lived a life that was singularly 
monotonous and unexciting, considering 
he was still so young a man. More¬ 
over, this seclusion v@s entirely voluntary 
on his part, for continual efforts were made 
by his neighbours to withdraw him from 
it, and induce him to share the gaieties 
which were going on in the -vicinity. 

It was very seldom that Maggie saw 
him—occasionally in the evening she would 
meet him in the grounds as he was walking 
along in the twilight, apparently deep in 
meditation, and he would raise his hat or 
bid her “ Good-night ” as he passed on ; 
and oftentimes as she was going to bed 
she would lean out of her window and see 
the slanting reflection of the light that 
burned in his study lying across the stone 
I terrace that ran along the front of the 
house. It used to bum foi^ many hours, 
that light: sometimes the dawn would 
come in, and make it look yellow and 
garish before its white purity, and then 
Mr. Verschoyle would wearily rise and 
extinguish it, and afterwards sit down 
again, and go on with his former employ¬ 
ment of bending over the drawings that 
littered his writing-table. j 


Maggie frequently used to wonder what 
it was that ‘he pored over so continually, 
and that was even allowed to rob him of 
his rest; but when she mentioned her 
curiosity to the housekeeper, Mrs. Wake¬ 
field hazarded the reply, “Books,” and 
evidently had no more tangible knowledge 
on the subject than Maggie herselt 
The only form of recreation Mr. Vers¬ 
choyle permitted himself was riding, and 
horses appeared to be his solitary extrava¬ 
gance. He was passionately fond of them, 
and although he was too poor to afford an 
extensive stud, the few animals in his 
stables were invariably good ones. 

“ I don’t like that fresh creature, Lady 
Maud,” said Mrs. Wakefield one morning 
to Maggie, alluding to a horse Mr. Vers¬ 
choyle had just driven off in his dog-cart 
“ I’m sure she has a vicious temper—those 
chesnuts with white feet generally come to 
grief, I’ve noticed.” 

Events rather tended to justify this 
sapient opinion, for in the evening Mr. 
Verschoyle returned with a badly sprained 
wrist, the result of his endeavours to hold 
in Lady Maud, who had seen fit to bolt 
during the drive, and had all but over¬ 
turned the cart—a feat she would inevit¬ 
ably have succeeded in accomplishing if 
she had been under the management of a 
less-experienced Jehu. 

Mrs. Wakefield, on hearing of the acci¬ 
dent, hurried to the study with many 
expressions of sympathy and commisera¬ 
tion. “ It is badly sprained, too,” she said, 
as she bound it up, after applying some 
lotion. “ I’m afraid it will be a few days 
before you’ll be able to use it, sir.” 

“ Good heavens! no—I hope not! ” he 
exclaimed, in some irritation. “ What, in 
he name of goodness, am I to do with my 
correspondence? You must act as my 
amanuensis, Mrs. Wakefield.” 

“My sight is not good enough, sir; 
itherwise I would with pleasure,’’ she 
eturned. “ Let me see,”pondering, “Miss 
Sfeilson could write ycrar letters if you want 
any to go to-night” 

“I do want some to go — particularly,” 

:e said, with a slight hesitation, and 
:nitting his brows together. “ liut—oh, 
ever mind! ” and he seemed to dismiss an 
ibjection that had mentally presented 
self. “Ask Miss Neilson to do me the 
avour to come in.” 

Miss Neilson, therefore, came in, very 
ileased at the idea of making herself use- 
'ul ; and after Mr. Verschoyle had apolo¬ 
gised for thus troubling her, she sat down 
0 the table and wrote what he dictated in 
clear, large hand that was more like a 
man’s than a woman’s, and challenged his 
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admiration. As a matter of fact, he did 
not hurry over the correspondence, for he 
would have been more than man if he had 
mot enjoyed sitting opposite this fair young 
girl, and watching the changes in her 
expressive face, and the sunlight shadows 
.playing amongst the brown wealth of her 
rippling hair. She was very young—a 
.mere child compared with himself; there¬ 
fore there could be neither harm nor 
danger in his admiring her, especially as 
he did so from an abstract point of view, 
much with the same kind of admiration he 
might have bestowed on a fine picture or 
statue—this is what he would have said 
had any one questioned him on the subject, 
and yet he was not a sophist 

When Maggie had finished the last 
epistle—they were all business ones—she 
rose from her seat. “ I am going into the 
village presently with some letters of my 
own—would you like me to post these, 
sir?” she asked, in the quietly respectful 
tone she had adopted towards him. 

“ I should be glad if you would; they 
are rather important ones, and I wish to be 
assured of their safety,” he replied, and rose 
to open the door for her to go out. 

Half an hour later she was walking along 
the avenue in the park under the shadow 
of the chesnuts, which were no longer 
covered with snowy pyramids of blossom 
as they had been on her arrival, but through 
the rifts in whose boughs bars of sunlight 
were making their way in long slanting 
beams, that flickered and shifted on the 
turf below, as a faint breeze stirred the 
leaves and sent a shivering chord of music 
whispering amongst them. Maggie went 
along with a pleased smile hovering about 
her lips—she had of late found her life so 
quiet and uneventful that even the small 
excitement of writing a letter for Mr. Vers- 
choyle was a variety, and brought with it a 
certain sense of pleasurable change, more 
especially as he had been so courtly and 
deferential to her, and had not allowed his 
manner to exhibit thb faintest symptom of 
the difference of position existing between 
them. What a fine face he had 1 thought 
Maggie, recalling to her mental sight a 
vision of those dark, fathomless eyes that 
had loolced at her so pleasantly, and the 
tones of a voice that had softened into a 
marvellous sweetness in addressing her 
half an hour ago. 

Occupied in these reflections, the walk 
to the village seemed very short, and 
coming back, she chose the more circuitous 
Toute home, through a plantation that 
•extended some distance beyond the park— 
a plantation where, just now, “Heaven 
seemed upbreaking through the earth,” as 


the Laureate has quaintly said; and, 
indeed, the poetical conceit was no extrava¬ 
gance when applied to the profusion of 
wild hyacinths here nodding their blue 
bells to the summer evening. Maggie 
stayed to gather some, and filled her hands 
so full that, secure of no one seeing her, 
she took off her hat and made an im¬ 
promptu basket to carry her floral treasures, 
and then wove a wreath of the sweet- 
scented blossoms, and, with a childish 
pleasure, crowned herself. Presently she 
came to a little rustic bridge thrown across 
a narrow stream, and here she stayed to 
rest, and leaning over, gazed down into the 
deep, clear waters, from the surface of 
which smiled up a graceful, flower-wreathed 
head that might have belonged to a naiad 
of the brook. 

“ Is it the Lorelei ? ” questioned a voice 
close beside her, and she started violently 
as she looked up and perceived Mr. Vers- 
choyle at her side—not looking at her, but 
with his eyes gravely fixed on the image in 
the water. “ Don’t move,” he said, as she 
altered her position'; “I am an artist, and 
can appreciate the picture before me.” 

She did not quite know whether this was 
satire—his voice was so quiet, and his 
manner so earnest, it suggested nothing; 
nevertheless, the fear that he was laughing 
at her made her draw hastily backward. 

“You have spoiled it all, Miss Neilson !” 
he exclaimed disappointedly,turning round 
and leaning his back against the rustic 
woodwork. “Do you know, when I came 
upon you first, I thought Undine had risen 
and garlanded herself to see how much like 
a wood-nymph she cpuld appear ! ” 

Maggie’s face became crimson as she 
snatched the wreath from her hair, and 
with a petulant movement threw it into the 
water flowing beneath. “Your comparison 
was a just one, Mr. Verschoyle—you must 
infer from such an exhibition of apparent 
vanity that I am as soulless as Undine 
herself.” 

“Do you think so?" smiling a little. 
“ May not a woman look upon her own 
fairness without vanity ? ” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I intended nothing of 
the sort!” she cried earnestly, tears of 
vexation springing to her eyes. “It was 
simply a sudden freak, prompted by some 
feeling of childishness within me which 
was irresistible, but which I cannot ex¬ 
plain-’’ 

“ I understand," he said gently, and in a 
tone of kindly reassurance, as he observed 
her distress. “And now that you have 
justified yourself—not that there was any 
necessity for your doing so—let me tell you 
that you utterly misinterpreted my allu- 
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sion. However, we will say no more about 
it Are you going ? ” he added, as she put 
on her hat. 

“ I must; it is getting late, and it will 
soon be dark,” she stammered in reply. 

“ It will not be dark at all to-night, for 
the moon is rising—see! ” he stepped a 
little on one side and pointed upward to 
where the moon’s argent disc was visible, 
resting in a sky of deep, intense blue. “ I 
am about returning myself, so we can walk 
back to the Towers together.” 

Under the circumstances she could not 
refuse his escort, and, truth to tell, she had 
no inclination to do so, though Conscience 
whispered her against permitting herself to 
feel thus elated at the prospect of Mr. 
Verschoyle’s companionship. However, 
she said nothing, and they walked home 
side by side through the dew-wet fields, 
where the meadow-sweet and great ox-eyed 
daisies were gleaming white in the moon¬ 
shine, and the soft silence of the night was 
unbroken save by the murmur of the stream 
and the whispering of the rushes on its 
margin, or the plaintive note of a tired 
bird low down in the grass. 

They talked during most of the time, or 
rather Maggie did, for Mr. Verschoyle 
displayed inimitable talent in drawing her 
out; and somehow she lost the gtne and 
reserve that had hitherto been visible in 
the small communication she had had with 
him, and was her true, natural self-bright 
and charming, with a sweet, half-womanly, 
half-childish grace that her companion 
found very fascinating. She had been so 
long debarred from all society, save that 
of Mrs. Wakefield—\yho was neither youth¬ 
ful enough nor appreciative enough to be 
a companion in the true sense of the word 
—that to talk with' a man comparatively 
young, undoubtedly intellectual, and who 
had seen much of the world, and studied 
human nature in nearly all its varied phases, 
was ini itself a pleasure that would have 
been incomprehensible to one less shut out 
from excitement than Maggie; and she, 
knowing no wiser philosophy, took the 
goods the gods provided, ana let all doubts 
slip from her as she stepned on the 
boundary of a new and wo'ndrously fair 
world. 

CHAPTER JII. 

S HE next day Mrs. Wakefield was 
confined to her room with a sick 
headache that proved to be the 
commencement.of a bilious attack 
of a rather serious nature, so Maggie had 
to take upon herself the duties ot house¬ 
keeper as well as nurse and amanuensis to 


Mr. Virschoyle, who contrived to keep her 
employed two or three hours each morning, 
although, in effect, it was more disinclina¬ 
tion than inability which prevented him 
from undertaking his correspondence him¬ 
self. Thus it happened that the two saw 
a good deal of each other—more, in fact, 
than would have been approved of by Mrs. 
Wakefield had she been cognisant of it, 
and more, perhaps, than there was any 
strict necessity for; but it happened just 
then that Mr. Verschoyle had all the 
pictures taken down from the reception- 
rooms, and finding in Maggie a wonder¬ 
fully quick intelligence as well as highly 
developed artistic taste, he got her to assist 
him in re-arranging and re-hanging them, 
and in this way they were frequently in 
each other’s society. 

Then sometimes in the evening, as she 
was taking her usual walk, she would meet 
the master of the Towers; and it became a 
habit on these occasions for them to saun¬ 
ter along together, idly conversing as they 
went. So the time passed by, and the 
promise of the spring ripened into summer, 
while the meadow-sweet and marguerites 
no longer blossomed in the long lush grass, 
but had been mown down in the early 
dawn, and woven in the tall, sweet-smelling 
hayricks that had been raised by busy 
hands for Mr. Verschoyle’s winter store. 

It was a very happy time for Maggie—a 
time when, all unconsciously, she was 
drinking deep draughts of life's sweetest 
elixir, and laying by a store of memories 
that even in the bitter after-days could be 
looked upon with unmixed delight. She 
did not attempt to analyse her sensations, 
or to reason why she, but three short 
months ago so lonely and miserable, and 
looking forward to no brighter future than 
a life of dependence, should suddenly 
awake to find the fair world fairer than of 
yore, the bounteous summertide fuller of 
golden promise, her own heart bea ing with 
a quicker vitality that, like the alchemist’s 
crucible, transmuted^) gold ail that came 
within the sphere of its influence. 

Oftentimes, when Mr. Verschoyle was 
out, she would sit at her window, which 
looked on to the terrace, and peer forth into 
the darkness until she heard the clatter of 
his horse’s hoofs on the gravelled path, and 
the ringing echo of his own quick footsteps, 
as, after dismounting, he paced the terrace 
in thoughtful meditation, or retired to his 
library, where the light would burn steadily 
on for half the night. Naturally these 
nocturnal studies had no very favourable 
effect on his health—indeed, he grew in 
time to look so worn and haggard that 
Maggie, observing it with those watchful 
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eyes that followed al! the changes in his 
face with a quiet, solicitous interest, at 
length summoned up courage to speak to 
him concerning it It was one evening 
when she was employing herself in snip¬ 
ping off the dead blossoms from a rose- 
tree, Mr. Verschoyle smoking, and idly 
watching her the while. 

“ I ought to have gone to Weston to¬ 
day, and taken my seat on the bench,” he 
observed ; “but I felt so tired that'magis- 
terial duties were out of the question.” 

“And no wonder that you feel tired, 
considering how late it is before you go to 
bed. However strong a man may be, he 
cannot sit up until daybreak, and then be 
perfectly fresh,” answered Maggie, colour¬ 
ing at her own boldness. 

lie looked at her in some astonishment. 
“And pray how do you know what hours 
I keep ? ” he asked, after a moment’s pause, 
and smiling as he spoke. 

“ Because I am a light sleeper, and 
generally hear you come upstairs,” in 
some embarrassment. “ I am afraid you 
will think it very presumptuous of me to 
say this,” she continued ; “ but indeed, Mr. 
Verschoyle, you look so often weary and 
dispirited that it is impossible to help 
noticing it; and 1 am willing to risk your 
displeasure if by calling your attention to 
the fact it may be altered.” 

“ Weary and dispirited ! ” he repeated 
musingly. “ I frequently feel both, but it 
will not be for long—a little more hard 
work and then my purpose will be achieved, 
and after that I can afford to rest. Are 
you wondering what I mean ?" he said, 
observing her eyes fixed inquiringly on 
him. “ Well, a solution of my enigmatical 
words shall be given you, and you shall 
become the partner of a secret that is 
at present known only to myself.” 

He waited for a few seconds, pondering, 
then threw away his cigar. “Take a turn 
with me down the avenue,” he said, in a 
tone of unconscious command that she 
never dreamed of dis6beying. So taking off 
her gardening gloves, and leaving them and 
the scissors and the sweet faded roses all 
together, she accompanied him to the end 
of the -terrace and into the cool, dense 
shadow of the chesnuts. Arrived there, 
he still seemed in no great hurry to speak, 
but walked slowly along for a few minutes, 
his brows knitted over thoughtful, sombre 
eyes that looked straight before them, and 
only softened as they rested on the slim 
little figure at his side, whose owner 
was waiting for' the promised explanation. 
When he commenced giving it, it was in a 
roundabout fashion. 

“ You know—or perhaps you dot l know 


—that I was not brought up with any ex¬ 
pectation either of becoming a rich man 
or the master of VerschoyleTowers—the 
terms are not synonyms,” he interpolated, 
smiling rather grimly—“so that when I 
found myself my Uncle Geoffrey's heir I 
was quite unprepared for the sudden 
change in my fortunes. But although I 
could not feel otherwise than delighted at 
being the possessor of my family s ances¬ 
tral home, my pleasure was considerably 
lessened by the discovery that my inheri¬ 
tance was so heavily mortgaged as to be, 
financially considered, a very doubtful ac¬ 
quisition. Nothing can possibly be more 
wretched than the life of a man whose 
social position obliges him to keep up ap¬ 
pearances that his incbme is inadequate to 
support; and as this situation was mine, I 
had at one time serious ideas of shutting 
up the house and continuing my profes¬ 
sion, in which I had every prospect of 
success ; but second thoughts, and the 
family pride which is said to be dominant 
in my character, determined me otherwise, 
and I resolved to accept my position, and 
in the meantime put into effect a scheme 
that had been for some time floating in my 
brain, and the carrying out of which to a 
successful issue would enable’me to repair 
my shattered fortunes. Now I will tell you 
what that scheme is.” He waited a 
moment to glance at his hearer, and assure 
himself of her attention, and, satisfied on 
this point, continued : “Although I had 
been educated as a civil engineer, my tastes 
had always inclined towards mechanism, 
and from my boyhood up 1 had frequently 
occupied myself in putting together com¬ 
plicated pieces of machinery merely for 
the pleasure the work itself gave me. Some 
few years ago I had every opportunity of 
studying the working of the steam-engine, 
and I saw in it capabilities of wonderful 
improvement, which, it seemed to me, I 
myself could effect. Since then I have 
made myself thoroughly acquainted with 
its construction and working ; and the 
result is a nearly completed model of an 
engine which is, in my opinion, vastly 
superior to that now in use. This, then, 
is what has occupied me during those 
night-watches which have incurred your 
rebuke. 1 ' 

He smiled dqwn into the animated face 
lifted to his own while he had been speak¬ 
ing, and which looked wonderfully fair and 
sweet in the dim light that filtered through 
the closely-woven chesnut boughs. 

“The engine is not quite finished. I 
have not been able to work at it lately be¬ 
cause of my wrist," he continued thought¬ 
fully ; “ but I have spent the time in pre- 
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paring my plans and ideas, and now I 
think both are fully matured, so that I 
anticipate no further difficulty than in 
getting the wooden model cast in iron, 
after which I shall patent it, and endea¬ 
vour to get Government to take it up. If I 
succeed—and success is well-nigh certain 
—great wealth will be the result. Ah !” 
he exclaimed, stopping short and looking 
round, while he involuntarily drew a long, 
deep inspiration, “ if I can only free these 
lands from their mortgages, and feel no 
longer the terrible incubus of debt that now 
weighs me down!" 

She did not say anything, although her 
heart was full to overflowing with sympathy 
and admiration—but what is deepest felt 
is ever hardest to express. 

“ Come,” he added, turning round and— 
almost unconscious in his eagerness of 
what he was doing—taking her arm to 
lead her. “ Come back with me and I will 
show you my work.” 

They retraced their steps, and entering 
the study by the French window, he took 
her into another and inner room, that she 
had never before entered, and of which 
Mr. Verschoyle himself invariably kept the 
key. This he evidently used as a work¬ 
shop, for littered about it was a variety of 
tools, while on a rough deal table running 
along one side of the wall lay several plans 
and drawings, and an almost finished 
model of an engine. 

“ Here you see that which represents in 
the past a great deal of thought, and many 
hours’ labour, and which will, I hope, repre¬ 
sent in the future not only riches to its 
inventor, but utility to the world at large,’’ 
said Mr. Verschoyle, placing his hand on 
the model, and leaning over it almost 
fondly. “ You must know that engines are 
at present worked by a straight up-and- 
down movement; now I have made this 
rotary—a thing that has been attempted 
more than once, but has hitherto failed 
through some fault of construction that 
the inventor could not remedy.” Then see¬ 
ing how interested she was, he continued 
explaining to her the various parts of his 
machine, avoiding technicalities as much 
as possible, in order to make himself per¬ 
fectly intelligible, and as he spoke she 
could see the pent-up eagerness which pos¬ 
sessed him, and the tenacity with which he 
clung to the hope that had all along 
encouraged him—that of lifting from the 
estates the burden his uncle’s reckless 
extravagance had imposed on them. 

“In a thing of this kind the greatest 
secrecy is necessary in order to prevent 
oneself being forestalled,” he said, looking 
at her as she stood in the sunset’s fading 


light, with her hands clasped together in 
her eagertiess; “ you are the only person 
to whom I have confided my scheme, and' 
I have so much faith in you that I shall 
not even ask you not to betray my con¬ 
fidence.” 

“Indeed, indeed there is no need for 
you to do so—I would guard it with my 
life 1” she exclaimed, speaking with intense 
earnestness, and almost below her breath. 

* * • * 

The following day an event happened 
for which the inmates of the Towers were 
all unprepared—a handsome Victoria, 
drawn by a pair of perfectly matched greys, 
dashed up the avenue, and therefrom 
alighted two ladies and a gentleman, who 
were ushered into the drawing-room, while 
their cards—upon which were imprinted 
the several names of Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Dundas—were borne to Mr. Verschoyle, 
who hastened to greet them. 

“ You see we have taken advantage of 
your invitation to come and see your art 
treasures,” said the elder lady as he 
entered, rising and extending her hand 
with a gracious smile. “ We are lucky in 
finding you at home.” 

“ I should indeed have been unhappy to 
have missed seeing you,” replied Mr. 
Verschoyle, with a courtly bow; then he 
proceeded to greet her daughter—a young 
lady of twenty-one, who for the last two 
years had held her own as belle of the 
county—a position which had been con¬ 
ceded her without dispute, not only because 
she possessed an air of commanding 
hauteur that always makes itself felt as 
an influence in society, and that some¬ 
times obtains for its owner the title of 
“ belle ” which her personal attractions of 
themselves do not deserve, but because in 
addition to this she was so royally hand¬ 
some that .criticism itself dared not attack 
her. People had said, and did say, many 
things about her—that she was vain— 
that she was stupid—that she was 
obstinate, and various other opinions 
equally flattering; but not even her 
ugliest female neighbour had ventured 
to deny her beauty, and not even the 
prettiest dared put her own in competition 
with it 

The family of Dundas lived at a place 
about two miles away from the Towers, 
called the Limes, and were Mr. Verschoyle’s 
nearest neighbours. He visited them more 
frequently than he did any one else, as Mr. 
Dundas was a fellow-magistrate, and they 
had many matters of mutual interest to 
discuss. This, however, was the first time 
the ladies of the family had appeared under 
his roof, and they were both most anxious 
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to be shown all over the Towers—an 
anxiety expressed chiefly, by Mrs. Dundas, 
who covered her daughter’s conversational 
deficiencies by a very considerable exercise 
of her own talents. It was not so much 
that Georgina could not talk, as that she 
would not, thinking that if she sat still and 
looked beautiful she fulfilled in a perfectly 
praiseworthy manner all the obligations 
she owed to society. 

Mr. Verschoyle was very pleased to 
gratify his guests’ wishes, and himself con¬ 
ducted them over the house ; but an event 
happened upon which he had not calcu¬ 
lated, and which certainly did not afford 
him unlimited satisfaction. Mrs. Dundas’s 
tour of investigation having led her to a 
little old lumber-room, at the extreme end 
of the picture-gallery, she there surprised, 
and was surprised by, Maggie, who, attired 
in an old holland dress, was seated con¬ 
tentedly on the ground in an attitude which 
was doubtlessly very satisfactory to her 
ideas of comfort, but not, perhaps, equally 
so to those of dignity. Her employment 
was that of dusting some old pictures she 
had managed to disinter from the heap of 
rubbish with which the room was filled. A 
moment’s startled gaze when the handle 
turned, a deep blush, and then she hastily 
recovered her perpendicular as the door 
opened and disclosed to view Mrs. Dundas 
and her daughter, followed by Mr.. Vers¬ 
choyle—the two former looking extremely 
curious, while the face of the latter wore an 
expression of deep annoyance. The nature 
of her occupation had not added to Mag¬ 
gie's neatness of appearance, the dust she 
had dislodged from the pictures having 
settled on her own hair and dress ; never¬ 
theless, that she was a lady could not be 
doubted, and Mrs. Dundas, perceiving this, 
turned inquiringly to her host; but before 
Mr. Verschoyle could speak, Maggie herself 
had taken the initiative, and making a 
slight bow, which included the whole com¬ 
pany, she slipped quietly from the room 
through a door at .the iide. 

“We have frightened the lady away," 
observed Mrs. Dundas, fixing her keen eyes 
on Mr. Verschoyle, and speaking with a 
peculiar accent, whose significance he 
instantly comprehended. “ I had no idea 
any one was in the room, otherwise I would 
not have entered.’’ 

“ It is of no consequence; she will have 
another opportunity of continuing her 
explorations," he rejoined calmly. 

“ Then she is staying in the house? I 
had no knowledge that there was a lady at 
the Towers.” 

“ Miss Neilson assists my housekeeper,” 
he said shortly, angry at the explana¬ 


tion Mrs. Dundas forced him to give, 
and inwardly anathematising her ill-bred 
inquisitiveness. 

“ She is very young and very pretty,” 
commented the lady, with emphasis ; but 
Mr. Verschoyle, showing no outward sign 
of the great irritation he was suffering, did 
not notice her tone, and changed the sub¬ 
ject of conversation with a quiet ease cha¬ 
racteristic of him ; and even Mrs. Dundas’s 
curiosity was not bold enough to enter on 
ground thus forbidden, so they all went 
downstairs again and into the flower-gar¬ 
den, which had assumed a very different 
appearance since the advent of the house¬ 
keeper’s young assistant, and now, freed- 
from weeds, and with the flowers carefully 
trained, showed an attention conspicuous 
in the other parts of the ground by its 
entire absence. 

Maggie saw them here, as she looked 
out behind the curtains of her bedchamber, 
whither she had fled after her hasty retreat; 
and thus gazing at the quartette, her eyes 
fixed jealously on the tall, graceful figure 
by whose side Eugene Verschoyle walked, 
her heart swelled with mortification, and 
tears of hot bitterness rose to her eyes as 
she mentally compared the exquisite vision 
before her with the image of herself she 
had seen reflected in the glass—a flushed, 
vexed-looking girl, clothed in a tumbled 
gown that had certainly seen its best days, 
and with dusty brown hair straying un¬ 
tidily over her shoulders. 

But suddenly Maggie asked herself what 
right she had to feel vexed at seeing Mr. 
Verschoyle with one of the fair women of 
his own order, and sat down to consider 
the question in all its bearings. Poor little 
beating heart, that would chide itself for 
a sentiment which was, after all, as natural 
as to sleep or move ! Heretofore she had 
been content to live her happy life, only 
conscious of the delight it gave her to be 
near Eugene Verschoyle, and totally re¬ 
gardless of the reason of this pleasure. 
Indeed, when reflections or doubts had 
come, she had driven them remorselessly 
away, thinking that sufficient for the day 
was the joy thereof, and determining to 
avail herself of it without consideration of 
ulterior consequences. 

Now, however, jealousy had tom down 
the thin curtain ,.which had interposed be¬ 
tween her and a knowledge of the truth 
that both heart and conscience whispered 
—the truth that she loved him, so wildly, 
so intensely, so hopelessly, that her future 
life without him could only be a passionate 
memory—a vain regret! It was useless 
endeavouring to blind herself any longer 
—the fact in its utter madness, its com- 
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plete, overwhelming consciousness rushed 
in upon her, bringing with it, at the same 
time, the richest delight her young life had 
ever known, and the dreariest sense of 
despairing misery. r 

For an hour or two after the people in 
the garden had passed out of sight, she 
sat quite still, and at the end of that time 
she believed she had thoroughly convinced 
herself of her folly, by a rigorous course of 
reasoning, which clearly demonstrated the 
blind, besotted idiocy of which she had 
been guilty. If common sense had hitherto 
deserted her, it asserted itself now ; and 
while it told her how impossible it was she 
•and Mr. Verschoyle could ever be anything 
to each other more than friends—if, in¬ 
deed, she might aspire thus high—it also 
counselled an immediate departure from 
the Towers as the best means of curing 
herself, and she determined to leave. 

Having come to this conclusion, she rose, 
bathed her eyes, and then went to the 
window, where she remained standing, 
watching the twilight deepening to purple 
dusk, and one single point of starry light 
quivering far away, up in the summer 
depths of the blue sky ; and although she 
had a perfect comprehension of its truth, 
she could only think on the discovery she 
had just made with a certain dull sense of 
bewildered pain, as of something new and 
strange to her. 

By-and-by there came a rap at the 
door, and on opening it she found a servant 
outside, who had brought a message from 
Mr. Verschoyle, requesting to see her for a 
few minutes, so she had no alternative but 
to obey the summons, and thereupon went 
down, a shy, nervous consciousness visible 
in her demeanour. 

“You wanted to speak to me, sir?" she 
.said interrogatively, as ■ she entered the 
study. 

“ Yes, please sit down ’’—and he placed 
a chair for her and took one himself. “ How 
is it you have not watered the flowers to¬ 
night, as you usually do ? ” he asked. 

“ I forgot them until it was too late,” she 
answered confusedly, and then there 
was a silence of some moments’ duration. 

“ I am afraid you were disturbed rather 
rudely this afternoon,” he observed at last. 
“ I myself was not conscious you were in 
the room, otherwise a little^more ceremony 
might have been used in entering it.” 

“It did not matter, only—I suppose 
your guests took me for a dusty house¬ 
maid !" returned Maggie, trying to speak 
playfully, but unable to hide the latent 
irritation of her voice. It had been easy 
enough in the solitude of her own room to 
make good resolutions, and determine to | 
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behave in a perfectly calm and unemotional 
manner, but she was very young, and very 
unaccustomed to exercising restraint, and 
nature, with her, had not yet been subdued 
by artificial conventionalities. 

Eugene Verschoyle darted a keen glance 
at her, and then dropped his eyes in order 
to hide a slightly amused smile that lurked 
in them. “ You certainly did look rather 
dusty,” he admitted gravely—“ dusty, and 
tired, and aggrieved at having your solitude 
thus broken in upon ; nevertheless it is a 
pity you ran away so hurriedly, for if you 
had stayed you would have seen a picture 
—a living picture, much more beautiful 
than any we have on canvas, and that I am 
sure would have gratified your artistic 
instinct.” 

“ You mean Miss Dundas ? * said Maggie, 
bravely conquering a choking sensation in 
her throat. 

“ Yes. It is pleasant ” — meditatively— 
“ it is pleasant amongst the mediocrity of 
which the world is chiefly composed, to 
come across something soaring so far above 
it that no one dare cast a doubt on its 
altitude, and by this I mean to say that the 
most captious critic would not deny Miss 
Dundas’s beauty.” 

Maggie rather wondered why he should 
choose to dilate upon it to her; perhaps 
he had selected Miss Dundas for his future 
wife and was about telling her so ! The 
sick pain at her heart grew harder to be 
borne, and, try as she would to prevent it, 
her face became deadly pale, while her 
hands involuntarily clasped themselves to¬ 
gether over her throbbing bosom. 

He noticed all these symptoms, but 
made no comment. The truth was he also 
had been putting himself through a self- 
examination as soon as Mrs. Dundas’s 
words had opened his eyes to the faet that 
Maggie’s position was a somewhat 
anomalous one, especially since he had 
claimed so much of her time and com¬ 
panionship ; and wtysn he discovered how 
completely she had come to fill his life and 
thoughts, a battle—fierce enough while it 
lasted—had been fought between his pride 
and his love, and the latter had conouered. 

Then came the doubt whether she—so 
much younger than himself—.returned his 
feelings, and he determined to make an 
effort to discover this before he openly 
announced himself as her wooer. 

“ I am glad you saw enough of Georgina 
Dundas to appreciate her loveliness,” he 
went on, never letting his eyes stray from 
her face. “ You did admire her ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ You think that the man who married 
her would have a peerless wife ? * 
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“ Yes. She is as beautiful as Titian’s 
Venus, or as a Greek statue,'or a poet’s 
dream 1 ” cried Maggie, with blanched 
Ups, desperately determined to give her 
full meed of praise without letting jealousy 
or any other unworthy feeling detract from 
it one iota. 

“Iam pleased to hear this opinion, be¬ 
cause it shows that our tastes still agree,” 
he returned quietly. “ Do you know rumour 
has coupled our names together, and given 
her to me for a bride ?” 

Maggie had heard Mrs. Wakefield men¬ 
tion the report, but had treated it as the 
idlest of idle gossip. She did not reply to 
Mr. Verschoyle’s question. 

“ I am thinking of resigning my liberty,” 
he went on, in the same tone. “ Life alone 
in this large house, isolated as it is, cannot 
be otherwise than dull; and besides, 1 am 
over thirty—an age when every man who 
does not desire to die a bachelor should 
put into effect his matrimonial intentions, 
what do you say to this resolution on my 
part ? ’’ 

She put her hand against a table near 
which she stood, and turned away her face 
so that the light should not fall upon it. 
“What can 1 say but to congratulate 
you?" she answered, her voice rather 
tremulous. “I need not tell you, Mr. 
Verschoyle, how sincerely I hope you may 
be happy.” 

“ I do not think there is much fear on 
that score ”—slowly. “ 1 have not selected 
my future wife without knowing her. I 
have carefully watched her and seen the 
indications of her pure spirit in everything 
she has said, and everything she has done, 
and I know she is as good and tender as 
she is fair.” 

As Maggie listened to him, she tried to 
picture what the life of the woman to 
whom he had given his love must become 
under the influence of such a priceless 
gift; but even fancy was not potent enough 
to limn it in colours as bright as it deserved. 
Perhaps the dark shadows of the lonely 
destiny she had marked out for herself 
came between her and imagination and 
obscured it. She started up, white and 
trembling—unable to endure any longer 
the strain put upon her. 

“ X must leave you, Mr. Verschoyle—I 
have something to do—important,” she 
said incoherently, and was going towards 
the door, when he prevented her. 

“ Don’t go, Maggie," he whispered, slip* 
ing his arm round her waist, and holding 
er firmly in his clasp. “ I have something 
to say to you. more important than what 
awaits you outside. Can you guess what 
it is, darling ?" 


She turned upon him, her eyes flashing 
with indignant surprise. “ Take your arm 
away, Mr. Verschoyle! How dare you 
call me by my Christian name—how dare 
you insult your future wife by offering me 
caresses 1 ” 

“1 don’t think I insult her by so doing,” 
he said, clasping her still closer, and 
bending his face down to hers. “ Dearest ” 
—passionately—“do you think anything 
in the world would induce me to treat you 
except with respect ? Don’t you see that 
I love you with all the strength of which I 
am capable—that you are to me the 
purest, sweetest incarnation of womanhood, 
and that my love will only die when soul 
and body part ?’’ 

She looked at him bewilderedly, her 
heart thrilling beneath the influence of his 
words, as her body thrilled under his 
touch, but her senses hardly able to realise 
that this precious boon, which she had 
been well-nigh too despairing to long for, 
was now thrust into her grasp. Her eyes 
raised themselves in mute inquiry, and met 
his—love-lit, passion-filled. Then she 
doubted no longer, but sank into his arms 
with a low cry of utter gladness. 

CHAPTER IV. 

S N the afternoon of the next day 
Georgina Dundas was driving 
herself in her little pony carriage 
along the road that led from her 
own home to the Towers, her only com¬ 
panion a great black retriever that trotted 
contentedly by the side of the phaeton. 
The road, although a very pleasant one, 
was also very unfrequented, the traffic 
upon it being confined chiefly to market- 
days, when the cottagers walked and the 
tenant-farmers jogged along in their un¬ 
gainly vehicles to the county town, where 
they vended their butter and eggs, and 
exhibited samples of their agricultural 
produce. 

On this particular day pedestrianism 
was confined to one man, who was evidently 
not a villager—so much was clearly evinced 
by his easy, swinging gait, and bome out 
on a nearer view by his attire, which con¬ 
sisted of a light grey summer suit, whose 
cut proclaimed it the production of a West 
End tailor, h^iss Dundas regarded him 
somewhat curiously, and as they came near 
enough to recognise each other, she gave a 
slight start, and the colour in her cheeks 
deepened to a vivid crimson as she checked 
her pony and brought the carriage to a 
standstill 

“You here!” she exclaimed, as she 
gave him her hand, which he raised to 
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hi? lips. “ I had no idea of meeting you 
this afternoon.” 

“ I kept away as long as I could—I did 
ray best to conquer the impulse that urged 
me to seek you, and—I failed, therefore I 
am here,” he returned, his eyes fixed on 
her face in a long and ardent gaze of ad¬ 
miration, before which she neither quailed 
nor blushed. “Are you glad or sorry to see 
me?" 

“ I don’t know,” she answered, with can¬ 
dour, her expression growing less assured. 
‘It is pleasant to meet you once more, 
but I don’t know that any good will come 
of it.” 

“ How calm you are—how cold ! ” he 
cried, half bitterly. “ Now, I, in your pre¬ 
sence, can no more doubt than I can 
reason—I can do nothing but give reins to 
the ecstasy which runs riot within me 
whenever I am near you ! ” 

Her eyes softened a little as they dwelt 
on his face—handsome as Antinous’s, 
and working with the earnestness that 
prompted the passion of his words ; but her 
troubled look deepened, and she shook her 
head. “ Did I not tell you two months ago 
that it would be better to forget me—that 
nothing could come of our love ? ’’ 

“ Do you remember the Danish king 
who bade the sea advance no farther? ” he 
demanded scornfully. “Well, his man¬ 
date was just as likely to be obeyed as 
yours ; and if you had had any measure 
to gauge the depth of love, you would 
have known it at the time. But you are a 
woman, and it is not given you to under¬ 
stand the fervour of a man’s passion. I 
tell you, Georgina, that since the day I 
saw you first, and held you in my arms as 
I snatched you from under the horses’ feet, 
I resolved to win you, and I have never 
swerved from my determination !" 

“ The day you saved my life! ” she said; 
then, with a deep sigh: “ But it is no use 
talking. You know as well as 1 do that 
as things are we can never be more to each 
other than friends." 

_ * That we shall never be. It must fee 
either more or less,” he returned, with 
decision. “ Georgina,” imploringly, “ I 
know you care for me as much as you are 
capable of caring for any one—and that I 
Sometimes think is little enough ! Promise 
to wait for me until I have had time to win 
money and position. I An do both if I 
have the thought of you to spur me on ! ” 

“ Can you?" she said doubtfully, touched 
by his words, but weighing them neverthe¬ 
less. “ Fortunes are not so easily made as 
you fancy, and it seems to me you would 
tie a greater adept at spending than 
gaining one.” 


“ I may have been in the past, but then 
it was different, for i had only myself to 
think of, and cared little what I risked. 
Now that I have you for an incentive I 
could do anything.” 

Just then the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
made them look up, and presently Eugene 
Verschoyle rode by, raising his hat as he 
passed, and seeming slightly astonished at 
the tableau which met his gaze. It was a 
scorching hot day, the sunshine pour¬ 
ing down in a blinding white radiance from 
a sky so blue and bright that it almost 
dazzled the eye to look upon it, and just 
here, where Miss Dundas had drawn up 
her pony, there was no friendly screen of 
trees to intercept the glare ; so it became 
evident that both she and her companion 
must be considerably interested in a 
conversation carried on under such 
circumstances. 

“ Who is that ? ” questioned the young 
man, turning to gaze after him as he rode 
along the dusty stretch of grass-bordered 
road. 

Georgina Dundas must have deserve**, 
in some measure, the epithet “stupid" 
bestowed upon her by her acquaintance, 
for her arrant love of admiration and 
desire of exhibiting her power made a 
conscious smile dawn on her lips. “ That 
is Mr. Verschoyle—the man my mother 
would like me to marry,” she said, 
glancing at her companion from under the 
shadow of her long lashes. 

The look with which he again regarded 
Verschoyle was not a pleasant one. “ Then 
I am afraid your mother will be disap¬ 
pointed, for / am the man you will 
marry,” he returned, with quiet conviction. 
“ You see even your own coldness does 
not discourage me, so it is not likely any¬ 
thing else would.' 1 shall only ask of you 
one thing, namely, that you promise not to 
engage youseif for two years. Do you 
consent?" * 

She paused for a few minutes, ponder¬ 
ing. It may be he? thoughts ran some¬ 
what in this way: “ I am only twenty-one; 
two years at my age will not be a serious 
loss—it will neither affect my beauty nor my 
prospects of matrimony; and besides, I 
would a thousand times rather marry 
Edward Nelson than any other man, so I 
will say ‘ Yes,’ ’’ and she said it. 

“ I suppose if I could back up my claim 
with money your parents would not object 
to me for a son-in-law?” he suggested, 
after the promise had been given. 

“ No ; on the contrary, they would wel¬ 
come you, for they know I like you ; but 
as things are at present, nothing would 
induce them to give their consent, and I 
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should not marry you without it. If I did 
no after-penitence would affect them in the 
least, and they would as soon think of 
flying as of giving me a farthing." 

“ I wonder how it is 1 am so infatuated 
with you, when you have never attempted 
before me the least disguise of your cold 
and calculating disposition ? ” he exclaimed 
involuntarily. 

“ I am not calculating,” she contradicted. 
“I know the value of money, and my 
education has been such that I cannot do 
without the luxuries it brings ; but that I 
am not mercenary I clearly prove by con¬ 
senting to wait for you when I might 
marry an old man to-morrow who is ten 
times richer than you can ever expect to 
be. By-the-bye, how shall you set about 
making your fortune ?" 

“ I don’t know yet. I shall let circum¬ 
stances guide me; but you may depend 
upon it I shall not permit one chance to 
slip through my fingers. Do you think I 
might venture back to the Limes with 
you ? ” he added wistfully. 

“ No, it will be better not. I shall say 
nothing of having seen you, and that will 
prevent inquiries from being made,” she 
said, after a moment’s thought. “ You can 
write to me sometimes, under cover to my 
maid, and let me know how you are 
getting on. And now,” she added, “ good¬ 
bye. I have been here quite long enough, 
and if I stay longer, mamma will want to 
know what has kept me, and 1 shall have 
to find an excuse—which is no easy matter, 
for she is so very sharp.” 

As she would not permit the wisdom of 
her words to be refuted, they said adieu, 
and then the lady drove off, leaving her 
lover standing in the middle of the road, 
and gazing miserably after her till a sudden 
curve hid her from sight. “Who would 
venture to deny the power of beauty ? ’’ he 
muttered, as he turned and began walking 
rapidly in the opposite direction. “ I know 
she is not worth the love I give her, and 
yet there is nothing at'which I would hesi¬ 
tate in order to make her mine ! ” 

Then his thoughts travelled back to the 
beginning of his intimacy with her—an 
intimacy which commenced accidentally 
two months before at a certain midland 
town where she and her parents were 
visiting, and whither he. had gone for the 
purpose of attending some races in which 
he took a special interest. Georgina 
had been crossing the road, when a pair of 
horses in a carriage just behind her had 
become startled, and dashed forward so 
suddenly and swiftly that she, looking 
up and observing them so near, had 
become paralysed with terror, and quite 


incapable of moving either to right or 
left. 

Edward Neil son, who, to do him justice, 
was brave enough for anything, happened 
to be on the pavement, and rushed forward 
just in time to catch her in his arms, and 
save her from the death that must other¬ 
wise have been her fate. This rescue led 
to an acquaintance which speedily ripened 
into love; but Mr. and Mrs. Dundas, 
directly they observed the turn affairs were 
taking, lost no time in putting their veto 
against anything like an engagement 
between their beautiful daughter and a 
man of whom they knew hardly anything 
save that he was poor, and therefore to be 
shunned. They took Georgina away imme¬ 
diately, but not before Edward had let her 
know the nature of his- feelings, and 
received an assurance that they were 
returned. 

It happened that there had been some 
misapprehension with regard to his name, 
and the Dundases knew him as Edward 
Nelson. He did not attempt to rectify 
this error, having reasons of his own for 
desiring to keep them ignorant of certain 
matters in connection with himself that 
were better buried in oblivion; neither did 
he mention a word of his sister, who, he 
discovered, was living at the house of their 
nearest neighbour, for he was well aware 
that the fact of her occupying a subordinate 
position at Verschoyle Towers would be 
far from a passport to the favour of 
Georgina or her parents. 

Although he had, of course, come from 
London for the sole purpose of seeing 
Miss Dundas, he decided, after his inter¬ 
view with her, to go on to the Towers and 
pay a visit to Maggie, whom he bad not 
seen for three years. As he walked along 
his thoughts were busy with that problem 
that has occupied men’s minds for so many 
hundreds of years—how best to woo good 
fortune; and whether he succeeded in 
winning her or not, one thing at least was 
positive, that he did not lack ability to 
take occasion by the band, or strength of 
will to mould circumstances as much as 
possible to his purpose, even if. in so 
doing, he had to sacrifice the few scruples 
of honour remaining to him. 

He approached the Towers through the 
avenue, at the end of which he turned to 
his right, intending to seek entrance 
through the great oaken door; but happen¬ 
ing to look to the other end of the terrace, 
he observed the figure of a girl standing at 
the open French casement, and regarding 
him attentively. It was Maggie, who had 
taken advantage of Mr. Verschoyle's 
absence to set in order both his study and 
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the little room adjoining, of which he had 
iven her the key. The recognition of 
rother and sister was simultaneous, and 
instead of going towards the door, Edward 
Neilson turned back and met Maggie on 
the terrace, just outside Mr. Verscboyle’s 
study, into which, alter greeting him, she 
drew him. 

“ Aren't you surprised to see me ? ” he 
asked, as he kissed the ripe bloom of her 
cheeks, and held her out at arms’ length 
to look in surprise at the sister who had 
shot up from a gawky girl—as she was 
when he last saw her—into such a graceful 
woman. 

“ Very much, but none the less glad on 
that account,” she rejoined, thinking in her 
turn what a handsome fellow he was, and 
wondering a little at the thick gold chain 
and brilliant diamond ring he wore, which 
certainly did not indicate the poverty of 
which he'had complained. 

Edward did not think fit to enlighten 
her as to the primary object of his visiting 
the neighbourhood, but contented himself 
with telling Maggie how well she looked, 
and asking whether she liked the kind of 
life she was now leading, at which ques¬ 
tion a soft glow overspread the girl's face, 
and she answered truthfully that she had 
never before been equally happy. If 
Edward had been less occupied in his own 
concerns, the reply, and the manner in 
which it was uttered, might have aroused 
bis suspicions, and provoked further in¬ 
quiries, but as it was he passed it over, 
and began asking details of his father’s 
death. 

The brother and sister had not been in 
conversation very long when they were 
interrupted by a hurried knock at the door, 
and a domestic entered; saying that Mrs. 
Wakefield had fainted, upon which Maggie 
hastily left the room, telling Edward to 
remain there until her return. The young 
man, having nothing better to do, began to 
look round the apartment in which he 
found himself, and after glancing through 
the book-shelves, and at the pictures on 
the walls, carried his examination into the 
next room, the door of wh’ch had been 
left aiar. Although she had taken some of 
the dust from the furniture, and gathered 
up the useless bits of paper scattered 
about, Maggie had .followed Mr. 
Verschoyle’s instructions, and left un¬ 
touched the plans and drawings, which, 
together with the engine, were lying on the 
table, and Edward Neilson’s attention was 
at once directed to them. He glanced at 
them, at first cursorily, then his manner 
became more earnest as he studied them, 
and at length after looking round to assure 


himself that he was alone, he not only 
examined the drawings, but the model 
itself with great minuteness. 

“ It is a splendid idea 1 ” he exclaimed, 
aloud. “ It has often been attempted, but 
never so cleverly. Why, this means a 
fortune to its inventor ! ” 

Although the model itself was not 
finished, there was amongst the other 
papers one that gave it in all its complete¬ 
ness ; and this happened to catch Neilson’s 
eye. While he bent over it, eagerly study¬ 
ing its smallest details, a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him, for he gave a quick, 
nervous start, and became very pale, as he 
peered about him, with the shifting, appre¬ 
hensive expression of one who fears 
another’s presence. He did not look at 
the plan again, but remained for a few 
seconds in an attitude of meditation, his 
brows knit together, and his hand pulling 
at his moustache. 

“It is a risk, but I could overcome all 
difficulties, I am sure,” he muttered at 
length. “ My knowledge of mechanics will 
serve me in good stead, and with this key 
in my hand, I must open the gate that 
leads to fortune. Still-” 

Still—there were some scruples left— 
some last desperate clinging to the few 
straws of honour remaining—some remem¬ 
brance of a time when the word “gentleman ” 
had been more than a mere name, and a 
boy’s fond ambition had been to deserve it. 
But that was ten or twelve years since—so 
long ago that only a vague memory of it 
still lived—a memory too weak to combat 
with the demon now tempting him. 

“ It means money—it means power—it 
means Georgina ,” he whispered to him¬ 
self ; and with this consideration the last 
remnants of conscience were swept away. 
He took up the two plans that lay side by 
side without further ado, folded them care¬ 
fully into as small a compass as possible, 
and then placed them in an inner breast¬ 
pocket, after whicli he retreated to the 
study, and, leaving the door in exactly the 
same position as before, he sat down 
and awaited Maggie's return. 

It was not long before she came in, look¬ 
ing rather worried and anxious; for, 
although Mrs. Wakefield had recovered 
from her swoon, she was still very weak, 
and most unwilling to be left alone. 
Edward Neilson had now no desire to pro¬ 
long his visit, and, declining the offer of 
any refreshment, said he must make haste 
back to the station in order to catch the up 
train, and therefore rose to bid his sister 
good-bye. 

“ Oh, by-the-bye, Maggie 1 ” he said, in 
a casual sort of manner, as he took her 
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band, “ you need not say anything about 
my having been here. Yon 'have not 
already done so, have you?” 

“ No, for Mrs. Wakefield was so irritable 
that I thought it best to defer communi¬ 
cating the fact of my having a visitor,” 
returned Maggie, with a smile. “ But why 
do you object to its being mentioned ?” , 

“ How silly you girls are—always want¬ 
ing reasons for the most trifling things !” he 
exclaimed. “I simply want you to hold 
your tongue about having seen me. It is 
surely not a great favour to ask.’’ 

“ Very well, I will not speak of it, then,” 
returned Maggie, gently, and ^thinking to 
herself that she ought to tell Edward of 
the position in which she stood towards 
Mr. Verschoyle ; but, loth to part with her 
cherished secret, more especially as he 
seemed to be in a mood far from sym¬ 
pathetic, she finally compromised the 
matter, and satisfied her conscience by 
resolving to write to him later on ; and so 
Edward left, without for a moment guess¬ 
ing that the man he had so shamefully 
robbed was in reality the betrothed of his 
sister. 

As it was growing dusk the same even¬ 
ing, Maggie stole quietly out of the house 
and down the avenue to meet Eugene on 
his way home from the county town, her 
heart beating with a tumult of happiness 
at the prospect of seeing him, .although 
they had parted so recently. She had in 
her hand a telegram that had arrived 
during the day; and by-and-by, when he 
came, and dismounting, led his horse up 
the avenue while he walked by her side, 
she gave it to him—not without a certain 
vague apprehension which proved to be but 
too well founded. 

He uttered an exclamation of surprise as 
he read the contents, and then proceeded 
to communicate them to Maggie. The 
message was from an aunt of his—his 
mother’s only surviving sister—who resided 
in the South of France, and with whom, 
through some family quarrel that had 
taken place years ago, he himself had had 
little or no communication. One of her 
servants now telegraphed that her mistress 
was dangerously ill, and, having no friends 
about her, she was most anxious to see her 
nephew, whom she entreated to come over 
without delay. 

“ And shall you go ? ” questioned Maggie, 
with a tremor in her voice. 

“ I must, my dearest, I have no alterna¬ 
tive,” he answered, bending down his head 
to kiss her. “ l cannot allow the nearest 
relative I have in the world to die without 
seeing me, after she has expressed a wish 
to do so. No. I must start first thing to¬ 


morrow morning, and while I am away I 
shall expect nice long letters from you very 
often, telling me all you do, and say, ana 
think.” 

Maggie tried to look upon this as a con¬ 
solation, but it was a very poor one com¬ 
pared with the pain his absence would give 
her. Nevertheless she said little about it, 
and they continued walking together up 
and down the avenue, in the starlit quiet of 
the summer night, looking forward to the 
life that was to be made so sweet by their 
love, and building in the air stately fabrics 
which were to take shape in that magic 
future stretching out in dim loveliness 
before them. 

“Do you know,’’ said Maggie, just before 
they went indoors, “ I afn so happy that I 
cannot realise my joy—I have the feeling 
that something will come to mar it—that 1 
shall lose you ! ” 

‘No fear of that, darling,” he answered. 
“We shall certainly be separated for a 
little time, but after that we will always be 
together, for, as Longfellow says—‘ The 
threads of our two lives are woven in 
one 1 ’" _ 

CHAPTER V. 

S HE first two days that followed Mr. 
Verschoyle’s departure for the Con¬ 
tinent dragged themselves very 
wearily along so far as Maggie was 
concerned, but the third was brightened 
by a letter from him, in which he wrote 
word that, on arriving at Nice, he found 
his aunt so ill her’'life was despaired 
of, but since then shevhad rallied wonder¬ 
fully, and although still in a condition 
which rendered the least excitement 
injurious to her, hopes of ultimate recovery 
were entertained. She had, however, 
earnestly entreated him to stay with her 
for another week or two, and, indeed, 
made such a point of urging his presence 
that her physician was fearful of the effect 
a refusal would probably have. Under 
these circumstances, but much against his 
will, Eugene was prevailed upon to prolong 
his visit, although, as he told her, he was 
longing to get home to Maggie, and also 
regretting that his projected patent should 
thus be brought to a standstill. 

Meanwhile, Maggie, as in sisterly duty 
bound, had ldst no time in writing to 
acquaint Edward with the fact of her 
engagement, also mentioning that Mr. 
Verschoyle was abroad, but that she hoped 
to introduce her brother to him on his 
return. He received her letter as he was 
sitting at breakfast, two mornings after his 
visit to Verschoyle Towers, and its contents 
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had, as may readily be surmised, a most 
startling effect. Indeed, he was almost 
overwhelmed by the news, and the sugges¬ 
tion of the consequences which would follow 
a marriage between his sister and Eugene 
Verschoyle. 

“But it must not take place—it shall 
not 1 ” he exclaimed energetically, starting 
up in his excitement, and beginning to 
pace the room. “ Heaven and earth must 
be moved to prevent such a consummation ! 
Why, it would be like putting a lighted 
match to the mine over which I stand, if I 
were to permit it, for Verschoyle would 
inevitably discover my appropriation of his 
idea, and then Fate only knows what would 
be the consequence ! ” 

For one moment the suggestion was 
entertained of throwing up the desperate 
game he was playing and letting events 
take their chance ; but this weakness was 
of short duration—it was not in his bold 
nature to draw back when once he had put 
his hand to the plough, especially in a case 
like this, where the stake was so high, and 
success seemed to him almost certain. 
In any case, he reasoned, Mr. Verschoyle 
must sooner or later discover he had been 
forestalled in the patent he intended taking 
out; and if he became aware of Neilson’s 
identity, and also of his visit to Verschoyle 
Towers, he would doubtless connect the 
two facts, and thus arrive at the truth. At 
present he, of course, knew nothing of 
Edward’s having been at his house, and 
would not do so until he saw Maggie again, 
and this Neilson determined to prevent. 
Yes, they must be separated at all hazards 
—he had sinned already; and if, in order to 
derive benefit from his crime, it impelled 
him to the commission of another one 
equally base, he must be prepared to go 
through with it to the bitter end. 

For about an hour he stayed there pon¬ 
dering, and then, having arranged in his 
own mind a plan of action, he determined 
to lose no time in carrying it into effect, 
and thereupon went straight to Padding¬ 
ton and took a ticket for the station 
nearest to Verschoyle Towers. A few 
hours later he knocked at d.e door of the 
Towers, and requested to sec Maggie, upon 
which the housemaid who answered his 
summons ushered him in, and asked him 
what name she should carry to Miss 
Neilson. 

“You need not mention my name—say 
a gentleman is waiting to see her,’’ he re¬ 
joined shortly, and the girl, somewhat sur- 

S rised at this answer, went in search of 
taggie, who presently came in, rather 
curious to know who her visitor could be. 
Her astonishment when she saw Edward 


was unboupded, and was pretty accurately 
expressed by her face. 

“ I see my presence amazes you," he 
said gravely, after greeting her, “ but I re¬ 
ceived your letter this morning, and the 
news it contained made it a matter of 
necessity that I should see you without 
delay.” 

“What do you mean?” she exclaimed, 
with quick apprehension. “ What could there 
ossibly have been in my letter to cause a 
asty journey ? ” 

Before answering, he drew her to a 
couch and seated himself beside her, 
while he clasped both her hands in his. 
“ Maggie,”he said,his tone low and earnest, 
“ you are a brave girl, I know, but I am 
going to tell you something which will put 
your courage to its most supreme test. 
However, I have no fear of the result, for I 
know that with you duty is a religion. 
When I read this morning the intelligence 
that you were engaged to Eugene Ver¬ 
schoyle I was overwhelmed with dismay, 
for there is a reason why you can never 
wed him—or any other man, for the matter 
of that.” 

“ Edward ! ” she exclaimed, with a sharp 
gasp, while her face became pale under the 
influence of his manner, and she tried to 
draw herself away from him. “Your 
words are an enigma to me.’’ 

“Would to Heaven they might remain 
so ! ’’ he said, groaning ; then with sudden 
earnestness : “ Remember, Maggie, in the 
future that the force of circumstances and 
not my own will has compelled me to 
act as I am about to do — that nothing 
short of absolute necessity would have 
driven me to do it, but that it is justice 
towards you and Verschoyle himself which 
impels me to the disclosure which I have 
travelled from London to make.” She 
shook her head with a gesture of im¬ 
patience as he momentarily paused, and 
then he said suddenly, “ Have you ever 
heard where and under what dircumstances 
your mother died ? ” 

“ I know she died soon after I was born, 
and I always fancied there was a sort of 
mystery about her death, for papa could 
never be got to speak of it—the subject 
brought up too many painful reminiscences, 
he s.iid.” 

“ That is indeed true ; nevertheless it is 
ime your ignorance should be enlightened. 
Maggie, your mother died hopelessly 
’nsane /" 

“ Insane! ” repeated the girl, in a low 
voice of horror, and starting back. “Oh, no, 
Edward ! it cannot be—you must be mis¬ 
taken ! If such had been the case I should 
surely have heard of it before! ” 
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' “ How could you do so, when every pre¬ 
caution was taken against lettihg it reach 
you? It was decided—and wisely—that 
this terrible knowledge should not be per¬ 
mitted to cast a shadow on the brightness 
of your youth : but now the time has come 
when to preserve that silence would be 
both cruet and unjust.” 

Maggie buried her face in the cushions, 
and remained for some time silent, endea¬ 
vouring to fully realise the intelligence 
thus broken to her. At last she raised her 
head. “ But, Edward, terrible as this 
undoubtedly is, I do not see what influence 
it can have on my engagement.” 

“ Do you mean to say, then, that with 
the seeds of this awful malady in your 
blood you would think yourself justified in 
marrying ? ” he asked sternly. 

This was a view of the question which 
had not presented itself to her, and a cry 
of intense bitterness rose to her lips, as she 
recognised the justice of Edward’s words. 
“ Would you have me believe that my 
inheritance is insanity f” she exclaimed, 
again covering her eyes as if to shut out 
the terror of her position. “Oh, Edward ! 
don’t let me think anything so hideous— 
so hopeless! ” 

He got up hastily and walked to the 
window, through which he gazed in a 
moody sort of abstraction, Maggie mean¬ 
while remaining in bewilderment from 
which she strove in vain to extricate her¬ 
self. One fact only presented itself 
with clearness before her mental vision— 
that it was, as Edward said, utterly impos¬ 
sible for her to think of marrying with this 
impending shadow, that might, at any 
moment, overwhelm her. 

“ Is there no cure for it—no help ? ” 
she cried aloud, in a perfect agony of 
despair. 

He shook his head despondingly. “The 
faint is ineradicable. Mind, I do not say 
you will go mad—indeed, such an hypo¬ 
thesis is most unlikely, as your brain 
appears to be- perfectly well balanced. ; 
Nevertheless, it is certain you inherit your 
mother’s tendencies, and under such con- I 
ditions it would be very wrong to keep Mr. 
Verschoyle to his promise.” 

Yes, she saw this, and the knowledge ; 
brought with it a sense of the bitterest i 
desolation. Just as the cup of happiness 
was raised to her lips, and she had taken 
her first deep draught of delight, it was 
rudely dashed away, and broken into a 
thousand fragments by an inexorable Fate, 1 
whose decree there was no resisting! 

“ Come," said Edward, briskly, “ crying 
won’t do you any good—-the thing first to be 
considered is how you are to get away from 


here, as of course it will be'impossible for 
you to remain now. What do you say to 
returning with me to London at once ? ” 

With an effort Maggie calmed herseit 
sufficiently to look her situation deter¬ 
minedly in the face, and she came to the 
conclusion that Edward’s suggestion had 
better be adopted. It would, she was well 
aware, never do for her to stay at the 
Towers, where the influence of Eugene’s 
presence would at the same time make 
her task of renunciation all the harder, and 
sharpen the keen edge of regret. 

“ Luckily, I happen to have some money 
just now," went on her brother, watching 
her keenly, “ so you may make your mind 
easy on the score of expense. If you’ll 
take my advice, you will go and pack up 
your things immediately, and come back 
with me to-night; and you can leave a note 
for Mr. Verschoyle breaking off your 
engagement.' 1 

So overcome was Maggie by the misery 
she suffered, that she was well-nigh in¬ 
capable of thinking for herself, and there¬ 
fore was the more inclined to be passively 
acquiescent, and let her brother act for 
her in this crisis of her fate. 

Edward brought forward a writing-case 
and put it before her. “Scribble a few 
words of farewell, but don’t say where you 
are going, or what reason induces you to 
leave,” he told her. “ Only make it clear 
that all is now over between you and 
Verschoyle.’’ And, while her eyes were 
almost blinded by unshed tears, she 
managed to trace the lines that turned the 
page on her brief, sweet love-dream ; they 
ran thus :— 

“ Circumstances which it is impossible for me to 
resist force me to leave you for ever. Do not seek 
to find me, for in the future our lives must lie apart, 
and I release you from every promise you have 
made, while claiming for myself an equal freedom. 
God grant you may be happy ! ” 

Edward, looking over her shoulder, saw 
what she had written, and bent down to 
press his lips on her forehead. “ It is 
better so, Maggie," he whispered. “ You are 
a brave girl, and the future shall requite 
you for the pain of the past Now go, and 
get your things together.” 

But before doing so, Maggie again took 
the pen, and wrote a few lines to Mrs. 
Wakefield, who was spending the day with 
some friends at the county town—thanking 
her for all her kindness, and begging her 
not to deem her ungrateful far leaving thus 
hurriedly. Naturally she could not explain 
her reason for going, as the housekeeper 
was not even aware of the relations exist¬ 
ing' between herself and Eugene, so her 
note simply consisted of regrets at the 
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circumstances that necessitated this hasty 
departure. Then, still acting in accord¬ 
ance with her brother’s directions, she 
went upstairs, packed her portmanteaux, 
and two hours later was whirling away in 
the train, from what had been to her the 
scene of so much happiness, but which she 
now looked on with eyes of despairing 
misery. 

» * • ■ * 

When, a week later, Eugene Verschoyle 
returned home, his eyes bright with the 
hope of resting on the girl he loved, he 
was, as may be guessed, bitterly dis¬ 
appointed at finding her gone. On reading 
the few hasty lines she had scribbled, a 
keen sense of injury took possession of 
him, as he asked himself what motive there 
could possibly be strong enough to induce 
Maggie to act as she had done—to leave, 
without a word of explanation, just as their 
troth vows had been exchanged ! 

Before he had been in the house very 
long he was joined by Mrs. Wakefield, 
who, ever since Maggie’s departure, had 
been vainly trying to elucidate the mystery 
surrounding it, and was hoping Mr. Vers¬ 
choyle might help her. On this point, 
however, she was mistaken, for she soon 
found his knowledge to be even less than 
her own. 

“There is only one explanation that 
suggests itself for Margaret Neilson’s 
strange conduct,” she said, after some con¬ 
versation on the subject, “ and that I am 
very loth to accept, although I think it 
may be well to mention it to you. The 
housemaid tells me that on the day Mar¬ 
garet left, she had an interview with some 
strange gentleman, who refused to give his 
name, and with whom she went away." 
The housekeeper glanced across to see 
how Mr. Verschoyle received this intelli¬ 
gence, but beyond a slight pallor, he 
allowed no symptom of vexation to escape 
him. “Mary also says that the same 
gentleman came here the very day before 
you left for Nice, but Margaret never said 
a word to me about it," she added 
aggrievedly. 

Mr. Verschoyle did not anrwer at once ; 
when he did he had schooled his voice to 
calmness. “ 1 have no doubt that Miss 
Neilson had some perfectly satisfactory 
motive for leaving, which she will com¬ 
municate to us when she thinks fit. In the 
meantime, we must accept the matter as it 
stands—it is useless to busy ourselves with 
idle speculations-” 

“It is impossible,” he said to himself, 
when he was alone, “ I will not believe 
that my little girl is aught but pure and 
good—she will never be untrue to me! ” 


he muttered, half aloud ; and then let his 
thoughts drift backward and rest on the 
memories of the past few months. 

After awhile, he tried to comfort himsell 
with the conclusion that Maggie would 
soon return, and that in the meantime he 
must let no doubt disturb the faith he had 
reposed in her. With this resolution came 
the one of occupying himself in perfecting 
his machine, and he therefore went to his 
little work-room, which he had not entered 
since the day when he had given 
Maggie the key. She had returned it in 
the evening, and he had carelessly put it in 
his pocket, and unwittingly taken it to 
Nice with him, so that the door had 
remained unopened ever since. Upon 
entering he went straight to the table on 
which his plans lay, and turning over 
several stray sheets of paper, began to look 
for the one which gave the details of the 
engine in all their completeness ; but it 
was nowhere visible. He turned over 
every document that the room contained, 
searched diligently in every drawer, looked 
behind every article of furniture—all in 
vain ; the most important plan, and a 
drawing containing diagrams of the 
machine, had both vanished as completely 
as if they had neter been. 

His first action after this discovery was 
to examine the fastenings of door and 
window—both were secure, and had 
evidently not been tampered with; then 
he sat down and proceeded to think out 
the position. It could hardly be by acci¬ 
dent that these two particular plans had 
disappeared ; and yet no one had been in 
the room save Maggie and himself, no 
one even knew of their existence save 
Maggie and himself. Could it be, 
after all, that he had been mistaken 
in her, and that she had simply been 
playing a part which she had dropped as 
soon as it suited her to do so? No, he 
would not believe it—he would trust her 
in spite of all; and #yet—Eugene leaned 
his head on his hands, and groaned aloud 
in the agony of the great fear which had 
come upon him. All he had in the world 
he would have given at that moment to be 
able to look into her eyes, and find an 
assurance of her truth in their clear depths; 
but, alas ! she was far away, and he had 
no clue by which he could trace her out. 

CHAPTER VI. 

S EARLY two years had passed away, 
always a long time to look forward 
to, and, under certain circum¬ 
stances, as long to look back 
upon. Many events had happened in the 
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interval, and great changes been wrought 
in the fortunes of at least one of the 
characters whose history we have been in 
part following. Fate had so far favoured 
Edwaid Neilson that the promise he had 
made Georgina Dundas of returning to 
claim her as a rich man had fulfilled 
itself. The stolen labour of another man’s 
brain had succeeded, in America, beyond 
his fondest expectations ; and thus far 
there had been no voice save his own 
conscience to whisper his treachery to the 
world. 

Sometimes he would wonder how it was 
that he never heard anythingof Verschoyle, 
but for the most part he had too many 
things to think of for any doubts or mis¬ 
givings to harbour in his mind. One of his 
great objects was to keep from Maggie any 
knowledge of the manner in which he was 
achieving wealth, and this he easily con¬ 
trived to effect, for, in point of fact, the 
girl was too indifferent and miserable ever 
to take much interest in her brother’s 
fortunes. That he was engaged in some 
kind of business she was aware, and also 
that it was of a very successful nature; but 
beyond this she knew really nothing, for 
she very seldom went out, and saw visitors 
even less frequently, her state of health 
providing a very good excuse for Edward 
to keep her seclusion almost unbroken. 

As for him, all his energies were strained, 
all his aims directed to one issue; and when 
a man starts on a race, as he had started, 
and bends the whole of his endeavours 
to one point, it is probable that, given 
health and opportunity, he will effectually 
reach his goal. So it was with Edward 
Neilson ; and a little before the time he had 
specified, he announced to Maggie his 
intention of sailing for England, in order, 
so he said, to carry out certain business 
engagements requiring his presence, but in 
the meantime it would be better for her to 
remain where she was, rather than risk a 
voyage across the Atlantic. To this, how¬ 
ever, Maggie • strenuously objected. A 
home-sickness had seized on her, and such 
an opportunity of seeing her native land 
was not to be passed by; so in spite of the 
ersuasions of Edward, she insisted on 
aving her own way, and accompanied him 
to London forthwith. 

Arrived there, he lost no time in taking 
her to some out-of-the-way apartments in 
the north of the Metropolis, where he cal¬ 
culated there would be few chances of her 
meeting any one she knew; and after seeing 
her safely installed, he himself immediately 
started Mr Georgina’s home, pleading to 
Maggie the excuse of “business” for his 
absence. 


How changed were his circumstance:- 
since he last visited the place ! he thought 
as he was being whirled on in the trait 
through the sunny cornfields, where waving 
shadows were chasing each other along, 
and the deep, rich glow of poppies shone 
out from among the ripening grain ; and a 
certain sense of surprise came over him as 
he alighted at the quiet little station, and 
saw that it was exactly the same as when 
he left it—the sort of surprise that seizes 
one who finds himself outstripping the 
common march of events. 

Sentimental Edward Neilson certainly 
was not, but that he had permitted himself 
to be completely enslaved by the sensuous 
perfection of Georgina Dundas’s beauty 
could not bedoubted; andashe approached 
the house where he knew she was, his 
heart—which had been callous to Maggie’s 
sufferings, and impervious to every call of 
honour—beat with such suffocating rapidity 
that he had to stand for a few seconds in 
order to calm his agitation before seeking 
to gain admittance. At length he was 
ushered into the drawing-room, and after a 
few minutes had elapsed, the door was 
quietly opened, and Georgina entered— 
Georgina, as fair, stately, and unemotional 
as ever—perhaps more beautiful, indeed, 
than formerly : and as Edward caught her 
in his arms a wild thrill of exultation shot 
through him at the thought of calling such 
a peerless creature his own, and he felt 
that even the terrible risk he had run was 
more than compensated by the joy of this 
moment. 

After the first surprise of meeting was 
over, Edward sat down by her side, and 
without giving any definite account of the 
nature of the transactions in which he had 
been engaged, told her of the wonderful 
successes he had attained, and asked if she 
were willing to ratify her part of the 
promise now that he bad fulfilled his. 

“ I am ready to marry you whenever 
you wish,” she said frankly. “ Mamma and 
papa will both be dumb with astonishment 
when they hear of your good fortune,” she 
added, rather triumphing in the idea of 
proving to her parents that her faith in 
her lover’s abilities had not been misplaced. 
“ You are sure, Edward, quite sure, you 
are as well off as you say ? ” 

“ I am as rich as your father, and have 
every prospect of trebling my income,” he 
declared boldly; “ and J am quite prepared 
to verify this statement by showing Mr. 
Dundas my bank-book, and otherwise 
proving its truth.” 

“ Then he will no longer raise any ob¬ 
jection to my marriage,” said the girl, with 
a deep sigh of satisfaction, “Come,” 
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rising and taking his arm, “ let us go at 
once to him—he is in the garden with my 
mother.” 

Edward made no objection, and together 
they passed out of the house and went to 
the lawn, where Mr. and Mrs. Dundas, 
and a gentleman whose head was turned 
away from Neilson, were sitting under the 
shadow of a walnut-tree. Neither appeared 
very much delighted at the meeting, 
although both did their best to veil their 
dissatisfaction; and after the greetings were 
over, Mrs. Dundas proceeded to fulfil her 
duties as hostess, and introduced Mr. 
Nelson—as she called him—to the other 
visitor, who was none other than Eugene 
Verschoyle. 

Callous as he was, Edward Neilson could 
not look completely unmoved on the man 
whose career he had done his best to blast; 
and in spite of his endeavours, his face 
became actually pallid as he acknowledged 
the presentation, making at the same time 
an instinctive backward movement, which 
was not lost on Verschoyle, who, unable to 
account for it, set himself to study this 
guest of the Dundases more closely than 
he might otherwise have thought it worth 
while to do. 

As he looked, a certain sort of familiarity 
appeared in the features—not a resem¬ 
blance to Maggie, for brother and sister 
were utterly unlike—but something which 
convinced Eugene that this was not the 
first time they had met; and presently he 
recalled to his memory a perfect recollec¬ 
tion of having seen him on the high-road 
some two years before, talking to Miss 
Dundas. 

Naturally enough, he said nothing of this 
discovery, nor would it have had any 
effect on him had it not been for the 
curious sort of restraint Which made itself 
so apparent in Neilson’s manner as to 
challenge observation. 

By-and-by Edward contrived to lead 
Mr. Dundas away from the others, and 
lost no time in explaining to him how 
matters stood with regard to himself and 
Georgina, stating at the same time his own 
prospects of wealth, the ress'.t being, as he 
anticipated, a free consent on the part of 
Mr. Dundas to his daughter’s marriage, 
provided her suitor could verify his asser¬ 
tions of the financial position he said he 
occupied. 

Perfectly content with this, Edward left 
his prospective father-in-law, and rejoined 
Georgina, who was talking to her mother 
and Mr. Verschoyle; but the former, being 
naturally curious to know with what object 
Neilson had taken up her husband’s time 
for the last half-hour, speedily left the 


group in .order to gratify her inquisitive* 
ness, and returned greatly elated at the 
answer her inquiry elicited. 

“ We had arranged to drive back with 
Mr. Verschoyle and have dinner at the 
Towers ; he has extended his invitation to 
you, so you must come too,” said Georgina 
in an aside to her lover. Much to her 
astonishment Edward manifested the 
greatest disinclination to accompany them, 
and it was only after a great deal of per¬ 
suasion that he at last yielded a reluctant 
consent, and allowed her the triumph of 
obtaining her own way, even when prudence 
opposed it. So, a little while later, they 
were all driven to the Towers in Mr. 
Verschoyle’s waggonette, and after dinner 
were taken by their host into the grounds 
—neater and better kept now than they 
used to be, even in poor Maggie’s time, for 
wealth had come to Verschoyle as well as 
to Neilson in these two years ; the aunt to 
whom he had gone at Nice had died, be¬ 
queathing him the whole of her large 
fortune, and thus enabling him to pay off 
the mortgages on his estates, and to feel 
himself at least free from debt. 

Try as he would to reason against the 
absurdity of fancying there could be any 
danger of his being recognised as the 
author of the crime this scene had wit¬ 
nessed two years before, Edward found it 
utterly impossible to feel perfectly at ease. 
His sensations during the whole of the 
evening were those of a man treading on a 
volcano, which might at any moment ex¬ 
plode beneath his feet; and as, at last, the 
time for departure came, he breathed a 
deep.sigh of intense relief, and astonished 
Georgina by his recovered cheerfulness on 
their way home. 

Left once more alone, Mr. Verschoyle 
began to muse over the events of the day, 
his mind dwelling more particularly on the 
strange demeanour exhibited by his new 
acquaintance, which had puzzled him not 
a little, although he was a close student of 
human nature in all its varied phases, and 
had, as a rule, little difficulty in tracing 
cause and effect As he leaned back in his 
chair, his brows knit together in the 
sternness which had now become almost 
habitual to him, there came a knock at the 
door, and the parlour-maid entered for the 
purpose of closing the shutters. Having 
completed her task, she seemedto linger on 
in the room, and Mr. Verschoyle looked up 
in some slight surprise. 

“ Do you wish to speak to me, Mary 
he asked. 

“If you will excuse the liberty, sir,” 
she replied. “ Perhaps, sir, you re¬ 
member asking me some time ago—when 
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Miss Neilson left, in fact—to describe the 
gentleman who took her away. Well, sir, 
the same gentleman was here this evening 
—I recognised him directly I saw him in 
the garden.” 

“ What!” cried Eugene, excitedly, start¬ 
ing up and-facing her. “ Is this true—are 
you sure ?” 

“ Quite sure,” very decidedly. “ I could 
not be mistaken, for I had a good look at 
him.” Saying which she left the room, 
and Eugene, according to his usual custom 
when agitated, began pacing restlessly 
backward and forward, the old sick pain 
at his heart which had been there ever 
since the day the cruel note in which 
Maggie bade him farewell had been put 
into his hands. Ah, the misery and deso¬ 
lation of the time that followed her de¬ 
parture ! Even now he could not think of 
it without groaning aloud in very bitter¬ 
ness of spirit. He had kept his faith in 
her as long as he could—had put adver¬ 
tisements in the papers, made every in¬ 
quiry possible, and done his utmost to 
trace her out—but all in vain ; and at last 
a perfect apathy of despair had seized him, 
an utter distaste and weariness of life 
which made existence itself a burden 
almost too heavy to be borne. Then had 
come his aunt’s munificent bequest; and 
as this did away with the primary object 
for which he had worked at his engine, 
all his former interest in it departed, and 
he had made no further efforts to perfect 
it. 

“ Was it possible,” he said .to himself, 
his eyes brightening with some of their old 
spirit and fire, “ was it possible that this 
man who had been at the Towers was the 
same who had lured poor Maggie away two 
years ago ? Was it possible that at last 
the mystery would be solved, and all the 
old doubts set at rest, at once and for 
ever?” 

At any rate, Eugene determined to fol¬ 
low up the clue thus jhit in his hands, and 
to leave no stone unturned in his effort to 
fathom the mystery which had so long per¬ 
plexed him. 

* • * • 

Two days afterwards, Edward Neilson, 
having come to a perfect understanding 
with .his fiancee and her family, left for town 
by the afternoon express, in order to make 
the necessary arrangements for his mar¬ 
riage, which he had begged should take 
lace without delay. So elated was he 
y the success of his plans, and so en¬ 
grossed with his own thoughts, that he did 
not observe a man, wrapped in a large 
ulster, standing in the shadow of some 
trees at the extremfe end of the station, 


and who, just as the train was starting, 
jumped into an empty carriage. This per¬ 
son was Eugene Verschoyle, who having 
ascertained Neilson’s intention of leaving 
'or London, had resolved to follow him 
thither, and keep a watch on his move¬ 
ments. 

It was dusk when they reached the ter¬ 
minus, and Edward having secured a 
hansom, jumped into it and told the man 
o drive to “21, Myrtle Square, Camden 
Road,” which order Verschoyle fortunately 
overheard, and repeated quietly to the 
driver as he, too, took his place inside 
another cab. 

Half an hour later the first hansom 
drew up in front of a small but pretty house 
situated in a square leading from the main 
thoroughfare, and then Eugene hastily 
sprang out and dismissed his Jehu, while 
he crossed to the opposite side ol the road, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the door at which 
Neilson had knocked, and through which 
he presently entered. 

A few seconds afterwards the gas was 
lighted in a room on the right that had 
previously been in darkness, and the 
watcher witnessed a sight which, for a 
moment, made his heart stand still, and 
then begin to pulsate madly against his 
side, for there, in the glow of the gaslight, 
stood a slender girl, with a sweet, pale face 
that, in spite of its languid expression, 
seemed to Eugene the fairest his eyes had 
ever rested on. She went forward and 
lifted her face, on which Neilson impressed 
a careless kiss, and after a little conversa¬ 
tion he left the room, and came out into 
the road again, where the hansom was 
still waiting. Giving some rapid direc¬ 
tions to the driver, Edward re-entered the 
cab and was driven away towards the West 
End. 

Eugene hesitated a moment as to what 
course he should pursue ; then the desire 
to see Maggie—to hear from her own lips 
an explanation of her conduct, even though 
it should prove her own condemnation— 
was too strong to be resisted; and, obeying 
an uncontrollable impulse, he went forward 
and rang the bell. It was answered by a 
servant, but Eugene did not give her a 
chance of refusing him admittance, for 
oblivious toevery consideration of etiquette, 
and determinirg that nothing should pre¬ 
vent him seeing Maggie, he pushed past 
the girl, and tapped against the door of the 
room where he knew she was. A listless 
voice from within bade him enter, and he 
obeyed, carefully closing the door behind 
him, and standing with his back against it 
as he faced her. 

No cry escaped Maggie as she recognised 
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him, but every drop of blood receded from 
her face, and her hands were pressed con¬ 
vulsively across her bosom, while her lips 
trembled as if they would fain form words, 
but were rendered powerless by excess of 
emotion. Then, seeing the deep, undying 
love of his gaze, every consideration was 
forgotten except that she stood in the 
presence of the man who was more to her 
than all the world besides, and.a moment 
afterwards she had thrown herself on his 
breast, and was clasped to him in an 
embrace whose tenderness no words can 
describe—for one glance into her sweet 
eyes had set EugeneVdoubts at rest, and 
he felt that whatever mystery there might 
be, she at least was innocent of all wrong. 

“ Maggie, Maggie, why have you kept 
yourself away from me?” he exclaimed 
reproachfully, and holding her tight in spite 
of her efforts to withdraw herself. “ Do 
you guess how much anguish you have 
made me suffer through your absence ? ” 

“ I could not help it—I only did what 
was right! ” she said piteously, all the 
light fading from her eyes, as she remem¬ 
bered the terrible chasm that lay between 
them. “ Oh, Eugene ! loose me—let me 
go ! We can never be aught to each other 
save friends—never! ” 

“ I will let you go when you have told 
me what divides us—not before.” His 
voice was one of quiet resolution, and she 
knew that a further attempt at conceal¬ 
ment would now be useless. Besides, 
would it not be really better to acquaint 
him with the facts of the case, and let him 
see that it was no girlish caprice which 
had prompted her strange conduct ? 

So, her eyes downcast, and the feverish 
colour coming and going in her cheeks, she 
told him in a low, shamed voice how her 
brother had made the .disclosures to her 
which had parted them ; and although she 
said nothing of the weary pain of the days 
which had followed their separation, he 
had no difficulty in guessing how much 
she must have suffered. 

“ So it was your brother who took you 
away?’’ said Eugene, as she concluded, 
“ And I suppose it was your brother who 
came in here, and went ctU again a little 
while ago?” 

“ Yes, he had just returned from trans- 
t acting some business in Manchester,” re¬ 
plied Maggie, to whom Edward had pru¬ 
dently refrained from mentioning his 
matrimonial intentions. 

“ Then he is in business ? ” inquired 
Eugene, somewhat surprised at her answer. 

“He went in partnership with an 
American firm of engineers directly we 
got out there, two years ago, and has suc¬ 


ceeded wonderfully well—indeed, he is now 
a wealthy man.” 

By what subtle process of reasoning it 
came can never be actually explained, but 
certain it is that as he heard Maggie’s 
statement, an inkling of the true state of 
affairs burst upon Eugene. “ Maggie,” he 
said, with seeming irrelevance, and looking 
at her very keenly, “do you remember 
my giving you the key of my little study, 
the morning before I was summoned to my 
aunt’s bedside ? ” 

“ I remember it perfectly well,” returning 
his gaze with an utter freedom from 
embarrassment. 

“ Then perhaps you can tell me if any 
one save yourself entered the room during 
the day. I ask because the plan that gave 
my engine in all its completeness, as well 
as another important drawing, were missing 
when I next went in.” 

“ Impossible ! ” exclaimed the girl in the 
utmost astonishment. “ I recollect the 
drawing you speak of, and I also remember 
putting it in the place it always occupied 
on your writing-table, after I had finished 
dusting the room. No one could have 
taken it! ” 

“Nevertheless, such is the case, and it 
is certain that it was stolen during the day 
on which the key was in your possession. 
Can you call to mind if any one entered the 
study save yourself?” 

Maggie considered a moment. “I am 
quite sure I was the only person who 
went in, for when I was not in the 
room myself I locked the door and 
put the key in my pocket. The only time 
it remained in the lock was while I went 
to attend to Mrs. Wakefield, who was taken 
ill that day, and then my brother was 
waiting in the adjoining apartment.” 

“Then, on my soul, Maggie, I believe 
your brother it was who took the papers ! ” 
exclaimed Eugene, in violent excitement, 
as he recalled Neilson’s strange behaviour 
and the various circumstances tending to 
criminate him. Mbggie started back, and 
looked at him in absolute bewilderment, 
striving to understand the charge thus 
brought against Edward. “If such be really 
the case, may he not have invented the 
story of your mother’s madness, as it would 
be to his interest to keep us apart?” he 
went on eagerly. 

Before she could reply there came the 
sound of many footsteps outside, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards the front-door was 
opened and several people seemed to enter 
the passage, then there was a buzz of voices 
and a pause—apparently of indecision. 

“ What is it, 1 wonder ? ” said Maggie, 
in an alarmed voice, and even as she 
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spoke the door was thrown open to admit 
the passage of two men who bore a kind ol 
stretcher, on which was laid an inanimate 
form. 

“ Good heavens !—it is Edward—it is my 
brother ! ” shrieked Maggie, running for¬ 
ward and throwing herself on her _ knees 
beside the figure that was now lying on 
the couch, perfectly motionless. “ What 
has befallen him ? ” 

At the sound of her voice Edward slowly 
raised his lids, and looked vacantly 
around; then, as his eyes rested on 
Maggie, a sudden intelligence dawned in 
them, and his lips moved, but he did not 
speak. 

“ There has been 'an accident,” said a 
gentleman, stepping forward. “ The horse 
of your brother’s cab became frightened 
and ran away, and overturned the vehicle. 
I am a surgeon, and was called to the 
spot,” he added, in explanation of his 
presence. 

“But is he hurt very much—cannot 
something be done for him ? ” cried the 
girl, in an agony which was the more in¬ 
supportable by reason of its helplessness. 
The surgeon turned away to avoid reply¬ 
ing, and Verschoyle observed the gesture, 
and knew too well its significance—it told 
him, and truly, that Edward was past all 
human aid. 

Nevertheless, his mind was .perfectly 
clear, and there seemed to be something 
he wished to say, for there was a mute 
appeal in his eyes as he turned them on 
the doctor. Eugene had placed himself at 
the back of the couch, and was, therefore, 
beyond his range of vision. Some brandy 
was brought, and his sister held it to his 
lips, and tenderly raised his head as he 
drank it. “ Send these people away—I 
have something to say to you,” he gasped 
almost inarticulately, although the spirit 
had lent him a fictitious strength, and 
Maggie made a gesture of dismissal, which 
was obeyed by all save Eugene. 

“ Maggie, I know I tan’t live long, but 
before 1 go 1 want to make things straight 
for you,” he murmured, speaking in gasp¬ 
ing efforts, as his fingers closed convul¬ 
sively over hers. “ I have sinned—deeply, 
but retribution has overtaken me in the 
very moment of success—just as I thought 
I had secured it. Bend your head down, 
and listen while I tell you of my crime— 
they can’t punish me for it now." His 
voice sank into a still lower key. “ The 
business I was engaged on in America was 
the launching of a patent engine which 
Mr. Verschoyle had invented, and the 


plan of which I took the day I came to 
see you at the Towers. Don’t think too 
hardly of me—it was the hope of winning 
the woman I loved that urged me on; and 
then, when I heard of your engagement to 
Verschoyle, I felt that if I would succeed 
in my scheme you must be separated at 
all costs, so I told you the taint of madness 
was upon you, and thus effected my pur¬ 
pose. This idea was suggested to me by 
the fact that your mother really was mad 
when she died ; but it was from the result 
of an accident which injured her brain, and 
not hereditary insanity, as I made you 
believe. Still, I knew if you had made 
inquiries you would not have been able to 
give me the lie, for it was an undisputed 
fact that she was not in her right mind at 
the time of her death, and her attendants 
knew nothing of how the case really stood. 
I was sorry when I saw you unhappy, 
but .... ”—he paused, exhausted, 
and signed to her to give him some 
brandy—“I always intended telling you the 
truth after I was married,’’ he continued 
painfully. “You must go to Mr. Verschoyle, 
and give him my papers, they will explain 
everything.” He stopped again, and a 
convulsive shudder stirred his limbs. 
“ Maggie ! ” he cried, quickly and sharply, 
and throwing out his hands, “ it is grow¬ 
ing dark—I can’t see—is this —death?” 
his voice falling to an awed whisper. 

He was silent for a few minutes, then his 
lips formed the word “ Georgina,” but did 
not utter it, and a little while afterwards 
his eyes closed wearily, and his spirit took 
flight to that high tribunal where—let 
us hope—Mercy pleaded when Justice 
meted out its stem sentence on his erring 
soul. 

* * * * 

Some months afterwards there was a 
very quiet wedding in a certain quiet 
church in London ; and a few weeks later 
on Eugene Verschoyle took his young 
wife home, when good Mrs. Wakefield 
came forward with genuine delight to wel¬ 
come the new mistress of the Towers. She 
had already learned that her former 
assistant was now a wealthy heiress—for 
Eugene had positively refused to ac¬ 
cept the money Neilson had accumulated 
in any other way than as his wife’s dowry, 
and Maggie had submissively yielded to 
his wishes, thinlypg to herself that it little 
mattered to which it really belonged, 
seeing that— 

' ■ The threads of their two lives were wcven in one 1 * 

Marion Severn. 


THE END. 
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A Wet Day. 

Various Special Wedding Days. 

“ The Diamond Wedding." 

K ISS KEN’S party are still at 
Southampton, and, as Helena 
observed in a letter to her 
husband : Every day is now an 
assembly one, and Aunt Ken “ makes sun¬ 
shine where darkness else would be,” for 
you know we cannot always expect Queen’s 
weather, and to-day, as it is raining in 
torrents, I take the opportunity of record¬ 
ing events which you must make public. I 
do not quite wish to be a biographer, like 
Boswell was to Johnson, and record every 
little event that occurs wherein Aunt Ken 
has increased our store of knowledge; but 
those I recount I want you to keep 
safely, that I may hereafter make a book 
of them. We saw a band passing this 
morning, and they tried to play a merry 
tune—“ Haste to the wedding ”—but some¬ 
how the elements seemed to mock them, 
and it created anything but a jubilant 
feeling—with us, at any rate. We asked 
what event they intended to celebrate, 
and we were told it was the “ Golden 
Wedding Day" of some Southampton 
magnate, who had given his employes a 
holiday and a good dinner. Annie asked 
the meaning of this, and Aunt replied, as 
most of us already knew, when a couple 
have been married fifty years it is called 
the “ Golden Wedding,” “ but,” she added, 
with curious archness, “ some of you may 
be anxious to know how many weddings a 
married couple are supposed, or, rather, 
were formerly supposed, to specially cele¬ 
brate. First, there is the ‘Paper 
Wedding,’ one year, after marriage, 
and it is said, in olden times, that 
after twelve months’ trial the fond 
father would say to his firstborn who 
had married, ‘Now, dost thou like 
the lass ? Will she make thee a good and 
prudent partner?’ If he replied, ‘Yes, 
father,’ the paterfamilias would say, ‘Then 
we’ll change the paper into parchment, for 
as life is uncertain thee ktiSwest she must 
have means provided for bringing up my 
grandchildren, if thou wert taken away 
from her.’ Five years after marriage was 
formerly called the ‘ Wooden Wedding.’ 
Old pictures represent at this period a young 
married couple with two little ones playing 
with wooden horses, and father and 
mother looking lovifigly upon their 
offspring; and patting the little boy on the 
head, the father is presumed to say, ‘ Wait 
a little longer, and thou shalt have a real 
horse.’ Ten years after marriage is called 
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the ‘Tin Wedding,’ and I really do not 
know the definition of this, except, perhaps, 
that the children, despising wood, look 
for metal of some kind, if it is only tin. 
i Then we come to a marriage of twenty-five 
I years, which is called the ‘Silver Wed¬ 
ding,’ and, oh ! what pretty pictures we 
have of this. The couple who have passed 
this period happily together, their hair now 
streaked with grey, a grown-up family 
around them, giving presents to their 
parents, and looking joyously in their 
countenances, as if they loved them still, 
though they in their turn had taken posi¬ 
tions in the world, yet feeling that they 
owed everything to good and kind parents. 
Now we come to fifty years of married 
life, the ‘ Golden Wedding.’ There are 
grandchildren now ; and the proud heads 
of a distinguished paternity exult that they 
have not lived in vain. There is yet 
another period which is given as seventy- 
five years of married life, and this is called 
the ‘Diamond Wedding;’ few, if any, 
reach this period in our time.” 

“ But,” suggested Judith, “some people 
must have reached this, or it would not have 
a period affixed to it?” 

“ Yes,” replied Aunt Ken, “ a century ago, 
in the North of Germany a diamond wed¬ 
ding is recorded; the ages of the couple 
were given, the woman 90 and the man 95. 
The latter was blind, but the wife, though 
very parchment-like, appeared to have her 
faculties, and they are said to have lived 
two years after this. But we have a very 
extraordinary man living amongst us now, 
Sir Moses Montefiore, who something like 
fifty years ago was Lord Mayor of London. 
He was married in the year 1815, but I fear 
his wife is dead, thougji the dear old man 
lives on in health, though verging on 98 
years. He is of Hebrew origin, and de¬ 
votedly attached to his race, but liberal 
in his views.” 

“ I have often thought of asking you, 
since we visited the New Forest,” said 
Judith, “ whether all the records concern¬ 
ing Sir Walter Tyrrel may be accounted 
correct ?—some of them appear very 
queer.” 

“ I should be sorry,” replied Miss Ken, 
“ to believe implicitly all that has been re¬ 
corded concerning him ; but we before re¬ 
ferred to a dream and its fulfilment, 
and now I bring before your notice 
another ancient story, and also produce 
documentary evidence that I have 
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sought for your especial benefit. Whether 
William Rufus’s death was really 
accidental, whether Sir Walter Tyrrel, 
either by chance, or bribed by Henry I., 
shot the fatal arrow, whether it was sped 
by the hand of some Saxon whom the 
fierce King had wronged, must ever remain 
one of the mysteries of English history. 
But a great many years ago a Matthew 
Paris wrote a history of the affair, which 
he is said to have obtained from creditable 
sources, and it is so very singular that 1 
will read it to you : ‘ King William II. on 
the day preceding his death had a terrible 
dream ; he felt as if smitten with a javelin, 
and that forthwith there issued from the 
wound a stream of blood, which sprang up 
even to the sky, beclouding the sun and 
extinguishing the daylight. Starting from 
his slumbers, as a good Catholic, he 
invoked the Blessed Virgin ; and calling for 
a lamp, he ordered his chamberlains to sit 
beside him, through the whole night, during 
which the King could not sleep. When the 
morning dawned a monk of Italian origin 
asked to see the monarch, and said that he 
had crossed the seas for the special object 
of having an audience. The monarch 
ordered the monk into his presence, and 
after the latter had gone over various 
affairs of the Church, he desired to tell the 
King his dream ; but as divers affairs of 
State prevented a longer interview, one 
Robert FitzHamon, who was the best ac¬ 
knowledged friend at Court, was ordered by 
the King to entertain the monk, and tell him 
at a future time what he might be specially 
instructed to convey. At supper time, over 
a good stoup of wine, Robert FitzHamon 
related the monk’s dream, which the latter 
thought was given as a warning. “ Me- 
thought,” said the monk, “ I saw the King 
enter a church with proud step, and more 
haughty than monarchsare wont to be, and 
he gazed contemptuously on all around him; 
then seizing the crucifix with his teeth, he 
gnawed off its. arm^ and left it scarce a 
single limb. For some time the crucifix 
endured this, then the right foot 
then rose and felled the King on the 
pavement, and there he lay prostrate, 
and from his mouth leapt forth a flame, 
and it spread around and a cloudy smoke 
like chaos went up. towards the clouds.” 
The King laughed aloud when he heard 
this dream, forgetful that he himself had 
been alarmed the night previous ; but lie 
exclaimed, “Here is a monk who hath 
dreamed monk-wise for his own profit. 
Give him a hundred shillings to see that he 
hath not dreamed in vain ! ” But the next 
night, the night before his death, the King 
had another horrible dream. He was in 
church, and' he saw before him on the ! 


altar an infant of exceeding beauty; and 
feeling a sense of hunger, and a ravenous 
desire, he went and took a mouthful of the 
child’s flesh, and as he ate it he thought 
the taste delicious. But when he sought 
to satisfy himself again, the child with stem 
aspect and threatening voice shouted, 
“ Forbear 1 Thou hast already taken too 
much ! ” The King awoke, and sent for a 
bishop who acted as his chaplain, and 
asked the interpretation of this dream. 
The bishop told the King that he must 
cease persecuting the Church, for this was 
sent as a warning to him from on High, 
concluding by saying, “ Go not forth to the 
chase this day, lest evil fall upon thee.” 
The King laughed at the bishop as he had 
done at the monk, and went forth into the 
woods to hunt And lo ! it happened that 
an immense stag passed, and he said to 
Sir Walter Tyrrel, with whom he had pre¬ 
viously had a few words, “ Draw, demon ! 
draw ! ” at the same time shading his eyes 
from the sun with his hand. Then the 
swift arrow fled from the bow, even as the 
poet has expressed it— 

“ And once outsped, it flies beyond recall,” 

and glancing against a neighbouring tree, 
turned aside and pierced the heart of the 
King, who fell down dead. His attendants, 
as well as the knight, were alarmed, and 
fled. But some of them afterwards 
returned, and took up the body, all cold 
and wet with blood, and placed it in the 
light cart of a charcoal burner, drawn by a 
very lean mule; andthey forced the peasant 
to bear it towards the city of Winchester, 
when, as he passed through a miry lane, 
the cart broke down and the corpse was 
hurled into the mire. So he left it for 
a time, got his cart mended, and returned 
for it. Soon afterwards, the Earl of 
Cornwall, who happened to be hunting in 
the wood, saw to his wild amaze a stag of 
immense size, who carried in his mouth 
the body of William Rufus.’ This was 
afterwards shown to be an hallucination ; 
but the charcoal-burner who conveyed the 
King’s body to Winchester is said to have 
been named Purkess, and his descendants 
live in the neighbourhood now, never be¬ 
coming richer or poorer than their an¬ 
cestor. One of their lays is as follows - 

* And stilh®so runs our forest creed— 
RcSurish the pious yeoman’s seed. 

E’en in the self-same spot; 

One horse and cart their little store, 

Like their forefathers—neither more 
Nor less die children's lot.’ 

Lord Palmerston referred to this in the 
course of a debate in the House of 
Commons in 1859.” 
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THE BISHOP 

S HERE are few persons more popular 
in the metropolis than the Bishop 
of London. He is respected almost 
as much by persons who dissent 
from his orthodox views as by his own fol¬ 
lowers. He has an enlarged view of 
Christianity ; and though he does not say 
so in as many words, he accepts the views 
of a learned Dissenting minister—“ There 
are many roads which lead to heaven.” 

The Right Hon. and Right Rev. John 
Jackson, D.D., and one of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Councillors, was born in 1811, and 
was the son of Henry Jackson, Esq., who 
lived in the county of Berkshire. Perhaps 
in early youth there were few indications 
of the great genius that the present Bishop 
of London is now known to possess. U p 
to the time when he matriculated at Pem¬ 
broke College, Oxford, he obtained all his 
learning at Reading School; but no sooner 
did he enter the University than his 
genius was generally acknowledged ; and 
when he graduated B.A. in 1833, his 
friends were by no means surprised to find 
that he was awarded first-class in classics. 
His collegiate career was short, for he soon 
determined to take holy orders, and the 
degree of M. A. was conferred upon him in 
1836, in which year he was appointed Head 
Master of Islington School, which post he 
held until 1842. During the last four yearsof 
this period he also accepted the incum¬ 
bency of St. James’s, Muswell Hill. In 
1846 he was appointed Rector of St. 
James’s, Westminster, which he held for 
seven years, part of this time being also 
Canon of Bristol. He was also one of the 
Chaplains to Her Majesty from 1847 to 
1855. In the latter year he was conse¬ 
crated the eighty-sixth Bishop of Lincoln. 
He married, in 1838, Miss Mary Anne 
Firth, youngest daughter of Henry Browell, 
Esq., of Kentish Town, by whom he had a 
very numerous issue. 

The Lincoln citizens respected their 
Bishop perhaps more than any of his pre¬ 
decessors. He exhibited a desire to pro¬ 
mote their moral as well as their spiritual 
welfare, and was -ready a." all times to 
assist in any movement which would in¬ 
crease the comforts of the people or enable 
the poorer classes to see their way to ad¬ 
vancement. He even studied agriculture, 
that he might be able to advi*6 his poorer 
brethren how to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before : and he more 
especially advocated that accommodation 
should be provided in parish churches lor 
the poorer classes, intimating sometimes in 
rather strong language that “ before God 
all men were equal.” 


OF LONDON. 

Quoting from a speech made on “ Church 
Restoration and Church Arrangement,” on 
the reopening of a church at Newark in 
April, 1855, whereat the Duke of New¬ 
castle presided, after commenting upon 
the various efforts made in other districts 
where the clergy and their parishioners 
had joined to give increased accommoda¬ 
tion, his lordship continues :—“ I won’t 
lead you to suppose that I think it of the- 
same importance as their pastoral visits 
from house to house and room to room, 
bringing the Gospel into contact with indi¬ 
vidual souls on their sick beds, or the im- 
portanceof well-conductedspiritu'al schools 
but, notwithstanding, I do believe that the 
restoration of our churches, by making due 
provisions for public worship, is a great 
element in giving our Church a proper 
energy and force in winning back and re¬ 
taining the affections of our people.” 

Some persons may object to a contest of 
this kind, where the Church endeavours to- 
bring all into their own fold, but a very 
celebrated Dissenter has said: “ I admire 
the energy, it matters not from what source 
it comes, which is exercised to bring a man 
or woman to accept the obligations of 
life. I admire any religion which makes a 
man more sober, more moralj and leads 
him to attend to domestic relations. These 
are the outward signs of visible faith, and 
it matters not whether he be Roman 
Catholic, Church of England, Baptist,. 
Swedenborgian, Wesleyan, or other Non¬ 
conformist, so long as his moral life shows 
that he believes in a superior power to 
whom he shall account for his actions on 
earth.” 

Dr. Jackson certainly wished that all 
men should acknowledge his creed, but he 
never stooped to those in high position. 
Thus he says: “ It is easy to say that the 
prayers of the Church are the same, and 
that the Gospel comes with the same power 
when heard on hard btnehes and in high 
corners as in the most comfortable pew 
but our poorer brethren are the same 
flesh and blood as ourselves, and they feel 
the difference that has been made in our 
churches between them and their richer 
neighbours, and they feel it in' a degree, 
too, which sometimes may provoke a 
smile. I recollect very well a parish where 
the circumstance that so many poor went 
to the chapel instead of the church was 
accounted for by the fact that at the 
chapel they gave them seats covered with 
red baize. These are, perhaps, not the 
highest motives ; but, on the other hand, 
what right have we to put stumbling- 
blocks in the way of our poorer brethren ?" 
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ii THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The Bishop of London thinks in a 
Christian era international wars should never 
be permitted. He is not exactly a “ peace- 
at-any-price ” man, but he maintains that 
no nation is justified in going to war until 
all possible means of arbitration have been 
tried. In a sermon delivered in the 
Cathedral Church, Lincoln, he said : “War 
is a fearful evil, and to welcome it is no 
less presumptuous and mad than to wel¬ 
come the earthquake or pestilence. It is 
one of the ‘four sore judgments’ which 
the Lord reserves in the treasury of His 
wrath to pour out on a land which ‘ sinneth 
against Him by trespassing grievously.’ 
Nay, it is of all these the sorest; and it 
was a wise and patriotic, as well as pious, 
choice of the aged warrior, who well knew 
all its evils, when in a great strait he had 
to choose between seven days of famine, 
three days of pestilence, or three months of 
flight before his enemies. ‘ Let us fall 
now into the hands of the Lord,’ he said, 

‘ for His mercies are great, and let me not 
fall into the hands of man.’ I am not 
referring so much to tjfie withering effects 
of war on the material prosperity of the 
nation, destroying as it does in a year the 
fruit of many, and contracting, if not 
closing, the channels which commerce has 
worked out for herself in time of peace— 
effects which probably have never been so 
deeply felt as they must be no* in propor¬ 
tion to the vast increase of international 
trade, and to the growth of that great net¬ 
work, so to speak, of traffic, which ramifies 
over every land and sea, and through which 
wealth circulates over all the world, as life¬ 
blood through the body—effects, too, which 
must be felt eventually through every rank 
of society, though what in the upper grades 
is but the denial of a luxury or the curtail¬ 
ment of a comfort becomes in the lower 
penury, famine, and disease. Now I am 
limiting the view to the physical suffering 
which war must cause, and from which our 
sea-girt isle has been so long exempt 
that we are unable, perhaps, to estimate 
those miseries aright from which we some¬ 
what too confidently believe ourselves 
secure. The carnage of the battlefield has 
drawn tears from the experienced warrior 
even in the first flush of victory—well it 
may. The ground is strewn with thousands 
of mangled corpses, which but just now 
were instinct with spirits, buoyant with life 
and energy, the noblest of God’s works, 
capable of high thoughts and good deeds, 
of truth and love, of blessing and being 
blest; and for most of those prostrate forms 
there will be hearts bleeding m some distant 
home, and the agony of bereavement 
sharper and sadder than the shock of the 
battle. The hospital, too, has its victims 


as well as the combat; and fatigue and 
pestilence slay as certainly, if less gloriously, 
than the sword. Meanwhile the march of 
an army must be tracked by the suffering 
it causes as well as endures. Even modem 
warfare, softened as its features are, must 
devastate. Terror, insult, loss, are not the 
worst evils it inflicts; and when the blast 
has swept by, it has left many a quiet home 
a blackening ruin, and many a bosom 
aching with injuries which can never be 
redressed.” 

These, then, are the views of the Bishop 
of London on “Free and Open Churches,” 
and on “ Peace versus War but the great 
secret of his lordship’s popularity is that 
kindly disposition, that happy geniality, 
that fatherly protection which seem inherent 
in his nature. The Bishop has been 
blest with twenty-one children, twenty 
being girls ; and when his eldest daughter 
married the present Venerable William 
Frederick John Kaye, now Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, in 1867, the Bishop would insist 
that the whole number of her sisters, some 
being mere infants, should be her brides¬ 
maids, and the town of Lincoln was 
en Jete on the occasion. Since that period 
seven of the daughters have married, and 
three only are recorded single, so that many 
must have passed away to that eternity to 
which the Bishop always points the way. 

In 1869, when Dr. Tait was translated 
from London to the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, Dr. Jackson was removed 
from Lincoln to London ; and in this great 
metropolis, where the power of one man 
can seldom be felt, the Bishop has been 
active in every kin'd work, the poor find in 
him a friend, and the timid a protector. 
Never have there been known so many 
lady candidates for confirmation in St. 
Paul’s since the appointment of the present 
Bishop ; and it is said such is the con- 
fidence they feel in Dr. Jackson that these 
ladies travel many miles, and take up their 
abode for a short time in this city, in order 
that they may be confirmed by the present 
Bishop of London. 

As a popular preacher, few Churchmen 
excel the Bishop of London in telling home 
truths in simple language; and when in 
the summer time the nave of St. Paul’s is 
opened free, the crowds who assemble 
when the right rev. gentleman is adver¬ 
tised to preach are oftentimes more than 
the building"'can contain. The efforts he 
has made throughout the whole of the 
Metropolitan diocese to enforce free seats 
in every church, on the principle that a 
national establishment must necessarily 
mean the poor man’s church, will ever pre¬ 
serve for him a name and reputation 
amongst the philanthropists of every age. 



DIANA’S VENGEANCE. 

MT THE AUTHOR OF “CHRIS CARDEN’S TRIALS,” “NOT GOLDEN, BUT GILDED,” ETC. 

CHAPTER I. 

" She came to the village church, 

And sat by a pillar alone. ” 

HAT did you think 
' of the service, 
Frank?—of the 
singing, I mean? 
For a country 
church that Te 
Deurn was not so 
bad, was it ? ” and the 
Rev. Ernest Holm smiled 
complacently as he walked 
up the path leading from the 
church to the Vicarage, with his 
cousin, Sir Francis Holm, of 
Holm Hollow. ‘The Vicar was 
passionately fond of music ; and 
he certainly had done wonders 
with the poor materials he had 
to work on, so he wished to 
duly impress that fact on his * 
cousin, in whose gift the living 
of Cloverfield was. 

Frank and Ernest Holm had 
been schoolfellows and friends 
as well as cousins ; and on suc¬ 
ceeding to the title and estate, 
the first thing Sir Francis did 
was to provide for the poor curate 

„_ _ . . , . ‘ ..by giving him a good living. 

Ernest married and settled down in Cloverfield, and was as happy and contented as a 
man could possibly be; while Sir Francis, instead of turning to his duties at 
home, became a fugitive and a wanderer on the face of the earth. 

Now they had some tangible token of his presence in China ;&gain they received- 
specimens of his success at diamond mining in the Cape; they heard of him shooting 
buffalos in Arizona, seeking El Dorado in South America ; and then after an interval of 
months or years he would saunter up the avenue and enter the Vicarage as coolly as if 
he had only left it the nighf before, say good afternoon to Ernest and Madeline, and 
chuck the children under the chin, scarcely seeming to notice that there were more of 
them every time. At the end of a fortnight he would go away again, with the same 
apparent unconcern, and without any definite idea why he was going or where he was 
going to ; while Holm Hollow, nestling in the fertile valley, with its green meadows 
and royal woods fringing thespwift river, was left to silence and desolation, its windows 
closely shuttered, us lofty halls draped with cobwebs, its broad staircases and corridors 
carpeted with the dust of years. 

‘ Frank, will you never settle down, will you never give Holm Hollow a mistress and 
live at home?” his cousin’s wife would say sometimes; and he, with a dreary unrest 
in his eyes, would reply lightly— , 

“Some day, perhaps, Madge.” But year after year passed and he was still a 
wanderer. f 
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It was after an unusually prolonged 
absence that he dropped in one Saturday 
afternoon just as the Vicar had finished writ¬ 
ing his Sunday sermon. It was the middle 
of June, and the Vicarage garden was all 
aglow with roses, and fragrant with migno¬ 
nette and heliotrope. It seemed to Sir! 
Francis that the place had never before 
looked so pretty and restful as on that 
lovely summer day. The grey old church 
was half hidden in ivy, and a great vagrant 
“maiden-blush 1 ' rose climbed round the 
chancel window, while down below nestled 
the Hollow, by the river, its castellated 
towers rising above the trees. Far as the 
eye could reach were green fields, fertile 
pasture lands, heavy-foliaged woods, sur¬ 
rounding many a stately residence. It 
was indeed a pleasant picture; and Sir 
Francis paused a moment to admire it. 

“ Surely there is no place like home,” he 
said aloud, “ no spot on earth to compare 
with England." 

“Then there is some hope of your 
favouring it with your presence a little 
longer,” Mrs. Holm cried, advancing to 
meet him. “ Dear, dear Frank, we feared 
you were not coming back any more.” 

“ While I am alive, Madge, you may 
rely on my periodical visits, though, like 
comets, 1 appear at uncertain intervals,” 
he said, as he followed her into 'the draw¬ 
ing-room, where Ernest joined them, 
welcoming his cousin in his usual hearty 
fashion. “ Frank, old fellow, this is a 
surprise. I am delighted,” and he wrung 
his hand. “Do you know I was beginning 
to fancy that something had happened— 
that you had come to grief somehow. Turn 
to the light, dear boy, and let me look at 
you.” 

Sir Francis turned round reluctantly. 
He was thin and very pale, and it seemed 
as if his thirty years sat very heavily on 
him. There were decided streaks of 
grey in his dark hair, and an almost 
melancholy expression in his large grey 
eyes. 

“ You’re not looking well,” the Vicar said 
gravely. 

4 ‘ I’m fagged out, that is all. I had a 
touch of malaria or something while in 
Italy, and Jennings, the English doctor in 
Rome, advised me—not at all profes¬ 
sionally, you know—to come home, or at 
least go north ; and so I am here. A week 
will set me up again.” He spokecarelessly; 
but both Mr. and Mrs. Holm saw that he 
was making the best of his condition. 
Still, they were wisely silent, for Sir 
Francis hated to be fussed over; but he 
seemed genuinely glad to be with them, 
and as he sat in an easy chair after dinner, 


and listened to Madge practising chants 
and voluntaries in the soft summer twi¬ 
light, he envied his cousin Ernest his happy 
home. 

The next day being Sunday, he went to 
church, and sat in the Vicarage pew; and 
when they came out Mr. Holm asked, not 
a little anxiously, what his cousin thought 
of the music, for his choir was one of Mr. 
Holm’s especial weaknesses. “The Te 
Deum was fair, I think,” he repeated. 

“Yes, very good indeed,” Sir Francis 
replied absently. “ You have some sweet 
voices. Who was the lady that sat by the 
pillar in the middle aisle ; did you observe 
her ? ” 

“ Of course I did ; who could help ob¬ 
serving a woman with such a magnificent 
voice? She sang superbly in the early 
part of the service ; but she’s a stranger. 

I never saw her before. Probably sne’s 
visiting somewhere—the Westwaters, most 
likely, or the Sampsons.” 

“Ah, yes, probably,”and then Sir Fran¬ 
cis was silent and apparently preoccupied. 
They understood all his moods and tenses 
thoroughly at the Vicarage, and when, 
after luncheon, be went out, no one sug¬ 
gested accompanying him, only Ernest, 
from his study-window, noticed that he 
went in the direction ot Holm Hollow, a 
thing he rarely did, for the house was, for 
some totally inexplicable reason, hateful to 
him. He had never lived in it since he 
became its owner, and often said he never 
meant to. 

For years Holm Hollow had been un¬ 
occupied. Sir Francis had inherited it 
from his grandfather, his own father having 
been killed in India, when the young heir 
was'quite a baby. Old Sir Ernest was an 
eccentric, miserly, supremely disagreeable 
person, who had made his own wife miser¬ 
able during the brief term of her life, for 
she died—many people said of his cold¬ 
ness and negative unkindness—after five 
years of married misery. Then the old 
master, as he was generally called, turned 
his attention to his only son, just growing 
up, and contrived to spoil his childhood 
and ruin his boyhood; and when Frank 
first of all made an imprudent marriage, 
and then exchanged into aregiment ordered 
on foreign service, no one was much sur¬ 
prised—though it occasioned a great deal of 
astonishment when Sir Ernest took his 
son’s wife and child to live with him at the 
Hollow. It was during the early years of 
his childhood that Sir Francis took such a 
strange dislike to his home. His mother 
did not very long survive his father, and 
the solitary boy, left almost entirely to the 
care and management of his grandfather. 
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by whom he was alternately petted and 
punished, became wilful and imperious. 

At Eton and Oxford he distinguished 
himself fairly, and for a boy so badly 
brought up, or rather for a boy who had not 
been brought up at all, his conduct was 
fairly good ; but he steadily refused to 
enter the army, or adopt any profession, in 
spite of the fact that much of his grand¬ 
father’s property was entirely at his own 
disposal, and the old man frequently 
threatened to leave his hoarded wealth to 
Ernest. His grandson, Frank, showed a 
very decided taste for literature, joined 
reading parties during his holidays, and 
formed all sorts of excuses for never going 
home. Once only Sir Ernest sent for him, 
and the result was a long and stormy 
interview, mutual reproaches and recrimi¬ 
nations, ending in an angry'parting. Frank 
returned to his usual avocations, vowing 
never again to enter Holm Hollow, and 
Sir Ernest betook himself to counting his 
money, and anathematising his ungrateful, 
unnatural grandson. 

Five years after the old man died sud¬ 
denly. His servant found him sitting in 
his library chair one morning, with a pen 
still grasped in his fingers, and a half- 
finished letter before him. It was to his 
grandson, and commenced violently. Evi¬ 
dently his last earthly thoughts of the 
young man were angry and resentful; in 
bitter terms he accused him of some 
offence, and reproached him with utter 
ingratitude and duplicity. “ This last folly 
I never can and never will forgive you,” 
the letter ran ; and there it stopped, and old 
Sir Ernest Holm was called to his account, 
where his own trespasses were to be for¬ 
given as he forgave those that trespassed 
against him. 

. The one great and unpardonable offence 
of Frank’s life was his steady refusal to 
marry the lady selected for Kim by his 
grandfather. She was his cousin, Florence 
Dacre, a young, wealthy, handsome, clever 
woman, one in every way fitted to be his 
wife, and mistress of Holm Hollow; but 
though Frank liked and admired her, and 
was always more than delighted to meet 
her, it was in a purely cousinly way. He 
persistently refused to make love to her, or 
permit her to make love to him. She was 
the very last woman in the vjprld he would 
care to marry, and he said so plainly, and 
his grandfather never forgave him. 

And yet at the old man’s death it was 
found that his grandson was his sole heir. 
Not to Florence whom he professed to 
love as if she were his own child, not to 
Ernest Holm , a poor curate in a re¬ 
mote country district, did he bequeath 


the slightest token of remembrance; 
all his wealth, the accumulated sav¬ 
ings of years of miserly caution, and 
mean self-denial, his wife’s fortune, 
and the income that should have been 
his son’s, all descended uncondition¬ 
ally to his grandson; and Sir Francis 
Holm found himself suddenly one of the 
wealthiest men in three counties. 

He was in St. Petersburg on a diplo¬ 
matic mission at the time, but he hastened 
home to attend the funeral and pay the last 
mark of respect to the memory of one who 
had all unwittingly, perhaps, but none the 
less surely, embittered his whole life. His 
stay at the Hollow was brief. As soon as 
the funeral was over the will was read; 
and as soon as Sir Francis had mastered 
the contents — which surprised him ex¬ 
tremely—he made preparations for leaving 
England for a long period. No longer in 
need of pursuing a career, he gave up dip¬ 
lomacy, and expressed his intention of 
travelling. So the Hollow was draped in 
baize and calico, the servants dismissed, 
the estate put into the hands of an agent, 
and, just as soon as he had bestowed on 
his cousin Ernest the living of Cloverfield, 
fortunately vacant just then, he took his 
departure, leaving no address behind, and 
expressing his resolution of never making 
the hateful place his home. 

The Vicarage garden sloped down the 
side of a hill to a point where it almost 
joined the park, and Sir Francis was soon 
n his own grounds, wandering through the 
eafy woods, ankle-deep in cool moss and 
delicate, fragrant wild-flowers; but he 
waiked on hurriedly, his steps keeping pace 
with his thoughts, his eyes blind to the 
beauty above, beneath, around him. At 
ength he paused at the foot of a broad 
stone terrace, ornamented with large vises 
covered with moss—vases that once blazed 
with a glory of colour and foliage. Beneath 
was a square plot, termed the ladies’ gar¬ 
den, now a mere tangl# of weeds and briars, 
and overgrown with soft, damp moss. Sir 
Francis sat down on one of the terrace- 
steps, and looked from the shuttered .win¬ 
dows of his home to the desolate garden 
below. 

1 Not a flower to be pressed of the foot that falls 
not ; 

As the heart of a dead man the seed-plots are 
dry; 

From the thicket of thorns whence the nightingale 
calls not, 

Could she call, there were never a rose to 
reply *'■— 

he quoted sadly. “ Empty as my life ; 
desolate as my heart ; neglected—as my 
duty. I wonder what has brought her 
here ? Is it Fate, or Chance, or Destiny?. 
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I wonder will she avoid me as she did at 
Rome ? Who is she—what is 'she—where 
does she come from—and why, of all 
women in the world, should she have taken 
such a strange hold on my imagination? 
If she is visiting any one in the neigh¬ 
bourhood I can scarcelyfail to meet her—if, 
indeed, she does not refuse point-blank to 
know me, as she did before ; though why 
should she think it worth herwhile to avoid 
me ? that’s the point which puzzles me! ” 

Three months before, while in Rome, 
Sir Francis Holm heard every one talking 
about a Madame Mariotto—her beauty, 
her talents, her eccentricity. She was said 
to be an American, young, highly accom¬ 
plished, a skilful musician, an artist of rising 
fame, and thenovelist of the moment. Every 
one spoke of her books ; and though many 
blamed, all read them : they were so un¬ 
mistakably clever, keen, hard, brilliant, 
taking a cynical view of life for the most 
part, but displaying a profound knowledge 
of human nature. 

Madame Mariotto was presumably a 
widow,for there wasno Monsieur Mariotto; 
she lived alone in a free-and-easy fashion, 
had a studio in the Via Marghetta, walked, 
rode, drove about in a Bohemian way, and 
yet was as difficult of access as the Pope 
in the Vatican. She visited some English 
friends on the distinct understanding that 
she was to come and go just as she pleased, 
and be introduced to nobody.; and so cold 
and haughty was her manner to those who 
spoke to her casually at an afternoon tea 
or an “ at home,” that they never felt dis¬ 
posed to pursue the acquaintance any 
further. 

Sir Francis Holm, amongst others, read 
and admired her books, and was much 
struck by her appearance, as well as fasci¬ 
nated by the mystery, or semi-mystery, 
that surrounded her. Who was she, where 
did she come from, why did she wrap her¬ 
self in such a mantle of icy reserve and 
chilling hauteur ? Jvo one seemed to know j 
but every one admitted that she was 
charming. 

Sir Francis used every effort to obtain an 
introduction, but in vain. She simply 
refused to know him, with an unhesitating 
want of ceremony peculiarly her own ; and 
immediately afterwards she suddenly left 
Rome, retired to her villa on the 
shores of Lake Como, went back to 
America, to London, to Paris, to St. 
Petersburg—-no one quite knew where. 

Sir Francis Holm had an instinctive 
feeling that he was in some unaccountable, 
mysterious way connected with her sudden 
departure, though why he could not in the 
least determine. He knew nothing about 


her, and she was palpably resolved not to 
know him ; yet he felt rather than thought 
that she had left Rome on his account. It 
was mere physical weakness, a remnant of 
the malaria, that caused him to have such 
absurd fancies, he assured himself; he 
could not very well be in love with a woman 
he had never spoken to and seen seldom, 
but he certainly admired her immensely. 
A brilliant, cultivated, beautiful woman 
was to him the most adorable thing in 
nature; and Madame Mariotto’s genius, 
grace, stately presence, and proud reserve 
—all took a very strong hold upon his 
imagination. For weeks he had thought 
of her persistently, in a vague, indefinite 
way. He seemed always to be wondering 
where she was, what she was doing, why 
she had refused to know him, and suddenly 
she appeared to him like a vision almost, 
sitting in his cousin’s little country church, 
as proud, cold, beautiful, and unconcerned 
as ever. It seemed as if there was some¬ 
thing more than mere chance in it. 

“ This won’t do,” he said aloud, after two 
hours’ solitary musing on the moss-grown 
steps of the terrace. “ I really must make 
an alteration in my habits. When I come 
to think of it it’s not at ail surprising that a 
sensible woman who lives and works should 
refuse to know an idle dreamer like myself. 
What possible interest could she take in a 
man who has never done anything—never 
even shown himself capable of doing any¬ 
thing? Why, the very stones of my home 
cry out against me, every grass-grown walk 
and weed-choked flower-bed is a reproach. 
I must see to all this, and make Holm 
Hollow fit for human habitation. Who 
knows but that I may see her sometimes 
if she is in the habit of visiting in the 
neighbourhood ? 

Then he walked home leisurely, wonder¬ 
ing if he should see her at evening service ; 
and all of a sudden it struck him as rather 
strange that he should have seen her there 
at all. In Rome, though she frequently 
visited the churches, she was said to have 
no religion at all, or rather to have invented 
a new religion of her own—a sort of 
modernised Paganism. Certainly she 
preached the worship of the beautiful in 
her books as if it were a creed she devoutly 
and personally believed in; and the 
somewhat raid and formal rites of the 
English Chdrch could possess little charm 
for one accustomed to the glow, colour, 
ceremony, and enthusiasm of the South, and 
imbued with the mystic solemnity of the 
heathen mythology. It was only another 
of the many mysteries which surrounded 
this most attractive woman, and Sir Francis 
Holm possessed no clue to it. 



DIANA'S 

CHAPTER II. 

■A woman sometimes scorns what best con¬ 
tents her.” 

FTER Holm Hollow, the most im- 
portant place in the immediate 
vicinity of Cloverfield is Beech- 
wood, the residence of the West- 
waters, an old highly Conservative family 
much esteemed in the neighbourhood. 
Indeed, there was no more popular man in 
the county than Jack Westwater, and Lady 
Evelyn, his wife, was equally loved and 
admired by those who were fortunate 
enough to know her intimately. 

Beechwood was always full of visitors— 
the best possible people; andLady Evelyn’s 
dinners, afternoon teas, and tennis-parties 
were considered perfection. Every one 
liked to go there ; and to be on visiting 
terms at Beechwood was a guarantee of 
social distinction. 

There were no more frequent guests 
than the Vicar and his wife ; indeed, Mrs. 
Holm and Lady Evelyn were dear and 
intimate friends ; therefore, when it tran¬ 
spired in the course of a day or two that 
Madame Mariotto was visiting the West- 
waters, Sir Francis naturally felt that he 
could hardly fail to meet her; and in all 
probability she would not be so brusque when 
staying in a social English family as she 
had been while living at an hotel in Rome. 

Already Sir Francis had expressed his 
intention of “doing up’’the Hollow, and 
had written to an eminent architect to take 
the matter in hand. 

Amongst the first to call upon him 
was Jack Westwater, and when he heard 
that he meant staying for some time he 
was genuinely delighted. “ You must come 
and dine with us to-morrow—all of you,” 
he said when leaving. “ Evelyn is coming 
to see you in the afternoon, Mrs. Holm ; 
but she charged me under threat of pains 
and penalties to give the message at once, 
lest you should be engaged. We have 
some charming people staying with us. 
Amongst others the celebrated Madame 
Mariotto, an out-of-the-way clever woman, 
and awfully handsome ; but you saw her at 
church yesterday, I dare say. She is 
: perfectly charming, and I’m certain you’ll 
like her”—and so Jack ratted on, little 
dreaming how intensely interesting his 
words were to at least one listener. 

“ I shall see her to-morrow,” Sir Francis 
said to himself, with a strange sensation at 
his heart—“sit at the same table with her, 
hear her speak, perhaps even be introduced 
to her. Lady Evelyn is the very soul and 
essence of good-nature; she will help me, 
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I’m sure. She will contrive to throw us 
together! ” 

Lady Evelyn meantime was having a 
little trouble with her beautiful visitor. 
When Madame returned from church on 
Sunday morning she went straight to her 
room, and did not appear at luncheon. 
Immediately after Lady Evelyn went up to 
see what was the matter, and found her 
maid busy packing, the contents of drawers 
and wardrobes strewn about in every 
direction, and Madame herself pacing about 
impatiently. 

“ Why, Diana, what on earth does this 
mean ? ” Lady Evelyn cried, pointing to a 
chaotic heap of wearing apparel. “ What 
are you doing, Mason ? ” 

“ Packing, iny lady ! ’’ 

“Then stop packing for the present and 
go down to your dinner. My dear Di,” 
when they were alone, “ will you please 
explain the meaning of this sudden 
freak ? ” 

“It simply means that I am going 
away, Eve,” was the brief, resolute reply. 

“My dear, pray don’t be any more 
absurd than you can help,” Lady Evelyn 
said, sitting down amid the contents of a 
hastily emptied wardrobe. “You came 
here to write your novel. You said you 
were getting on famously.” 

“ So I was.” 

“And now, without rhyme or reason, 
you say you are going 1 My dear Di, 
eccentricity is interesting up to a certain 
point; after that it becomes monotonous! * 

“ 1 cannot help it, Evelyn. I must go. 
He is here ! ” 

“ Oh ! is that it ?* 

“ Yes. I saw him at church to-day, and 
he looked at. me harder than ever, just as if 
he would read me through. Of course, I 
looked unconscious; but if I stay here I 
maybe forced to meet him, and I cannot, 
I will not! So you see, dear, I must leave 
Beeclfwood.” ■ 

“Where will you {£>?” Lady Evelyn 
asked, witn a slight smile. 

“ I don’t know—I don’t care. Jericho, 
perhaps.” 

“Not nearly inaccessible enough. 
Every one goes to Jericho now-a-days; 
unfortunately, they don’t all stay there. 
You really must not persist in running 
away in this headlong fashion, Di; and in 
refusing to meet Sir Francis you are really 
absurd.” 

“ Oh, Eve, knowing everything, how can 
you be so cruel! ” Madame cried, tears 
springing to her eyes. 

“ It is just because I do know everything 
that I am not cruel, dear. It is only you 
who are foolish.” 
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“ What would you do if you were in tny 
place, Eve?’’ Madame asked, looking 
straight before her with a strange, wistful 
expression in her dark eyes. “ Tell me, 
truly, dear, what would you do ? ” 

“ Do,” Lady Evelyn said gravely, taking 
her friend’s hand. “ I will tell you, Diana. 

I would meet this man whom you say you 
hate so intensely; I would exert every charm 
I possessed to win his heart; 1 would dazzle 
him with my beauty—you are very beauti¬ 
ful, you know, Di ; I would bewilder him 
■with my cleverness, charm him with my 
sweetness—for you can be sweet too if you 
like; 1 would win his love, bring him to 
my feet, and then-” 

“ Spurn him, scorn him, throw back his 
love with contempt! It would be a grand 
revenge,” Diana interrupted, standing up 
suddenly and looking majestic in the 
wrath and indignation into which she had 
worked herself. “ Yes, it would be great, 
sublime ; but I couldn’t do it, Eve. I can 
only do one thing where he is concerned, 
and that is fly, nut Jand and water between 
ys as speedily as possible.” 

‘‘And so become a sort of amateur 
Wandering Jewess,” Lady Evelyn cried, a 
little impatiently. “ The more I think of 
it, Diana, the more convinced I am that 
you are wrong. In this case discretion is 
not the better part of valour. You cannot 
leave Beechwood suddenly without causing 
much comment, and giving rise to many 
questions and criticisms. Every one knows 
you are here, and purposed remaining some 
time. Unfortunately, you are not like an 
ordinary woman who could come and go 
unquestioned and unmissed. Such is one 
of the penalties of greatness 1” 

“ And one of the pleasures of such 
greatness as 1 have achieved is that I can 
come and go where I like; no one has any 
power to prevent me. I have at least made 
myself independent.” 

“ No, dear, you v r e mistaken ; no woman 
can be quite independent ; but that’s not 
the point. I maintain that you cannot 
leave us so suddenly without giving rise to 
mqny unpleasant remarks. Besides, Di,you 
.have been promising me this visit for a 
long, long time 1 ” 

“ Yes, I know, Eve; and if you had not 
written telling me that he had been away 
Tor so long, I should not have come now,” 
Madame interrupted. 

“ That is woman’s reasoning, Di; be¬ 
cause he had been away so long was the 
more reason why he should return all the 
sooner,” Lady Evelyn said, with a smile. 
“ If you persist in what I cannot help 
thinking a mistaken notion, I shall certainly 
have cause to feel hurt." 


“ But am I safe, Evelyn ?” 

“Safe, dear! why, perfectly. Besides, 
you will have to meet the man some time, 
and it is one of those things that is as well 
now as again ; better now, indeed, to have 
it over ! ” 

“But why need we meet at all ? Surely 
the world is wide enough for us two ! ” 

“ I am afraid it is not, besides, the thing 
is simply inevitable j sooner or later it will 
have to come to pass ! ” 

“.Oh, Eve, how hard, how cruel you are ! 
How lightly and easily you talk! ’’ Di cried 
passionately. “Have you no feeling, no 
pity for me at all ?” 

“ Pity, Diana, for a woman like you ! A 
woman with the courage of a lion, and the 
patience of a martyr—with a will of iron, 
nerves of steel!" Lady Evelyn cried, 
“ Pity ! no, dear, not an atom. Admiration, 
love, envy even, but no pity. The word 
seems strangely out of place in connection 
with you. When I think of what you have 
suffered, of the obstacles you have met and 
mastered, of the mountains of difficulties 
you have hewn down or toiled over, I am 
lost in wonder and admiration. But no 
one is perfect, I suppose ; and the one 
weak point in your armour, Di, is your fear 
of Sir Francis Holm.” 

“Fear!” and a sudden fire leaped into 
her great dark eyes. “ Fear, did you say, 
Evelyn ? I was never afraid of any thing or 
any creature in my life. I often almost 
wish I was : it would prove, perhaps, that 
there was something human left about 
me!” 

“ My dear, do not try to delude yourself 
into the idea that you are a mass of granite 
or cast-iron, for you are not,” said Lady 
Evelyn, throwing her arm affectionately 
round Diana’s neck, and kissing her 
flushed, troubled face. “ Theoretically you 
may be as marble-hearted as ever you 
please, and I grant that externally you are 
cold and hard ; but that is mere veneer 
and varnish : underneath you are as soft 
as wax ; and you know it, Diana. Now, 
then, ring for Mason to put your room lo- 
rights, and come downstairs. Don’t think 
any more of running away, for, believe me, 
no one ever escaped their destiny by 
flight.” 

“ I met my destiny long ago, and I have 
overlived it.’i» 

“ Then you have nothing to fear, dear.” 

“ Nothing from Fate, but much from my¬ 
self. Still, Eve, I think on the whole I 
had better take your advice. Revenge is, 
perhaps, sweeter than ignominious flight.” 

“ My dear, I never said one word about 
revenge. It is the vice of all others I 
detest," Lady Evelyn cried. “ It was you 
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added that part. I would have finished 
the sentence very differently.” 

“ Well, no matter. I will stay; but 
mind, Eve, whatever happens and comes of 
it, you must thank yourself.” 

“ I don’t anticipate anything very dread¬ 
ful, Di. You will be a trifle haughtier, if 
possible, to Sir Francis than to any one 
else. You will look very beautiful, be 
supremely disagreeable, and feel intensely 
miserable. Now and again you will say 
something clever and sarcastic, and then 
draw back into your shell with an almost 
imperceptible shrug ot your shoulders and 
curl of your lip. In conversation you 
will not shine, having made up your mind 
there is no one worth talking to. Sir 
Francis will make a few efforts to con¬ 
ciliate you, and then retreat in disgust, and 
probably fall in love with Eunice Talbot, 
just because she’s such a complete contrast 
to you. That is the very worst I antici¬ 
pate. Now come down and have some 
luncheon.” 

“ Presently, Eve ; I will follow you,” 
and with a very well-pleased smile, Lady 
Evelyn left the room, having conquered so 
far as Madame’s remaining was concerned, 
but feeling by no means satisfied as to her 
future conduct. 

Left alone, Diana Mariotto stood up 
•before the mirror and studied her face 
attentively. “Can I bear it, I wonder? 
Can 1 go through with it ? ” she said, aloud. 
“ Yes, why not ? Have I not endured 
worse, infinitely worse, things? Have I 
not outlived a thousandfold worse? and, 
after all, what does it matter ? What can 
Diana Mariotto ever be to Sir Francis 
Holm? Nothing — less than nothing! 
And yet—suppose he should love me ! ” 
For a moment she stood motionless, 
scarcely daring to breathe, with a swift, 
sudden light in her eyes, a sudden warm 
colour on her face. “ Suppose he should 
kneel at my feet some day, and offer me 
his heart—ask me to be his wife—what 
should I say? No, no, -no! a thousand 
times,” and then she burst into a bitter 
laugh at the very wildness and utter 
improbability of such a thing ever taking 
place. 

And yet to be the wife of Sir Francis, 
the mistress of Holm Hollow, with a re¬ 
cognised name and place—to have home, 
love, friends, duties—to be saf~ly anchored 
instead of diifting about the world like a 
derelict—-the idea was not without, its 
charms and attractions, even for the some¬ 
what hardened and cynical woman of the 
world ; but she laughed it to scorn. 

“No,” she said bitterly, “my way of 
life will fall into the sere and yellow leaf— 


a And that which should accompany old age. 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have, but in their stead ’ 

—solitude, utter, absolute, loveless lone¬ 
liness ! But, after all, what does it matter ? 
I would not have his love even if I could.” 

CHAPTER III. 

“ Oh, how the spring of love resemblcth 
The uncertain glory of an April day." 

f EVER had Sir Francis Holm gone 
to a dinner-party with such strange 
sensations of hope and fear as 
when he went to Beechwood in 
accordance with Jack Westwater’s cordial 
invitation. In spite of himself he was 
preoccupied, thinking incessantly what 
Madame Mariotto would say to him, and 
what he should say to her—for that he 
would have some opportunity of conversing 
with her he felt quite certain. He tried to- 
picture their meeting, and failed signally,, 
and then tried to satisfy himself as to why 
he thought so continually about it. 

There were several ladies and gentlemen 
in the great drawing-room at Beechwood 
when the Vicarage party entered, many of 
them old acquaintances; but a single 
glance convinced Sir Francis that Diana 
was not there. Lady Evelyn introduced 
him to such of her guests as were strangers, 
and expressed her pleasure in the most 
cordial terms at hearing he was home for 
good, and hoped they would see him very 
often. “In fact, Sir Francis, you must 
come whenever Mr. Holm can spare you, 
for I want your advice and assistance. I 
am designing some new furniture for my 
boudoir, and 1 the smallest suggestion is 
thankfully received,’ ” she said gaily. 

“ I think with such a powerful ally as 
Madame Mariotto you should not require 
any. further hints whatever, Lady. 
Evelyn,” Sir Francis said, with a low bow.' 

“ Qh, yes, I do. I want some Early! 
English designs,” Ladjf Evelyn replied. 

“Ah, in that case I may perhaps be of 
some slight assistance to you ; there are 
some tolerably good Early English speci¬ 
mens at the Hollow which may p*ove 
suggestive; but for myself I confess I' 
am barbarous enough to prefer modern 
furniture.’’ 

“So am I, Holm,” Jack Westwater cried 
energetically. “ I like a good, capacious, 
leather-covered, spring-backed easy-chair, 
with plenty of stuffing, and next to that I- 
declare an American rocking-chair is mw 
ideal of comfort.” ’ ‘ 

“ How delicious it would be if every one, 
could find their ideal so easily t ” It was 
Madame Mariotto who spoke, in a low, 
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clear, musical voice, with the slightest 
possible inflection of scorn in it. She had 
entered the room quietly, and stood beside 
Lady Evelyn. Sir Francis, looking up, 
encountered the glance of a pair of wonder¬ 
ful dark eyes—black, brown, grey, dark 
violet, he could not determine ; but he felt 
that they were beautiful, soft, and brilliant, 
and fringed with thick, dark lashes that 
curled defiantly. Madame was tall and 
slender, with a small head, well set on a 
•Tound white throat, and magnificent 
shoulders. Her skin was very fair— 
strikingly so in contrast to her luxurious 
black hair, which rippled in natural waves 
from her broad, low forehead. All her 
features were perfectly regular, and with 
her cold, haughty, calm expression, she 
looked almost like a beautiful statue. 

She wore a closely-fitting dress of black 
velvet that fell in heavy folds around her, 
and for ornament a single tea-rose, while 
her beautiful arms, bare to the elbow, were 
entirely devoid of jewels. Few women 
could dress with such classic severity as 
Madame Mariotto, and yet reign supreme 
even amidst crowds of other beautiful 
women tricked out in all the bravery of 
fashion, and shining resplendent with 
jewels; but then Madame was an artist, 
and knew the full force of physical beauty 
—knew how perfectly irresistible it,is to the 
most cultivated minds. 

“ I have found my ideal! ” Sir Francis 
said to himself, as he waited impatiently 
for Lady Evelyn to introduce him as she 
had already done for Ernest; but at that 
moment dinner was announced, and the 
Vicar had the pleasure of offering his arm 
to Madame, much to Sir Francis's dis¬ 
appointment. He had been thinking and 
hoping that she would have fallen to his 
lot, and he had reflected much on what he 
would say to her during dinner—whether 
she would be kind and gracious, or silent 
and haughty ; but in any mood it would 
have been a happiness to sit beside her 
and look at her. it was an infatuation, a 
madness, a mania—this desire to be near a 
woman who never even bestowed a second 
glance, on him ! It was nothing short of 
idiotic, so he told himself, to And pleasure 
in the society of a person who regarded 
him with supreme indifference. Still, so it 
was. 

To add to his annoyance, he had to take 
in Euni* Talbot. She was a fair, fashion¬ 
ably attired, wasp-waisted young lady, with 
large forget-me-not eves and much be- 
irizzleonaxen nair, and'very pretty scarlet 
Jips. Eunice was considered a beile* and a 
beauty, and resolved to make a conquest 
•of that "good-looking, glum, morose Sir 


Francis," as she termed him; but he 
proved somewhat unimpressionable : he 
was very grave, and in answer to her 
torrent of questions replied somewhat 
sarcastically that afternoon tea was vanity 
and lawn tennis vexation of spirit— 
said he detested garden-parties, that 
flower-shows were his abomination, and 
dancing his particular pet aversion. Such 
a dreadful want of sympathy and marked 
dissimilarity of taste proved too much for 
Eunice, so she shrugged her pretty 
shoulders and turned hqr attention to her 
neighbour on the other side, a dashing 
young captain, and compared notes with 
him on the past season and the various 
balls and parties they had been at, so 
fancying she was making Sir Francis feel 
out in the cold. 

For a few moments he listened in amused 
silence to Eunice and the Captain. The 
subjects they discussed were evidently of 
the very first and deepest importance ; and 
not to have been at the Duchess’s garden- 
party or Lady Longfield’s celebrated “ at 
homes” was not to have lived in the 
proper sense of the word. Presently, with 
an amused smile, he also turned his atten¬ 
tion to his next neighbour, an aesthetic 
young lady of forty or thereabouts, in a 
wonderful old-gold gown much puffed and 
puckered, and with a quantity of bewitched- 
iooking, tawny-coloured hair floating wildly 
about her solemn face. Her serious 
absurdities were a little less exasperating 
than Eunice Talbot’s vapid inanities— 
Swinburne and Oscar Wilde a trifle less 
irritating subjects than afternoon tea and 
tennis ; and besides, while Miss Buncome 
was monotonously discoursing in a low voice 
on the “ earnest preciousness ” of some very 
common-place commodities, such as plates 
and teapots, Sir Francis could look across 
the table at Madame Mariotto, and listen 
for the sound of her dear voice. 

Ernest was a good talker, and was evi¬ 
dently exerting himself to please. The 
conversation, too, seemed very interesting; 
and Madame was listening attentively, 
turning her grave eyes on the Vicar 
occasionally with steady, questioning ear¬ 
nestness. Their conversation had drifted 
somehow towards theological questions, 
and Mr. Holm discovered that while pro¬ 
fessing to follow none, Madame was 
perfectly fap.iliar with all creeds and forms 
of religion and worship, and was well-read 
in .the rites of the earlier Pagan cere¬ 
monials. From religion they drifted to 
music, and the Vicar asked what she 
thought of the singing at his little church. 

“It was sweet and true,’’ she replied, 
glad to be able to honestly praise; “ but 
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of course it wanted power. Still, I confes: 
I was agreeably surprised. In man; 
country churches the singing is simply 
intolerable ; there seems to be no melody 
no harmony, no praise in it. But the ritual 
of your English Church is cold, Mr. Holm 
it appeals little, if at all, to the senses ! ” 
“But, Madame, we do not want to 
appeal to the senses, only to touch the 
heart,” the Vicar replied earnestly. “Wi 
try to make religion a reality, not a show. 

“ Ah, if you had studied human nature 
as closely as I -have you would know tha 1 
the surest and nearest way to reach the 
heart is through the senses. The old 
Pagans knew it, the Catholics know it 
Believe me, Mr. Holm, religion, like every 
thing else now-a-days, to be thoroughly 
enjoyed must be made pleasant.” 

“ Paganism, Madame—rank Paganism! ” 
the Vicar said with a smile, rising as Lady 
Evelyn stood up. “I shall ask a boon 
presently, Madame—you sing, and I love 
music! ” 

She smiled at him, and Sir Francis won¬ 
dered as he saw how rarely sweet her 
smile could be ; then she nodded her head 
as she passed out, and Ernest construed 
the gesture into a promise to sing for 
him—he was longing to hear her voice 
alone, wondering what style of music she 
• liked. 

Sir Francis marvelled what subject they 
had been discussing so eagerly—wondered, 
too, if he would ever have an opportunity 
of speaking to her in the same familiar 
fashion. The dinner had seemed inter¬ 
minable, and the gentlemen remained 
much longer than usual in the dining-room. 
They all had so many questions to ask the 
baronet—so many congratulations to offer 
on his settling-down “for.good,” as they 
termed it. There were hints, suggestions, 
warnings as to covers, preserves, keepers, 
&c, hardly a word of which he compre¬ 
hended, for his thoughts were elsewhere ; 
and Jack Westwater, the M.F.H., grew 
positively eloquent on the glorious “ runs ” 
they would have, for it was a hunting 
neighbourhood. 

“Though I suppose, Frank, after your 
sport abroad you won't care for our national 
pastime ? ” he finished. 

“ Oh, yes, I shall. Small game will be 
a treat after tigers, bears, and buffaloes ; 
but I confess I am a litrte tick of both 
hunting and shooting.” 

“ There is lots of game at the Hollow, 
though,” Jack Westwater remarked ; and 
then the conversation turned on purely 
local matters, dogs, keepers, poachers, 

:petty sessions—all of which were supposed 
t to be of absorbing interest to the non- : 


resident proprietor of a large estate, but 
which in truth bored him supremely. 

At last some one rose from the table, 
and Sir Francis and the Vicar, Captain 
Caulford, and young Lord Lucerne, Lady 
Evelyn’s brother, rose too, with alacrity. 
Jack Westwater smiled and waved his 
hand—he had no intention of leaving the 
dining-room till his bottle of claret was 
finished; and a few old fox-hunters drew 
closer to the table and prepared to enjoy 
themselves. 

Meanwhile the ladies were yawning in 
the drawing-room, despite their hostess’s 
efforts to keep them entertained. It is a 
fearfully stagnant hour, that between leav¬ 
ing the dining-room and the advent of the 
gentlemen. Ladies who are too young to 
indulge in the luxury of a nap, and too 
sleepy to talk, don’t know what to do with 
themselves, and are cross and snappy; 
very young ladies wonder why Fred and 
Harry stay drinking horrid wine when they 
might be chatting comfortably in some 
remote, quiet corner, or wandering in the 
dimly lighted conservatory ; sensible 
women shut their eyes, have their “ forty 
winks,” and feel all the better for it. 
Madame did, but she could sleep without 
nodding, snoring, opening her mouth, or 
looking idiotic; and, moreover, she could 
wake at a moment’s notice. The opening 
of the drawing-room door caused her to 
open her eyes ; and when the Vicar made 
his way to one side of her chair and Lord 
Lucerne by a more circuitous route to the 
other, she was wide awake, and looking as 
'f she had not closed her eyes for a 
moment. 

Sir Francis found himself seated in a 
comer alone, and he began moodily turn¬ 
ing over the pages of an album, his eyes 
however, watching the group round 
Madame’s chair. Presently Lady Evelyn 
.pproached apd sat down beside him. 

“ Ybu look weary, Sir Francis. Madeline 
has told me you have nft been well. I fear 
you have over-exerted yourself in coming 
here,” she said kindly. 

“Not at all. I have been severely 
quiescent; and, besides, I am really quite 
well now. Lady Evelyn, I wish, you would 
‘ntroduce me to Madame Mariotto.” 

“ Certainly, with pleasure,” Lady Evelyn 
iaid, rising. “ Come along. I. am sur¬ 
mised you have not met her as you have 
ieen so much abroad." 

“ I have seen her, but never was fortu- 
ate enough to procure an introduction,”’ 
>ir Francis replied, as he followed Lady 
Evelyn across the room. 

Madame stood up just as they approached 1 
er, and bowed graciously enough as Si* 
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Francis was introduced. “Mr. Holm lias 
beguiled me into promising to sing some¬ 
thing,” she said. 

“Then Mr. Holm is a very fortunate 
man to possess such powers of persuasion. 
It is more than 1 could do,” Lady Evelyn 
replied ; and then they all moved towards 
the piano, Madame and Ernest in advance, 
Lucerne and Sir Francis following, each 
looking as if he heartily envied the Vicar 
his good fortune, while Ernest himself 
seemed most provokingly conscious of it. 

Sitting down, Madame struck a few soft, 
melancholy, minor chords, and then sang 
the first words that came .into her head, to 
an accompaniment of her own. 

“ For a day and a night Love sang to us, played 
with us. 

Folded us rounclfroin the dark and the light; 

And our hearts were fulfilled of the music he 
made with us. 

Made with our hearts and our lips while he 
stayed with us— 

Stayed in mid passage his pinions from flight 
For a day and a night. 

“ But his wings will not rest and his feet will not 
stay for us ; 

Morning is here in the joy of its might; 

With his breath has he sweetened a night and a 
day for us, 

Now let him pass and the myrtles make way 
for 11s’; 

Love can but last in us here at its height 
For a day and a night.” 

There was perfect silence for a few 
moments when she had finished, then each 
thanked her in the usual fashion. Sir 
Francis alone was silent; he could not 
have uttered a word to save his life ; but 
his eyes were fixed on her with a strange, 
troubled, questioning expression. Every 
note of her marvellous, highly cultivated 
voice thrilled him like an electric shock. 
The words she had sung were painfully 
familiar, and recalled events in his past 
life of which she could have no possible 
knowledge. He remembered another 
voice—oh, how unlike hers—though once 
he fancied it possessed a certain sweetness 
reading the verses to him and laughing at 
their utter absurdity. He laughed too, 
though he found out later on that they 
possessed a certain bitter reality. 

This woman, as unlike that other woman' 
as day is unlike night, reminded him of 
her in a dreamy, uncertain way, and he 
felt troubled and perplexed ; and yet they 
were only shadows, dim, dusty, dead-and- 
gone shadows that were crossing his brain ; 

. but why should she in her stately beauty 
conjure up the ghosts of utter nothing¬ 
ness ? 

She was singing again now, a popular 
ballad, but the refrain of it was to the same 
purpose— 


“ Oh, love for a year, a week, a day. 

But alas! for the love that loves alway." 

Sir Francis repeated it over to himself 
and smiled a little bitterly, as he stood 
watching Madame intently. She sang 
easily, naturally; her powerful voice was 
perfectly under control; but there was a 
semitone of scorn in it, as if she felt 
nothing but contempt for people who could 
not love always. Then she stood up and 
passed into the fernery with Lord Lucerne, 
and somebody else took her place at the 
piano ; but Sir Francis still heard only the 
ring of her voice, saw only her pale, 
passionate, upturned face, and like a man 
in a dream he moved away. 

She had not been either glad or sorry to 
make his acquaintance; she had treated 
him precisely as he had seen her treat 
several other gentlemen ; but he felt as if 
there was some invisible barrier between 
them, some opposite forces at work—one 
drawing him towards that mysterious, 
attractive woman, the other thrusting him 
back. Presently he escaped from the 
drawing-room into the moon-lit garden to 
smoke a cigarette, and as he leaned with 
folded arms over the stone balustrade of 
one of the terraces, he tried to think calmly 
of all the events of the evening. 

“ I love her,” he said to himself. “Yes, 
there is no longer any doubt about it—I 
love her; but whether for weal or woe, 
good or evil, happiness or misery, I know 
not, time alone can tell that ; but 1 love 
her, and will do all that in me lies to win 
her ; for apart from her there is no peace 
or happiness for me ! ” 

Late that night, in the solitude of her 
room, Diana Mariotto gazed long and ear¬ 
nestly at her reflection in a tall mirror, and 
seemed to be studying her face, feature by 
feature. Suddenly she turned away with a 
low cry, and burst into a passion of bitter 
tears. With everything in the world cal¬ 
culated to make her happy, she felt that 
night a supremely wretched woman. Still 
she did not waver for a moment in her pur¬ 
pose, still she resolved to carry out the 
task she had set herself to perform, though 
it seemed even then that the game was 
scarcely worth the candle. 

CHAPTER IV. 

" Ho eith.cr fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who waits to put it to the touch 
And win or iose it all.” 

“ ^~©ACK, I’m off. I can’t stand this 
any longer!” 

“ Off! where to ? what for ? 
what on earth do you mean, 
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Luce?" Jack Westwater cried, staring at 
his brother-in-law in sheer amazement. 
“ Leave Beechwood three days before the 
twelfth ! why, you certainly must be ‘off 
top,’ old fellow ! ” 

“ I believe I am,” Lord Lucerne groaned. 
“ ’Pon my honour, Jack, I don’t know what 
I’ve been doing with myself for the last six 
weeks.” 

“ Neither do I. /haven’t seen anything 
of you, that’s very certain. You’ve been 
writing poetry, I do believe,” with a 
cautious glance round. 

“Worse, Jack—infinitely worse,” Lord 
Lucerne replied, with a smile. “Poetry, 
after all, is a comparatively harmless pas¬ 
time.” 

“Is it?” Jack interrupted, with a shud¬ 
der. “ I was in love with a girl once who 
gave her mind to poetry, and what I 
suffered ! If-she wanted a piece of bread, 
she asked for it in blank verse, and spoke 
to the very servants in hexameters or in¬ 
verted commas ; but go on, what have you 
been doing ?” 

“Burning myself, Jack. Falling hope¬ 
lessly in love with Madame Mariotto ; and 
she doesn’t care a rap about me, and I’m 
confoundedly cut up about it, I can tell 
you.” 

“But, my dear Luce, that’s the exact 
condition of every man on the premises. 
They are all in love with her, and she 
doesn’t care a rap about them ; but that is 
no reason why they should all bolt and 
make fools of themselves, is it ? Besides, 
did not Evelyn tell you distinctly and 
plainly not to fall in love with Madame, 
because she could not or would not marry 
you ? Did she not intimate that there was 
an objectionable husband in the back¬ 
ground-’’ 

“But she might get a divorce, Jack,” 
Luce interrupted with abject eagerness. 

“I suppose she might if she wished, but 
evidently she does not. However, that is 
her business entirely, not yours or mine ; 
and I think it very bad form of you to say 
anything to her after what Eve told you.” 

“ I could not help it, Jack.” 

“ Oh, bosh 1 I have no patience with a 
fellow who runs against a stone wall with 
his eyes open, and does a thing just be¬ 
cause he is told not; and then to talk of 
going away when everyone else is just 
crazy to come, and the biA's in capital 
condition, too. I never heard such non¬ 
sense in the whole course of my life,” Jack 
said irritably. “ You are making an awful 
fool of yourself, Luce." 

“Possibly, Jack,” Lucerne replied 
quietly but all the same, I’m off to Paris. 
It is the only kingdom of Avilion I know 


of where I can heal me of my grievous 
wound. I eould stand being refused, you 
know, and severely snubbed into the bar¬ 
gain, but to see another fellow step in 
quietly and win where I failed, that’s more 
than any one could calmly endure. I do 
believe she likes that fellow Holm.” 

“ I should not be surprised ; he is not at 
all a bad-looking fellow, and has ten 
thousand a year,” Jack replied, with a droll 
smile ; “ but there’s still the objectionable 
husband in the background, you know ; 
and Di won’t go in for a divorce. Halloa, 
Frank, how are things getting on at the 
Hollow?” 

“Famously. I have turned the last 
workman out and got rid of the debris, and 
now I want Lady Evelyn to come and 
wave her magic wand over the rooms. The 
furniture is ail there. Leroy has been 
punctual; but there seems to be too much 
or too little of something, and there is a 
mathematical precision about the arrange¬ 
ment of the chairs and tables that is pain¬ 
ful to a degree ; so I have come to beg a 
contingent of ladies to drive over and 
make the place look habitable for me. I 
have brought the drag, so go and look up 
some recruits for me. Jack. You will come. 
Lucerne? Your assistance will be invalu¬ 
able in the smoke-room. I will give you 
an impromptu luncheon, and then we can 
have a look at the covers while the ladies 
examine my belongings.” 

At that moment Lady Evelyn and 
Madame Mariotto entered the great hall 
from the garden, Diana with her hands full 
of lovely tea-roses. Sir Francis looked at 
them and smiled ; he knew her favourite 
flower. When Lady Evelyn heard the 
object of his visit she consented at once ; 
they had no engagement that morning, 
and were all consumed with curiosity to 
see the house they had heard a good deal 
about. Of the original party visiting at 
Beediwood when Sir Francis returned, 
there were only Di$ia, Lord Lucerne, 
Eunice Talbot, and Miss Buncome ; but 
half a dozen others eagerly begged permis¬ 
sion to jcin the party. 

“ Of course we cannot do without you. 
Miss Buncome,” Jack Westwater cried 
merrily. “Your aesthetic taste is abso¬ 
lutely indispensable, all Sir Francis’s fur¬ 
niture being of the ‘ greenery-yallery 
Grosvenor-gallery ’ type.” 

The drag was soon full, with Jack West- 
water and Eunice Talbot on the box-seat, 
Lord Lucerne at first seemed inclined to 
remain at home, but Lady Evelyn pushed 
him in before her ; and, as he anticipated 
Diana following in a moment, he was 
passive. 
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“ I must call at the Vicarage for Made¬ 
line and her sister, and, perhaps, Ernest 
may join us. How are we to manage for 
room, Lady Evelyn ? " Sir Francis said, as 
he saw the drag fill up. 

“Why, order the carriage, of course.” 
“ Williams ’’—to a servant standing near— 
“tell James to bring the open carriage 
round as quickly as possible. You can go 
in it, Sir Francis, and some one else, and 
pick up all the Vicarage people. Diana,” 
to Madame, who that moment appeared 
on the steps, “ will you go with Sir Francis 
to call for Mrs. Holm, or shall I ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind, just as you like,” was 
the careless reply ; but Lady Evelyn was 
already seated in the drag ; and to prevent 
one of those interminable feminine dis¬ 
cussions, Jack Westwater touched up the 
horses and off they went, leaving Madame 
and Sir iFrancis standing on the broad 
steps waiting for the carriage to come 
round. 

He could not see whether she looked 
pleased or annoyed, for she held her dainty, 
lace-bordered sunshade before her face; 
but his heart was beating furiously, and his 
eyes beaming with triumphant happiness. 
Fate had been kinder to him than he had 
dared hope at the very outset. He only 
hoped that Fortune would continue to smile 
on him all day, for it was to be a-very mo¬ 
mentous one in his life. He had made up 
his mind to learn his fate that day. 

It was barely ten minutes’ drive to the 
Vicarage, and Sir Francis wondered how he 
should make the most of it; but before they 
got out of the grounds of Beech wood they 
saw Mrs. Holm and her sister, Katie Garnet, 
coming across, the lawn, evidently bent on 
a morning call. Madame smiled under the 
shelter of her sunshade, and then involun¬ 
tarily breathed a deep sigh of relief. The 
moment she longed for, yet dreaded, was at 
hand, and she was glad of a respite. 

Sir Francis sighed too, and smothered 
an exclamation of impatience. However, 
he alighted and told Mrs. Holm of his 
plans, and in another minute she was 
seated in the carriage beside Madame, he 
and Katie opposite. It was certainly very 
provoking that the opportunity he had so 
long sought should be lost—provoking, too, 
that she should look so triumphant over it. 
It seemed to him as if she quite enjoyed 
his disappointment. On his side the drive 
was a silent one; but the ladies chatted 
away energetically. Diana quite unbent, 
and asked a variety of questions about the 
village-schools, poor people, and things 
generally in Cloverfield. Then Katie burst 
out occasionally into enthusiastic praises 
of the landscape; and so, between them. 


they kept the conversational ball rolling 
till they came up with the drag at the 
entrance to the Hollow. 

It was only two months since Sir Francis 
had walked from the Vicarage through the 
tangled undergrowth of ferns and brush¬ 
wood, and sat on the ruined terrace con¬ 
templating the “ Forsaken Garden.” Then 
all was silent, solitary, desolate, neglected ; 
now the terrace was restored, the vases 
replaced, the ladies’ garden below laid out 
in orderly beds. Shrubs were growing, 
flowers in pots blooming, the windows of 
the rooms were open, and the warm August 
sun shone on the clear glass and snowy 
blinds. It seemed as if a magician’s wand 
had been swept over the place, transform¬ 
ing it into a pleasant, bright home where 
human beings might live and be happy. 
Money, energy, skill, and taste had all been 
unsparingly employed, and the result was 
amazing. 

“It would have taken me years to get 
through all that, Frank,” Jack Westwater 
said, as be stood on the broad stone steps 
and glanced round. “ When I was here 
last the place was a howling wilderness, 
and now it’s a little Paradise. But you 
always were fearfully and wonderfully ener¬ 
getic when you took a thing into your 
head.” 

11 was Diana’s first visit to Holm Hollow, 
and she glanced round curiously, with a 
sort of puzzled, expectant look which did 
not escape Lady Evelyn ; but she was very 
silent and reserved. While others were loud 
in their praises of everything, paint, paper, 
dados, carving, colouring, she did not utter 
a word ; and during luncheon she was even 
more silent than usual. Sir Francis ad¬ 
dressed more than one remark to her, but 
her answers were brief and cold; and 
Lucerne began to look a little more cheer¬ 
ful. Perhaps Sir Francis might not be any 
more successful than himself, after all, 
and that would be some small consolation. 

When luncheon was over, the gentlemen 
made direct for the smoke-room; the 
ladies, under the guidance of Madeline, 
went to inspect the drawing-rooms, and 
try if they could not superintend the better 
arrangement of the furniture. The rooms 
certainly looked stiff and formal, but they 
had every capacity for improvement. The 
alteration of a chair here, a table there, the 
better disposal of a screen or a flower- 
stand, the replacing of cushions, hassocks, 
and other “ unconsidered trifles,” and 
then the adjustment of the blinds to shade 
the room without darkening it, made a 
wonderful alteration. Diana smiled as she 
sat apart, taking no share in the alterations ; 
and Miss Buncome, on a low ottoman, sat 
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with folded hands and upturned eyes, 
remarking at intervals that it was all “ too 
earnestly precious.” 

The furniture was certainly beautiful and 
precious too, as doubtless it cost a great 
deal of money. The prevailing tone was 
pale amber, with a rich brocade pattern 
outlined in a darker shade—curtains, car¬ 
pet, panelled walls, frescoed ceiling, and 
furniture harmonised and blended without 
being the same monotonous pattern over 
and over again. When everything was 
finished, even to putting some scarlet 
geraniums and waving fronds of fern in the 
specimen glasses, Lady Evelyn looked 
round approvingly. 

“ It certainly is a charming room,” she 
said, drawing back the amber portiire 
that they might work their will on the 
further apartment; “and Frank has dis¬ 
played exquisite taste.” 

“Yes, it is a lovely room,” replied Eunice 
Talbot, looking round critically ; “ but just 
suppose Sir Francis should marry a fair 
■woman—me, for instance—how would it 
be then ? I should have to turn all this 
yellow business out of the window, and have 
pale blue instead.” 

“Sir Francis will have to live up to his 
drawing - room,” replied Lady Evelyn ; 
“ and marry up to it, so there’s a chance 
for you, Miss Buncome ! ” 

“ I declare, I never thought of that! ” 
cried Eunice. “Don’t stir, Miss Buncome, 
you really look quite a part of the fittings ; 
I never saw anything so in harmony in all 
my life.” 

“ We will never get through all those 
rooms if we do not make haste," Mrs. 
Holm said, hurrying along; and they all 
followed her except Diana, who sat quite 
still and silent in her corner, with a scorn¬ 
ful smile on her lips. After a few minutes 
Sir Francis entered the room and stood 
beside her. 

“Are you weary, Madame, or are you 
not sufficiently interested in my poor be¬ 
longings to care to look at them?” he 
asked, with the faintest semitone of 
reproach in his voice. “ If it will not tire 
you too much,” he continued, more 
earnestly, “ I should like to show you one 
or two rooms myself. Will you come ? ” 

Without a word she stood up and ac¬ 
companied him. She knew that the 
moment had come when she would have 
to listen to him and ans\?'-r him, for she 
saw in his face that he was about to tell 
her that he loved her, and ask her to be 
his wife. Silently she walked up the grand 
staircase, with its heavy carved oak balus¬ 
trades and quaint armorial devices, and 
along a broad corridor to a wing fronting 


the south, built at a much later period than 
any other portion of the house. Taking a 
key from his pocket, Sir Francis unlocked 
a door and led the way into a small ante¬ 
room which opened into another room with 
a large bay window—a room that looked 
like a poet’s dream or a fairy picture, with 
its delicate ivory-tinted walls, and furni¬ 
ture upholstered in ivory satin with roses 
hand-painted for decoration, a soft, creamy 
carpet strewn with flowers, a few exquisite 
water-colours, two of Greuze’s bewildering 
faces, a few rare statuettes, a table in the 
window embrasure with a Sevres tea- 
service—everything, in short, that the most 
perfect taste and unlimited wealth could 
command. This was the tea-room; be¬ 
yond, and separated by a satin portiire, 
painted with trailing sprays of roses, was a 
boudoir, and in the same suite dressing, 
bed, and bath rooms, all opening separately 
on the south corridor, and all furnished 
with the same exquisite taste and lavish 
luxuriance. 

Madame was surprised in spite of her¬ 
self. Even her keen critical eye could 
discover no fault or flaw anywhere, and she 
freely expressed her great admiration. 
“Did you choose this furniture yourself. 
Sir Francis?” she asked, looking at the 
delicate wild-rose which seemed to be 
thrown carelessly on a chair-back. 

“Yes—that is, I designed it, and had it 
made to order. Everything in these rooms 
has been planned by myself. 1 am so glad 
you are pleased with them.” 

“ One could hardly fail to be, I think,” 
she replied, with another glance round. 
“Indeed, they seem to me to be quite 
perfect.” 

“ Then I am more than repaid, for I did 
it all for you, Madame Mariotto, for your 
pleasure, your approval. Don’t turn aside, 
Madame. Diana, you must listen. You 
know, yop must know, that I love you— 
that ever since I saw you I have had no 
thought save of you, no desire except to 
win you ; and surely surely, my hopes and 
dreams have not been all in vain ! ” he 
cried, with a quiver of anxiety in his voice. 
“ You have let me love you,” he continued 
passionately, “you have smiled oh me,; 
seemed happy m my society. Oh, dar-i 
ling! I love you, how much I cannot tell; 
you, for I cannot tell myself; but it seems 
to me that without you life is not worth 
living ! Darling, will you be my wife?” 
He had taken her hand, he was kneeling at 
her feet, gazing with passionate earnestness 
into her face for some sign of love, or pity, 
or tenderness, but there was none. She 
was pale and cold as marble, almost as still 
save for a faint quiver of her lips. 
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“ You did all this for me ?" she said at 
length, looking round. 

“ For you, darling, for you only. There 
is nothing in the world 1 would not do for 
you, for I love you.” 

“Iam veiy sorry, Sir Francis,” she said, 
and her voice quivered in spite of all her 
efforts to steady it. “ I am sensible of the 
honour you have done me, but I cannot be 
your wife; and another time,” with a 
sudden blaze of scorn and anger, “perhaps it 
would be as well to secure the consent of 
the lady before you fit up a residence to 
suit her. The colours you have chosen 
here are peculiar; few women would 
admire them.” 

“ I only thought of you,” he said humbly, 
not noticing her ungracious sneer ; “ I only 
wanted to give you pleasure. Darling, if 
you knew how I love you, how earnestly I 
would strive to be worthy of you ! Oh ! 
why did you let me love you, if you could 
not care a little—ever so little about me in 
return 1” 

“ It is not a question of caring. Sir 
Francis,’’ she said, touched in spite of her¬ 
self by his humble earnestness. “ If I 
cared, as you say, ever so much, it would 
make no difference. I suppose you are 
not aware that my husband is still living ? ” 

“ Your husband living 1 Surely no 1 Oh, 
Madame, why did you not tell. me this 
before ? ” he cried. “ Could you not have 
spared yourself and me this ? But forgive 
me, I am mad—I do not quite know what 
I am saying.” Then, with sudden eager¬ 
ness—“ You do not love, you do not live 
with him, only say you care a little about 
me, and that is not an unsurmountable 
difficulty. He might consent to set you free 
if you only give me the right to demand 
it. 

“ Pardon me, Sir Francis, I have no de¬ 
sire to be set free,’’ she said coldly; “ and 
I have no affection to bestow on anybody. 
Please do not pursue the conversation any 
further; it is painful r.nd useless.” Then, 
with another critical' glance round the 
room—“ It’s a trying colour, Sir Francis; 
you might better have chosen pink or 
bluet" 

Without a word, without seeming even 
to notice her taunts, he led her out of the 
room and locked the door after her, then 
conducted her to the library, where some 
of the ladies were already assembled. He 
was. dimly conscious of a sudden gloom 
having fallen over the house, of a sudden 
dark shadow having fallen across his path. 
The golden glory of the August day had 
departed for him; but the sight of his 
visitors recalled him to himself, and he was 
again the courteous host. 


“How about the tea-room?” Eunice 
Talbot cried, “ aren’t we to see that, Sir 
Francis?” 

“Not to-day. Miss Talbot. It is not 
complete yet; its chief ornament is still 
wanting. When I have secured that you 
shall not only see it, but have tea there; and 
pending that good time, Symonds says tea 
is served in the small drawing-room, so I 
propose we adjourn thither.” 

“ I wonder if he still thinks he will win 
me ? ” Diana said to herself. “ I wonder 
if he will ask me again ? Iam afraid if he 
had pressed me much further I should 
have broken down. Oh, dear, what a 
heartless, hardened coquette he must 
think me! ” 

Sir Francis played his part to the last. 
After tea he walked through the gardens 
and greenhouses with them, saw them all 
into the carriages, and witnessed their 
departure, standing bareheaded on the 
terrace, with a pleasant smile. He had 
declined Lady Evelyn’s pressing invitation 
to return with them to Beechwood, and 
Madeline’s equally urgent request that he 
would dine at the Vicarage, on the plea 
that he had letters to write, and some 
pressing business to attend to. When the 
last carriage disappeared down the avenue, 
he returned to his solitary house, from 
which all the glory had departed, and 
going straight to the library, locked him¬ 
self in to think calmly over what had 
occurred. 

His first impulse was to leave Holm 
Hollow without an hour’s delay ; his next 
to meet his fate bravely, as a man. Diana 
had been cruel—wilfully cruel and heart¬ 
less ; the more he thought of it the more 
convinced he felt of that She certainly 
bad tolerated, if not absolutely encouraged, 
his attentions. She bad led him to think 
that his presence was a pleasure to her. 
She had, in short, allowed him to make 
love to her, and to love her — two very 
different things—well knowing that she 
had nothing to give in return, and that 
what had been mere pastime to her had 
been the most serious crisis of his life to 
him. 

Yes, undoubtedly she had treated him 
badly, and there was a time when he would 
have indulged in morbid fancies, hugged 
his misery, and escaped from the eyes of 
pitying or contemptuous friends. Now he 
was wise enough to stand his ground, and 
face his disappointment like a man; but it 
was hone the less bitter on that account, 
and in his utter loneliness and solitude it 
seemed doubly hard to bear. Besides, 
everyone knew he had prepared Holm 
Hollow for a mistress, and a mistress of 
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some sort it should have before very long, 
he said to himself, with a bitter smile. 
“Since I cannot have her, what does it 
matter whom I marry ? Doubtless there 
are many ladies who will be quite willing, 
in consideration of my title and fortune, to 
dispense with the troublesome luxury of a 
heart.” 


CHAPTER V. 

" Alas ! the love of woman ! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing ! " 

“ 'JIT DON’T think I ever spent so weary- 
W ing a day in my life,” Madame 
Mariotto said, when they reached 
Beech wood. “It is so supremely 
uninteresting looking at other people’s 
houses. Will you excuse me, Evelyn, if I 
lie down ? I really do not feel equal to 
dressing for dinner.” 

“As you like, dear. I shall send you up 
something,” and Lady Evelyn hurried to 
her room, as the first dressing-bell had 
already rung. When the echo of high- 
heeled shoes ceased on the stairs, and the 
gong sounded, Diana felt herself compara¬ 
tively free from intrusion, and, throwing 
herself on the couch, buried her face in 
the cushion, and sobbed bitterly. 

“ Oh 1 how could I be so hard, so cruel! 
How could 1 have the heart to treat him so! 
Why did I not spare myself this last, worst 
pain of all?” she cried wildly. “How he 
must hate, scorn, despise me ! How I hate 
and scorn myself! Oh, why did I not die 
when they said I did! Why was 1 born at 
all! What has life been to me but one 
long, living mockery ; and yet, fool that I 
am, did I not promise myself this ? did 1 
not vow to be revenged ? Now I have it, 
and, like all else, it has turned to dust and 
ashes in my mouth. Surely we are our most 
pitiless enemies ; ourselves and our pas¬ 
sions torture us more than our foes! ” 
There was a time when Diana Mariotto 
thought very differently—a time when re¬ 
venge for real or imaginary wrongs seemed 
to her the sweetest thing on earth; but 
that was when she was young, ignorant, 
uncultivated. Thought, study, culture, had 
so enlarged and enriched a naturally noble 
mind that she could not entertain a mean 
or unworthy thought, or do an ignoble 
action, without feeling a*fierce self-con¬ 
tempt and self-abasement. Now she felt 
she had not treated Sir Francis Holm well, 
looking the facts fairly in the face. She had 
given him some encouragement; she knew 
he believed her, as others did, to be a 
widow. She had walked with him through 
the shady glades of Beechwood, sang to 


him, idled during the long sultry July 
evenings on the terrace with him, listening 
to his stones of foreign countries, his ad¬ 
ventures in all parts of the world, hearing 
him read, in a low, musical voice, their 
favourite authors, discussing with him art, 
literature, every topic of interest, and dis¬ 
covering every day new treasures in his 
richly cultivated mind. She had shown by 
countless little signs and tokens, simple in 
themselves, but to such a man, and 
coming from such a woman, “ confirmations 
strong as proofs of Holy Writ,” that he was 
not indifferent or uninteresting to her. She 
had smiled on him, allowed her fingers 
ever so gently to retain, if not return, the 
pressure of his ; in short, she had flitted 
with him, amused herself through the long 
summer days; and when he loyally told her 
of his love, she threw it back with scorn 
and contempt, though, like the base Indian, 
she threw a pearl away richer than all its 
tribe. 

She had done all this wilfully, knowingly, 
and of set intent and purpose, and now 
came the reaction. She was angry, humi¬ 
liated, fiercely ashamed of herself. But 
the thing was done and could not be un¬ 
done, and he doubtless despised her even 
more than she despised herself. 

But to succumb to any feelings or emo¬ 
tions whatever, or be the victim of depres¬ 
sion for any length of time, was not in the 
nature of Diana Mariotto. Her strength 
of will and force of character were such 
that she could command almost any state 
of mind, or the perfect semblance of it; 
and when Lady Evelyn came into the 
room after dinner, she found her sleeping 
calmly and quietly as a child. 

“ I really believe she was only tired,” 
her ladyship said to herself as she sat in a 
low easy chair beside the couch, and looked 
curiously at the lovely face, so perfect in 
its outline and colouring—so free from a 
shadow of thought or care, “ and I was 
foolish enough to fatuiy that she was feeling, 
but I believe she'has educated herself 
beyond that common-place sentiment” 

“ I believe 1 have, dear,” Diana said, 
opening her eyes slowly, “ and a very good 
thing too. 1 do feel ever so much‘better 
for my sleep,” and she sat up, looking cer¬ 
tainly quite bright, and without a trace of 
her former emotion. 

“ 1 am so glad, dear. How did you be¬ 
come so tired ? You are not used to sensa¬ 
tions of that sort; and really you know you 
did not walk much,” Lady Evelyn said, 
looking curiously at her friend. 

“I sat about too much. I suppose I 
was bored—that is the truth.” 

“ How did you like the Hollow, Di? 
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Don’t you think Sir Francis has shown 
admirable taste? ” 

“ Not bad ; but there is too mfuch yellow 
about There are very few people it would 
suit.” 

“ I think he had only one person in his 
mind's eye,” Lady Evelyn remarked. 

“ So I should imagine; and in fact I 
told him so. He pleaded guilty, and was 
good enough to say that I was the in¬ 
dividual—in fact Sir Francis did me the 
(honour of laying his hand, and heart, and 
fortune, at my feet; and I declined with 
the customary, though not very consolatory, 
thanks." 

“ Oh, Diana, are not you satisfied yet ? ” 

“ Satisfied ! no—what woman ever is ? 
Don’t be absurd, Eve, if you can help it. 
Satisfied ! What have I got, a profession 
of love, a proposal of marriage—and one 
more or less, what docs it matter ? ” 

“ Not much to you, but everything to Sir 
Francis. He loves you, I believe, truly." 

“ I hope so. When 1 informed hint of 
(the existence of a husband, he suggested a 
divorce. He would be willing to marry 
me even under those most disadvantageous 
■circumstances, so I suppose he does care 
something about me.” 

“ Dearest, what more would you have?" 
Lady Evelyn cried earnestly. 

“ Much 1 I would have him suffer ; I 
•would wring his very heart; I would con¬ 
jure up visions of the past; I would have 
.him feel the misery he inflicted !•” 

“And then,” Lady Evelyn said sadly, 
■“ what is to become of him and you ?” 

“ I really have no pleasure in conjectur¬ 
ing, Eve. For myself, when 1 leave here 
at the end of next week, I shall not come 
in your way again for a long time ; and 
your dear little head will not be perplexed 
with my contrary ideas. I am sure lama 
perpetual worry to you.” 

“In one sense yes, dear. I long so 
■earnestly to see you happy.” 

“ And who says I am not happy ? Have 
I not everything—ytuth, health, wealth, 
fame, beauty—everything ?” 

“ There’s one thing wanting, dearest Di, 
withput which all the rest is mere vanity 
and vtexation of spirit. One other word I 
would say, even at the risk of offending 
you. I really don’t think you have treated 
Sir Francis quite well." 

“ Well! who ever treats me well ?" 
Diana' cried, starting to her feet and 
pacing the room impatiently. “Doesn’t 
every man I meet think he is privi¬ 
leged to make love to me and talk 
philandering nonsense to me ? Can I be 
•decently civil to any man without being 
pursued—positively pursued—Eve ? Look 


at your brother : he knew how I was 
situated ; he knew I had no heart, no love, 
no substitute for love to bestow—did that 
prevent him from making love to me ? Not 
in the least! Do not talk to me, Eve, 
about treating people well. I never could 
treat men half as badly as they deserve!" 

“ I think you have mistaken, Di, all the 
way through ; but I can’t argue with you 
—you are far too clever. I am sorry you 
did not act differently with regard to 
Sir Francis. He certainly prepared 
Holm Hollow in a way worthy even your 
reception.” 

“ Yes ; and I told him another time to get 
the lady’s consent first and choose the fur¬ 
niture after, as it would save trouble and 
possibly disagreements. No, dear, I shall 
not go down to-night, I am too indolent: 
and listen, Eve—there is no use in your 
lecturing me about Sir Francis. I told you 
I meant to have my revenge, and I have 
had it.” 

“ And do you feel any the happier, the 
better, the nobler, Diana?” Lady Evelyn 
cried. “Are you not this very moment 
eating your heart out with remorse and 
self-reproach? For, in spite of all your 
boasted stoicism, you feel, and feel keenly. 
Do you not know in your heart that you 
have fully avenged your wrongs—that he 
has amply atoned for his share of them, for 
which, after all, I believe he was in no way 
to blame ? I feel there is a mystery unex¬ 
plained—there is a lost clue somewhere 
which you have never really got hold of. 
Even supposing all you imagine were per¬ 
fectly true, you should be satisfied." 

For answer, Diana stood up and paced 
the room hastily for a few minutes, as il 
trying to master a rising passion ; then she 
sat down again with a deep sigh. “ All you 
say may be true, Eve. I may be im¬ 
placable, unreasonable. I may be punish¬ 
ing myself as much or more than I am 
punishing him : but I cannot forgive—I 
cannot forget the past.” 

“ You never will, dear, till you bury it in 
a happy future.” 

“ H you only knew, Eve,” she continued, 
unmindful of the interruption, “how much 
I suffered—the long, weary days of doubts 
and fears and hopes deferred—the wake¬ 
ful, tearful nights—the silence and solitude 
that were worst of all to bear, for I had 
nothing to console or sustain me then ; no 
knowledge even of myself—only a blind 
faith and a hungry heart 1 Oh, Eve, did 
ever woman suffer as I have done ?” 

“Yes, dear, I am afraid so, for we are 
bom to trouble as the sparks fly upward ; 
but few ever rose so bravely above theit 
sufferings as you have done. When I think 
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of when I first knew you, Diana, and look 
at you now, I am lost in wonder and admi¬ 
ration. Your life has been a triumph over 
circumstances that would have crushed 
many women. You have been so brave, so 
patient, so true. It is only this wild thirst 
for revengethat surprises me; itissoentirely 
out of keeping with the rest of your cha¬ 
racter. If you could only be more humble, 
Di, and see that— 

■ Wfi're all of us human, and all of us erring. 
And mercy within us should ever be stirring.’ 

Darling, to forgive is divine !” 

“ There’s no divinity about me, Evelyn, 
except that of the Pagan whose name I 
took when I left my own life and individu¬ 
ality' behind me for ever. Besides, dear, 
it is too late now ; the opportunity for ex¬ 
planation and forgiveness has gone by for 
ever. 

“ No, no, only leave it to me, Di; give 
me permission and I’ll soon set matters 
right!” 

“ No—impossible—I could not. I hold 
you to your promise strictly ; and now go 
down to your guests, dear, and leave me to 
myself.” 

• m * • 

“ Now I wonder if you will be satisfied, 
Diana ?" Lady Evelyn said,entering Madame 
Mariotto’s sitting-room, one morning about 
a week after the above conversation. 
“ Now, indeed, I think you have had your 
revenge! ” 

“ What is the matter, Evelyn ? ’’ Diana 
asked, looking up from her writing ; “ any¬ 
thing very wonderful? ” 

“ That entirely depends on how you look 
at it, dear. Sir Francis is engaged to be 
married! ’’ 

“Engaged to be married! Absurd!” 

, Di said, looking somewhat taken aback for 
a moment, but quickly recovering herself. 
“ Absurd, Evelyn 1 “ 

“ Yes, quite utterly absurd—but true 
nevertheless. He proposed to Katie 
Garnet, and of course she accepted him. 
The wedding is to take place imme¬ 
diately.” 

“Impossible, Evelyn,” Diana repeated 
incredulously, “ Sir Francis marry Katie 
Garnet! Why, she’s a mere child ! ” 

“ Quite true, but Sir Francis has done 
equally foolish things in his life. Oh, my 
dear, you might have prevented this had 
you chosen ! * Lady Evelyn said sadly. 
“Now think of all the misery it will 
cause! ” 

“ I do not see that it need of necessity 
cause any,” Diana replied, after a long 
silence. “I do not see that it matters to me 
, whether Sir Francis Holm marries or does 


not. As I refused him myself, I really 
have no objection to his marrying some 
one else,” and she deliberately wiped her 
pen and put it carefully away. 

“ Dear, what do you mean ? You can¬ 
not be serious !” 

“ I never was more serious in my whole 
life, Eve. I assure you 1 have no objection 
to Sir Francis’s marriage.” 

“ But I have, Diana, and it must be pre¬ 
vented at all costs. Why, I really think 
you must be taking leave of your senses to- 
speak as you do,” Lady Evelyn exclaimed. 
“You really must take some steps, do 
something, to prevent this mad marriage, 
for I can call it nothing else !” 

“ I shall not interfere—it is no business 
of mine; but I shall leave Beechwood to¬ 
morrow. Fortunate, is it not, that I have 
just finished my stbry?” 

“ I do not see how your going away wilt 
mend matters in the least. You will, I 
suppose, allow things to go on to the last 
moment, and then make a scene at the 
church door. Di, Di, will nothing less 
content you than public ruin and 
exposure ?” 

“ I have not the faintest desire for min¬ 
or exposure, public or otherwise ; and a 
scene is the one thing of all others I de¬ 
test. When I say 1 am going, I mean 
going for good, never to cross Sir Francis’s- 
path again, and that is the end of it!” 

“How can that be the end of it, Di? 
With your clear, practical common sense, 
you must see that it is only the beginning 
of it. Madeline is just as worried about it 
as I am. She knows it is an utterly un¬ 
suitable marriage, and that Sir Francis 
does not really love her sister ; but what ' 
can she do ? The girl is flattered and in¬ 
fatuated, naturally, and cannot see that Sir 
Francis has proposed to her in a moment 
of pique while smarting under a disappoint¬ 
ment. Di, it is not too late yet; you can 
save her, and him, and yourself, if you will. 
Think of it, dear, fof all our sakes." 

“ Very well, I will think of it,” and then- 
she took up a hat and sunshade, and her 
sketch-book, and left the house, looking 
thoughtful and somewhat sad. . 

It was quite true that Sir Francis had 
proposed to Katie Garnet, in a moment of 
weakness. She had gone down to the 
Hollow on a message for Madeline, and 
found Sir Francis sitting alone in thelibrary, 
looking very solitary and dejected. He 
said his head ached, and she soaked her 
handkerchief in cold water and tied it 
round his head, and was very tender and 
sympathetic. 

“ You are too much alone, and moped ten 
death in this big house, Frank ; you want 
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some one to take care of you,” she said 

thoughtlessly. 

“Yes, dear, that is quite true," he replied. 
* How would you like to come and take 
care of me, Katie ? Would you like to be 
mistress of .Holm Hollow, and my wife?” 

“ Oh, Frank ! ” she stammered, bewil¬ 
dered at the glorious prospect, “ would you 
really care to marry me ? ” 

“1 think you would make me a very loving 
little wife, and I would try to make you a 
good husband." Then she hid her face on 
his shoulder and declared she was the hap¬ 
piest girl in the wide world, and ran all the 
■way home to tell Madeline the joyful 
news that Frank loved her, and had asked 
her to be his wife. 

Both Ernest and Madge were truly sorry, 
for they clearly saw that an unformed 
school-girl like Katie would be no fit mis¬ 
tress for Holm Hollow ; but Sir Francis 
held to his word, and declared the child 
would grow older and wiser in time. It 
seemed as if he did not want to discuss the 
subject, or hear any more about it. As soon 
as Katie was ready he was, and that was 
all he had to say. But when he reflected a 
little he began to realise what a rash, foolish 
thing he had done. Still, he had not the 
energy to undo it, and so matters took their 
course. 

Only Lady Evelyn begged Madeline to 
<do all in her power to break off the engage¬ 
ment. “There are reasons, dear, strong 
reasons, against it; but unfortunately I am 
not at liberty to disclose them,” she said; 
“and the worst of it is, Sir Francis does 
not know them himself. It is the most 
unfortunate and complicated business in 
the world ! Give me a day or two, Made¬ 
line, and keep the matter quiet if you can, 
and I will do my best to set things 
straight.” 

“I have tried to persuade Katie to give 
Frank up, but the silly child will not con¬ 
sent. Do you know, Evelyn, I fancy he 
cared about Madame Mariotto.’’ 

“So he does. He proposed to her the 
other day, and she refused him. It is a 
very unfortunate business altogether; much 
as I should like to, I cannot explain it." 

Mrs! Holm returned to the Vicarage 
more perplexed and troubled than ever. She 
had often fancied thnt there was some 
event in Sir Francis’s life of which he had 
never spoken, some secret chamber that 
he always kept locked. Now she began to 
wonder whether it could have had anything 
to do with Madame Mariotto. In any case 
and under "any circumstances Katie was . 
not the sort of wife for him. Madeline had j 
his true happiness, and that of her sister, 
too much at heart ever to see them united! 


The mistress of Holm Hollow would have 
a high and honoured position to fulfil, and 
should be in every way worthy of it. Katie 
was a dear, good little girl, warm-hearted 
and impulsive, but without an atom of dig¬ 
nity, or the capacity for acquiring it, in her 
composition. More than ever Madeline 
felt so when on returning from Beechwood 
she saw Sir Francis and Katie walking up 
and down the Vicarage garden. She 
paused a moment to watch them, Sir 
Francis bending down gently and patiently 
to listen, she clinging to his arm and 
whispering something which made her own 
face very rosy, though it did not seem to 
impress him very forcibly. Every now and 
then an expression of pain would cross his 
face, and a look come into his eyes as if his 
thoughts were far away. Nevertheless, he 
was supremely patient with all Katie’s 
little absurdities, and they were many. 

“ It cannot, must not go on,” Madeline 
said to herself. “I will not have Frank 
sacrifice himself to a mistaken sense of 
duty. I shall take Katie home to-morrow, 
and tell papa the whole story from begin¬ 
ning to end, and make him write and 
cancel the engagement.” Ernest warmly 
applauded her resolve, and after having 
come to it Madge felt much happier. 

Though willing enough to spend an hour 
or two with Katie, Sir Francis seemed 
rather to avoid being with Ernest and 
Madeline ; and as soon as the latter joined 
them he said good-bye, declining to remain 
for luncheon, and sauntered home through 
the meadows, striking the ground of the 
Hollow by the river, as he had done that 
sunny Sunday afternoon two months be¬ 
fore. He knew Madeline had just come 
from Beechwood, and he possibly dreaded 
hearing anything of either Lady Evelyn or 
Madame. He knew his engagement would 
seem weak in the eyes of both, and he did 
not want to hear either their commiseration 
or congratulation. On entering the Park 
he turned aside from the path and dived 
into the very deepest and thickest part of 
the woods. The trees overhead interlaced 
their branches and made cool, pleasant 
shadows ; the velvety moss underfoot was 
soft and moist, and restful to the eyes after 
the glare of sunshine ; the river made soft 
music in the far distanceand the imme¬ 
diate air was full of that living noonday 
stillness which makes us wonder and feel 
glad. 

Sir Francis walked on, scarcely heeding 
which way he went, and suddenly through 
the trees he caught the glimmer of a white 
dress. His heart beat fiercely as he drew 
near; he seemed to feel instinctively who 
was there. Sitting on a low, mossy stump 
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of a tree, with her hat on the grass beside 
her, and her drawing materialsscattered at 
her feet, was Madame Mariotto. Her 
hands were loosely clasped, and her eyes 
were fixed on some object faraway, with 
a wistful, weary expression. The soft 
moss gave no echo of a footstep, and not 
till Sir Francis stood just beside her did 
she perceive him. A sudden wave of 
colour passed over her face, and in¬ 
voluntarily she pressed her hand to her 
heart as if to still its almost audible beating. 

“Pardon me, Madame, I fear I have 
Startled you ? ” he said, raising his hat. 

“ I was dreaming, I think,” she replied, 
holding out her hand with a faint smile, 
which encouraged him to pause, for he 
had meant to pass on, “ and I believe I 
am trespassing,” she continued. “ I 
rambled in here somehow, and the place 
was so deliciously still and cool, so sugges¬ 
tive of fairyland, that I thought I would try 
to sketch it.” 

“I hope your dreams were pleasant, 
Madame, and I also hope you will tres¬ 
pass often, and be the queen of fairy-land.” 

“ I ? Oh, no ; this will be my last visit, 
for I am going away to-morrow; and be¬ 
sides, you have found another queen. Per- , 
mit me to congratulate you, Sir Francis. I | 
hope you may be very happy.’’ 

“Happy, Madame!” he exclaimed, 
sitting down on a tree-root near her, and 
speaking in cold, even tones. “ I don’t 
think you hope or expect that any more 
than I do !” 

“Then why marry?” she said, looking at 
him earnestly, and asking the question in 
spite of herself. 

;< why indeed ! Partly, I suppose, be¬ 
cause I have a greater faculty for making ] 
a fool of myselt than most people ; partly 
because I am lonely, solitary, hungering 
and thirsting for affection and companion¬ 
ship of some sort. But pardon me, I 
forgot that my affairs possess no interest 
for you 1" 

“Yes, they do, a little. Sir Francis, your 
life has a history. I should like to know 
it,” she said, more gently than she had ever 
spoken to him before. 1 

“ Yes, my life has a history, and it is a 
sad one,” he replied, after a few moments’ 
consideration. 

“Not being unacquainted with misfor¬ 
tune myself, I can pity the. wretched,” she 
said, softly. “ I thought frdm the first that 
you were not happy 1 ” 

“ She is sorry for me, and that is Why she 
is so kind 1 I have wronged her,” Sir 
Francis thought, as he drew a little nearer. 
He could not resist the pleasure of being 
with her and talking confidently to her. 


“ My life has not been a very happy one, 
as you conjectured, but I have no doubt it 
was to agreat extent my own fault. Still, few 
men at thirty repeat the follies of twenty, 
few men rush blindly a second time into the 
same blunder; but I have done so. It 
must be a fatality 1 ” 

“Pardon me, Sir Francis, I don’t quite 
comprehend.” 

“ Listen, Madame, ten years ago I fell in 
love with a girl not in my own sphere of 
life, though 1 was not then master of Holm 
Hollow ; but she was very beautiful, and 
sweet, and gentle, though ignorant and 
uneducated. Still, I loved her and I 
married her. For a few brief weeks we 
were supremely happy, living in a little 
cottage by the seaside, dreaming the long 
delicious summer days away. My wife, 
though utterly illiterate, was never weary 
of hearing me read to her, and she showed 
great taste for learning. Of the ways 
of the world she was ignorant, un¬ 
acquainted even with the ordinary rules 
and usages of good society ; and before I 
could introduce her to the world I felt I 
must give her some training. She was 
young, eager, longing to see what the 
great world was like, and I think fretted a 
littleatthe seclusion we lived in ; so in order 
that she might have the benefit of the exam¬ 
ple and precept of a refined and cultivated 
woman, I wrote to my cousin Florence, 
confided my secret to her, and asked her 
advice and assistance. She came at once, 
and her verdict of my wife was very un¬ 
satisfactory. ‘ She is very lovely,’ she said, 
‘but totally ignorant. You must place 
her in a good school or family for a year 
or two before you can attempt to introduce 
her to the world. She would be only a dis¬ 
grace to you, and a perpetual misery to her¬ 
self, in her present state. She is young 
enough to go to school for two years, and 
old enough to profit by it.’ Florence was 
a .woman of the world, with plenty of 
common-sense, and. I saw the force of 
every word she sain, but Miriam did not. 
She clung to me and begged me not to 
send her away, promised to learn anything 
from me, and finally became sulky ana 
obstinate, two qualities I fancied Rad no 
place in her sweet, loving nature. How¬ 
ever, Florence was resolute, and made 
arrangements for placing her in a private 
family in Rouen, who took a few pupils. 
Her own sister had been finished there, 
and she knew the place was in every way 
suitable. So Miriam was sent there, 
Florence herself accompanying her and 
making all the arrangements. She was 
introduced as Miss Holm ; but of that I 
knew nothing till it was too late to undo it. 
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Now I think I was foolish, wrong even, to 
send her away ; for though her mind was a 
blank, I think I could have written almost 
anything there ; but I was very young, and 
had not the tact, patience, or knowledge 
requisite. I felt fearfully dull after 
Miriam’s departure, despite my cousin’s 
efforts to cheer me; and just then I was 
offered a diplomatic post at St. Peters¬ 
burg!), and accepted it. That, at least, 
would enable me to pass the time. I did 
not correspond with my wife except through 
Florence ; and for that also I blamed my¬ 
self bitterly; but it was Kismet! At the 
end of two years I returned to England 
and heard that Miriam had betrayed me. 
She had eloped from Rouen with the 
riding-master who gave her lessons, and 
died a few weeks after of scarlet fever. I 
was stunned, shocked, bewildered ; and but 
for Florence, I think I should have gone 
mad. A long illness followed, and when I 
was able to travel I sought out Miriam’s 
grave in Paris, and erected a tablet to her 
memory. Then I became a fugitive and a 
wanderer on the face of the earth ! ” 

“And Florence?” Madame Mariotto 
said breathlessly. “ Did she not continue 
to console you ? Did you not love her and 
ask her to be your wife ? 11 

“ Love her 1 No. Poor Florence 1” and 
a shadow of pain swept over his face. “ She 
is dead, Madame. Let her rest. For eight 
years I wandered over the world, meeting 
and admiring many women, loving none 
till I saw you ; but I need not dwell on 
that—enough that in a moment of weak¬ 
ness 1 made another fatal mistake, I asked 
a girl to be my wife with whom I have not 
a sentiment or idea in common, whose 
earthly ambition is bounded by bonnets 
and balls, tea and tennis. Such has been 
my life; and no human being has ever 
heard so much of it; but, like the Ancient 
Mariner, 1 felt to-day that I must tell my 
story to some one.!" 

“ It is very sad,” sh? said, in a strange 
voice, shading her face with her hand; 
“but, Sir Francis, did you really marry 
your first love? Was it not a sham, a 
delusion, a trick played on an ignorant 
country girl ? ” 

“ I most assuredly .married my wife 
legally. What have I ever done, Madame, 
that you should think so badly of me ? ” he 
said haughtily. 

. “Suppose, Sir Francis, that your wife 
were alive—that she did not die, as you 
imagined ? ” 

“I wish to Heaven she were, that I 
might ask her forgiveness, and tell her 
that I have tong since forgiven her." 

“But, Sir Francis, suppose you had 


nothing to forgive ? Suppose the story of 
elopement with a groom were false—merely 
trumped up to deceive you, and a tale of 
your faithlessness and a sham marriage 
trumped up to deceive her? Did you 
ever see a certificate of your wife’s death ?” 

“No ; but Florence was with her at the 
last. She showed me her grave,” Sir 
Francis replied, looking very much puzzled. 
“ Madame, you have aroused some very 
strange sensations, awakened very painful 
doubts—and hopes. Can you give me any 
clue to the mystery ? Can you—did you 
know my wife ? Is she alive ?" 

“Yes, Sir Francis, she is alive. I never 
met her ; but I know she is living. At the 
time she left Rouen she was fully per¬ 
suaded that you had deceived her ; later 
she learned that the marriage was legal in 
all respects except that you were both under 
age, and married without the consent of 
your parents, which in France makes a 
marriage void. Besides, she believed, or 
was given to understand, that you loved 
your cousin Florence Dacre, and wished to 
make her your wife.” 

“Treachery! treachery!” Sir Francis 
cried. “I never loved Florence, never 
loved any one but Miriam. Oh, if she had 
only trusted me ! ” 

“I think she must have had strong 
reasons for doubling,” Madame said gently. 
“ Do not blame her till you know all.” 

“ One word more, Madame—can you tell 
me where to look for my wife ? ” Sir Fran¬ 
cis said, rising. “ I have no heart, alas ! to 
give her, but home, and name, and care, 
and her* rightful place in society I can 
bestow. I thank you, Madame, for what 
you have told me. I can hardly realise it 
yet, but I thank you. I shall tell Miss 
Garnet the whole painful truth, and then 
set about finding Miriam. Good-bye, 
Madame Mariotto. Will you give me 
your hand this once ? " 

For a moment she hesitated, and then 
gave it him ; he raised it reverently to his 
lips, and still holding it, asked her pardon 
for the words he had spoken a few days 
before. “ I thought I was free to offer you 
myself, Madame. Forgive me. My love 
is yours, and I cannot recall it; but my 
duty belongs to another.” 

“We are both shackled, Sir Francis," 
she said, with an attempt at a smile; and 
then snatching, n way her hand, she said 
good-bye carelessly. Sir Francis bowed 
with his usual courtesy and left her, walk¬ 
ing through the woods towards the Hollow 
like a man of “sense forlorn.” Diana 
Mariotto watched him till he was out of 
sight, and then rose to her feet with a glad 
smile, and hastened home to Beech- 
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wood, scarcely able to comprehend the 
meaning of all Sir Francis had said to her. 
He was true after all, and she had be¬ 
lieved him false—loyal, and she had con¬ 
demned him as a traitor! He could 
not recall the love he had given her, but 
he was anxious and willing to make all 
possible reparation to his long-lost wife, 
the woman he believed for years to have 
foully wronged him—the woman who, in 
spite of all things, still retained a place in 
his heart. 

Very different were Sir Francis’s feelings 
as he wandered aimlessly through the 
woods, scarcely heeding whither he went, 
thinking of the dead and buried past, now 
so suddenly awakened. He was a very 
proud man, and the disgrace and misery 
of his early and unfortunate marriage had 
been almost more than he was able to bear. 
Now to have it recalled, the old wounds re¬ 
opened, and by the woman he loved, was a 
terrible shock ; and the more he thought 
it over the more perplexed and troubled he 
felt. With throbbing head and aching 
heart he threw himself under a tree, and 
tried to think the matter out to the end, 
and imagine what the result would be. 
First of all, he would have to tell Ernest 
and Madeline everything (for in no other 
way would he be able to explain the abrupt 
breaking off of his engagement with Katie 
Garnet) ; and that in itself was < a sore 
humiliation to a man of his temperament. 
Then another thing that troubled him still 
more was thepossible circumstances under 
which he might find his wife, and in how 
far she might meet his wishes. What had 
the years that passed done for her ? With 
him, looking back, they had passed lightly 
and pleasantly enough. Since his grand¬ 
father’s death not a single real trouble 
had befallen him till the day he met and 
loved Madame Mariotto ; but for the 
woman who bore his name, who had been 
so cruelly separated from him in her 
very youth, and thrown upon the world 
to fight the battle of life by herself, 
what had she done? How had she 
supported herself, what had been her 
history since she left Ftuen, and where 
should he begin to find her? For eight 
years she had been parted from him. She 
was young, beautiful, ignorant, inexperi¬ 
enced, poor, and friendless ; for her father 
and mother had been j>ut poor, plain 
country folks, who thought their only 
child’s marriage with the handsome young 
student a great step in life for her, and who 
would never think of seeking her out and 
helping her; and from what Sir Francis re¬ 
membered of his wife’s character he 
thought she would never return to them 
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alone and forsaken—heart-broken, too, for 
she had. loved him—of that he felt per¬ 
fectly convinced. 

But what had become of her ? What 
had been her fate, and above all, how did 
Madame Mariotto come to hear of her 
existence and learn her story ? The 

uestion was perplexing, irritating, mad- 

ening almost, for the only reasonable 
solution seemed to be that either in the 
way of business or through the kindly 
offices of charity Madame had become 
acquainted with his wife’s unhappy history, 
for she distinctly said she had never met 
her, nor was it to be supposed that she was 
likely to mix in the same sphere as 
Madame, despite the fact of her being 
Lady Holm, for was she not a deserted 
wife, utterly unprovided for ? 

On the other hand, if she had been poor 
and in want, why had she not applied to 
him ? She must have known he was rich 
and his own master, and that even had she 
sinned against him, he would still provide 
her with the necessities and comforts of life. 
But being innocentas Madame said she was, 
being wronged and slandered, why had not 
she come to him for protection and 
appealed to him to right her wrongs? 
That was the question which puzzled him 
most of all; and the only reasonable 
answer to it was because she believed him 
guilty, believed that he had cruelly wronged 
and deliberately deserted her; and with a 
pride equal to his own, she had held aloof, 
and refused to be indebted to him for any¬ 
thing. For that he admired and respected 
her, but he trembled as he thought of what 
her life had been, and asked himself 
whether she would be willing to return to 
him, and whether she was fit to be mistress 
of Holm Hollow. 

“ If she is not, I alone am to blame. In 
whatever condition or circumstances 1 find 
her it must make no difference to me. I 
teak her, child as she was, and promised 
to love, honour, and cherish her, and yet I 
allowed another to usurp my place. I 
trusted her to strangers, and they betrayed 
her and me; therefore, whatever has 
come of it, the fault is mine. I alone am 
responsible. She is my legal wifej and I 
shall give her her rightful place in the 
world; if she disgraces it and me, mine 
alone be the blame, on my shoulders fall 
the punishment. But the question is, Where 
am I to find her ? how am I to set about 
seeking her ? The only person who can 
help me is Madame Mariotto. I must 
see her again. 1 must entreat of her to 
help me to discover poor Miriam. Perhaps 
she may be kind to her; perhaps, who 
knows, but we may, through my long-lost 
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wife, become still better friends. I 
will dine at Beechwood to-night, and 
ask her to tell me where she last saw 
Miriam ; and now I must go home and 
have a rest, or I shall not be able to go 
out at all, for 1 feel as if 1 were going to 
be ill; the events of the last few days have 
been too much for me.” And as he slowly 
returned to the Hollow, still lost in thought, 
Sir Francis looked older and more worn 
than he had ever appeared before, and he 
seemed almost to stagger as he climbed 
slowly up the terrace, thinking as much of 
seeing Madame Mariotto once more as of 
the strange tidings she had that day brought 
him. 


CHAPTER VI. 

•* Oh, that ‘twere possible. 

After Jong grief and pain. 

To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again." 

“ VELYN, you were right and I 

jiTt was wron S with regard to Sir 
Francis,” Diana Mariotto said 
that evening, when she and her 
hostess were alone for a few minutes before 
dinner. “ 1 met him to-day, and somehow 
it all come out, that is, a part of it. I gave 
him to understand that his wife Was alive, 
he had been grossly deceived about her, 
and he is going to look for her. He pro¬ 
mised to tell that girl he asked to marry 
him, so you need have no more anxiety on 
that score; and if you will have me, I 
think I should like to remain a few days 
longer at Beechwood.” 

“ Surely, dear ; the longer you stay the 
better I shall like it—that is until you have 
to go home,” said Lady Evelyn. “But, 
Di, how did you manage to tell Sir Francis 
so much without telling him all ? Did he 
suspect nothing ? " 

“ No ; he seemed too dated and bewil¬ 
dered even to think; h* looked ill, too, and 
worn. I really felt almost sorry for him. 
His is a generous, magnanimous nature. 
Eve, he would not say one hard word of 
Florence Dacre, though she ruined the 
happiness of his life.” 

“ No ; and he would not say a hard word 
of you either, though you have continued 
what Florence commenced. I told you 
all along, Di, that I was sure of. Sir 
Francis was more sinned against than 
sinning,” Lady Evelyn cried. “Oh, 
my dearest, it will, it must ail come right 
now.” 

Diana smiled slightly, and then they 
went downstairs together. There was a 
large dinner-party, to which Sir Francis 


had been invited, and Madame Mariotto 
glanced round the drawing-room to see if 
he had arrived. As he was not there she 
walked to one of the windows and stood 
looking out, perhaps to watch the 
arrival of half - a-dozen grey - coated 
warriors returning from the slaughter of 
the grouse. 

Never had she looked so beautiful, Lady 
Evelyn thought, as on that evening. She 
was simply dressed, a creamy white muslin 
robe with some tea roses at the neck and 
in her hair; but there was a new, strange 
light in her glorious eyes, and a wonderful 
radiant softness in her face. She was 
kinder, too, and gentler to every one; and 
Lord Lucerne took heart of grace once 
more (for Jack hadpersuaded him to remain, 
and the news of Sir Francis’s engagement 
to Katie Garnet had revived him wonder¬ 
fully) ; and after dinner he begged of her to 
sing, and for a wonder she consented. Sir 
Francis had arrived late with Ernest; 
and he watched Lucerne enviously as he 
led Madame to the piano and began 
turning over some music. But she 
always preferred to sing from memory, 
and began at once without even pausing to 
consider— 

“ Love laid his sleepless bead 
. On a thorny rosy bed ; 

And his eyes with tears were red, 

'And pale his lips as the dead. 

" And fear and sorrow and scorn 
Kept watch by his lips forlorn. 

Till the night was overworn 

And the world was merry with morn. 

“And joy came up with the day 
And kissed Love’s lips as he lay. 

And the watchers ghostly and grey 
Sped from his pillow away. 

" And his eyes as the dawn grew bright. 
And his lips waxed ruddy as light. 

Sorrow may reign for a night. 

But day will bring back delight.’* 

Sir Francis listened with closed eyes 
and throbbing heart. Was the song meant 
for him as a prophecy of joy to come ? He 
would take it as an omen of that; and 
with the last notes ringing in his ears, he 
took his departure, excusing himself to 
Lady Evelyn on the plea of a bad head¬ 
ache. He felt unable to speak to Madame 
that night. He would defer it till the 
morrow. 

Next day Che of the servants from 
the Hollow rode over to Beechwood with a 
note for Lady Evelyn. It was from the 
Vicar, saying that Sir Francis was very ill. 
Madeline had gone with Katie to Bath, and 
Mr. Holm wanted to know if Lady Evelyn 
could send him a trustworthy nurse, as all 
the Vicarage servants were too young and 
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inexperienced to be of much use, and the 
housekeeper at the Hollow was laid up with 
rheumatism. 

“ Tell Mr. Holm one of us will be over 
directly,” Madame Mariotto said when she 
heard the contents of the note ; then when 
the servant had left the room she turned to 
Evelyn, “ Order the carriage for me, dear, 
I am going to nurse him ! ” 

“You 1” Lady Evelyn cried, “Why, what 
has come over you, Diana! You are not 
strong enough; and, besides, you know 
nothing whatever of nursing. Let me 
send Minchin, she is a sensible, re¬ 
liable woman. You are not fit for such 
work, Di! ” 

“ Oh, yes, I am. I must go, Eve, for I 
believe I am in a great measure responsible 
for his illness." 

“ So do I,” Lady Evelyn said promptly, 
“ You really have behaved shamefully to 
the poor fellow ! ” 

“ Well, I will make upfor it. I have been 
too hard, perhaps; and though 1 have had 
my revenge, it was not nearly so sweet as I 
fancied. He did look fearfully ill last 
evening; but it is more mental than 
physical, and I possess the elixir to set him 
right. Mason,” to her maid, who, at that 
moment entered the room, “ pack me up 
some things, morning wrappers and plain 
gowns, and come with me over to Holm 
Hollow—Sir Francis Holm is ill and I am 
going to nurse him 1 ” 

If Madame had said “ Pack me a valise, 

I am going to the North Pole or the Fiji 
Islands,” Mason would have expressed no 
surprise, so she proceeded to do as she was 
commanded, and an hour after Diana was 
at the Hollow, explaining her intentions to 
Ernest. 

“ It is really good of you,” he said kindly; 
“but I am afraid, Madame, you do not 
realise what you have undertaken—the task, 

I am certain, will be beyond your strength. 
Frank, poor fellow, is dangerously ill, and 
will require the most careful watching. I 
have telegraphed to town for Dr. Granby, 
and asked him to send a trained nurse from 
one of the institutes.” 

“ I am sorry you have done that, because 
I have something to tell Sir Francis that I 
am certain will do him good. He has some¬ 
thing on his mind that he is anxious about, 
and I can relieve his suspense, if you will 
let me see him, Mr. Holm*". 

“ But, dear Madame, he is in a raging 
fever 1 " the Vicar replied. “ He does not 
know any one, and talks incessantly in the 
wildest way. He would not understand one 
word you said to him.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?* she cried, sud- , 
denly losing all self-possession. “ It is my | 


fault, Mr. Holm, every bit of it," and 
then she told him the whole story, keep¬ 
ing back nothing, sparing herself in no 
way. When she finished, Ernest looked 
very grave. 

“ You have certainly been ratherhard on 
poor Frank,” he said; “but from your 
point of view you had reason. No 
wonder, though, the poor fellow has 
broken down under such an accumulation 
of trouble." 

“ But you will let me go to him now ? " 
she pleaded. “ You will let me nurse him ? ” 
and Ernest felt that he had no right to 
prevent her. Earnestly he longed for 
Madeline’s return ; she would know 
much better how to act in such an 
emergency. 

When the great London physician arrived 
he said that Sir Francis was suffering from 
brain-fever, and looked rather grave ; but 
at that stage of the malady he could say 
nothing—it would be days before the 
crisis would be reached, but good nurs¬ 
ing, good constitution, &c., would do 
wonders. 

Madame was constantly in the sick-room, 
and Sir Francis’s incessant ravings were a 
terrible reproach to her. His thoughts had 
gone back to the past, and he often thought 
he was in the little cottage by the 
seaside, where he had lived with his 
young wife; then her own name was 
mixed up with Miriam’s and Florence’s ; 
he was asking her forgiveness for some 
offence. 

Day after day dragged wearily by, and 
Lady Evelyn and Madeline fancied Diana 
would be ill herself, for she never left Sir 
Francis’s side. His ravings had ceased, 
but he lay in a state of utter unconscious¬ 
ness, moaning feebly at intervals ; and the 
doctors shook their heads and declared he 
was sinking fast and nothing could be done. 
Only Madame refused to give up hope, 
refused to leave him, and at last one morn¬ 
ing, in that sad hounbefore the dawn “when 
sick men die,” he opened his eyes slowly 
and saw her bending over him, and knew 
her. Feebly he tried ' to whisper her 
name; but she laid a finger gently on his 
lip. 

“ Dear, you must not speak, you 
have been very ill, and must be care¬ 
ful.” 

‘Diana!” he'said faintly, “or her 
spirit ? ” 

“ No, darling, neither; but Miriam Holm, 
your wife,” she whispered, her tears drop- 
ping slowly on his thin hands ; and as his 
poor weak brain took in the sense of her 
words slowly, a great restfulness crept into 
his face. 
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“ My wife!" he murmured. “ I see it 
all now,” and then, with a deep sigh, he 
fell asleep and was saved. 

Very slowly he recovered strength, for he 
had been very near the confines of the 
“undiscovered country.” Like a little 
child he had to be nursed back to strength. 
Sometimes it seemed as if he was quite 
content to lie still and be waited on 
tenderly by Miriam, Madame Mariotto no 
longer. 

The general impression was that Sir 
Francis had been married to Madame 
when he thought he was going to die, and 
that his cousin had performed the cere¬ 
mony ; and the Vicar and Madeline agreed 
that it was as well to let the impression 
remain. The servants all called Miriam 
“ my lady,” and looked to her for orders ; 
and when Sir Francis grew strong enough 
to talk over the matter he agreed that there 
was no need to enter into explanations 
and disclose the details of his early 
marriage. 

“ However, Ernest, if you like, if it will 
be more satisfactory to your conscience, I 
will get a licence and marry Miriam over 
again. You shall perform the ceremony 
here,” he said ; and Lady Evelyn and J ack 
Westwater, whom they consulted, thought 
that perhaps it would be as well, and save 
possible complications in the future, as 
there might be some little difficulty 
in procuring evidence of the first 
marriage. 

As soon as Sir Francis was able to travel 
they went abroad, promising if he was 
better to be back to the Hollow for 
Christmas: but they found their villa on 
the shores of the Gulf of Genoa so pleasant, 
and were so supremely happy in each 
other’s society, “ the world forgetting, by 
the world fbrgot,” that they resolved to 
postpone their return till the spring. It 
seemed a pity to exchange the genial 
warmth and beauty that surrounded them 
for the bleak, barren glbom of an English 
winter. 

But in “ the greenest growth of the May¬ 
time,” when the woods were full of leaf, and 
bloom, and perfume, and the birds 
singing joyously, Sir Francis and Lady 
Holm returned to the Hollow. It was no 
quiet return this time, but a triumphal 
entry. 

All the way from the railway sta¬ 
tion the road was lined with villagers ; 
it seemed as if all Cloverfield had turned 
out to greet Sir Francis and his bride, and 
as they smiled and nodded from their open 


carriage, no one could help noticing what 
a handsome pair they were. Those who 
knew them personally were amazed at the 
improvement in both. Sir Francis had 
never looked so young and happy in his 
life, and Miriam was, if possible, far more 
beautiful than ever. The one charm she 
had lacked, the restful peace of happy love, 
now shone in her eyes and illumined all her 
features. 

At the Hollow, Jack Westwater, Lord 
Lucerne, and Ernest were standing on the 
terrace waiting to greet them, and 
Madeline and Lady Evelyn were just 
inside the door, tears and smiles chas¬ 
ing each other on their faces, as they 
each in turn clasped Lady Holm in a fond 
embrace. 

“ Welcome, dearest Miriam, welcome 1” 
Lady Evelyn cried. “ Welcome home at 
last; I told you it would all come out right 
in the end, and you see I was a true 
prophetess 1 ” 

“ Yes, dearest Eve, you were right and 
I was wrong ; but Frank has forgiven 
me, and you must do so too,’’ and that 
was the only allusion ever made to the 
past. 

But Lady Holm and Lady Evelyn are 
still dear, close friends, and Miriam never 
forgets that it was through Lady Evelyn’s 
kindness and wisdom she was persuaded 
to forget her wild, wicked desire for re¬ 
venge, and learn how much more sweet and 
blessed it is to forgive. 

Sir Francis and his wife are both per¬ 
fectly and supremely happy ; and though 
they sometimes mourn tire years that 
divided them, and the cruel circumstances 
that sent them apart, both feel that they 
have not lived in vain. 

“ If I had not been thrown on the world 
to fight my own battle, the world would 
never have heard of me,” said Miriam one 
day ; “ and then, Frank, though you might 
have continued to love me, you never 
would have been so proud of me as you 
say you are, and certainly necessity alone 
could have compelled me to cultivate my 
talents as I have done. Beauty might win 
your heart, Frank, but I wonder if it would 
have kept it ? ” 

“Something has kept it, darling,” he 
replied, looking at her with proud admira¬ 
tion. And in the perfect companionship 
and sympathy ©f*taste that now exists be¬ 
tween them, he feels that the years of their 
separation were not lost, and what he once 
thought a bitter and grievous trial was 
indeed a blessing in disguise. 

Paul Denham. 


the END. 
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Helena's Return Home. 

Reminiscences of Netley Abbey. 

Reflections on Rural Scenes. 

ELENA has now returned home, 
and for the first two days has been 
busy with her notes', in order to 
satisfy everybody that she had 
learned something from Miss Ken’s in¬ 
structions. She had been for a trip on the 
water, and she had seen the Isle of Wight 
from a distance, and the very name of it, 
she declared, brought pleasing recollections 
to her mind. 

“Well, tell us the recollections,” said 
Uncle William, who had taken a cosy 
seat in the parlour. 

“ Reminiscences of refreshing sea- 
breezes and picnics, of pleasant rambles 
near Southampton, and a dream of 
that beautiful Isle of Wight which every 
one talks about, as containing both the 
picturesque and the sublime in a narrow 
limit, and theever-varying nature of scenery. 
We went to the New Forest, it is true, twice, 
and I would not have missed the stupendous 
magnitude, and for the nonce the pleasure 
of lying underneath the wide-spreading 
branches of forest trees is delightful; but 
soon trees, nothing but trees, and partial 
darkness, become monotonous, and unless 
you had a merry party with you, I think it 
would conduce to melancholy ; but in the 
Isle of Wight you can walk in the midst of 
wild flowers, you can go through pretty 
shrubberies, sure of coming out soon on the 
other side, you can ascend hills high enough 
to see the vessels passing up and down the 
channel, the beautiful yachts, the mighty 
steamers, and the full-masted vessels ; then 
you can walk down to the sea-coast, bathe, 
or sit and watch the merry waves ; for a 
friend we met at Southampton declared 
everything appeared merry in the Isle of 
Wight, Nature seemed to smile on all, and 
peace and happiness to reign around. Some 
pretty lines this lady taught me, which 
commence thus:— 

1 The Garden Isle, 
Where Nature has her charms, combined 
With grove, and stream, and valley joined ; 
Where glen, and rook, and mountain high 
Are blent in strangest harmony.' ” 

“ You speak with enthusiasm of a place 
you have only viewed from a distance, and 
have nothing to tell us about what you 
really did see. For instance, you did not 
seem very enthusiastic about Netley 
Abbey,” observed Uncle William. 

“ 1 did not care much about the ruins, 
but I am glad I saw them ; Aunt Ken has 
taken some sketches of the scenery around, 
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which is lovely. But you remind me ot 
Judith, who, when we were sitting down 
near the ruins, said in her sarcastic way : 

‘ Well, Aunt Ken, we have seen Netley 
Abbey, and I feel like the Englishman who 
saw the Falls of Niagara from a distance, 
and then packed up his portmanteau and 
returned home, saying, “ I have seen Nia¬ 
gara and this is the Netley Abbey that 
Horace Walpole and the poet Gray have 
pictured so gloriously 1 ’ 

“ 1 You are too bad,’ was the reply. * It 
is not the ruins that they so much lauded 
as the beautiful landscape. You now see 
before you Nature in her brightest and 
best clothing, and the ruins lie here, in 
contrast to the efforts of every plant, shrub, 
and tree, to exhibit their beauties to your 
view. A sketch of these ruins would not 
please the eye of our home friends, but if 
we could sketch the hill and dale, wood 
and water we see around us, what a 
delightful picture it would make! It 
reminds me of some obscure poet who in 
my younger days wrote some lines sugges¬ 
tive of rural scenes and peaceful nature, 
and I remember he commences by envy¬ 
ing the birds, and says :— 

“ I would that I were that green linnet, 

And I had my apple-tree too ; 

I'd sit all the sunny day in it. 

With nothing but singing to do." 

He has to return to hard labour, and he 
engages some one to procure him a bird 
similar to that he heard singing in the 
tree, and concludes by referring to the fact 
that he took the bird to his home and 
petted him as the reminder of beautiful 
scefiery ; and he concludes thus :— 

• 

" He sings the same song, but it pleases not now : 

I dill not bring home the river and sky : 

He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye." 

And if you are a real lover of Nature, as 
I am, you will ever remember this beauti¬ 
ful landscape, and perhaps forget the 
ruins.’ I am sure I shall remember the 
beautiful rural scene, and perhaps quite 
1 forget the ruins, as aunt suggested,” added 
Helena. 

“ Yet,” replied Uncle William, “people 
go hundreds of miles to see these relics, 
not so much to discover beauty of archi¬ 
tecture, or even designs that may be adapted 
for modern purposes, but to really verify 
history. Old books, wri tten more than three 
centuries ago, tell you how the monks ex¬ 
isted here, and they tell of the- refectory, 
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the dormitories, the chapels, &c. Well, 
you go and see them, and you are sure that 
what has been written is true. Thus in vari¬ 
ous parts of the world there is much to verify 
the truths of the Bible, though sceptics like 
to sneer at these truths ; but there they are 
revealed to the view of any one who chooses 
to search for information." 

“ Why, uncle, you are getting as good a 
moraliser as Aunt Ken,” observed Helena. 

“ No, only in her absence I thought I 
would take up the cudgels; but if I had all 
of you here I should very soon have to 
drop them,” was the reply. “But,” he 
continued, “you had unmistakable evi¬ 
dence of William Rufus’s death by the sur¬ 
roundings you saw. Tell me a little more 
about that.” 

“ Well,you know,” said Helena, “the old 
stone is encased in iron, and looks more 
like a monument. I had to take down for 
aunt’s_ satisfaction the inscriptions, a copy 
of which I have with me, and I will read it 
to you, if you please.” 

Uncle William gladly accepted this new 
evidence. Helena read as follows : 

“ On the first side—‘ Here stood the 
oak tree on which an arrow, shot by Sir 
Walter Tyrrel at a stag, glanced and 
struck King William II. (surnamed 
Rufus) in the breast, of which he in¬ 
stantly died on the 28 th day of August, 
anno 1 too.’ ‘ This spot was visited by 
King George and Queen Charlotte, June 
27 th, 1789 / 

“Second side—‘King William II. being 
slain as before related, was laid in a cart 
belonging to one Purkess, and drawn from 
hence to Winchester, and buried in the 
Cathedral Church of that city.’ 

“ Third side—‘ That where an event so 
n-.emorable had happened might not be 
hereafter unknown, this stone was set up by 
Lord Delaware, who had seen the tree grow¬ 
ing in this place, anno 1745 . This stone 
was repaired by John Richard, Earl of 
Delaware, anno 1789 .’ 

“Fourth side—‘This stone having been 
much mutilated, and the inscriptions on 
the three sides defaced, the more durable 
memorial, with the original inscription, 
was erected in the. year 1841 by William 
Sturges Bourne, warden.’ ” 

“ This I consider very important evidence 
of the truth of history, and I shall ask you 
to give me a copy of it,” replied Uncle 
William. 

“ Well, I think I am acting a very impor¬ 
tant part this evening, I am actually giving 
instruction ; but I am doing my best to re¬ 
present Aunt Ken for this week, and I am 
anxious for the post that will convey to me 
all the pleasures my cousins are having in 
the Isle of Wight. When they return we 


shall go over and over again the same 
ground, and thus our visit will always give 
us food for conversation.” 

“ Did you see any fine ships in South¬ 
ampton Harbour, or any foreign yachts ? ” 
asked Uncle William. 

“Ob, yes,” responded Helena, “any 
quantity ; but this reminds me of a ques¬ 
tion asked Aunt Ken on your account 
when the weather kept us prisoners. You 
know young girls have not very reflective 
minds, and you know what it is looking 
through the windows on a wet day anxious 
to catch something to divert your attention, 
and suddenly Annie cried out, ‘ Look, 
aunt, at those funny boats passing swiftly 
over the sea. What are they ? ’ 

“ ‘ They belong to the Trinity House, and 
are doubtless pressing upon some vessel for 
the dues.’ 

“‘Yes, that reminds me,’ said Annie, 
‘ that Uncle William told us to ask you why 
that great nautical institution near the 
Tower got to be named the ‘ Trinity 
House.’ 

“ ‘ That he ought to have known better 
than me ; but I may say that our Saxon 
ancestors appear to have had faith in the 
power of demons to raise a tempest, and 
equal faith that the name of the Holy 
Trinity, with prayer, would allay it; there¬ 
fore the blessings of the priests were given 
on the boats, and when the sailors required 
their services they went to what they 
termed the Trinity House for them. Beda 
tells us : “ Germanus, the bishop, sailed 
into Britain with Lupus, and first quelled 
the tempest of the sea, and afterwards that 
of the Pelagians, a.d. 429 . The demons 
who had possession of England at that 
time did what princes of the power of the 
air might very naturally be expected to do 
— raised storms and darkened the sky 
with clouds. The sails could not bear the 
fury of the winds, the sailor’s skill was 
forced to give way, and the ship, over¬ 
powered by the waves, was ready to sink. 
The bishop, with the name of the Trinity 
and some drops of water, stilled the tem¬ 
pest, and he and his companions pro¬ 
ceeded on their voyage, and soon enjoyed 
the quiet of the wished-for shore.” Now 
Beda gives us this in his “ Ecclesiastical 
History,” and though written in Latin, it 
explains thq, .fact that the early English 
were very superstitious.’ ” 

“I am really very much obliged for this 
information,” replied Uncle William, “for 
I have very often been puzzled at the origin 
of the term. I always knew they were very 
exclusive as a body, and I wondered 
whether Trinity in this sense meant a trio 
who kept' matters to themselves as closely 
as the afiairs of the British Cabinet” 
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PRINCESS WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA. 


■XJtX«AT h EN the newspapers announced 
in May, 1882, that a great- 
grandchild of the Queen of 
England was born, it was 
generally believed this was the first of 
a third generation proceeding from Her 
Majesty. Such, however, was not.the case, 
for the eldest daughter of the Crown 
Princess of Germany, better known to us 
as the Princess Royal, was married in 
February, 1878, to Prince Bernard, Here¬ 
ditary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen, and in 
1879 she had a daughter who was after¬ 
wards christened Feodora Victoria, and 
became the first of Queen Victoria’s great¬ 
grandchildren. The Queen’s eldest grand¬ 
son, Prince Frederick William Victor 
Albert, the eldest son of the Crown Prince 
of Germany, married in February, 1881, 
Augusta Victoria Amelia Louise Maria 
Constance, eldest daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg; and a very grand wed¬ 
ding it was, too ; and since her marriage 
this royal lady has ever maintained that 
popularity which the nation entertained on 
her first introduction into Prussia. 

Since the triumphal entry of the German 
troops after the victories of their last great 
campaign in 1871, Berlin never presented 
such a sight as it did on this wedding-day ; 
and surely the bringing home of a Royal 
Prussian bride was quite as important an 
event as the victorious return of a Prussian 
army. The inhabitants of the capital re¬ 
solved to celebrate the event with becom¬ 
ing splendour. When the quiet citizens 
woke on the wedding morning they found 
their streets transformed as if by magic 
into bowers of evergreens and fluttering 
flags. All down the line of route, from the 
.Belle .Vue Mansion on the bank of the 
Spree, which was set apart for the Prin¬ 
cess’s accommodation, to the old Schloss, 
or Castle, where Her Highness was pub¬ 
licly received in State by the Imperial 
Court, there was such an array of bunting, 
coats of arms, flowers, and artistic devices 
as had perhaps never been witnessed 
before. 

At the time of the marriage the Royal 
bridegroom was just twenty-one, and his 
bride three months his junior. Great care 
had been taken with the education of the 
Princess, and it is well krfbwn that her 
noble father took a deep interest in the 
development of his children’s characters and 
abilities. For many years an English 
lady possessing great accomplishments 
superintended the Princess’s education; 
and it is said that her pupil eventually 
spoke the English language as fluently as 
her instructress. The Princesa Augusta 


Victoria is tall and elegant, and has a cer¬ 
tain stateliness of manner which is softened 
by great kindness and courteousness in 
her address. Her Royal Highness is what 
may be termed a blonde, with a fair com¬ 
plexion, and has very expressive blue eyes. 
As to Prince William, he is certainly not 
so tall, and does not look so vigorous and 
robust as his princely father did at his age j 
but still the physical type of his paternal 
ancestors undoubtedly predominates in 
him too. Apart from the face, which re¬ 
sembles his father’s in profile, Prince Wil¬ 
liam has inherited the proverbial large 
hand of the Hohenzollerns, which palmistry 
has sought to connect with their remark¬ 
able achievements in the sphere of con¬ 
quest from the days when Conrad fought 
his way into the favour of Kaiser Red 
Beard and the Wardership of Niirenberg, 
Castle, on till the forcible annexation by 
his twenty-third lineal descendant of 
Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Frankfort, Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein, and Alsace-Lorraine. A good 
story is told in Germany concerning the 
Prince. When an infant nine months old 
he was presented by his father to an as¬ 
semblage of Berlin citizens, one of whom 
facetiously took out his watch and held it 
close to the Royal infant’s ear. The latter, 
however, less amused by its ticking than 
attracted by its jewelled brilliancy, clutched 
the chronometer with his tiny fist, and. 
kept a very tight grip of it too. “ Ah, see,” 
said his princely father, smiling. “ What¬ 
ever a Hohenzollern once gets into his 
grasp he never lets go, if he can help it.” 

It would be difficult to find a match any¬ 
where for his Royal mother, the Queen of 
England’s daughter, in respect to varied 
intellectual accomplishments; and the 
Crown Prince too, his illustrious father, is 
admired for his manliness, good sense, his 
pacific nature, his noble simplicity, his 
straightforwardness, and his winning bon¬ 
homie; but while inheriting to some extent 
the particular graces of both his parents, 
it would be perhaps nearer the mark to say 
that in the general tendency and constitu¬ 
tion of his mind the young prince {tears 
more resemblance to his Imperial grand¬ 
father than to any other of his less remote 
ancestors. 

It may be said that English tastes pre¬ 
vail now in most of the German Courts, 
and that in every succeeding year the 
apparent natural love for England becomes 
stronger, and it is possible these domestic 
associations may tend to strengthen the 
bond of friendship between the two nations. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the 
grand scenes of betrothal and marriage 
that German celebrities pass -through; 
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but let us take a brief glance at the con¬ 
cluding ceremony when Prince and 
Princess William of Prussia were wedded 
on Sunday, the 27th of February, 1881. 
Receiving the bridal pair at the entrance 
to the chapel, the Cathedral clergy con¬ 
ducted them to the altar, and took their 
stand themselves beside it until the 
gorgeous train had all entered and become 
seated. Then Dr. Kogel, the chief Court 
chaplain, commenced delivering a short 
address in a firm and earnest voice. He 
referred to the double wedding three years 
ago, to the confirmation of Prince Henry 
before he went to sea, and to the golden 
festival of the Emperor’s wedded life, which 
had all been celebrated there. Then he 
referred to the earthly hopes which were 
centred in the bridal pair, to the interest 
taken in their union by the Queen of 
England and other European sovereigns, 
andtothe joy and confidence with which the 
event was .regarded in all Germany, but 
particularly in Schleswig-Holstein- At the 
close Dr. Kogel stepped forward to meet 
the Prince and Princess, who advanced 
and joined hands ; in response to the usual 
questions Prince William answered clearly 
and confidently, but the Princess’s voice 
seemed to tremble. Rings were then ex¬ 
changed, and at this moment a signal was 
conveyed to the garden space in front, and 
simultaneously the chapel shook with the 
thunder of cannon proclaiming to all the 
city that the solemn act was over. Again 
and again did the artillery peal, and the 
sound appeared quite in harmony with the 
■“Hallelujahs” of the choir and organ 
which burst forth as soon as the clergyman 
had pronounced the Benediction, and con¬ 
tinued until Prince William had quitted 
the castle with his wedded wife. 

The religious ceremony being over, the 
Emperor and Empress, the Crown Prince 
and Princess, followed by all their Court 
and guests, went from the chapel in State 
into the Gold, or Drap-d’or, Chamber, to 
present their congratulations to the newly 
married pair, and then away to the White 
Salon, blazing with crystal chandeliers, in 
order to hold high court, and receive the 
obeisance from the magnates left behind in 
the chapel, who marshalled themselves 
and filed past the throne, and paid their 
homage at the feet of their majesties and 
the wedded pair. For two hours these 
various high ceremonies were carried on, and 
theBrideandbridegroom had to receive con¬ 
gratulations. Nor was this all, they had to 
take the front rank in the several festivi¬ 
ties during the night. It was wonderful 
how that beautiful though slight frame 
endured all this fatigue, but the PritKess 
bore up. surprisingly, with a gracious .smile 
for every one. 


It has been reported that the Royal 
pair are accounted so happy that were they 1 
in a humble sphere in England they could ■ 
have laid claim to the Flitch of Bacon at 
Dunmow. Fourteen months after marriage 
a daughter was born to them, which made 1 
the second great-grandchild of the Queen. 
To persons in high authority in Germany 
the sex of the child was a disappointment,, 
as they like to see the direct line of the 
throne for several generations substantiated; 
but inasmuch as this little girl’s great¬ 
grandfather on the paternal side, the 
Emperor William, was hale and hearty 
when she was born, though eighty-five 
years of age, that her grandfather, next in 
succession to the throne, was only a little 
over fifty, and her lather just twenty-three, 
if it had chanced to be a son and heir he 
would, in all human probability, have had 
to wait very long before he could wear the 
crown. 

It matters not, however ; the Imperial 
power of Prussia is great, she has amal¬ 
gamated within a few years lesser states, 
so as to make a united Germany, which 
all add to the revenue of the Imperial 
Crown; and the Emperor of Germany 
ranks as the leading power of Europe. 
The English social relationship which has 
been established certainly assists materially 
in diplomatic arrangements ; and so long 
as England and Germany are united, the 
two nations can fear no foreign foe. This 
necessarily causes English people to take 
a deep interest in the domestic matters of 
Germany ; and however remote from the 
throne the little Princess just born may be, 
a natural question arises whether she will 
be brought up with a love and respect for 
England, or will she fall into adversaries’ 
hands who will poison her mind against 
Germany’s best friend. Many of us may 
not live to see it; but perhaps this great¬ 
grandchild of the Emperor of Germany, 
whose grandmother is a daughter of the 
Queen of England, may marry in twenty 
years’ time one of England’s bitterest foes ; 
and then the power of woman may prevail, 
and she may claim that the parents who 
gaveherbirth loved and respected England. 
We are sure that Prince William, like his 
father and his mother, like his grandfather 
and his grandmother, love the English 
people ; and we know that the daughter of 
the grand v&uke of Schleswig-Holslein- 
Sondcrburg-Augustenburg has a real affec¬ 
tion/or Queen Victoria, and that the late 
Prince Consort’s name is as highly res¬ 
pected in that German state as it is in 
England. Therefore this union of the 
Prince and his bride was popular in this 
country, and the birth of a daughter was 
accepte^’as an event likely to be followed 
by an hAlr to the crown. 



‘BONNIE J)UNDEE, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE LOVE THAT ENDURED,” "A MONTH’S ROMANCE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 



CALLED her “Bon- 
nie Dundee ” the 
hgjjft first time I ever saw 
LSI her. Seas roll be- 
'Mf tween us now, and I 
shall never see her 
lovely face again upon 
this side of eternity ; but 
' fondly cherish the memory 
of that dull November day when 
she came through the gloom and 
darkness of a London fog to 
gladden my home for a lew brief 
years, and then, alas ! to cast a 
shadow over it which neither 
time nor distance can ever 
banish. 

Her name wasEulalie Dundee. 
Her mother and I had been 
friends at school twenty years 
before. When she married 


Ensign Dundee, and sailed with 
him to the distant East, we ex¬ 
changed no vows of eternal 
fidelity—it was not necessary. 
Our friendship was not of the 
usual school-girl description, 
which in sine cases out of ten is 


discarded with our French and German exercises, when we merge into young lady¬ 
hood, and begin to consider what effect may be produced by our first appearance in a 
ball-room. As long as we lived Kate Dundee and I would love each other with that 
strong, undying affection which women sometimes bear to one another. 

She had been in India seven years when she died rather suddenly, leaving her 
husband with an infant daughter, barely two years old, and the mamory of a happiness 
which could never be lived over again. In the years that followed I seldom heard 
from, or of, Captain Dundee ; but the accounts I did receive were always favourable. 

I had married three years after Mrs. Dundee’s death—just in time to escape 
becoming an old maid, hfy husband, Mr. Mercier, was a man of substance, ancj his 
name was great on ’Change. He lived in a handsome house in Queen’s Gate, when 
he was not at his country-seat in Hertfordshire, f ; He had been a widower’for two years 
' when I met him and his little son one summer in Brighton; and after a short 
acquaintance we agreed toJake each other for better add for worse 

I never had a child of my»own to call me mother ; but had I been blessed with a 
dozen, not one of them could'ever have supplanted Henry Mercier in my affections.. 
Brave, manly, sunny Henry I I can hear him yet as he used to come leaping and 
bounding along, boy-fashion, whistling some popular street melody until he reached 
the drawing-room door, when he would assume a preternatural gravity, and enter with 
decorum ; for his father was a stern, austere man, whose own boyhood, if he really 
ever had any such careless, happy time, had been buried in one of Oblivion’s deepest 
graves for forty years. 


vou 15. 314. 
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I repeat that I heard nothing directly 
from Captain Dundee for many years, 
and I had almost forgotten him, when, 
one day, a letter edged with black and 
bearing strange Indian postmarks was 
handed to me. We (that is, Henry and 
1 ), were at Busking Hall at the time. 

I was sitting out upon the terrace. 
It was the month of August, and 
everything around—the trees, the flowers, 
the very grass beneath our ieet—seemed 
brighter and more beautiful than in bygone 
summers. I had been gazing dreamily 
upon Nature’s fair open face, and marvel¬ 
ling at its beauty, and wondeiing how 
my husband could bear to put it all 
away from him six days every week 
and immure himself in his dark, dingy 
office in Mincing Lane. 

My reverie was interrupted by a footman 
bringing me the letter before mentioned. 
It was signed “ Charles Dunbar," and bore 
a message from the grave. General 
Dundee was dead! He had died of fever 
at a distant outpost. Before he passed 
the boundary which separates our world 
from that mysterious one of which we 
know so little, he had told his daughter 
what he wished her to do when she should 
be left alone. She was to go to England 
and ask her mother’s early friend to give 
her a home, and love her for the sake of 
those who were gone. She was amply 
provided for so far as means were con¬ 
cerned ; her father had left her fifty 
thousand pounds, and almost as much 
again in jewels ; but she had neither kith 
nor kin, nor any one to whose sympathy she 
could lay claim, save mine and my 
husband’s. The writer proceeded to say 
that Miss Dundee was then visiting his 
wife in Simla. Mrs. Dunbar was very fond 
of her, and would gladly have kept her 
altogether; but General Dundee’s dying 
wishes could not be set aside. With my 
permission, which she would wait for, she 
purposed leaving India in the beginning of 
October, arriving in London some time in 
November. 

The suddenness of the news over¬ 
powered me ; and sitting there in the warm 
August sunshine, I covered my face with 
my hands, and wept bitterly; but a quick, 
light step came along the terrace crunch¬ 
ing the gravel, and a pair of strong young 
arms were softly wound about my neck. 

“What! crying, mother? What on earth 
is the matter ? Has anything happened to 
anybody ? ” 

For answer, I silently handed him 
Captain Dunbaj’s letter. He read it care¬ 
fully to the enll thin replacing it in the 
envelope, said, "Of course she must come. 
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We shall do all we can to make her feel at 
home with us, and happy.” 

‘‘But your father, Henry?” I asked 
hesitatingly. " What about him ?” 

“ Hewill not object; he cannot possibly. 
Why, she brings the best of recommenda¬ 
tions in his eyes with her—fifty thousand 
pounds. Even if she were poor, I don’t 
think he would grudge her a home : he has 
his good points, and is considered liberal.” 

“And you, Henry ?” 

“ If she is a jolly girl I shall be very 
jlad ; if she is a painted doll of a thing I’ll 
give her a wide berth, that’s all. Wbat a 
pretty name Eulalie is ! How old is she, 
mother ?” 

“ She must be seventeen. How the years 
speed on ! I have never thought of her as 
grown-up. I have always pictured her a 
fair-haired little creature in short dresses.” 

“Just three years younger than I am 1 A 
young lady will brighten up the place im¬ 
mensely. I wish she were here already. 
You will have to go up to town to meet 
her. Welcoming young ladies to his 
domestic circle is scarcely in my father’s 
line. This is the 2ist of August. She 
can't be here for more than two months 
yet. We’ve plenty of time to get accus¬ 
tomed to the idea before she arrives. Take 
a turn round the garden with me, and we 
can talk it over and wonder what she’s 
like. I think you had better send Captain 
Dunbar’s letter to my father at once." He 
will effervesce a little at first, but he will 
be kind enough to her—never fear for 
him ; and 1 know that you will be as good 
a mother to her as you have always been to 


“ How soon can they be here, Henry ? ” 
I asked impatiently, as my son and I stood 
awaiting our guest’s arrival one cheerless, 
November day. 

“ In five minutes, if the train came in 
punctually. Hadn’t we better sit down 
and compose our minds ; or do you con¬ 
sider it more dignified to receive our new 
inmate standing in the middle of the room 
grasping a peacock-feather fan ?” 

I laughed, and laid down the screen 
which I had been unconsciously twirling 
in my hand, and the same instant I beard 
the roll of carriage wheels. “ They have 
come 1 ” I exOlaimed, and my heart beat 
wildly with an ili-concealed emotion. 
Before I had time to go downstairs and 
meet her on the threshold she was in the 
room standing before me. 

“Eulalie ! is it you?” I gasped. I had 
expected to see the counterpart of my early 
i friend—a young girl with a face as soft ana 
I gentle assa Madonna’s, framed with brown 
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hair, and lit up with grey eyes. Instead, 
I saw a stately lady muffled in furs, and 
with a strange, dark face. 

“ I am Eulalie Dundee,” she answered, 
in full, rich tones, which had a slightly 
foreign ring in their accentuation. “And 
you ? Are you Mrs. Mercier ? ” 

“ I am your mother’s old friend,” I re¬ 
plied, as I took her in my arms. “ You 
are welcome, child. Twice welcome—.'or 
her sake and your own.” 

For a second her head lay upon my 
breast; then, without returning my 
caresses, she withdrew herself from my 
arms, and began to unfasten the clasp of 
her cloak. I could see that her fingers 
were trembling, and she glanced around 
her in a shy, frightened manner. With 
gentle hands I removed the hat which 
partially concealed her face, and she stood 
with all her beauty revealed. 

“ How came such a magnificent creature 
to be Kate Dundee’s daughter?” I asked 
myself. She seemed a bright vision from 
another planet, all fire and brilliancy. A 
warmer sun than ours had ripened the rich 
olive in her cheeks, and lit up her gazelle¬ 
like eyes, which glowed like lamps behind 
their long, dark lashes. Her lips were like 
flaming poppies ; and her hair, which was 
twisted in heavy coils piled high upon her 
head, and kept in place by a jewelled 
arrow, was black as the raven’s wing. She 
was 'only seventeen, but she looked full 
twenty ; her wonderful beauty had matured 
early. When she was twenty-five she would 
scarcely look a day older. She was a 
woman for whose sake I could fancy men 
going mad and perilling their very souls if 
she scorned them. 

“ Mother, will you introduce me to Miss 
Dundee ? ” said Henry, at my elbow. I 
'had forgotten that he was there, so absorbed 
had 1 been in the contemplation of her 
beauty. 

“ Eulalie, this is my son, Henry 
Mercier—my greatest comfort. I hope 
you and he will be friends and get on well 
together.” 

She looked searchingly into his face 
before she offered him her hand, as if she 
would fain know if he were trustworthy, ere 
she ventured to make his acquaintance. 
His manly, open countenance reassured 
her, and she smiled sweetly as she 
answered, “ I am sure we shall." 

“Are you glad to be in England?” he 
asked. 

“I can scarcely tell yet,” she replied. “It 
is so different from Calcutta and Madras. 
You are all very kind to me. I shall 
try to deserve it Your English rooms 
are beautiful,” she continued, £ sweeping 
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her eyes around the well - appointed 
drawing-room. “ Yes, I think I shall 
like it; but is it always so foggy out 
of doors ? Have you no warmth or light 
except within your dwellings ? ” 

“ We have beautiful seasons in succes¬ 
sion,” I answered warmly. “You have 
arrived in our worst month? We have 
exquisite springs, and glorious autumns, 
and perfect floods of sunlight. November 
is a little dreary ; but it soon passes. Did 
your father never talk to you of the sweet 
English spring-time when he used to 
gather the early primroses in the woods and 
carry them to your mother?” 

“ No, he never did,”she answered hastily. 
“My father never talked much of England 
or the people here. It was so far away, 
and he had other interests there.” 

“ You must have been very sorry to leave 
all your friends — the Dunbars, for 
instance ?” 

“ Yes, very sorry ; but it was decided for 
me. I had to yield to circumstances.” 

“You will not regret what may seem 
hard lines now when you have been 
here a year,” said Henry. 

“A year! Oh, I don’t know what may 
happen before then,” she exclaimed, wring¬ 
ing her hands despairingly, and a look of 
speechless anguish filled'her beautiful eyes. 

“ I may be dead in a year ! I almost hope 
I shall. It would be better than living on. 
Life is very hard to bear—don’t you find it 
so, Mrs. Mercier?” 

“ No, Eulalie ; I cannot say that I do. 
Every rose has its tnorns, to be sure ” (I 
thought of Mr. Mercier’s temper) ; “ but 
viewed as a whole, life is a grand thing. 
Good men and women can make it a 
beautiful thing.” 

Eulalie’s face grew ghastly pale, and she 
would have fallen at my feet it I had not 
caught her and almost dragged her to a 
sofa. , 

“ Why, in the name of wonder, don’t you 
take her to her room and let her rest, and 
not begin to discuss the vexed question 
‘Is life worth living?’ the instant she 
comes into the house?” said the practical 
Henry. “I don’t believe she has had a 
hing to eat or drink for hours. She is 
fainting from sheer exhaustion." 

“ I believe you are ri„ht,’ ! I murmured 
with contrition. “ Go and bring a glass of 
sherry at once.” 

“ I beg your pardon, but I am so tired,” 
said Eulalie, opening her eyes. “ I have 
not quite recovered yet from the effects 
of the voyage.” 

“Of course you have not. Drink this 
and then come upstairs. Yon will feel 
better after a good night’s rest” . 
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She drank off the sherry, then gathered 
up her cloak and hat, saying, “ I am better 
now. I will go upstairs at once.” 

I led the way to her room, and she 
followed me with slow, feeble steps. “Give 
me \ourkeys,” I said, “and I will unlock 
your boxes. My maid shall attend to you 
until you get one of your own. I would 
have engaged one beforehand, but thought 
you might possibly bring one with you.” 

“ I had no attendant on the voyage,” she 
answered, as she took a bunch of keys 
from her hand-bag and began to detach 
one from the ring ; “ nor do I wish for one 
now. I prefer to wait upon myself.” 

“But you cannot, Eulalie. No girl in 
your position is without a maid. You can¬ 
not keep your wardrobe in order yourself.” 

“ At all events, 1 intend to try. A maid 
fidgeting about would drive me distracted. 
If you will, kindly unlock the largest trunk ; 
the rest can wait.” 

“This one, dear?” 

“No; for Heaven’s sake, no! I never 
wish to see the contents of that one any 
more. My old Indian dresses, and things 
which 1 shall never wear again, are all 
in there. 1 would as soon open a grave as 
that box. This is the key of it.” She held 
up the one she had detached from the ring. 
“ I mean to keep it in a safe pface where 
no one can ever find it. Perhaps I ought 
to have left the things behind me; but I 
couldn’t make up my mind to do that.” 

“ I understand, dear. No one shall ever 
touch it. 1 will have it removed to a safe 
place, and put under lock and key.” 

“Thank you. Do you dress in full 
toilette for dinner?” The question sur¬ 
prised me, for General Dundee had moved 
in the best society in India ; and so far as 
my knowledge of Anglo-Indian manners 
and customs went, the ladies there dressed , 
very much the same as at home. 

“ Not when we ar.e alone, as we are to- j 
night,” I answered. “ A plain silk or un- ! 
trimmed satin will do nicely.” 

She lifted out the tray from the trunk 
wbicfi I had unlocked, and from its depths 
produced a garment which fairly took my 
breath away. It was of gorgeously striped 
gold and scarlet satin, and heavy with 
trimmings of old lace thickly studded with 
seed pearls. “ This is the plainest thing 1 
have -. I suppose it will do ? ” she said. 

“Well, scarcely, Eulalie. I think it is 
rather stylish for a quiet evening at home. 
You see Mr. Merrier is a little particular. 
Excuse me saying anything about it, but 
I expected to find you in mourning.” 

*'In mourning I Oh, no, I dislike black 
exceedingly—the smell of crape always 
makes me ilL* 
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“ But you ought to wear it a few months, 
for appearance’sake. People will talk if 
you do not.” 

“ Let them. They will not talk to me. 
No one shall ever induce me to wear 
mourning. It is a horrible idea. It puts 
me in mind of the cold, black earth, and 
worms, and the lon& narrow coffins. Don’t 
speak of it, please.” 

“ I shall not refer to it again, as you seem 
quite decided. You need not dress for 
hours yet. We do not dine till eight. I 
think you should lie down and try to sleep. 
I hope you will find everything comfortable. 
If you should happen to want anything be 
sure you ring.” 

Giving a final poke to the fire, I turned 
to leave the room, when she called me 
back. “ What is it, dear ? " I asked. 

She had unbound her hair, and it fell 
around her shoulders like a long, dark veil, 
and her eyes were luminous with tears. 
“ I wish to say something to you, Mrs. 
Mercier. If I do not appear grateful to 
you for all your kindness it is because I 
don’t know how to show it. I feel it from 
the depths of my heart, I really do ; but I 
can never put it into words. I am quite 
alone in the world. Will you love me a little 
and let me love you ? I have no one else 
to care for me. I know that I am an 
intruder here ; but it is not my fault—not 
my fault,” she repeated sadly. 

“ You are at home, Eulalie,” I returned, 
and I gathered her once more to my heart. 
“ How can any one be an intruder in their 
rightful place? I love you very much. I 
did before I saw you. Your father left you 
to me, and I look upon you as a precious 
charge to guard and cherish until some 
one takes you from me, to place you in a 
home of your own." 

“Thank you, Mrs. Merrier. I shall 
never forget your words. Some day you 
may regret having said them. When you 
do—that is, if you ever do—don’t be too 
hard upon me.” 

“Child, you are high-strung and 
fanciful. Be happy to-day, and leave the 
future alone. 1 shall not talk more to you 
now—you are not fit for it Perhaps you 
would rather not come down to dinner. 
If you would prefer it I will bring you 
something up here—a wing of a bird, and 
a little jefiy.V 

“Oh, no, I would rather come down. 

I shall be quite rested in an hour, and I 
wish to fall into English ways at once. I 
have _ brought you a ( few things, Mrs. 
Mercier—some shawls, and a box of orna¬ 
ments for the rooms. I scarcely know 
what I didn’t select them myself. I will 
unpack tAem to-morrow.” 
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“ It was very thoughtful of you, dear. I 
shall prize them exceedingly. I keep all 
my rarest treasures at Busking Hall. 
Your gifts shall decorate the rooms there.” 

“ Busking Hall! Where is that ? Is 
this not your home, then ? ” 

“ Oh, yes; but Mr. Mercier has two 
houses—most well-to-do Englishmen have. 
You must remember that I wrote to you 
from there last August.” 

“ I remember now: I had forgotten.” 

“ Busking is a fine old pile, dating back 
to the days of Queen Elizabeth. This 
is merely a house kept on for convenience 
when we are in town.” 

On descending to the drawing-room, I 
found Mr. Mercier and Henry engaged in 
a sprightly conversation, of which Eulalie 
was the subject. 

“ I think she is the most beautiful girl I 
ever saw in my life,” Henry was intimating 
warmly, as I closed the door softly behind 
me. Mr. Mercier could not bear violent 
slamming of doors, in fact he inveighed 
against all noise except what he made 
himself. 

“ Your life has not gone very far, so I 
don’t set great store by your opinion. I 
don’t admire her, and I disliked her the 
instant she stepped out of the train.” 

“Disliked her, Mr. Mercier?” I ex¬ 
claimed, in surprise. “ Surely not! ” 

“Yes, I did,” he shouted so emphati¬ 
cally that he grew quite red in the face. 
“ Don f t you understand English ? I say I 
disliked her on the spot. I can’t put up 
with those haughty ways and airs she gives 
herself. She is more like a French actress 
than an English officer's daughter. As 
for her luggage ! I thought you carried a 
good deal of lumber about with you when 
you went to the sea-side, Mrs. Mercier; 
tyrt I find I was mistaken—hers filled three 
cabs, beside what was on the carriage! ’* 

“ It’s everything she has,” I interposed. 

“ And quite enough too,” he grumbled. 

“ I am sorry that you dislike her. I 
hope you will have the grace to conceal it, 
as the knowledge would certainly make 
her uncomfortable.” 

“What do you take me for? Do you 
think I’d be rude to a lady under my own 
roof, though I hated her like poison ? She 
is my guest, and shall be treated as such 
by me. 1 have ordered up a bottle of the 
special port for her: there’s ndthing like a 
glass of good old port for setting one up 
when they’re dead beat and oflf a journey, i 
Ho, certainly, I shall not tell her that I 
dislike her, but I do. Mow drop the sub¬ 
ject, please. Henry, I wish to know what 
you are grinning at ? ” 

* At you, father,” was the prornp* reply. 
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“I suspected as much. Sons treat their 
parents nowadays with a scorn which 
they have not even the good manners 
to hide. It was different when I was 
young.” 

“Why will you always misunderstand 
me? I was smiling at you, but not in a 
scornful way; I hope 1 shall never do 
that. The truth is I was thinking how 
much worse your bark is than your b ite. 
You profess to hate this girl, yet you order 
up a bottle of wine fit to place before 
prelates and princes because she looks 
tired.” 

“ There is a word in our language be¬ 
ginning with H—hospitality; and most 
Englishman respect that word,” returned 
Mr. Mercier, slightly mollified. 

“What do you think of her, mother ?’’ 
asked Henry, turning to me. “ Do you think 
you will like her ? ” 

“ I am sure I shall ; but she is very 
different from what I fancied she would be. 
She is like none of her family. She must 
take after. some dead - and - gone an¬ 
cestor. Neither her mother nor father 
had those splendid-dark eyes.” 

“ Her’manners strike me as being rather 
iced,” observed Henry ; “ but perhaps she 
will thaw under the influence of our genial 
society.” 

“ Everything is new and foreign to her. 
Any little stiffness will wear off when she 
gets accustomed to us. I am certain that 
hers is a warm and loving nature. Poor 
girl! how strarge it is that Kate Dundee’s 
daughter should have come to me for a 
home." 

“ It is not strange at all,” returned 
Henry, who took the most commonplace 
view of everything. “Where else could 
she have gone? Will you play ‘Bonnie 
Dundee ’ ? ”—he opened the grand piano as 
he spoke—“I am consumed with a sudden 
longing to hear that divine melody. Perhaps 
a little music may soothe the governor ? * he 
added mischievously. 

If Mr. Mercier really disliked Eulalie 
he did violence to his feelings and 
honoured her with unusual attention 
during dinner, loading her. plate with 
choicest morsels, and urging her to taste of 
bis most costly .wines. She had put on the 
gaily-striped dress, and in it she looked like 
a flaming tiger-lily in the first glare of its 
imperial beauty. She wore a number of 
heavy gold bracelets upon her arms, but no 
other ornaments save the arrow in her 
hair. 

Overdressed as she certainly was, 
for our quiet dinner-table, after the first 
glance her costly garments seemed to be 
the most suitable ehe could have worn. 
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Hers -was not the beauty which would 
show to best advantage in simple white 
muslin or cashmere—bright golds and 
regal purples and scarlets seemed made 
for her; and glowing gems, although 
they could not add to, must in a 
measure increase the dazzle which she 
moved in. 

The hauteur which had impressed Mr. 
Merrier so unfavourably had disappeared, 
and given place to a gentle sweetness. I 
was pleased to observe the change ; but 
•Eulalie’s expression puzzled me. Her face 
was a sealed book which none might read ; 
and there was a strange, wistful look inher 
eyes which pained me. It resembled the 
iteous gaze of a favourite dog when it 
as been detected in some grave misde¬ 
meanour, and would fain crave forgiveness 
in the only way possible for a dumb 
creature to do. Why did Eulalie, so young, 
so lovely, and so well-dowered with 
worldly goods, look like that ? I could 
not comprehend it, unless it were her 
over-sensitiveness which recoiled from 
accepting kindness at strangers' hands. 

She was quiet and reserved in her 
manners, and talked but little, carefully 
avoiding any subject which referred to the 
land of her birth. Only on^e did she warm 
into anything like animation^ and that was 
upon Henry casually mentioning that he 
supposed she liked gaiety and dancing. 

“ The mother can take you to all the 
best houses in town,” he rattled on. “Wait 
until the Season commences, then you will 
■be like the stars shining and twinkling all 
nighty but invisible by day. I go to 
Busking then, and read with my tutor.” 

“ The Season cannot possibly make any 
difference to me,” she answered hastily, 
“for I have no intention of going into 
Society. I dislike the very name ot it. I 
do not dance, so what would I do in a ball¬ 
room ?” 

“ What do you like, then ? ” questioned 
Henry. 

“ Perfect solitude and quiet. I think I 
shall like Busking Hall because you tell 
me-,they can be had there. I never shall 
go out of doors while I am in London—it 
i m too crowded.” 

Mr. Mercier threw down his knife and 
fork and Stared at her, and Henry looked 
as if he had said something which required 
an apology. 

“ You must not denounce Society without 
. giving it a trial,” I said. 

" Pray don’t insist upon me doing that, 
Mrs. Mercier, it is not my element I have 
read about balls and routs, and that is 
enough for me.” 

“You surely went out in India. Were 
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you. never at Government House, or any of 
the Drawing Rooms there ?” 

“ Never ; Indian society in the usual ac¬ 
ceptance of the term comprised no part of 
my life. I was never in it. I have a 
nervous horror of meeting strangers which 
I cannot explain to you. If I were to strive 
against it for years I should never overcome 
it, so wny should 1 try ? ” 

“ There is no manner of reason why you 
should,” said Mr. Mercier. “You seem 
to have very sensible ideas upon the sub¬ 
ject. I never could see the sense in dancing 
every night for two or three months,' and 
never did it. Mrs. Mercier is always 
chaperoning some silly, giggling girls here 
and there ; they would be far better em¬ 
ployed in learning to spin or weave. You 
shall do as you like, Miss Dundee. No one 
shall persuade you either way.” 

The look of gratitude she cast upon my 
husband when he finished talking spoke 
more powerfully than any words she could 
have uttered. For an instant she looked 
as if a heavy burden had suddenly been 
removed from her ; then, to our utter and 
united consternation, she burst into a 
paroxysm of weeping. 

CHAPTER II. 

1^-0 ULALIE slipped into her place in 
our household so quietly and 
naturally that in a week it seemed 
as if she had been with us for 
years. She was very sweet and gentle, 
but underneath her winsomeness there 
ran a current of strong determination 
which it was worse than useless to oppose. 
When her mind was made up nothing 
could move her. It was only in one or two 
instances, however, that she showed what 
Mr. Mercier termed “the cloven hoof.” 
One was in her steadfast refusal to meet 
strangers, or be introduced to any of our 
friends, which whim {it could be nothing 
else) brought about several unpleasant 
scenes. Mr. Mercier expressed a wish that 
she should show herself when we had 
guests at dinner, and she refused. 

“ Going into general society is one thing, 
sitting down to dinner with two or, maybe, 
four intimate friends of the family is 
another,” he remonstrated with her in his 
kindest manner one day. “ 1 cannot com¬ 
mand you,* Miss Dundee,” he continued, 
“ as I would Henry, but I will say that it 
looks peculiar. Ill-natured people may 
insinuate that Mrs. Mercier and myself 
keep you in the background if you never 
appear anywhere. There are two very 
old friends and their wives coming to dine 
with u* this, evening. One of them. 
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General Meredith, tells me that he knew 
your father well out in Madras. Naturally 
he wishes to see you and have a chat over 
old days; so 1 hope you will be a reasonable 
girl and allow him to take you in to dinner.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Mercier," she answered 
firmly, “ but 1 cannot. I will not meet old 
Indian friends : it would be almost death 
to me; it would be opening up old wounds 
and causing them to bleed afresh. I am 
happiest when 1 am left alone. Let me go 
my own way, and for pity’s sake don’t ask 
me to meet people from India. They 
would ta k of things which I try every hour 
of my life to forget. They would revive 
old sorrows which Time has mercifully 
dulled. At the risk of being misunderstood 
I must refuse to obey you. 

“You don’t deserve any dinner at all. 
You are an incomprehensible, ungrate, ui 
girl,” he retorted savagely. 

“ I may be incomprehensible, but I am 
not ungrateful. Oh, don’t call me that! ” 
she pleaded piteously, laying her tiny 
jewelled hand upon his arm. 

He shook it roughly off and left the room, 

^ muttering something about “ woman’s 

f ^rom the first I had recognised her 
strong will, and never attempted to thwart 
it. I gave orders upon such occasions for 
her dinner to be served in her own boudoir, 
a place within whose sicred precincts no 
one save Henry ever dared to penetrate. 
A stremg afieciion, which I saw with some¬ 
thing akin to terror, had sprung up between 
the two. Her beauty had cast a spell over 
him ; and in a year or two boyish admira¬ 
tion might ripen into love, and a wife of 
Eulalie’s tempeiament would never fall in 
with the views which his father entertained 
for him. Beauty and wealth were both 
desirable objects, but she wou'd never 
assume'a leading place among the aristo¬ 
cratic dames in Hertfordshire, or shine as 
a woman of fashion iff' a select circle in 
London. She would never urge her hus- 1 
band on to take a position among the grejtt 
men of the day, or distinguish himself in 
the House of Commons. She was well 
born, but of what use are aristocratic rela¬ 
tions over whom the grave has closed? 
Eulalie was the last of her race and alto¬ 
gether indifferent to social state. 

Already I sa*w rocks and shallows ahead ; 
and in my quiet hours I heaifl, the signs of 
coming storms wnich something told me 
would one day wreck our well-freighted 
bark; but I held my peace ard said 
nothing. Each day she was growing dearer 
to me: all the love which once had been 
her mother’s 1 lavished upon her; and she 
recognised it, and paid me back in full, 
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measure. Never was there, outside her 
few peculiarities, a more loving, devoted, 
and unselfish girt 

Soon after her arrival she had expressed 
a wish to carry on and complete her edu¬ 
cation, which, owing to her desultory life 
in India, had been greatly neglected. Ac¬ 
complishments she had none, beyond talk¬ 
ing French with a Parisian accent, and 
riding any horse in the stables without a 
shadow of fear. The first rudiments of a, 
common English education were mysteries 
which she had never fathomed. General' 
Dundee had taken none of the disadvan¬ 
tages into account when he persistently 
refused to send her home. With a humility 
which I pitied, yet admired, she craved 
permission to have private masters, and so 
far as she was capable make up for lost 
time. 

Mr. Mercier, when I informed him of 
her wishes, suggested a good boarding- 
school for a year.' “ She is only seven¬ 
teen,” he said. “ All girls ought to be 
kept at school until they are twenty ;” but 
in her case such a thing was not to be, 
thought of. “ Do as you like,” he added, 

“ only don’t torment me about her. If she. 
wants to learn High Dutch and play the 
Jews’harp let her do it. She has moneyi 
enough to pay for anything. I wish 
Henry showed as much zeal in the matter« 
of his education. That fellow absolutely, 
knows nothing—nothing whatever, Mrs. 
Mercier. The only thing he will ever be 
fit for will be to rough it in the bush, or 
drive a dray: and he will come to that 
yet.” 

Alas ! my poor husband little knew how 
true the words would one day be which he 
prophesied so carelessly as he lay back in 
the most comfortable chair in his hand¬ 
some library. 

Eulalie pursued her self-imposed task so 
assiduously that she soon made up for past 
deficiencies, and surprised her masters by 
her aptitude and quicl&iess ; but the close 
confinement began to tell upon her consti-, 
tution. The only exercTSPwhicft Shi 6V8r 
(bdlc was an occasional ride with Hemy ; 
and when spring set in she looked sq like 
a lading lily that I gave up aH thoughts of 
the coming Season’s campaign, and took 
her to Busking Hall. There she gained 
strength and developed wonderfully, her 
shyness in a great measure disappeared, 
and she joined in any little festivity which 
might be on loot in the neighbourhood. 
She played lawn-tennis with enthusiasm, 
and soon learnt to row upon the river as 
easily as if she had been accustomed to 
handle the oars all her life. 

But although she seemed the gayest of 
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the gay, and was the very sunshine of the 
old grey hall, that strange, pathetic look in 
her eyes which I have mentioned before 
never left her long; and in her most 
brilliant moods she would sometimes sink 
upon her knees at my feet and say, “ Mrs. 
Mercier, are you quite certain that you love 
me ?” or “ Dear, dear friend, will you 
always care for me as you do now?" 

She was standing near the window one 
day, weaving a garland of roses and ferns 
with which to decorate the village school¬ 
room. Henry’s twenty-first birthday was 
on the morrow, and there was to be un¬ 
wonted dissipation among the juveniles in 
the form of unlimited cakes and buns, 
washed down by seas of lemonade, and 
later a wonderful intellectual feast of magic 
lanterns. She had laid down her work, 
and was gazing out of the window upon 
the fair landscape of sweet-scented meadow 
lands and green woods. I was watching 
her, thinking how beaufiful she was in her 
morning-dress of rose-coloured sateen, with 
soft lace at the throat and wrists—she 
always dressed in the brightest colours. 

She turned from the window presently, 
with a gentle sigh, and resumed her work, 
but her fingers moved more slowly among 
the roses than they had done before. 

“You are tired, Eulalie," I remarked. 
“Never mind those garlands, some one 
else can finish them.’’ 

“Is Mr. Mercier very hard and unfor¬ 
giving ?’’ she asked, ignoring my suggestion 
about the flowers. 

“ What do you mean, dear ? ” I asked in 
amazement. 

“ If any one did something very wrong, 
and he found it out, would he ever forgive 
them ? ” 

“ I am sure he never would ; he is the 
soul of integrity himself, and slow to 
pardon what he considers wrong in 
others.” 

“ But if the person who had done the 
wrong had expiated ft by years of repen¬ 
tance and re19acsSi. jff.ould he still prove 
obdurate and stern ? ” 

“ I think he would ; but, my darling, my 
‘Bonnie Dundee,’ why do you ask such 
extraordinary questions ? ” 

“ I like to gauge characters, so that if 
ever I do anything dreadful I shall know 
what to expect.” 

“ You will never do anything wrong. 
Your mother’s daughter could not.” 

She turned pale, as she always 
did -when her dead mother’s name was 
mentioned; then she laughed, a dry, 
mirthless laugh. “ And you, Mrs. Merciet,” 
she continued, “ could you forgive such a 
person if she had repented?” 
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“ I think I could, dear. If the sin had 
been against myself I would try to, for the 
Bible tells us to forgive one another, as we 
hope to be forgiven.” 

“If a poor girl were to come to you 
some night and say, ‘ I am all that is vile. 
I have done a great evil, and every one has 
turned against, me ; ’ and if the snow lay 
thick upon the earth, and the winds were 
howling around the house, and she had no 
roof under which she could lay her poor, 
sin-burdened head, would you take her in 
and warm her, and give her food and wine, 
and let her sleep in one of your soft white 
beds?” 

“ I cannot say; perhaps I would." 

“ Oh, say yes, dear Mrs. Mercier, say 
yes. Maybe the girl did the something 
wrong in a moment of terrible temptation ; 
perhaps she was very young, perhaps she 
had never known a mother’s loving care, 
but was a poor little stray thing who had 
been buffeted about all her days. Say that 
you would take her in. Surely you would 
not turn her from your door ? ” 

“ Why do you excite yourself so over 
imaginary cases, Eulalie? The chances 
are that I would take the poor creature in; 

I am almost sure I would. My humanity 
is not likely to be put to such a test, 
however. Where did you get all your 
romantic ideas?” 

“They are not romantic, they are as 
real as real can be.’’ 

“ At all events, they are unlikely.” ■ 

“ Do you see this locket, Mrs. Mercier?” 
She pointed to one nestling among the lace 
at her throat. It was of dead gold, with 
her initials “E.D.” interlaced upon the 
surface in red and white enamel. 1 had 
observed it before; it was one she often 
wore. 

“ Yes, it is very pretty.” 

“ Some day I shall give it to you. I* 
may be soon, it may be years hence, I 
cannot tell. There is a portrait in it, but 
you cannot see it now. 1 got a jeweller to 
solder it, and only a jeweller can open it? 
again.” 

“Why did you take such a strange* 
precaution ? ” 

“ Because it contains a dead face which 
I do not wish any one to see until you do.” 

“ Is it your mother’s, Eulalie ? ” 

“ Oh, no, I have no portrait of her. It 
is some one ,Vi>u never knew or saw.” 

“Do you know where Henry is?" I 
asked, anxious to give the conversation a 
more pleasant turn. 

“ No; I wish he would come in. I must 
have some one to help me to nail up these 
garlands. Do you think they will be faded 
by to-morrow? ’’ 

/ 
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“ Their first freshness will be gone, but 
the effect will still be pretty.” 

“ Are there any strangers coming ? ” 

“ Only the Challoners from Rice 
Court.” 

“ The Challoners ! He is a baronet, I 
think.” 

“Yes, he has one daughter, Alice, a 
pretty girl about seventeen. You have 
not seen her yet, she has been at school in 
Paris for three years.” 

“Is she an only child?* 

“Yes; consequently an heiress. Rice 
Court will eventually be hers.” 

“ I envy that girl, Mrs. Mercier." 

“Envy her! why?” 

“ Because I am sure she is happy, and I 
am not.” 

“ Why are you uuhappy ? Is there any¬ 
thing vexing you that I can help to drive 
away ? Is there anything that Mr. Mercier 
or I can get for you ? You have only to 
speak, dear, we shall do our utmost to 
make things pleasanter for you.” 

“ You can do nothing more. I wish that 
I were far away on some desert island with 
a horse and a dog for company. If there 
were plenty of flowers and a river for fish¬ 
ing, and fruit upon the trees to pluck and 
eat when I became hungry, I think I could 
be happy.” 

“ What a picture of desolation ! Surely 
dear old Busking is far better than any 
desert island.” 

“ Better for you, not for me. I am not 
like *hat pretty girl at Rice Court. I have 
had a wandering, an almost vagrant life, 
and the trammels of civilisation are irksome 
to me. I feel like a bird beating its heart 
out against the cruel bars of its cage.” 

“ Your father was a man of refinement. 
Civilisation is no new phase of experience 
to you.” 

“ In the abstract it is. In India I had 
no settled home. May I remain here 
when you go back to London ? " 

“ Do you mean alone ? ” 

“ Yes, with the servants. The old 
housekeeper is a good creature, and would 
be kind to me.” 

“ Mr. Mercier would nevnr allow it. You 
would die of melancholy in a week if you 
were left alone in this great house.” 

“ I do not care for London, and I love 
Busking,” she said wearily. “ I can be out 
of doors here all day long, bareheaded if 
I like. 1 shall pine for the 'tesert island 
when we return to that dismal Queen’s 
Gate.” 

“ I do not think yon will. Now that you 
have begun to go out a little you must 
keep it up. I shall not allow you to sit so 
much in the house as you did last winter.” 
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She shook her head and was about to 
answer when Henry bounded through the 
low window like a rocket, scattering the 
roses and ferns half across the room, and 
startling us well-nigh out of our senses. 

“ Is it nearly lunch-time, mother ? " he 
asked. “ I’m as ravenous as a wolf. I’ve 
been a ten-mile tramp and back again." 

“ Where have you been ?” 

“Through the woods and across the 
meadows to Rice Court My old chum 
Tom Greenhill is staying there—run down 
from town for ten days. His governor is 
a parson in the East End, and he is his 
curate. He doesn’t get the purest of 
ozone in Whitechapel, so it’s a kindness to 
ask him into the country. I’ve invited him 
here for a week when he’s polished off the 
Rice Court visit You must remember him, 
mother; he coached me up in Latin two 
years ago.” 

“ Oh, that Mr. Greenhill! I thought 
when you called him a chum he must be a 
boy like yourself." 

“ He is older than I am, but no end of a 
good fellow. He is in training for a mis¬ 
sionary, and is going out among the can¬ 
nibals some day. Don’t I wish I were 
going along with him ! I dare say they’d 
make pie of me, but I’d like to give them 
the chance.” 

“ Is he very dull and solemn ? ’’ asked 
Eulalie, who had listened with languid in¬ 
terest. 

“Solemn! bless you, no; he’s full of 
fun. Watch him to-monow. If he isn’t 
the life of the feast I’m mistaken, that’s all. 
He has a wonderful way with children. 
I’ve been round the slums with him many 
a time, and I’ve seen them wriggle out of 
their mother’s arms to crawl to hint. He’s 
a rare one, is old Tom." 

“Old! How old is he?” 

“About five-and-twenty, not more ; but 
he looks older on account of his hair. It’s 
light-coloured, and thin on the top.” 

“Henry, Eulalie has been telling me 
something which distresses me very much. 
She says that she is unhappy.” 

“ Really and truly? What’s up wi’the 
bonnets o’ bonnie Dundee? I’m unhappy 
myself sometimes ; the fact is, all people 
who are endowed with reflective minds 
must have their times of depression. I’U 
tell you what I do, Eulalie, when I’m down 
in the mouth. I trot off to Tom Greenhill 
and tell him all about it, and he listens to 
me with a kind of laugh in his eyes, then 
he talks a little, and the upshot is 
that 1 go dancing home as gay as a harle¬ 
quin. Just you do the same; he is 
interested in every mortal thing, from the 
fit of a dress coat to a pain in your little 
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finger. Confide in Tom and you’ll feel 
better. Oh, joy, there’s the gong; that bit 
of Chinese meta! makes sweet music to 
my ears. May I offer you my arm to the 
banqueting hail, mother ? ” 

“ Henry, you are growing quite a man," 
II remonstrated; “you must begin to put 
away childish, nonsensical manners, and 
conduct yourself quietly and with dignity." 

“ Like my governor, eh ? He has plenty 
of dignity well spiced with red pepper. I 
shouldn’t wonder if I ended in being the 
very facsimile of him yet. The fact is, 
•Eulalie, although my mother finds fault 
with me all day long, she wouldn’t exchange 
me for the best-behaved youth in ten 
counties. Would you now? Speak the 
truth.” 

For answer I could only smile. 

CHAPTER III. 

S EARLY three years had passed 
since Eulalie first flashed upon us 
in her splendid beauty, and took 
our hearts by storm. The two 
last had been very uneventful ones, spent 
mostly in the quiet old hall at Busking. 
Henry was absent; he was doing the 
grand tour, with his dearest friend, the 
Rev. Thomas Greenhill, for his companion. 
When we sat shivering around the fireside 
at Christmas he was strolling in the 
cinnamon groves of Ceylon’s fragrant 
isle ; and when we were basking in our 
brief English summer, he was in the chill 
latitudes of the Arctic seas. 

It was with difficulty that Mr. Greenhill 
had been persuaded to accompany him. 
His heart was set upon mission work, and 
he regarded mere pleasure as something 
almost sinful; but Henry pleaded hard, 
and Mr. Mercier, without any beating about 
the bush, had said that unless he went as 
bear-leader Henry must stay at home, 
for there was not another man in England 
to whom he would fcust him. I also urged 
the charge upon him, for I knew that in 
his hands my boy would be as safe as if he 
were in his father's house ; so finally, under 
our .united entreaties, his prejudices gave 
way. 

Mr. Mercier’s health, which had been 
perfect for almost fifty years, had begun to 
show signs of frailty at last, tike any other 
human constitution ; and a severe attack 
of bronchitis, which he caught soon after 
Henry's departure, had shaken him so 
severely that for six months he had never 
set foot in his beloved office, but remained 
tranquilly at Busking Hall, solacing hjm- 
self with innumerable drugs and tonics. 
By degrees the house in Queen’s Gate came 
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to be little used, which was a source of 
infinite satisfaction to Eulalie *.nd myself. 

Eulalie had settled into a narrower and 
more limited groove than quite pleased me 
at first. I had made one more futile 
attempt to induce her to go out with me in 
London ; then I gave it up, for she was 
not to be moved. She sought out pleasures 
for herself in the country ; and as months 
went by she appeared to grow happier and 
more contented. She devoted herself to 
music and painting, and the drawing-room 
bore witness of her achievements in crewel 
work. She read a great deal—books of 
travel principally—and spent three hours 
every day, wet or dry, in the saddle. She 
became popular in the county, and accepted 
all the invitations which came to her—a 
circum stance that puzzled me not a little; 
it seemed so inconsistent with her behaviour 
when in town. 

But she did more than merely make 
pleasant pastime for herself. In evety 
lowly home upon the Busking estate she 
was as welcome as summer flowers. She 
seemed a bright visitant from another 
world to the poor cottagers when she sat 
with their children upon her knee, and 
listened, with sympathetic patience, to their 
long tales of hard times and domestic 
trials—how one son had “’listed” and 
sailed for the Ingees, and another had 
gone to America—how one daughter had 
taken service in the great city, and another 
was going to be assistant to the village 
dressmaker. 

She had no friends in her own position, 
no girl-acquaintances who came to visit 
her upon any more familiar footing than 
an afternoon call. She might have had 
them by the dozen had she cared to do so. 
1 would have been delighted if there had 
been a little noise and bustle and sound of 
young life in the house, which was so still 
and sad without Henry ; but she formed 
no intimacies, and declared that my society 
was all she cared for. 

Sweet, gentle Eulalie! she did not know 
how much she was to me during those two 
yetrs, when Mr. Mercier was battling fret¬ 
fully with waning health, and Henry was 
far away. She never thought of herself; 
she lived entirely for others. Even Mr. 
Mercier gave in, and owned that she was 
one girl in a hundred. The longer I knew 
her the stronger the impression grew upon 
me that there would yet be some great 
overturn in her life. No one ever had a 
face like hers but had some strange expe¬ 
rience to go through, some story to tell 
before they died. She might develop into 
a heroine, or even a martyr. Other girls 
like her settled down naturally into blame- 
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less wives and happy mothers—in the end 
she might do the same ; but something had 
to be endured first, some dark threads had 
to be woven into the golden web and woof 
of her life. 

I kept all my strange fancies to myself. 
I could not have confided them to Mr. 
Mercier, for he would have set them down 
as the incipient ravings of a Bedlamite; 
and Eulalie would have looked- me through 
with her brilliant eyes and laughed at me. 

It was May, and in June Henry was 
coming home. I began to count the days 
with feverish impatience. Once he was 
safely back I felt that neither his father 
nor I could ever let him go very far away 
again. His father had sketched a plan 
which he expected him to approve and 
carry out Nine young men out of ten 
would have accepted it without one dis¬ 
senting word, and deemed themselves 
fortunate. He wished him to marry early 
and take up his abode at Busking. He had 
paraded all the young ladies in the county 
before his eyes in mental review, and from 
their ranks had selected one whom he 
considered in every way suitable to be his 
son’s wife—the pretty young heiress of 
Rice Court. Of her perfect acquiescence 
in the matter he entertained no doubt; 
he had broached the subject delicately to 
her father, and that gentleman had hintccl 
that the uniting of two of the finest estates 
in the shire by marriage had already sug¬ 
gested itself to him. 

When the consummation of his hopes 
was accomplished, Mr. Mercier and I, 
along with Eulalie, were to vacate the hall 
and reside on a smaller estate which had 
recently been added to Busking. There 
was a well-built, comfortable mansion of 
moderate size upon it, and the gardens 
were large and pleasantly situated on a 
sunny slope. With a little outlay it could 
’•be made a charming nest, and it was within 
an easy drive of the old place. 

Ah me! How we plot and plan, and 
build castles in the air, and count upon 
happy days to come, and all the while the 
Fates are preparing their thunderbolts to 
hurl upon our airy fabrics, and grind them 
into powder ; but all unconscious of what 
the future held for us, we talked on through 
the early summer days of what we should 
do and say when he came. And one morn¬ 
ing in June, just when we were sitting 
down to bieakfast, he walked into the 
dining-room as coolly as if he had never 
been away. We had not expected him 
until noon, and between surprise and joy 
we could scarcely speak. 

For a second I did not know him, he 
had grown so tali and handsome, and his 


| short upper lip was ornamented with a 
' heavy moustache, which alteied his ap¬ 
pearance considerably. Taking him all m 
all as he stood there, six feet in his boots, 
with his manly, bronzed face beaming, and 
his splendid chest thrown well back, he 
was a sight to gladden the fondest parent’s 
eyes, and more than a parent’s. 

He bent down and touched his father’s 
lined brow with his lips, while the old 
man’s face beamed with an ecstasy I had 
never seen it wear before. Then, without 
noticing me, he turned in his gladness and 
folded Eulalie to his breast. “ My dar¬ 
ling 1 My ‘ Bonnie Dundee,’ ” I heard him 
murmur, “you are more beautiful than 
ever." 

I turned away my eyes, and a feeling of 
disappointment swept over my heart. I 
had been suddenly roused from a dream. 
I realised that my boy was a man, and 
that Eulalie held his heart-strings in her 
hand. 


Henry had been at home a month, and' 
in that short space of time he and his father 
had drifted farther apart than when seas 
rolled between them. Their views ran 
counter in everything. Try as he would 
and did, the younger man who had seen 
the world and enlarged his mental horizon 
could not narrow it at will to please his 
father. Their political opinions were as 
opposite as the Poles ; and many a wordy 
battle I had to sit and listen to concerning 
what to me appeared immaterial subjects. 

Mr. Mercier mightas well have attempted 
to twist an iron bar into a circle with his 
thumb and forefinger as to mould Henry to 
his will. It had almost been better if he 
had never come home, I whispered to my 
heart, if the household happiness was to be 
utterly broken up. 

Mr. Mercier truly tried him sadly. If 
Henry arranged to go upon a shooting or a 
fishing expedition, a%surely as the sun rose 
his father would make a point of requiring 
his assistance in going over the long rows 
of figures in the office ledgers which were 
now sent from the City every week for his 
inspection. It he chanced to mention that 
he purposed calling anywhere, he was 
instantly assailed with questions as to why 
he was going there, when he had not been 
to such a place. If he desired a horse to 
be saddled at any particular hour the dog¬ 
cart was ordered round instead, or vice 
versA. Between father and son 1 could not 
interfere; each must wage their own war¬ 
fare. I could not understand what had 
brought about such an unpleasant state of 
affairs. Henry was as lovable as ever. 
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and I knew that his father was both fond 
and proud of him. 

Eulalie would not say cine word in regard 
to the painful subject. When I touched 
ever so distantly upon it she would shrug 
her shoulders and tum away. Dearly as I 
loved Busking Hall I began to weary of the 
place, and long for the noise and bustle of 
London. If we were there, possibly Mr. 
Mercier, whose health was greatly im¬ 
proved, might resume his daily visits to 
Mincing Lane, and allow Henry to go his 
own way. In an unfortunate moment I 
suggested the change, and was abruptly 
informed that the house and furniture in 
Queen’s Gate were to be sold, and I had 
better go soon and see after anything that 
I cared to keep, and pack up my personal 
belongings. 

“ You always abused the town when you 
were there, and sighed and whined for 
Busking,” shouted Mr. Mercier (his voice 
had lost none of its power). “ Now when 
I cut the whole concern, office and West 
End, you must needs wish to go gadding 
there. No, madam, no, I say ! It suits 
me now to remain here, and I intend to do 
so. Do you hear and comprehend ? " 

I answered indifferently that I did. I 
had ceased to care where I lived. I only 
longed and prayed each night and morning 
for domestic harmony, or failing that, for 
wisdom to enable me to do wha’t was right. 
We had several large dinner-parties about 
that time. I hope the guests had no sus¬ 
picion what ordeals they were to me. Mr. 
Mercier’s temper was like a smouldering 
volcano. I never knew what moment it 
might not break out and scatter consterna¬ 
tion among them all. 

I actually confided my fears to one or 
two very old friends, and cautioned them 
to keep clear of certain subjects which to 
him produced the same effect as the tra¬ 
ditional red rag does to the bull. I fear I 
did harm, however, in my zeal, for a 
rumour gradually got abroad that my 
husband’s brain was affected, and people 
began to look pityingly at me and timidly 
askance at him, as if he were a lunatic who 
had escaped his keeper. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Obi 

f T was late in October. The yellow 
corn had all been reaped and gar- 
«sr> nered in, and the stubble - fields 
looked bare and unlovely as I walked 
across them to pay my monthly visit to 
the village girls’ school, of which I was the 
patroness. Behind me, outlined against 
the clear blue sky, stood Busking Hall, a 
atately pile, with many windows and great 
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clock-tower at the end. I turned to look 
Lack at it, for it formed the fairest 
picture I had ever seen. Suddenly Henry 
burst through the hedge with flashing eyes 
and flaming cheeks, his favourite dog 
following close at his heels. 

“Here you are at last, mother,” he 
exclaimed. “ I have been hunting every¬ 
where for you." 

“ Do you want me, dear ?” I asked. “ Is 
anything wrong at home ?” 

“Yes, everything. I have had an all¬ 
round flare-up with the governor.” 

“ Oh, I am so sorry! What was it 
about ? ” 

“ He ordered me out of the house, but I 
said that I would not go,” he continued 
excitedly. “ I have as much right there as 
he has himself, and I will not be sent to 
the rightabout because I presume to think 
and act for myself.” 

“ What have you done ? ” I asked, 
almost sick with terror. “ I hope you have 
not been acting in opposition to your 
father’s wishes.” 

“ But I have, though. I have done it 
this time. I think I’ll go to South Africa 
with Greenhill; he sails in six weeks. I 
shall never be happy here, I see.” 

“Tell me what has happened, Henry?” 

> _ ‘‘Well, it began in this way. I was 
sitting in the music-room talking to 
Eulalie, when he popped in his head and 
shouted, ‘ Henry, I’ve something to say to 
you. _ Come into my room.’ So I followed 
him into his den. Then he looked at me 
all up and down and said, ‘ Hum 1 dressed 
like a jockey, as usual-cut-away coat, and 
tie bought the lord only knows where. Go 
and dress yourself like a gentleman, then 
drive over to Rice Court, and propose to 
Miss Challoner.’ I stared at him like an 
idiot—couldn’t make him out. ‘ I mean 
what I say,’ he went on, getting as red as q 
boiled lobster, ‘and I’ll trouble you to 
obey me at once.’ I thought he must be 
mad. ‘ Can’t you speak ? ’ he asked. I 
said that I could; but I’d be dumb so far 
as proposing to Miss Challoner went, 
whereupon he got into a rage, and 
demanded the reason why, I told him 
that I knew very little about the girl, and 
what I did know didn’t make me anxious 
to secure her for a life-long companion. I 
don’t see why I should marry a girl for 
Whom I don’t care a straw, because her 
father’s property is next door to ours. I 
will not! and I let him understand it We 
had a little more conversation upon the 
subject, but it was not exactly of a con¬ 
ciliatory nature. So finally he gave me 
the choice of two alternatives—to do his 
bidding or quit Busking! I said I would 
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most likely do the latter some day, but not 
until it suited my convenience; and that I 
would please myself in the choice of a 
wife.” 

“Oh, Henry, what shall we do? He 
never will forgive you. He had set his 
heart upon the marriage. Why have you 
disappointed him so ? " 

“ 1 couldn’t help it; he shouldn’t have 
counted his chickens before they were 
hatched. I’ve put up with a good deal at 
his hands and never winced, and given in 
to his caprices more than most fellows 
would have done; but there’s a limit even 
to my patience. He will find that there is 
a dash of his own dogged nature in me.” 

“ Henry 1 remember that he is your 
father.” 

“ I am not at all likely to forget the fact; 
but if he were my father a hundred times 
over 1 should claim the liberty of choosing 
my own wife.” 

“ Miss Challoner is a very nice girl,” 
I remonstrated feebly. 

“ Most likely she is. I will not argue 
the point. I have something more to tell 
you, mother, if you can stand it.” 

“ About your father, Henry ? ’’ 

“No. I have done with that part of it. 

I went straight from him to Eulalie and 
told her the whole story—about the row, I 
mean ; then I asked her if she would marry 
me, and go away from this wretched place 
with all its bickerings, and she answered 
me- 

“ What did she say ? ” I asked breath¬ 
lessly. 

“ She said ‘ No.’ ” 

“ Impossible ! I know that she loves 
you—unknown to herself she has shown it 
in a hundred ways. She must have meant 
‘ Yes.’ Are you quite certain that she said 
‘ No,’ and that you understood hei; ? ” 

“ I understood her too well for my peace 
of mind. She owns frankly that she cares 
for me—that’s the strangest part of it; 
but she says she can never marry me— 
that there is a reason—an insurmountable 
one, she calls it—in the way, which she 
never will reveal. Do you know what it is, 
mother?” 

“No more than you do yourself. She is 
a strange girl. I have never quite under¬ 
stood her. I wish she had never come to 
us, Henry.” 

“ Don’t wish that, mother for I don’t. 

I shall win her yet, in spite of everything. 
She is the one woman in all the world for 
me. For her sake I could endure poverty, 
exile, cold, hunger, anything. I don’t 
mind waiting years, most probably 1 shall; 
but I shall never lose hope of one day call¬ 
ing her my wife, and I told her so.” 
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u You did ? What did she say ? * 

“ She moaned and flung her arms in the 
air, and asked me to forgive her. I don't 
know what I have to forgive. Then she 
grew quieter and said that it could never 
be.” 

“I don’t think your father is likely to 
give his consent. Could that be the reason 
she referred to ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I scarcely think so. His 
consent will never be asked. I have chosen 
my wife and shall love her until my dying 
day. If she never marries me it will make 
no difference. Even if she were to marry 
some one else, I would remain single for 
her sake all my life.” 

“ I cannot understand it, Henry ; every¬ 
thing seems to be going wrong. I would 
rejoice to see Eulalie your wife—she is 
suitable in every way. She is of good 
family and has a large fortune. Your 
father likes her much better now than he 
did at first. She made great advances in 
his favour during your absence ; perhaps 
when he knows that your heart is set upon 
her he may become reconciled to her as a 
daughter.” 

“ No, he never will; he cannot bear to be 
thwarted in anything, and he had counted 
upon Busking and Rice Court being 
joined. Whatever happens, mother dear, 
will you be my friend and hers ? Can I 
always hope to have your help and sym¬ 
pathy? or am I asking too much?” 

“ Too much ! Oh, Henry, how can you 
talk so ! Eulalie and you are dearer to me 
than my life. You were not in earnest, 
were you, when you spoke of going to 
South Africa?" 

“ I don’t know. I cannot say. The 
turning of a straw might decide the matter. 

I would go to-morrow if she would come 
with me; but she will not, and I cannot 
bear to leave her again. Whatever I do I 
must make a change some way. You 
surely see the necessity for that yourself. 
My father’s temper* will drive me to 
desperation soon. I can’t think how you 
stand it. Can you advise anything ? ” 

“Not on the spur of the moment. I 
never dreamt that things would go so far 
as this. How are you going to act towards 
your father in the meanwhile ? ” 

“ I shall take no notice of our interview 
.his afternoon unless he refers to it My 
cousin Charles arrives to-day, and if possi¬ 
ble I would like things to go on smoothly 
while he is with us.” 

“You are quite right. I had forgotten 
about Mr. Charles Mercier’s visit. 1 hope 
he will make it a short one. Would you 
*il(e me to speak to Eulalie ?” 

“I would rather that you did not—at 
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least not now: leave her alone for a little 
while- Do you think my father would be 
willing to give me a regular allowance—a 
fixed sum every year, paid quarterly?” 

“ You have never been stinted in money,” 
I said reproachfully. 

“ That’s just it. I’ve had it in handfuls 
ever since I can remember. I’ve no idea 
what I spend. I want something definite 

large or small, I don’t care which. 1 
wpuld cut my pattern a ccor ding to my 
cloth . If it wasn’t enough to keep me 
‘decently I could work and earn more. 1 
cannot remain at home much longer.” 

“ Henry, you must not talk so ; when 
things are at their worst they always im¬ 
prove. We may all spend happy days 
yet at Busking Hall.” 

“ May we ! ’’ he cried, with bitter anguish 
in his voice. “ Never, never ! We are too 
ill-assorted a lot to hope for that.” 

“Promise me one thing,” I entreated, 
laying a restraining hand upon his arm, for 
he was turning impatiently away. “ Pro¬ 
mise that you will do nothing—that you 
will not even think again of going away 
until your cousin leaves. Then we can 
talk it over and view it in every light.” 

“ I promise," he answered sadly. And 
he looked towards Busking as he spoke. 
It was a fair inheritance, of which any 
oung man might have been justly proud ; 
ut the sight of it brought no pleasure to 
him. 

"I must go now,” I said, affecting a 
cheerfulness which I did not feel. “ I am 
late. The school-girls will be wondering 
what has become of me. Don’t you think, 
as your cousin has never been here before, 
it would only be common courtesy ii you 
were to meet him at the station ?” 

“ I may as well do that as anything else, 
I suppose,” he answered gloomily. And 
without looking again in my diiection, he 
whistled for his dog, and walked across the 
fields towards the gates of Busking. 


I wish my right hand had been cut off 
and cast into the fire before 1 extended it 
in kindly welcome to Charles Mercier; 
but m the course of events he had to play 
the part which that inexplicable power 
called Fate assigns to each one of us. He 
was a man over thirty, and very like my 
husband in appearance. In character I 
once thought him cold and merciless. 
Now I think I may have wronged him, for 
he only meant to be just when he broke 
my heart and sent my darling from me. 
He was a wine merchant, and well-to-do. 
He had a fine mansion near Liverpool, 
and a country seat in Devonshire. The 
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relations belween him and his uncle had 
hitherto not been over-friendly, which ac¬ 
counted for my never having seen him 
until he came to visit us at Busking. 

I hurried over my work at the school- 
house, and arrived at home ten minutes 
before the dog-cart, which Henry had 
driven himself to the station, drew up at 
the hall-door. I went out to shake hands 
and apologise for my husband’s non- 
appearance : his man had just informed 
me lie was sleeping. 

“ I am sorry to hear that Uncle George 
has been rather an invalid lately,” re¬ 
marked Mr. Charles, after the customary 
greetings were over. 

“Yes, his health has been far from 
strong. He is paying the penalty now for 
doing too much in iormer years.” 

“ I suppose so. My father used to say 
that Uncle George was chained to his office- 
stool. Well, he’s made it pay. What a 
splendid place you have here ! You could 
plant my house and grounds in a corner of 
your park." 

“Yes, Busking is very beautiful,” I 
answered warmly. “We have everything 
to make it so—woods, and a river, and 
several very fine prospects.” 

“ And a mansion fit for a duke to live 
in,” he continued, glancing approvingly at 
it. “ Henry, my boy, you are in luck. All 
this paradise yours some day, and an in¬ 
come in proportion, and no counting- 
house and business to worry you ! It’s fine 
to be you 1” v 

Henry laughed, but made no answer. I 
knew what he was feeling at the moment, 
and I hurried Mr. Charles within doors to 
partake of some refreshment after his long 
journey. 

“ You are a small family to inhabit such 
a large house,” he said, as his eye took in 
the noble proportions of the dining-room. 
“ There are just the three of you, I think.” 

“There are four,” I answered quickly. 
“ Miss Dundee, the orphan daughter of my 
dearest friend, has been living with us for 
some years, and is quite one of the family 
now." 

“Ah, indeed 11 was not aware. Dundee 
is an uncommon name. I have only heard 
it once before." 

“ It is rather uncommon. She is the 
child of a brave and well-known soldier. 
General Dundee.” 

“Do you <mean General Dundee of 
Gulgalpore ? ” questioned Mr. Charles, with 
interest. “ I have heard of him ; he was 
both brave and good.” 

“ The same,” I answered proudly 

“ How very extraordinary ! My father- 
in-law was in his regiment; he was Major 
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Brownlow My wife and little Eulalie were 
playmates long ago out in Madras. I have 
often heard her talk of her, and wonder what 
had become of her. Such news for Mattie, 
that I have found her old friend domiciled 
in Uncle George’s house ! She will not rest 
until she sees her.’’ 

“ 1 wish you had brought her with you. 
Can you not send for her ? Do you think 
she would mind travelling alone ? ’’ I asked 
eagerly. 

“Oh, no, she goes about by herself a good 
deal; but unfoi tunately at this moment 
she is in Italy, visiting a married sister 
there. She will be home in a month ; then 
Miss Dundee must come and pay us a long 
visit. Perhaps Cousin Henry will come 
with her if we can hold out sufficient in¬ 
ducement. 1 suppose my uncle’s bad health 
keeps you pretty close at home, aunt ? ” 

“ Yes, 1 seldom go farther than up 
to London about once a month. A little 
change will do Eulalie good, she leads too 
retired a life here. I shall insist upon her 
accepting your invitation when the time 
comes.” 

“ It won’t require much insisting to make 
hervisit Mattie Brownlow,”said M r. Charles, 
laughing good-humouredly, as he poured t 
out a s cond glass of pale sherry and held 
it up between him and the light. “ Capital 
wine this, aunt. Excuse me referring to 
the shop ; but in one’s own family such a 
remark is allowable.” 

“I am glad that you like it, Charles. 
•Mr. herder is very particular about his 
wines. I wouldn’t like to say how many 
thousand pounds’ worth he has stowed 
away in his cellars. I don’t know much 
ahout it myself. I drink,nothing stronger 
than a little claret and water ; but con¬ 
noisseurs say that he has some very rare 
brands.” 

“ I have no doubt of it,” assented Mr. 
Charles. “You put me in mind of Mattie 
with your claret and water. You would 
scarcely credit it, but she is a teeto'aller ; 
so is her father. I once asked her what 
induced her to marry a partner in a great 
wine firm, and she said that she fell in love 
with me before she was awake of my calling. 
A pretty good answer, wasn’t it? I met 
her at a country-house and lost my heart 
the first moment I spoke to her. I wish you 
could see her, she is a pretty creature. 

I can’t help picturing her dejjght when she 
hears my news ; nothing I cauld 'rive her 
would make her eyes sparkle as they will 
when she hears that I have seen Eulalie 
Dundee.” 

“ I wonder if she is in the house. Do 
you know, Henry ? I would like to intro¬ 
duce her to Charles at once.” 


“ She is out—she has gone for a ride. I 
saw her start soon after we got back frotn 
the station.” 

“ What a pity ! She will not be home 
until close upon dinner-time. She rides 
such long distances.” 

“ I can wait,” said Mr. Charles. “When 
will Uncle George be able to see me ?” 

“ Now,” said my husband, entering un¬ 
expectedly. “ I did not know that you had 
arrived, Charles, or I would have come 
downstairs sooner. Why was I not in¬ 
formed of my nephew’s arrival, Mrs. 
Mercier ?’’ 

“Blake said that you were sleeping, and 
I was unwilling to disturb you,” I answered. 

“ I was not sleeping. I never sleep in 
the afternoon. He had no cause or call to 
utter such a falsehood. I’ll discharge him 
for it this very day. I merely lay down to 
try and compose my mind and feelings, 
both of which had been sadly upset.” He 
cast a wrathful glance at Henry as he 
spoke, but the latter was leaning against 
the window-frame, looking the picture of 
unconsciousness. 

; I am glad to see you here, Charles,” 
resumed Mr. Mercier, staring hard at his 
nephew, as if to take in what manner of 
man his new-found relative was. “ You’re 
my only brother’s only son, and although 
he and I quarrelled over our father's will, 
and you saw fit to take the matter up too, 
that has all blown over now. Family feuds 
are bad things, very bad indeed. If there’s 
one thing I admire more than another, it 
is to see a family living amicably together, 
and good feeling existing among all the 
different members. * Live and let live * is a 
capital motto ; I try so far as I can to 
make it mine.” 

“ Quite right, quite right,” said Mr.' 
Charles, looking amused, for his uncle’s 
scowling face sadly belied his words. 

Henry listened, and elevated his eye-' 
brows. “1 suppose you and your father 
pull pretty well together, do you, Charles ? ” 1 
interrogated the affectionate uncle. 

“ Oh, yes ! The governor is a very easy 
man to get on with. We never have any 
differences, he and I.” 

“ 1 envy my brother! I do, indeed > Yot* 
can tell him so from me. Yob are married, 

I think ? ” 

“Yes. I’ve been married these five years.” 

“ And your father is, no doubt, pleased 
with your wife ? ” 

“To be sure he is,” answered Mr. Charles, 
in genuine surprise at the turn the conver¬ 
sation was taking. 

“ You married to please him, I dare say? 1 * 

• “ Not at all. I married to please myself j 
but no one could help loving Mattie.” 
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"It must be a great comfort to have a 
son like you, Charles. A great blessing ; 
my brother is singularly fortunate. Henry, 
I regret to say, is not so satisfactory as he 
I might be.” 

At this juncture poor Henry, who could 
bear being' talked at no longer, left the 
room, and in a few minutes I followed his 
example, leaving the uncle and nephew to 
continue their conversation uninterrupted. 


CHAPTER V. 

. HE came sweeping into the drawing¬ 
room like a queen. My Eulalie— 
my Bonnie Dundee! She had 
dressed herself in flowing draperies 
of black lace, and a diamond cross flashed 
upon her bosom. The only colour about 
her was a morsel of scarlet in her hair. I 
cannot tell if it were a flower or a ribbon. 

Mr. Charles had been walking in the 
park with Henry, and feeling slightly 
fatigued after the exertion, was lounging 
upon the sofa in an attitude more easy than 
elegant; my husband, more garrulous than 
usual, was seated near him, Henry, weary 
and anxious-looking, stood by the window. 
We all looked up as she advanced towards 
us, and for a second her beauty held us in 
a silent spell. She paused when she 
qbserved a stranger, and I rose and pushed 
back my chair (a slight, gilded thing—how 
deeply trifles leave their mark upon our 
memories !), took her by the hand, and 
leading her up to Charles Mercier, said— 

“ This is Eulalie, General Dundee’s 
daughter, and your wife’s early friend. 
■God help us! ” I exclaimed in the same 
breath, “ what has come to you ? ” 

He had sprung to his feet and stood 
before her with pale face and glaring eyes 
almost protruding from their sockets, his 
right hand was clenched and raised as if 
he would fell her to the ground if he dared, 
altogether he looked like a man suddenly 
gone mad and bent upon murder. 

Eulalie returned his gaze calmly and 
haughtily, but I saw her cheeks blanch to 
an ashen hue, and a look which no mortal 
pen .can depict crept into her large, dark 
eyes. 1 It was something more than agony 
—it was hopeless despair. 

“ Who do you say this woman is, Mrs. 
Mercier?’’ he hissed out between his set 
teeth. “ Tell me her name again.” 

“Eulalie Dundee,” I murmured faintly. 
I was trembling in every limb, and could 
scarcely speak. 

“ You lie ! ” he shouted, " you lie ! You 
are either a fool or a knave, madam ! 1 
have seen this woman before, and know 
; her name as well as I know my own. All 


London knows it, and her face too, and 
what she is.” 

My husband stood up and grasped his 
nephew’s arm excitedly, saying, “ What did 
you say, Charles? Say it again. Not 
Eulalie ? Then who on earth is she ? ” 

“ Ask her,” he answered. “ She has 
played her part well for a long time, but 
she is trapped at last. Ask her what her 
name is and where I saw her last.” i 

“ If you are not Miss Dundee, who are 
you?” demanded Mr. Mercier, sternly. 
“ What vile impostor have I been harbour¬ 
ing in my house ? ” 

She stood like a statue before her 
accusers, and never answered a word. 

“She is afraid,” laughed Mr. Charles, 
“ she dare not speak ! Shall I speak for 
her, and tell you whom the guest you have 
delighted to honour is ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
She is Pauline Rodolphe, the great circus- 
rider, who was tried five years ago for the 
murder of her master’s child 1 I was pre¬ 
sent during the trial; it lasted several 
days, and the evidence against her was 
enough to hang any one twice over ; but 
the verdict was ‘ Not Guilty.’ Her wonder¬ 
fully good looks touched the hearts 
of the jurymen and saved her neck. 
From the hour when she left the 
court she has never been seen or heard of. 
How she comes to be here she must ex¬ 
plain herself.” 

“ It is false ! ” I cried, “you are mistaken. 
It cannot be true. Eulalie, say that it is not 
true, and though an angel from heaven’were 
to deny it I would believe you and love you 
still! ” I threw my arms around her, I kissed 
her white lips, I took her cold hands and 
chafed them between my own. “ Speak, 
oh, speak ! ” I implored, “ speak, and tell 
him that he does not know what he is 
saying—that you are no impostor, but my 
own dear child—my Bonnie Dundee ! ” 

“ It is true," she said at last, and she 
smiled as she said it, “ I am Pauline Ro- 
dolphe, the French circus rider, and when 
I was seventeen years old I was tried for 
murder! Thank Heaven, you know it at 
last. I would not live the last four 
years over again for all that the world 
contains. I knew that you must find me 
out some day, and the dread of it has 
haunted me sleeping and waking. The 
worst is over now, and I shall sleep soundly 
to-night.” I 

“You shall 1 leave my house this very 
hour,” said Mr. Mercier. “ I am an honest 
man and cannot protect a murderess. If 
I did right I would send for the police and 
deliver you up to justice, and make you 
stand your trial over again.” 

“ That would be impossible,” she replied, 
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“ No one can be tried twice for the sam 
offence ; and this gentleman informed you 
that the verdict was not guilty. I shall leav 
at once, but before I go let me tell you my 
story. I entreat you to listen to me. I was 
very young and not like other girls, 
never had a home or a mother. Oh, for 
pity’s sake let me tell you all.” 

“ Do not utter another word !. depart at 
once, and never let me see your evil face 
again,” said Mr. Mercier, pointing to the 
door. “I remember you now. Your 
photograph was hawked about the streets 
for days. Where can my eyes have been 
that I never recognised you ? Go ! infamous 
creature, your presence pollutes the 
very air. I cannot breathe while you remain 
here.” 

“ I was innocent,” she cried. “ I did not 
take the little thing’s life. 1 loved it dearly. 
Surely you cannot believe that of me 1 ” 

“Silence! Go,” thundered Mr. Mercier. 

She turned to leave the room, and had 
nearly reached the door, when Henry, who 
had remained silent through the dreadful 
scene, sprang after her, and caught her 
hand. “One moment, Eulalie,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “slay one moment. Father, would 
you turn her, like a dog, from your door ? 
will you not give her a hearing—a chance 
to explain things, and clear her name of 
the foul slanders cast upon it ? You may 
be a righteous man ; you are an unjust one 
if you will not. You call her vile and in¬ 
famous ! 1 know that she is as good and 
Tpurfas she is beautiful. Only to-day she 
refused to marry me, not because she did 
not love me, but for a reason which she said 
she could not reveal. I know it now, and 
it shall not stand between us. If it were as 
true as it is false—I mean the charge 
against her—I would still make her my 
wife, and deem myself thrice blessed in 
winning her.” 

' “ Henry, let go that woman’s hand,” said 
Mr. Mercier, “ this is no time for bravado 
or meaningless words.” 

“You are right, sir, it is not. I am 
serious in what I say. Listen to her, let 
her remain, it it is only for a day or two— 
make some allowance for her youth and 
her loneliness ; or, if she goes, I go too.” 

“ She goes at once! accompany her if 
you will. Marry her if you choose; but 
remember, lrom this hour you are no son 
of mine. You have no father any more 
than if I were dead.” * 

“You have decided for me,” replied 
Henry, and still grasping her hand, they 
both left the room. The same instaht my 
husband fell heavily forward, with his face 
upon the floor. I thought he had fainted, 
and rushed to his assistance, but Mr. 
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Charles was before me, he lifted him in his 
arms at once, and carried him to a sofa. 
One glance at the poor twisted features 
told me that it was no passing faintness 
which had overcome him, but that worst of 
all afflictions which overtakes us sometimes 
even in our prime, and changes life into 
something more awful than death— 
paralysis. 

The tower-clock had rung out the early 
morning hours before the subsequent ex¬ 
citement died away, and 1 was able to leave 
him in the nurse's charge while I went in 
search of my children. Vain quest. They 
were gone, no one knew where. Out into 
the great cold world, where my eyes could 
see them never, never again. 

* * • * 

“After life’s fitful fever,” my husband 
sleeps in Busking Churchyard, and his 
nephew Charles reigns in his stead in the 
old hall. Away across the trackless sea, 
where the feathered palm-trees d<ck the 
mountain slopes, Henry and his wife earn 
.heir bread by the sweat of their brows. 

I shall never sec them here ; but there is 
another, an endless and a perfect, life 
beyond the grave. If my husband had 
ived a little longer he would have cancelled 
she will which he dictated in the white-heat 
of his great passion and disappointment;. 
but it was not to be. For six months after 
that fatal evening he lay stricken dumb and 
helpless; then gradually strength and 
speech returned, and with them his mental' 
powers. He never asked where the children 
were, his anger was too great against them ; 
but he sent for Mr. Tanner, his solicitor* 
and told him to make out a new will in 
Charles Mercier’s favour. He had originally 
ntended that my jointure should be a 
iberal one; but I had no marriage con- 
ract, and he possessed the power to reduce 
t. By a stroke of the lawyer’s pen my 
Iftecn hundred a-year became five, because 
I “ had aided and abated his son to rebel- 
ion.'" The just Judge above knows how 
groundless was the charge. Even with 
hat he was not contented, but added a 
clause to the effect that if I ever bestowed 
so much as a shilling upon one callinghim- 
self Henry Mercier, or a woman named 
Pauline Rodalphe, I was to forfeit every 
penny of my income. He little knew the 
pride of either of them. They might have 
tarved, but they would never have touched 
money of his. 

After the new will was signed and locked 
.way in the strong-room, he relapsed into' 
a state of piteous melancholy, which con- 
timed for the space of a year ; his nephew 
was very kind, and came frequently to sec 
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him, but he exhibited no signs of gratifies* 
tion for the attention, and rarely spoke to 
him. A change came at last, however. It 
was near the dose of the year, and the 
woods were brown and golden in the chilly 
sunlight, and the winds sang mournful 
cadencei around the lonely halt. One day 
I wrapped a warmer rug about him, and at 
his desire wheeled his sofa nearer the 
window. He swept his dimmed eyes across 
■the park and away beyond the vale of 
Busking, then he turned and looked at me 
—such a sad, wistful look! 

“ Isabel, come here,” he whispered. 

“Do you wish for anything?” I asked, 
bending over his pillows. 

“ Yes, Henry—and, I don’t know by 
what name to call her—his wife. Send for 
them. They are forgiven, and I wish to 
so; them before I die." 

Alas 1 too late, too late ! They were 
far away. Eighteen months had come and 
gone, and brought no word from them. I 
knew no more where they were than he did. 

“ I cannot,” I answered; “ I wish I 
could.” 

“ Did you not see them again ? ” he 
asked. “ When I lay ill and helpless, where 
were they?” 

“ I do not know.” 

“Did you not help them to leave the 
country ?” 

“ I had not the chance, i would have 
done so gladly if I had.” 

“ Send for Mr. Tanner,” he said some 
hours later. “ I feel that my time is short 
now, and while I may, I must undo the 
wrong I have done my boy. Oh, Henry, 
my son, my son, it you could come back 
to me, only for an hour ! if I could hear you 
call me father once again 1” 

I sent off a telegram to Mr. Tanner, 
summoning him at once ; but before he 
could have started, a second and more 
serious stroke had deprived my husband oi 
the power to ever right the wrong which I 
knew haunted his weakened mind to the 
bitter end. 


CHAPTER VI. 

f H ARLES MERCIER and his 
family had taken possession of the 
Hall, and i was living in a little 
cottage near Kew when tidings 
reached me from Henry and Eulalie (I 
can never call her by another name). They 
had sailed for South Africa with their faith¬ 
ful friend, Mr. Greenhill, who had done all 
in his power to help them to begin life in a 
new country—a nobler life, with higher 
aims than the one they had left behind. 
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Eulalie had written out her sad story 
and sent it to me, with a prayer beseeching 
forgiveness for the deception she had 
practised towards me and my poor hus¬ 
band. I shall transcribe it in her own 
words, omitting nothing. 

I was a poor little waif, about five years 
old, when Monsieur Hatlin, the manager 
of the famous circus troupe which bears 
his name, attracted by my pretty face, 
picked me out of the gutters in Paris and 
trained me with unflagging patience until 
the posters and newspapers in general ad¬ 
vertised me as “the first equestrienne 
in the world." About that I do not know, 
but I liked the horses, and rode them fear¬ 
lessly. I went round the world twice with 
him ; and putting it all together, at dif¬ 
ferent times we must have spent about six 
years in India. My life was a hard one, 
but I washappy enough. I had never known 
any other, and I did not come in for such 
rough usage as the other girls, because as 
I grew older I became the leading attrac¬ 
tion in the troupe. My salary was small, 
but my wants were very few. I always 
lived with my master, and his wife’s cast¬ 
off garments supplied my mo lest wardrobe. 
When I was sixteen, Harlin’s Circus pitched 
its tent upon English ground. Our success 
in London was unprecedented. We had 
three performances daily, and each one was 
crowded to suffocation. As on former occa¬ 
sions, the principal parts continued to fall to 
me ; and aware of my value, I dem«Brted 
a salary in proportion, which, after some 
slight demur, was granted. Although 
Monsieur Harlin’s bank account was 
prospering, his domestic happiness 
was diminishing. Three months before 
we came to London his wife had 
died in Paris, leaving a delicate little boy 
of eighteen months to the tender mercies 
of any one who happened to interest them¬ 
selves in him for the moment. I liked 
children, and fell into the habit of keeping 
him with me when I was at home. He was 
not a taking child, his small features were 
mean and pinched, and his complexion a 
muddy grey; he was also slightly deformed 
—his back was curved in, and the doctors 
said that he would never be able to walk 
without the aid of crutches when he grew 
up. I suppose it was his helplessness that 
made me do so much for him. I could not 
bear to hear'him wailing and crying for 
lack of a little kindness. My master en¬ 
gaged a nurse for him when we got settled 
in London, but she neglected him sadly. I 
don’t think she ever d essed or undressed 
him once during the six months she was in 
the house. About that time my master mar- 
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ried again. I had never seen his new wife 
before. She was a Frenchwoman, and 
had previously been in some situation. I 
think she must have been a barmaid; her 
appearance was prepossessing, and she 
dressed well and stylishly. Her temper, 
however, proved to be very violent; and I 
gave her as wide a berth as possible, which 
was not difficult to do, for she lay in bed 
until midday, and spent the afternoons in 
dressing and reading novels. 

Poor little Eddy had a worse time than 
ever after her advent; she disliked him 
from the first, and made no secret of it. 
She called him an ugly little toad, and 
more than once I have heard her wish 
that he were dead. Several times I saw 
her strike him. She dismissed his nurse 
on the score of her being “nothing but a 
useless baggage," and suggested that he 
should share my bed. I occupied an attic 
room with a carpetless floor, a broken table 
and a chair or two for furniture, and a 
pallet stuffed with decaying straw, which 
did duty for my nightly couch. Such as it 
was, Eddy was welcome to share it; he 
was something to love, and 1 was very 
lonely. I never made Iriends with any of 
the other girls, and but for the poor little 
creature, I would have been alone when 
I was at home. I did not like Madame 
Harlin, and never accepted her invitations 
to “ step into the parlour and have a chat.’’ 
I used to have a Are in my attic, and I 
spent my spare time there, altering my 
Xdjp^fs dresses and trimming my hats, 
while Eddy sat beside me and played with 
one or two broken toys he had picked up 
somewhere. 

One very wet evening I came home 
from the last performance drenched to the 
skin; while I was removing my clinging 
garments Madame knocked at the door, 
then ejjtered, carrying a steaming tumbler 
6f “ something hot to keep out the cold." 1 
was astonished at her unusual kindness, 
and thanked her while she made me drink 
it off at once. It was hot port wine and 
water, well sweetened and spiced. Eddy 
was fast asleep upon the pallet; she turned 
and looked at him, and muttered— • 

“ Horrible little wretch 1 I wouldn’t touch 
him with the tongs, yet Monsieur pretends 
to be iond ot him. We had a quarrel this 
afternoon, Pauline, about him ; he says 
that I neglect the brat shamefully. Bah ! 
Who could be kind to a-toad? Good-night, 
Pauline, I hope you will not be any the 
worse or your wetting.” 

If you will open the trunks whichtl told 
you contained my Indian dresses you will 
find my costumes there, and at the bottom 
six newspapers. You can read the trial 
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fully in them. I would rather not write 
about it. I cannot. Poor little Eddy was 
found dead at my side next morning— 
strangled, there was no doubt of that. 
They had difficulty in rousing me, my sleep 
was so long and unnatutal. (The wine 
must have been drugged.) I refer you to 
the papers for the sickening details. Who 
did the dastardly deed I dare not say— it is 
one of the secrets which will be revealed 
at the Last Day. I was innocent, but no 
one believed me, and false witnesses rose 
up in numbers to prove that I had called 
the child a drag and a torment. 

I was three months in prison before my 
trial came on. You know what the verdict 
was. I left the court with my good 
name torn (rom me, homeless and a beggar. 
I could not return to the circus, and every 
respectable door was barred against me. I 
had about three pounds in my pocket. 
What was I to do ? One thing 1 would 
not do—remain in London. 1 cast over in 
my mind all the different countries I had 
lived in, and considered their respective 
merits. Finally, I wavered between India 
and New Zealand. 1 inclined most to the 
latter, because it was farthest away, I 
took half-a-crown out of my pocket I 
would toss up and abi le by the decision 
—heads India, tails New Zealand. Heads 
turned up three times. I would go to 
India—but how was I to get there ? And 
what was 1 to do to earn an honest 
living ? I resolved to leave it all to Pro¬ 
vidence. I slept that night in a poor 
lodging in Chelsea. Next morning I 
walked to the East India Docks, and 
there fortune favoured me. A steamer 
was on the eve of sailing for Madras, and 
the assistant stewardess had met with an 
accident and could not fulfil her engage¬ 
ment. I gave a false name and reference, 
which I had taken the precaution to write 
out in a stationer’s shop on the way (my 
first step in deception), and was engaged 
on the spot. I sent a boy to my 
master’s house to fetA my trunk, and the 
same evening the ship dropped down the 
river to Southampton. I kept myself as 
much as possible in the background, and 
no one recognised me on the voyage out. 
Once in Madras I felt that I would be 
safe. I had never been very well known 
there, and even if my wretched story had 
reached that distance it would be forgotten 
before I landed. Nothing is remembered 
very long in these days when something 
new is cropping up every hour. 

I had been in Mad as a week, and my 
money was sadly diminished. I had 
thoughtlessly gone to a large hotel, and the 
bills were enormous. Destitution stared 
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me in the face, and I saw no prospect of 
employment. B tterly I began to rue the 
folly which had brought me there, when 
once more fortune favoured me. A young 
lady in the same hotel was about to sail for 
England, and wished for an English maid 
to accompany her as far as Brindisi. A 
second time I wrote a false reference, pur- 
orting to be from my late mistress, who 
ad been compelled to part with meowing to 
heavy losses, which rendered retrenchment 
necessary on her part. Aimed with my 
false credential I presented myself before 
Mi=>s Dundee. She was a girl about my 
age, with a cloud of golden hair and a face 
like an angel’s. (By the same post you 
will receive a small packet; it contains 
the locket which I used to wear. I said that 
I would give it to you some day. You 
must get a jeweller to open it. Her pho¬ 
tograph is in one side, a lock of her hair 
in the other.) She told me that she had 
recently lost her father, and was going to 
London to live with an old friend of her 
mother’s. She had intended to take her 
native attendant with her, but changed her 
mind at the last moment and advertised 
for an English person. I saw that she was 
struck with my beauty and manners. I 
had always been considered ladylike, so I 
concealed the fact that I was French, fear¬ 
ful lest it should tell against me. (Another 
step in my downward career.) 

“ I have been very ill,” she explained ; 
“and 1 feel as if I were going to be ill 
again. I wish some one to be with me who 
will treat me kindly, and be a friend as 
well. When I arrive at Brindisi 1 shall 
telegraph to Mrs. Mercier and ask her to 
come there and meet me. She does not 
know that I have fallen into bad health. 
If you decide to accompany me—I hope 
you will, for I like your looks (I wonder 
if you know how beautiful you are ?)—we 
can arrange later what you shall do when 
we arrive there. Your late mistress gives 
you a high character. If you care to come 
I shall take you at your own terms; I 
have more money than I can ever live to 
spend.” 

I told her that I accepted her offer gladly, 
and .would take what she chose to give 
me. 

“Can you come to me at once—this 
very hour ? ’’ she asked eagerly. “ I am 
all alone. My friend, Captain Dunbar, 
came here with me, intending to wait and 
see me safely off, but he was suddenly re¬ 
called and had to leave me. I am very 
nervous and useless. I cannot even 
pack my dressing-case. Do come at 
once." 

“ I have only to go upstairs and collect 
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my things; I shall be with you in ten 
minutes,” I answered. 

Miss Dundee was of a singularly con¬ 
fiding disposition; before I had been 
twenty-four hours in her service I knew 
everything about her. I soon grew very 
fond of her, and I served her well and 
faithfully—upon that point I have nothing 
to reproach myself. I had never been 
accustomed to illness, but even my inex¬ 
perienced eyes saw that she was very weak, 
and fading daily,like a gathered flower. She 
could not bear the slightest exertion, talk- 
ingquietlyto me would exhaust her strength 
so utterly that she would lie back in her 
chair in a deathlike swoon, which some¬ 
times lasted as long as an hour. Once, 
when she was in that condition (it was the 
day after I went to her) I became alarmed, 
and called in a doctor ; he looked at her, 
asked me a few questions, then shook his 
head, and said something which I could not 
understand, but I caught the words “ heart 
in a critical state. Should have left India 
years ago.” 

Now comes what will seem to you the 
most extraordinary part of my confession. 
And before I write another word I assure 
you solemnly, and by all which I revere, 
that what I am about to relate is no tale 
trumped up to exculpate my own actions, 
but the plain, unvarnished truth. 

I never told my story to Miss Dundee— 
another fatal error on my part. My 
reason for keeping silent was not that I 
dreaded the effect such a revelation ktigh* 
have upon her, but a natural desire to 
forget the painful past as much as possible. 
She accepted and loved me from the first 
for my own unworthy sake, believing me to 
be as good and pure as she was herself. I 
had given her a false name—Helen Hart 
—and beyond once inquiring casually if 
either of my parents was alive, she never 
questioned me as to my antecedents', efr 
where and how my earlier years had been 
spent. 

We were longer in Madras than we had 
expected to be. She took a bad turn, and 
the steamer in which we had engaged 
berths sailed without us. I began to 
doubt if she would be able to go by the 
next one, when she unexpectedly rallied. 
It was our last evening in the hotel, and 
our boxes were already on board. 

Miss Dundee seemed uneasy in her 
mind. She kept walking up and down the 
room, clasping and unclasping her thin 
hands in a despairing manner. I was busy 
putting the last stitches into a morning- 
dress for myself 

“Tffat will never do, Helen," she said, 

I stopping in front of me, and taking a 
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length of blue satin ribbon from my hand 
which I was converting into bows. “ You 
cannot wear pale blue ; it does not suit an 
olive complexion like yours.” 

“ 1 know it, but I have nothing else,” 1 
answered. She laughed, and tossed a roll 
of vivid scarlet into my lap. 

“ You must always wear bright colours, 
Helen. I like to see you in them. You 
are handsome enough to wear cloth of 
gold and look at home in it.” 

1 began to unroll the rich, bright ribbon, 
and she sat down beside me. She did not 
speak for some minutes ; then she said, 
almost under her breath, “I shall do it. 
Yes, I shall. It may be wrong, but I’ll do 
it all the same.” 

“ What are you going to do ? ” I asked. 

“Helen, I am dying as fast as a girl 
can. I shall never reach Brindisi alive. 
All the doctors in the world could not 
make me. I have a great deal of money, and 
diamonds worth a prince’s ransom. I am 
under age, and consequently I cannot make 
a will. If I did it would not be worth the 
parchment it was written upon. I dare say 
I have distant relatives somewhere in 
England, but I never heard of them, and 
care nothing about them. I certainly 
don’t wish them to have my money and 
wear my jewels when I am gone. What I 
have determined to do is this : I love you 
very much — more than any one I ever 
knew before. I wish to Heaven you were 
my sjjter. Before we go on board the 
^•fifner we must each change our individu¬ 
ality. You must be Eulalie Dundee and I 
your friend, Helen Hart. Do you compre¬ 
hend me ? ” 

“ No, I don’t know at all what you mean,” 

I answered in astonishment. 

“ Simply this ; we must personate one 
another. I am dying, and wish to leave 
my money to you, which I am powerless to 
do, 'Being under age. It is not Eulalie 
Dundee who will die, but Helen Hart. 
Then you must go on to London to Mrs. 
Mercier’s and fill the place waiting there 
for me.” 

I let my work drop froa . my hands in 
horror as her meaning dawned upon me. 

“ I cannot—I cannot ! ” I exclaimed. 
“You do not know what a dreadful thing 
you propose, Miss Dundee. My whole 1 fe 
would be a lie, and your gold accursed. It 
would be a mill-stone.around, my neck to 
drag me down ; but you do nflt mean it— 
how can you jest upon such sttange 
subjects ? " \ 

“ I am not jesting,’’she answered, anfi her 
blue eyes flashed with a determined light 
“ It is my will, and you must bend to f. Do 
you not love me, Helen ? ” She flunt-jier- 
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self upon my breast, and I felt her heart 
beat fast against my own. Her hair fell 
around her face, entirely concealing it. I 
pushed it gently back, and looked at her as 
I replied— 

“ Miss Dundee, I love you very, very 
much, but I have a will also ; no weak, 
craven thing, but one which shall always 
battle for the right and conquer evil. I 
cannot do what you wish me to." 

“ You must, you shall,” she cried, nest¬ 
ling closer to me, and showering passion¬ 
ate kisses upon my burning face. I put her 
from me, and crossed to the other side of 
the room. I placed my hands over my ears 
so that I could not hear the pleadings of 
her sweet voice. She came after me with 
faltering steps, and stretched out her arms 
like a child. Once more I gathered her to 
my heart, and, clinging to me, she fixed her 
shining eyes upon mine. 

“ You have come to comfort me in my 
desolation,” she said. “ If I were going to 
live, you should be always with me, and 
share all that I have. My wealth must not 
go to strangers whose names I never 
heard. You cannot overrule your destiny,, 
I make you my heiress, and you are power¬ 
less to say no.” 

“ I can. I shall. You cannot compel! 
me.” 

! Do you think that you are strong 
enough to conquer Fate?” she asked. “If 
you try, most assuredly you will fail. Why 
do you vex me by even the semblance of 
a refusal! Think of the position which my 
name and fortune will place you in ; you 
will go from poverty and obscurity to 
luxury and loving friends. A face like 
yours could bring all London to your feet. 
You will be admired, courted, feted; 
whereyer you go you will reign a queen, 
and I, in my forgotten grave, shall live 
again in your triumphs.” 

“ I must not, I dare not," I gasped ; “ I 
am poor, obscure, and friendless, but for 
you. I was born in • garret, and played 
bareheaded in the streets. I could never 
fill a fine lady’s place ; my humble origin 
would betray itself, in spite of me.” 

“ It never would ; I don’t care where you 
were born, or what you have sprung from,, 
you would grace a palace. I must tell you 
all about myself, and my dear father, and 
what I can remember of my mother, so 
that you may be able to answer any 
questions Mrs. Mercier may put to you. I 
shall give you the keys of my boxes, at 
once, and all the papers I possess relating 
to business matters. My friends in Lon¬ 
don have never seen a photograph or heard 
a( description of me—they have no idea 
whether I am dark or fair ; they never even 
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saw my hand-writing. Captain Dunbar 
wrote all my letters for me. I am glad 
now that he did. There will not be the 
slightest (ear of detection. I shall guard 
ag iinst that in every way.” 

“ But 'the sin! the awful sin, Miss 
Dundee! ” 

“ How do you define sin ? ” she ashed 
quietly. “ By doing as I desire, you will 
enable me to die happily. You tell me 
you have nothing to look forward to but an 
unloved existence of toil. 1 must lift you 
out of it. Wherein does the sin lie ? If I 
have relatives, in all probability they are 
rich in houses and lands, and my fortune 
divided among them would be next to 
nothing. Supposing that I have none, it 
goes to the Crown or Government, I don’t 
know which, but 1 know that neither re¬ 
quire it, and you do. Ill were a few 
years older 1 could make it all right and 
smooth for you ; but I cannot add one day 
to my life. If you will not let me die in 
peace my spirit shall come back from the 
other world and haunt you.” 

“Let it come!" I said defiantly, 
“ Spirits cannot harm mortals. I shall 
never rob man or woman, queen or govern¬ 
ment, of a coin that is justly theirs. 1 would 
rather beg for a crust in the city streets if 
my hands could not earn it. It is my fatal 
beauty that has done it; neither sorrow nor 
bitter trial seems to have the power to im¬ 
pair it. If I had been ugly and deformed, 
you would never have cared for me, never 
have tempted me so sorely. Oh, say 
nothing more. Why will you sin against 
yourself, and me too ? why degrade us 
both so utterly for the sake ot a little 
gilded dross, and a few flashing gems, 
which can neither bring us happiness nor 
health, nor length of days. Love me as 
much as you will, give me my wages, and 
a present if you like as well; but let your 
fortune go where it legally ought.” 

A burning, blush spread itself over her 
upturned face, and her eyes fell before my 
piercing gaze, but she was not shaken. 

“ You must not talk so,” she answered, 
“ you are unkind. I said before, no one can 
conquer Fate, and yours is sealed.” 

“No, no, no, a hundred times no. I 
think I am going, mad, I scarcely know 
what you are saying ; but my answer is no 
—no—always no.” 

“Say, ‘Eulalie, I will,’” she whispered. 
She kissed me once more, and the soft, 
lingering touch of her lips broke down the 
walls of my brave resolution. The past 
rose up before me in all its vivid horror. 
The circus troupe, the ring, the flying 
sawdust, the glaring, gaudy trappings of the 
horses, the crashingdtausic and the applause 
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of the admiring crowd. My poor attic 
room, my hard straw pallet, little murdered 
Eddy. The prison’s gloomy walls, the 
jailer’s unsympathetic face, the densely- 
packed court, the awful judge in his robes 
of office, the jury with their piti ul faces, 
my wretched journey to Madras 1 In one 

brief moment I saw it all-lived it all 

over again ! Before me loomed the future, 
untried and unknown. I shudd- red as I 
thought what stormy years its calendar 
might have for me. My weak moment 
had come, and my baser nature triumphed. 
I hid my face among her flowing hair, and 
bursting into tears, I whispered— 

“ Eulalie, I will.” Do not shrink 
from me, do not blame me too severely, 
think how I was tried. Consider how great 
was the temptation. 

I had said it—and my words could 
never be recalled, how bitterly I have re¬ 
pented them since no one can ever know ! 
There is little to tell that you do not know. 
We went on board “ The Queen o< Scinde " 
that night, she as Miss Helen Hart, I as 
Miss Dundee. No one would ever have 
suspected that I was her servant; to the 
captain and other passengers we appeared 
two intimate friends going home to Eng¬ 
land together. For a lew days 1 enter¬ 
tained a hope, a faint one, but still a hope, 
that she would live to reach Brindisi. Once 
there X would have instantly sent off a 
message to you, and with your arrival my 
rSle of deceit would have ended. ^.She 
went very little upon deck, she shrank wlIL 
a strange sensitiveness from seeing new 
faces. She lay all day upon a sofa in her 
cabin, and when her strength permitted 
talked of her past life, and built many an 
airy castle in which 1 moved as the 
central figure. It was only the last flicker 
of the candle before it was finally extin¬ 
guished which had misled me; her vitality 
was ebbing fast. We had been five Says 
at sea when she breathed her last in my 
arms, happy in the firm conviction that 
if she had sinned, the error so amply 
justified the end in view that she would be 
forgiven. I do not know what her early 
training had been, or how far religion 
exercised an influence over her. I only 
know that she was young, and fai r, and wilful, 
and loved me dearly, and acted, as she 
thought, for my bpst advantage. She 
sleeps Tar doevn beneath the translucent 
waves of the* 1 great ocean. Peace be with 
her! , 

I la,/ my pen aside with one last longing 
cry for forgiveness. Forgive me if you 
can, tut it you cannot, oh, forgive the 
dead!” The fault was mine, wholly and 
e&tir'-Vjbmme. I was the strongest in mind 
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as well as in body, and ought not to have 
yielded. 

1 shall also copy Henry's and Mr. 
Greenhill's letters :— 

“ My dear Mother, —Knowing that a 
knowledgeof our misfortunes and hardships 
would only make you unhappy,, we decided 
not to write until we could send you a 
satisfactory account of our doings in this 
distant country,' where we have found a 
home. I think now that we made a 
mistake. We would have had your 
sympathy and good wishes ; and cut off as 
we are from the civilised world, your 
letters would have been very precious to 
us. We are doing fairly well now, but 
there is no use denying that we have come 
through the hard since we left Busking. 
Our home here is rather different from that 
imposing pile. It is a mere hut of four 
rooms, but comfortable, and warranted 
secure from storms, and the attacks of the 
natives, unless they set us on fire some 
night. Tom Greenhill lent me the money 
to start with. An old aunt whom he never 
saw had died and left him a few thousand 
pounds before we sailed from England, 
and he insisted upon paying our passage 
money, and setting us up in everything. 
1 have already repaid him half the sum. I 
now possess six hundred head of neat cattle, 
and other goods and chattels in proportion. 
1 have seven assistants : two of them are 
jE$ 3 >Hsh village boys; the others are fine 
Specimens of living native ebony. In ten 
years or thereabout I flatter myself that I 
shall be a person of no little importance in 
the colony. I like the free, open life we 
live here. Now that I have had a taste of 
it; I would not give it up to be a lord in.the 
old country. The work is certainly not 
light, but every day is full of excitement 
cuujLraventure ; and, above all, it is a more 
natural state of being, more like the 
patiiarchal era than anything I ever dreamt 
of before. I had written so far when Green- 
hill, who is doing a noble work out here, 
came in and placed an English newspaper 
in my hands, then, without saying a word, | 
went away again and left me alone. It con¬ 
tained an intimation of my father’s death, . 
The news did not surprise me,but awakened , 
a world of bitter memories. I know now 
that I failed in myduty towards himoverand 
over again. I was arrogant Spd proud, and 
sever paused to think how my behaviour 
must have pained and disappoint'd him. 
Exulting in my youth and splendid stlength, 1 
I never took into account that he w* aged 
and frail, and weak in mind, and a anfferer. 

I made a mistake. I see and ownlit now, 
when eternity lies between us. he 
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entertained more kindly feelings towards 
Eulalie and myself before he fell on his 
last long sleep ; something tells me that he 
did, and that your first letter will con¬ 
firm the impression. Kulalie is happy, 
far happier than at first I ever hoped 
to see her. The past is a page turned 
back for ever. We never re er to it. The 
future, so far as our mortal eyes can scan 
it, looks calm and full of blessings. She 
has been my right-band in everything 
since we came here. No occupation is 
too menial, no work too hard for her to 
perform. She is (he good angel of my 
life, and the sunshine of my lowly home. 
We both bless the day that brought Charles 
Mercier to Busking Hall, and divulged 
the secret of her lile, for it was slowly 
killing her. Whatever the opinion of 
others may be, I shall always hold her 
free from censure. The fault lay with the 
poor misguided girl whose memory we 
cherish as a sacred thing. Eulalie does 
not regret the loss of her riches 
any more than I do the non-possession of 
what was legally mine. I suppose my 
cousin Charles is the heir? It is well ; he 
will make a better squire than I would. 
My father’s great desire is not defeated ; 
he has founded a family. The Merciers of 
Busking have only to rid themselves of 
the taint of business to become great 
county magnates. I do not wish to know 
the particulars of my father’s will, the de¬ 
tails cannot possibly possess any personal 
interest lor me ; but 1 would like to know 
how he has ptovided for you. If you have 
not the means to command every luxury 
which you have been accustomed to, let me 
know. I shall soon be a wealthy man, and 
surely my first care is my mother. In 
this I need not say that Eulalie heartily 
agrees. There is a message she did not 
like to write to you, and desires me to 
send from her. It is about the box which 
contains her Indian dresses and costumes, 
also several newspaplrs. When yon have 
read the latter, will you, with your own 
hand, burn everything? Greenhill is 
going to send you a few lines, so I shall 
therefore bring my epistle to an end.—I am, 
my dearest mother, your affectionate son, 
“Henry Mercier." 

“ Dear Mrs. Mercier,— Henry tells me 
that he has given you all the particulars of 
our life here, so nothing remains for me to 
enlarge upon. He was very downcast for 
a few days after the news of his father’s 
death reached us. The fact of their having 
parted in anger is a wound which can 
never quite be healed^ every now and then 
jt must bleed afresh. Ylis coming here was,' 
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my doing j and if we overlook the circum¬ 
stances which prompted it, I can safely say 
that I shall never regret the part I had in it. 
From the darkness of trials and adversity 
he has come out a noble man—a perfect 
character I would say, if I dared. Of his 
wife’s beauty and goodness I cannot trust 
myself to write. My pen would never cease 
if 1 once let it run upon such a favourite 
theme. She is truly loved and respected by 
all who know her. Our colony is still in 
its infancy, but is growing fast. In ten 
years’ time we hope to have a flourishing 
town in place of the few scattered huts we 
at present call a village. The climate is all 
that could be desired, and the scenery 
magnificent. Of my own labours I can 
only say that I try to sow beside all waters, 
and hope for an abundant harvest some 
day.—Yours faithfully, 

“Thomas Greenhill.” 

It was early in the morning when I 
received my precious budget of letters ; it 
was midnight when I laid them aside. 1 
had read and re-read each page until I 
could almost have repeated every line from 
memory. I had longed and hungered to 
hear from them, and good tidings had come 
at last, far better than I had hoped for. My 
heart overflowed with thankfulness, 1 could 
have sung long psalms through the dark¬ 
ness until morning! 

If ever I had silently grudged Charles 
Merrier his possession of Busking’s old 
grey hall, the disloyal feeling vanished 
instantly and for ever. Everything had 
happened for the best. Each one was in 
his fitting place. 

I opened Eulalie’s Indian trunk and 
disinterred the old newspapers from the 
darkness where they had remained hidden 
so long; but I did not read one word ! I 
knew that my darling was innocent, that 
was enough for me. I laughed as I watched 
the papers writhe ii\the fierce, hot flames 
and then fall apart in blackened ashes. 
Her dresses followed next, pretty bright 
things, heavy with tinsel and coloured 
beads. _ One thing I kept—a little toy 
whip,, with a gold handle. She had used 
it, and I prized everything that her hands 
had touched. She' had most probably for¬ 
gotten all about it, for she never mentioned 
it, so I had no misgivings regarding its 
appropriation. 

I took a journey up to London and went 
to a jeweller’s in Bond Street with the 
locket, which I told him to open carefully 
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while I waited for it. The other Eulalie 
must have been a dazzling vision, a 
golden-haired white and coral picture; but 
she lacked the stately grace and queenly 
air which chararte. ised my Bonnie Dundee. 
No doubt I would have loved her if she had 
lived to come to me. I would have done 
so for her mother’s sake, if nothing else ; 
but it was not to be. 

A whole host of relatives rose up to 
claim her wealth when the strange tale got 
bruited abroad ; and as is not unusual in 
such cases, litigations ensued, and the 
greater portion of it went to enrich the 
lawyers. 

As I was not permitted to send money to 
Henry and his wife, it was a great relief to 
hear that they stood in no need of pecuniary 
assistance- The prohibition did not, how¬ 
ever, extend to presents, and many a useful 
gift from me has found its way to Xan- 
thorpe. Small though my income is, it 
more than meets my necessities. I o.ten 
wish that I could leave it to my dear ones 
when I die, but it must go to the already 
full coffers of Charles Mercier. 

I sometimes think that I shall not need 
it long. The shadows are lengthening 
on the road, and I am growing an old, 
old woman. I wear caps and spectacles 
now. Henry would scarcely know me if 
he saw me sitting with my knitting under 
the grand old trees at Kew. I often drop 
my stitches and bungle the stocking sadly ; 
but the reason is not because my eye&vwe 
dim—it is that my mind wanders away 
from the knitting needles, and the sweet 
English flowers, and the groups of pretty 
children playing near me, and instead I 
see gorgeous buds bursting into flaming 
colours beneath Africa’s fiery sun. I see 
rare birds circling through the warm air. 
I see dark-eyed boys and girls ceasing 
one another under the shade of- ilte 
feathery palms. I can almost hear their 
voices. 

Fancy pictures, you say ? Ah, well t 
they are very real to me. Some one asked 
me to write this story of my life, so I have 
done my best. If any one takes the 
trouble to read it, there are two lines 
which I would like them to bear in their 
mind throughout the pages, for they have 
been constantly in mine. They were 
written long #go by England’s immortal 
bard— 

*' There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will." 

Leah Smith. 


THIS END. 
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Helena as an Hostess. 

Uncle William as a Guest. 
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TjSjSr ISS KEN’S nieces had all returned 
J/wil t0 London, but Miss Ken herself 
was absent. She wished for a 
week’s repose and to remain with 
an old friend in the Isle of Wight a few 
days longer. 

“So,” said Judith, who had pre¬ 
viously invited papa, mamma. Uncle 
William, and Cousin Helena to the special 
party, “ as Aunt Ken is not here, I am to 
be the hostess, and she has ordered me to 
prepare an extra amount of delicacies for 
you.” 

“We would have done without the 
delicacies if the lady only were here,” said 
Uncle William. 

“ I declare uncle wants to pay aunt a 
compliment, and I must write and tell her 
so. 1 really believe,” said Judith, with some 
hesitation, “that—that ” 

“ Well, out with it,” exclaimed Helena ; 
“what do you believe?” 

“Well, if you must have it, that Uncle 
William is smitten with the charms of 
Aunt Ken; and, after all, it wouldn’t be 
such a bad match.” 


Mr. Marston’s Opinion. 
Trip Round the Island. 
Alum Bay. 


visit the sea-coast we would rather go to 
some more remote spot. It is almost 
necessary to see the island once in your 
lifetime ; but you have so much grandeur 
all around you there, and if you see the 
chief objects of interest you cannot get 
away from fashionable crowds, who are on 
your path everywhere.” 

“Yes,” suggested Annie, “it is far too 
fashionable a place except for persons who 
have plenty of money and willing to spend 
it. You feel so small when you cannot do as 
others do, and a little jealous nowand then 
when you see the rich doors the golden 
j keys unlock, which cannot be opened any 
other w.iy.” 

“I do not quite follow you,” observed Mr. 
Marston. 

“ She means this, papa,’’ replied Judith. 
“Every waterlall or ‘chine’ of reputation in 
the Isle of Wight is subjected to the 
strictest discipline, and duly placed under 
lock and key. The easiest of gravel walks 
form the approaches, and the finest of fine 
ladies— 


“Judith,” said Mrs. Marston, “you are 
really incorrigible 1 You ought to know 
is most improper for young ladies 
to make suggestions lor their seniors ; and 
for a girl of your age to speak to your 
uncle on such a subject is exceedingly 
rude.” 

“ I wish to goodness you would, all of 
you, leave Unde William alone,” answered 
that individual. “ I came here thinking I 
shoulcLfor once be allowed to join in the 
cliTTcnat of these meetings. It is like 
being invited to a friend’s house to spend 
the day and being met on the threshold by 
the servants, who tell you ‘ Master is out, 
but you can have anything you please to 
order,’ and of course ycu- go away and 
order nothing.” 

“I hope you don’t compare us all to ser¬ 
vants, do you, William?” said Mr. Marston, 
who was ordinarily a man of few words, 
but a good listener. 

“ Dear me 1 ” replied his brother, “ when¬ 
ever I open my mouth I am sifre to make 
some blunder or another, so hereafter J will 
do what a good servant should do—‘ Hear, 
see, and say nothing ; eat, drink, and! pay 
nothing.’ I want to hear something store 
about the Isle of Wight.” f 

“ Well, we are prepared to tell jfc_all 
we know ; but in reality, we have iiytonlNi 
awav with that peculiar fee” f 


‘ Whose gentle heart doth fear 
The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on 
floor ’— 

may visit the lions of the island without 
fear of alarm or discomposure. You might 
just as well go to the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens or the Botanical Gardens on one 
of their f&te days.’’ 

“ I am rather surprised to hear this from 
you, J udith,” remarked Mr. Marston. “ The 
two days that I was on the island, when I 
went to escort you all home, a general im¬ 
pression of beauty was conveyed to my 
mind such as was nev%r produced by any 
other part of England. Then, again, the 
picturesque rock scenery of the Undercliff 
irom Bonchurch to Newport certainly can¬ 
not disappoint the most highly-raised expec¬ 
tation ; and the sea-views are everywhere 
magnificent. Indeed, I was agreeably sur¬ 
prised rather than disappointed by all the 
scenery. I admired very much the interior 
of the island also, drive wherever I would; 
and I think the scenery is superior to that 
of any other English county. By-the-bye, 
Judith, you tola us you had visited the 
Needles. Surely you were remote enough 
from human habitation then ?” 

^fOh, yes," responded Judith, “we did 
enjby that; but it \was almost too 
lUvfor poor Aunt K'V. pf'he struggled 
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caverns, but had to give it up at last. I 
don’t know what we should have done if 
two young gentlemen—oh 1 so very gentle¬ 
manly — had not ciceroned us. They 
warned us against every danger, and 
helped us over every obstacle, leaving their 
mother as companion to Aunt Ken.” 

“ Oh, the secret’s out now. In the in¬ 
terior of the Isle of Wight the ladies re¬ 
quire no cicerones, the path is made too 
smooth for them," observed Mrs. Marston. 
“ 1 shall take a note of that. Young ladies 
like obstacles in their path. Why ? Be¬ 
cause the young gentlemen hasten to their 
assistance.” 

“ Yes; and married ladies may say what 
they please, but once upon a time they had 
the same desire,” replied Judith. 

“Well, don’t let us wrangle about that,” 
put in Mr. Marston. “ Give us your 
opinion of the Needles; they are sure to 
remain true to their position long after the 
young gentlemen are forgotten.” 

“ The journey we took round the island 
in a steamer was very delightful; the 
scenery appeared to change every half- 
hourfor our special advantage. The course 
we took was Ryde westward, and we passed 
Osborne House with its beautiful grounds 
down to the water’s edge. Aunt Ken must 
tell you all about this royal residence when 
she returns. We passed these grounds in 
about half an hour, and were brought 
abreast of East and West Cowes, where 
the course of the Medina in the south, and 
the view of Southampton Water north, with 
both Calshot Castle and the great Netley 
Hospital in sight, is very striking. The 
Queen happened then to be at Osborne, 
and therefore, as usual, a man-of-war as 
guardship was stationed off Cowes. The 
Royal yacht was also plainly seen, and 
there were many other yachts, beautiful 
specimens of their class. Beyond Cowes 
the island coast is for a few miles dull and 
uninteresting, though the little Gurnard 
stream and the much larger Newtown 
River have pleasant banks ; the opposite 
Hampshire coast, with Beaulieu River, is 
much more picturesque; and with the 
naked eye you can see both sides. When 
we approached Yarmouth, lands richly 
wooded met our view ; but soon the forest 
trees seemed to dwindle into shrubs and 
finally disappear, and we then caught the 
first view of cliffs rising one above another. 
Then came in sight red-brick forts on the 
one hand (Victoria, Cliff, and Warden), 
which combine with Hurst Castle to 
defend the entry to the Solent, ^nd 
frame a very nleasant picture. At 
this spot, foj the first time, the Need'es 
came in vie * .^before we reachf • \n 

we had top.;) -recession Colwell,! otluri i 


and Alum Bays ; and the rich colouring of 
the cliffs was simply grand. At Alum Bay 
there is a pier ; and most of the passengers 
alightedforanhour’sstroll; but we remained 
where we were, as we had been told by the 
gentlemen before alluded to that we should 
lose the most wonderful sight in the world if 
wedid not remain here and visit the Needles, 
or at least get as close to them as possible, for 
it is a very different thing sighting them from 
a distance. Finding that lodgings were to 
be obtained here, we coaxed aunt to allow 
us to remain the night. Now, Alum Bay is 
described by scientific men thus : ‘ The 
cliff consists of first avast precipice of chalk, 
and then a succession of vertical or upright 
strata of different coloured sands and 
ochreous earths, white, black, red, blue, 
and yellow; in some parts pure and un¬ 
broken, and in others blending into every 
variety of tint, and so bright as to be com¬ 
pared by the best writers to shades of silk 
and the stripes on the leaves of a tulip.' 
Well, I must confess that I think Alum Bay 
a wonderful place, but certainly if such an 
idea had never been put into my head the 
rocks, beautiful as they are, would never 
have reminded me of the leaves of a tulip. 
We went to the top of the cliff, whence 
we could plainly see the Isle of I’urbcck, 
on the coast of Dorsetshire, Swanage Bay, 
Pebble Point, and the cliff called Old Harry. 
On the tops of the cliffs there appears to 
be no soil, but a fine white sand, on't^c’. 
grow the loveliest little flowers and mosses 
and gems of tiny harebells and yellow 
flowers that can be imagined. Many people 
get their livelihood by obtaining sea-fowls’ 
eggs and capturing the birds for their 
feathers on the clitfs surrounding Alum 
Bay; but it makes your blood curdle to see 
the risks they run. Aunt Ken thought that 
the Small Birds Act would prevent'ti*a sail¬ 
ing being legal now, but we certainly saw 
some actively employed in searching for 
eggs. Unable to get them from below by 
climbing, the islanders reach them from 
above by descending the perpendicular 
cliffs in much the same perilous way as is 
practised by the Norwegians and the hardy 
natives of the Faroe Islands, so often 
described in books. They drive a large 
stake or iron bar into the top of the cliff, 
to which a strong rope is fastened, and at 
the end there is a stick put crosswise for 
the adventurer to sit upon and support him¬ 
self ky, and with this simple apparatus he 
lets mmself down the front ot the horrid 
pre<? pice.” 

“1 hank you, Judith,’’said Uncle William. 
“ Yoi r account is really very interesting. 
t ^visit,the Isle with greater pleasure 
i. tat ’ -jw all about it; and certainly 
V mss the Needles.” 
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THE LATE GENERAL GARIBALDI. 

t NE of the greatest heroes of modern fanner may do in this country, exercised a 
limes died in his humble residence most remarkable influence over the general 
at Caprera, on June 2 nd, 1882 . politics of Europe. 

Most men whom the world ac- He was born of very poor parents in 
counts heroes have individual ambition, Nice, during the year 1807 . As an infant 
very few regard country more than self, he had a very reflective mind, and would 
and give up honours and high, position to ask his father questions which puzzled his 
live in humble retirement after valour, per- rustic intellect. Italian parents cared 
severance, activity of mind and body, and little for education then, but young 
a strict adherence to what they considered Giuseppe Garibaldi found a schoolmaster 
a just cause has culminated in the fulfil- who prided himself in the little boy’s 
ment of first designs undermost arduous aspiring mind, and imparted to his pupil all 
circumstances, and given freedom to a the knowledge he himself possessed. “ I 
country which formerly suffered from bond- wish to see the world,” Giuseppe said to 
age. It is difficult, in the ordinary space his parents, and he was allowed to adopt 
given for these biographical sketches, to the sea to obtain a livelihood. As a 
convey to the minds of readers all fore-mast hand, when only in his “ teens,” 
that Garibaldi has accomplished in his he made several voyages between Genoa 
comparatively long life. Those, however, and Odessa, Rome and Naples, and wher- 
who are old enough to remember the spring ever he landed picked up information until 
of 1864 will have vivid recollections of the he became absorbed in the social condi- 
great Italian hero’s visit to this country, tion of Italy. In some remarkable 
when the enthusiasm of the English public manner he got introduced to Mazzini when 
was excited to the highest pitch. The Duke in his twenty-fifth year, and from that 
of Sutherland invited this great man to visit time forth he became an ardent Repub- 
him. The public knew that at a certain hour lican. 

Garibaldi would arrive at the Bricklayers’ With the object of propagating his 
Arms Station, Old Kent Road, and the opinions ' he entered the Sardinian 
masses were there in their thousands and navy as an able seaman. “ My mission,” 
in their millions to give him welcome, and he says, in the curious book which 
the route to the Duke of Sutherland’s Alexandre Dumas wrote at his dictation, 
^napiri'Sn was crowded the whole distance “ was to make proselytes there for the re¬ 
try people who loved and admired the man. volution, and 1 acquitted myself in the 
A dais was quickly erected, and deputations best way I could. In the event of the 
from municipal bodies and working men’s Republican rising which Mazzini was direct- 
societies handed to Garibaldi addresses of ing against the Government of Charles 
congratulation and testimonials of appre- Albert on land, I and my companions were 
ciation in the great work of relormation he to seize the frigate and place it at the dis¬ 
had been the means of accomplishing in posal of the Republicans.” In this he was 
Italy, regarding him as the hero of free- not successful, and orders were given for 
data •'The writer can well remember the his arrest, but a woman who kept a fruit- 
benign countenance of the man, with his shop concealed him for a time, and dis- 
Italian cloak around him, of ordinary guised as a countryman he managed to 
civilian form, in broken English rendering get back to Nice, and thence to the French 
his thanks to the British nation, who were frontier. Here he gave himself up to the 
ever lovers of freedom, concluding thus : duuaniers , by whom he was placed under 
“ I seek no honour beyond working in a arrest and taken to Draguignan ; he, how- 
just cause, and my reward is to see my ever, o-staged to escape, and found *his 
country as free as the country of the British way to Marseilles. His name had now 
nation.” Were Garibaldi’s history written been branded by the authorities, and he 
in the flowing language of the classics, or was condemned to death far contumace; 
even in accordance with Bibljcal lore, it therefore, under the assumed cognomen of 
would have been asserted that, he was a Paul, he shipped as second hand on board 
man divinely selected to carry out certain a merchant ship trading to Odessa. On 
plans from on high. In the whole course his return to Marseilles he found that 
of modern history it may be doueted city suffering under a severe visitation of 
whether anything approaching to a parallel cholera. Except by the doctors and the 
can be found to the life of a man who, After Sisters of Mercy, it was deserted by all 
a career of singular variety, practically wild could possibly getlaway, so that, in 
created the Italian Kingdom, and,. J W?l!7i>^ his/own words, it presented the appear- 
accomplished his work, retired to a 1 /inel r£j *pa vast cemeteryi- '/ ^physicians 
island in the Mediterranean,, whence ffaj voluntary help f t v h*sf.itals, 

afterwards, though living as a %tmble 5 ,aod #>i(seppe Garibaldi, f * V w i<!: •*. 
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THE LATE GENERAL GARIBALDI. 


young man of Trieste, who had come from 
Tunis with him, offered their services. 

Sensible that the people of Italy could 
never be happy without freedom, Garibaldi 
made up his mind never to cease his 
efforts until tyranny was abolished, and he 
shortly afterwards made the acquaintance 
of Zambeccari, the secretary of Bento Gon¬ 
zales, President of the Republic of Rio 
Grande, and through his means obtained 
letters of marque, and fitted out a privateer. 
The ship was a small one, its burden 
being no more than thirty tons, and its 
crew consisted of sixteen men, all told. 
With that equipment, in Dumas’ magnifi¬ 
cent phrase, Garibaldi “ declared war 
against an empire.” His first exploit was 
the capture of a schooner, the property of 
an Austrian who traded under the Brazilian 
flag. To this vessel he transferred the 
arms and provisions of his craft, and 
having scuttled her he sailed for Rio, 
calling on his way at Maldonato, in the 
Republic of Uruguay, to sell the cargo of 
his captured craft. Whether such an action 
may be considered honourable the reader 
must decide, but it is assumed “ all is fair 
in love and war.” Yet, may it not be said, 
retribution follows outrage ? Soon alter 
the event just recorded, Garibaldi was 
wounded in a skirmish with the Brazilians, 
and taken prisoner and conveyed to Guale- 
quay. He was treated kindly at first, but 
was imprudent enough to attempt to escape, 
and being captlired and brought backhe was 
subjected to the torture of the stropado ; 
his hands were tied together behind his 
back, and he was lifted to the ceiling by 
them. This fiendish torture, worthy of the 
worst days of the Inquisition, lasted for 
two hours, at the end of which time be was 
taken down and put into heavy irons. In 
this condition he remained lor two months, 
and but for the charity of a lady named 
Aleman, he must have sunk under this 
treatment. At th£ end of that time he 


•arms and ammunition. In the last boat 
which left the ships were Garibaldi and his 
wife, who had completed the work in hand 
by setting fire to the little fleet of the 
Republic. 

These circumstances are necessarily re¬ 
corded in the liie of a famous man, for few 
men have obtained eminence without rebuffs 
in their early career. It was on land rather 
than on sea that Garibaldi’s name will be 
chronicled in history. He fought in defence 
of Italian liberty, and was again worsted, 
and passing through many stirring vicissi¬ 
tudes in his first efforts, escaping through 
woods and forests, his wife sank from 
exhaustion and dread, and the widowed 
husband with his children lapsed into a 
candle and soap merchant in Staten 
Island, where he made sufficient money to 
purchase a little farm in Caprera ; but his 
thoughts were still on Italian freedom, and 
he offered his services to the Sardinian 
Government, who at first refused to accept 
them, but afterwards permitted him to 
organise a body of volunteers called 
“ Alpine Chasseurs,” consisting of 17,000 
men. These he obtained from various 
sources, and emissaries in England enlisted 
thousands, who went forth to fight for 
Garibaldi, under the plea of “ liberty and 
freedom." The Government of this country 
permitted this, but they were a poor, 
ragged lot who joined, taking them 
generally. Enthusiasm, however, for the 
great General Garibaldi seemed to'*yirt 
a forced courage to his soldiers, and 
this seemed to carry them through 
a vast campaign, and the organised 
soldiers fled from them as if their op¬ 
ponents were an inspired band, and they 
conquered wherever they went. Capua and 
Gaeta afterwards capitulated, and on his 
march to the former place Garibaldi met 
Victor Emanuel, then King of*""S&r- 
dinia. For several days previous his ad¬ 
mirers had declared that Garibaldi should 


was set at liberty, and returned to Rio be Dictator of Italy. He received their 
Grande, where he again took service with suggestions with a smile, replying, “ Free- 
the Republicans, and set to work to create dom for Italy. I seek no personal honours.” 
a navy. The fleet consisted of two Advancing with Victor Emanuel, in 
■roughly built sloops, manned with mixed presence of his troops, he exclaimed, “ Be- 
crews of Europeans and negroes to the hold your King.’’ His words were pro¬ 
number of seventy men. With these he phetic, and a popular sovereign he je- 
harassed the Imperialists very severely, mained to the day of his death, Having his 
doing an immense amount of mischief on heritage founded by Garibaldi, 
the rivers and the lagoons, and destroying Honoursfthick- and three-fold were after- 
a good deal of private property. In the wards offered to Garibaldi, but he pre¬ 
midst of these scenes he married his first ferrqd living in quiet seclusion in Caprera; 
wife, Anita, who cruised with him and andi; although his voice has been heard in 
animated his men by her own undaunted Italftm Debates, where he was one of the 
courage. On the Lake of Imbri his t^ree Deputies returned to the Chamber,'he 
little vessels were attacked bytwenty-twdjbe- lqv“ff. his island home, and there died, 
longing to erialists, and a deeiji'Ate / ’.'finded by an affectionate family, 

battle folia > ,yh*ich resulted in Whlt'a'idi \ L his last words being, “God bless 
being 'j :o land his men, v^nMheir ive land 1 " 



A s or e x EMPTATION ' 

BY THB AUTHOR OP "THROUGH THORNS TO ROSES,” “THE MYSTERY OF ROSE COTTAGE/’ ETC. 

CHAPTER I. 

"Oh, what is so rare as a day in Juno? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune. 

And over it softly her warm ear lays.” 

was a day in June— 
Soffl&'i one of those perfectly 
5 t§© I wA beautiful days which 
I sfiP come to us now and 
then in the month of 
roses, as though to 
\wy3i give us a glimpse of 
' faultless loveliness. Not 
f* a single cloud dimmed 

the azure of the sky ; a soft 
south wind blew pleasantly in 
my face, fanning my hot cheeks 
with a gentle, caressing touch ; 
the air was full of the fragrance 
of the roses and mignonette ; 
all Nature was in perfect har¬ 
mony ; and even the little’ birds 
were sieging joyfully in gra'iitude 
for the sun’s bright rays. 

And I, Marguerite Lindsay, in 
sight of all this beauty, flung 
myself disconsolately on the 
ground, threw my coarse straw 
hat impatiently at my feet, and 
then, away from all eyes, gave 
way to my sorrow, and cried as 

. though my heart would break. 

“Very wrong, very foolish,” I 
hear you say. I had a good home, my parents were among the notables of Nestshire, 
wealthy people, respected by all the county ; and yet I, their youngfest child, felt as if 
no creature upon God’s beautiful earth could be so lonely, so utterly wretched as I was. 
And my trouble was this : I bad two sisters and as many brothers. The boys were in 
London—busy, active men, very seldom finding time to come home: Maude and 
Violet were the respective darlings of my father and mothef Sjtmd I, unlucky Marguerite, 
stood alone, an offshoot of the family-tree, which I knew quite well the said tree cduld 
very well have done without. 

1 was'not wanted when I came into the world first; even before that- event I had 
caused great trouble to the family. The nursery had been done away with, and a 
French nursery-governess engaged for my sisters. Mademoiselle had to be turned out 
of her schoolroom, and the good old woman who had taught Maude and Violet to 
walk alone impei atively recalled. 

My welcome was not a rapturous ot\e ; my mother considered two girls quite enough 
to chaperon—my father was contented with four children; so that my venturing to open 
my eyes upon this stormy world at allt was a mistake. The colour of those eyes was 
mistake number two. The Lindsays kvere no{£d for their fiaxeu hair and blue eyes. 
My mother was a handsome brunette! Alas 1 lias ! I deviated satttv from established 
YOU 15 . sis. 
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rules. Before I was a year old it was a 
settled fact that I was no true Lindsay, 
and I did not even favour my mother’s 
family—my hair was unmistakably red. 

The Lindsays were a decidedly religious 
family. My mother had a district once 
upon a time—it was so long ago that no 
one qufte remembered when, but we kept 
up the tradition as casting a halo of 
sanctity over us all; and my father held the 
plate in church whenever there was a 
charity sermon—four times a year ; but in 
spite of these proofs of the devoutness of 
my parents, the sad truth remained—they 
had never contrived to love me. 

I had been a great trouble to them all 
my life. A schoolroom and governess had 
to be kept for me long after Maude and 
' Violet “came out.” The governess left last 
year. She was not a bad sort of woman. I 
rather liked her. I think she was a sort of 
salve to my vanity. Miss Banks, with her 
withered cheeks, whitey-brown complexion, 
and scanty, corkscrew ringlets, at least 
would not be held up to me—like Maude 
and Violet—as a pleasing contrast to my 
own plainness. Well, Miss Banks left me 
last July. She kissed me, and gave me a 
Johnson’s Dictionary, assuring me that 
goodness was better than beauty ; and if I 
could never aspire to be pretty like my 
sisters, I might at least be useful. 

I suppose I was wicked by nature. I 
never felt the least desire to "be useful, and 
1 always had an intense longing to be 
beautiful. After Miss Banks left I never 
did any more lessons, I drifted into a kind 
of aimless, desultory life. In fine weather 
I was nearly always out of doors; when the 
elements were against me I made the de¬ 
serted schoolroom my headquarters. I 
hardly ever saw the others except at meals, 
not often then, for the Grange was noted for 
its hospitality, and as I was not “ out ” I 
was never allowed to appear in the dining¬ 
room when visitors are present. 

I don’t think I had ever mourned over my 
isolated position so bitterly as I did on 
that day. The great event of the county 
was always the Nestshire ball, which took 
place in July. It was the dibut of nearly 
all the young ladies of the county. Maude 
and Violet “came out ” there with great tclat 
some seven years before; and though they 
had never yet received an offer worthy 
their acceptance, we all believed they 
would both make a grand match some 
day. I had heard of this Nestshire ball 
for years. I had looked forward to it as a 
sort of magician which would open to me 
all the pleasures and gaieties which my 
sisters enjoyed. Last year my governess 
was with us, and sjhe persuaded mamm4to 


defer my “coming out,'* because it might 
interfere with my studies ; but I never 
doubted the long-looked-for event would 
come off this summer. I had even decided 
in my own mind what I would wear, and 
how I would behave on the occasion. 

Alas for my hopes! That day at 
luncheon mamma told the girls — we 
always called Maude and Violet “the 
girls ”— that she meant to drive into 
Neston in the afternoon to order their 
dresses for the ball. “ It is to be a grander 
affair than usual this year. The Earl of 
Ashleigh is expected home for it, so I want 
you to look your best.” Her eyes rested 
with motherly pride upon her eldest 
daughter. Though Maude was twenty-six 
and Violet only a year younger, you could 
not find two handsomer girls in Nestshire. 

Thinking it a good opportunity, I cried 
eagerly, “And me, too, mamma. Won’t 
you see about my dress this afternoon ? ” 
Maude and Violet exchanged glances of 
surprise and indignation at my audacity. 

“ You do not require a new dress, Mar¬ 
guerite,” said my mother, severely. “ I 
bought you a new piqud only last month.” 

“ But for the ball! ” I ventured. The 
tears were fast stealing into my eyes; but 
the thought of the pleasure of dancing 
with real partners to the music of a real 
band nerved me on. “ You know, mamma, 
you always said you would take me to the 
Nestshire ball this year.” 

“ Absurd !" muttered Violet. ^ 

“ Marguerite is always thrusting herself 
forward,” agreed Maude. These two always 
united together to keep me—as they said- 
in my proper place ; unfortunately, I had 
no idea where that really was, I seemed to 
myself to have noplace at all in the family 
interests. If I had I would try and keep 
in it of my own accord, without causing 
so much trouble to my relations generally. 

My mother looked irresolute. I edged 
my chair the least bit nearer to her. “ Do 
take me, mamma ; I have been looking 
forward to it so. I am eighteen now, and 
Violet was only eighteen when she ‘ came 
out’; I remember it quite well, though it is 
seven years ago.” 

I made my little speech in the simplest 
good faith, bringing my sister’s example 
forward as an irresistible inducement to 
my mother to grant my request ; but be¬ 
fore the words had well left my mouth I 
saw I had, though how I could not imagine, 
made,a mistake—Maude and Violet flushed 
crimfcon; my mother looked more angry 
tham I had ever seen her; and papa, who 
rarely interfered in domesticaffairs,brought 
his h(lnd down on the table with a bang. 

£ t the idea out of your head, Selina,” 
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—that was mamma’s name. “ I positively 
forbid you to take that child to the ball 
Her insolence is insupportable.” Violet 
was his favourite, I knew that; but how 
had I injured Violet by quoting her 
example as one good to follow ? 

Mamma looked troubled : I don’t think 
she quite liked breaking her promise to 
me. “ You are very young, Marguerite,” 
she said, not unkindly; “ you can afford 
to wait; a year will soon pass by you, my 
clear.” 

I shook my head. “A year is a very 
long time; oh, mamma, •won't you take 
me ? ” I cried imploringly. 

“ Leave the room,” ordered my father, 
testily; “you are a perfect nuisance to us 
all, Marguerite." 

And so I left the room, my heart beating 
wildly with disappointment and indigna¬ 
tion, a great lump in my throat, and tears 
in my eyes. 1 could not stop indoors, I 
could not see mamma and my sisters drive 
off to buy the dainty ball-dresses which had 
been forbidden me. I caught up my old 
garden hat and went out, feeling sadder 
than I had ever done before. 

“ It is a beautiful world,” I said reflec¬ 
tively, when the first storm of my passion 
had worn itself out, and I was sitting up, 
resting my head on one arm, the soft 
summer air fanning my cheeks. “ It’s a 
beautiful world, and a very big one ; and 
yet large as it is, there doesn’t seem room 
enough in it for me. It’s very hard 1 ” 1 
smoothed back the rebellious hair from my 
forehead, and began to wonder what time 
it was—I must have been sitting a long time 
under that tree. Perhaps I had better go 
home. In my longing for solitude I had 
wandered a long way. I was no longer in 
our own grounds, but in those of our 
nearest neighbour, the very Earl of Ash- 
leigh' ‘to whose return my mother had 
alluded so hopefully. 

Very few people knew much about him. 
He was three or four and thirty, and had 
spent most of his life abroad, in compara¬ 
tive poverty—that was the account gene¬ 
rally believed. He had no mother or 
sister; and on this point every one was very 
exact—he was unmarritd. 

The Court would want a mistress—at 
least every one said so—and from the 
moment she heard of the Earl’s return .my 
mother decided in her own mind that he 
would marry- Maude or Violet; in age, 
rank, and position they would be suitable ; 
and he was rich enough not to need money 
with his wife. 

We had none of us ever seen Lord 
Ashleigh. His uncle, the late Earl,had been 
a great friend of ours, but there had been 


a long feud between him and his heir, and 
when the old man died, Ashleigh Court was 
shut up, and people doubted whether its 
new master would ever care to reside at it. 
As I stood there leaning against the trunk 
of the tree, my thoughts wandered from 
myself and my own troubles ; I fell to 
wondering what sort of man was the 
stranger whom my mother hoped would 
become her son-in-law. 

“At least,” I cried, speaking aloud in my 
excitement, “ I hope he will not shut up the 
grounds ; I would rather he stayed away 
altogether than I had to give up this dear 
old place,” and I looked at the besKfully 
timbered park with as much prideRS if I 
had been its owner. I had hardly spoken 
when I saw a gentleman watching me from 
a little distance; he held a pencil and a 
small book in his hand, and was evidently 
making a sketch. I was not surprised ; 
artists often came to Nestshire in the 
summer. I was fond of drawing myself, 
though as Miss Banks did not understand 
it I had made little progress in my 
favourite art. I crossed at once to the 
stranger’s side without the least idea that I 
was doing anything rude or unmaidenly. 
“ Were you sketching that oak ? ” I said. 

He looked at me curiously, as though my 
words puzzled him. 

“No,” he answered slowly, “I do not 
think I was.” 

“ Aren’t you sure ?’’ indignantly. “ It is 
my favourite tree. In all Lord Ashlcigh’s 
grounds there is no other I like so well. I 
thought perhaps you admired it too, and 
were sketching it.” 

He made no offer to show me his sketch; 
on the contrary, he had closed his book 
and put it into his pocket. He was looking 
at me intently. If he had been a working 
man I should have said he. was staring. 
Suddenly, in deep contrition, I remembered 
my tear-stained cheeks, my dishevelled 
hair, and uncovered head, for I had left 
my hat underneath tfie tree. Of course I 
looked like a barbarian; no doubt the 
artist took me for a villager, and wondered 
at my audacity in speaking to him at all. 
He could not guess that I was a lady and 
a Lindsay by my appearance. 

“ You come here often? ” he said at last. 

! “ How is it I have never seen you here 
i before ?” 

I carried the war into the enemy’s coun¬ 
try. “ Do you come here often ? ” 

“I have been two or three times this 
week.” 

“ I cannot always get away ; you see it 
.rains sometimes.” ' 

“ Yes,” drily, “ it does.” 

, “ And mamma w',nts me; at least, I 
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don’t mean she wants me, she never does 
that. She sends me on errands and 
messages." 

“Then you live aboiit here?" 

I seized upon the opportunity: little as I 
cared myself what he thought, for the sake 
of the family it was as well to inform him 
that I was not a common village-girl. 1 
drew myself up to try full height—five feet 
two—and said gravely, “I live at the 
Grange.” 

“ At the Grange! I thought an old 
fellow named Lindsay owned the property.” 

“ I fjtn that old iellow’s daughter,” de- 
munmh 

HlSaughed, he really could not help it. 
“ I beg your pardon, ten thousand times, 
Miss Lindsay. I fancy I have often heard 
of you, but the reality differed so far from 
the description, that I was taken by sur¬ 
prise.” 

It was mortifying to a degree to listen to 
this speech. Of course he had heard of 
Maude and Violet; they had been described 
to him as the “ beautiful Misses Lindsay.” 
Well, I was not beautiful, I knew that well 
enough : but he need not have made it so 
very clear to me that he was surprised at 
my plainness. “ Of course you are sur¬ 
prised," I said gravely, “ but I think it was 
very unkind of you to say so.” 

“ Why ?” Lut I was in no mood to tell 
him. 1 began smoothing back my hair 
preparatory to a journey for its covering ; 
the artist anticipated my wishes, he walked 
deliberately to the oak-tree and returned 
with my hat in his hand. 

“ I was going to suggest the advisability 
of some head-gear,” he said, as he handed 
jt to me. “ Do you know you have run a 
very narrow risk of a sunstroke, Miss 
Lindsay f ” 

“Have If” 

“Yes” 

“ Well, it doesn’t matter." 

He was annoyed at my light tone. 
“ They are very serious things; they are 
often (atal.” 

“That mean'- they kill people.” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t have cared very 
much.'” 

He started. “You ought not to say 
that.” 

“But if it is true?’’ 

“It cannot be true.” 

“There’s nothing I want to live for very 
much,” 1 answered dejectedly. “At least 
there are lots of things I want to do, only 
they won’t let me.” 

“ Poor little girl! * 

I was usually most averse to being called 
little, and 1 resented/pity at all times, but 


there was something in the stranger’s voice 
and still more so in his manner of saying 
it that made me rather comforted than 
otherwise by his speech. 

A distant clock struck six. I rose to go; 
at least, I could hardly rise, since I was 
standing already, but I drew myself up 
again, and turned round with a little bow, 
the poorest possible imitation of Violet’s ; 
but he turned too, and walked at my side. 
I was very doubtful, indeed, of the exact 
social position of an artist, and whether I 
should be injuring my family yet further 
than my whole existence did, by walking 
with one; but it was such a novelty for 
any one to desire to linger in my company 
that 1 could say nothing against it. 

“ And so this is your lavourite tree ? ” 
as he passed by it. “It is a fine old 
fellow.” 

“ Splendid. I like the Ashleigh grounds 
much better than ours.” 

“ I have not seen yours, so I am no 
judge; these seem to me wonderfully 
grand.’’ 

“ Yes ; isn’t it a wonder the Earl stays 
away from such a home ? ” 

A strange look of sadness passed over 
my companion’s face as he answered, 
“ Lord Ashleigh may be the victim of cir¬ 
cumstances, Miss Lindsay. Something 
stronger than his own will may keep him 
away from his home.” 

“ Well, it wouldn’t keep me,” I answered 
resolutely. “ To my mind Ashleigh imper¬ 
fect. I would rather live there than any-' 
where else in the world.” 

“ Would you ? ” he asked, looking at me 
curiously ; “ would you, really, Miss Lind¬ 
say ? I shall not forget that.” 

“ Yes ; the Grange is pretty, but it is not 
like the Court. Have you been here long?” 
for I had a strong share of girlish curiosity. 

" A few days.” 

“ And what have you done ?” 

“Done!"- 

“Sketched. I thought artists did no¬ 
thing but sketch when they came into the 
country. There was one young man down 
here last year who did a whole portfolio- 
full of drawings in a week.” 

He winced as I said “ young man.” Per¬ 
haps he was sensitive as to his position. 
“ I fear I shall not be so industrious." 

I shook my head reprovingly. “There 
are lots of pretty places about here. Papa 
says this villfge is the paradise of artists. 
You will find plenty to do j you might even 
get a few orders, I daresay, people are so 
fond of being drawn standing at their own 
gates, you know.” 

He flushed, whether with pleasure or 
anger I could not make out. “ Thank you, 
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Miss Lindsay, I dare say I shall find a fine 
field for my powers. If I turn my attention 
to rivalling the itinerant photographer, may 
I ask your good offices with your father ? 
The Grange would be the first place I 
should wish to sketch.” 

“ You had better begin with the Court,” 
1 said jeeringly; then he raised his hat 
and turned back just as he came to the 
boundary which separated our grounds 
from those of Lord Ashleigh. 

As I walked slowly homewards my 
thoughts reverted again and again to my 
late companion. It was the very first time 
I had ever found myself talking to a 
stranger on terms of equality. 1 did not 
like him, I told myself, i hated him ; he 
was rude and abrupt; he had told me 
frankly lie was surprised at my appear¬ 
ance. He was probably idle, since he 
showed no eagerness to adopt the various 
fields of industry I had pointed out to 
him ; and yet, in spite of all these faults, 
rudeness, indolence, and abruptness, I found 
myself wondering whether I should ever 
see him again. 

Where could he be staying ? There were 
few houses in Ashleigh ; the village itself 
lay the other side of the Earl’s grounds. 
He did not look like a man who would be 
content with very primitive lodgings. Little 
as I knew of the world, despite my own 
grave doubts as to the social position of 
a wandering artist, I felt quite sure that 
the man who had been talking to me was 
used to the refinements and luxuries of life, 
and would object to go without them. 

He was a strikingly handsome man. I 
hardly noticed it as he stood at my side ; 
but when I was left alone his face came 
back to me again and again, and I de¬ 
cided it was the most pleasing I had ever 
seen. In years he might-have been thirty. 
He had'dark, curling brown hair, and 
large blue eyes ; but there was a shade of 
melancholy in their depths, and his smile 
had a pathos I felt but could not under¬ 
stand. A doubt certainly came to me 
that he was not happy; perhaps, like me, 
te found the world, large and beautiful as 
t was, all too little to give him what he 
sought or wished-for. 

I was late home, but that mattered 
little. I generally was late, punctuality 
oeing one of the virtues Miss Banks had 
llterly failed to instil into me. 

“ Dear, dear, Miss Marguerite, and you 
lo look hot!” was my nurse’s greeting,as I 
'.ntered my own room. Since my ad- 
ent she had been retained in her 
•Id position. I think ray mother was 
fraid to send her away again lest she 
night be once more recalled for a similar 


cause. Nurse Grey was my one friend, my 
faithful slave and adherent. In all my 
eighteen years she had never crossed my 
will, but submitted to all my caprices with 
a patience for which I ought to have been 
grateful. 

“ It was so hot out,” flinging myself into 
the first chair I came to. “Nurse,’’ re¬ 
membering my wrong, “do you know 
mamma won’t take me to the ball after all ? 
She said so to-day at lunch. Isn’t it a 
shame ?” 

Nurse hesitated; to openly blame my 
mother was a little more than she could 
venture on. “ Do you mind very much, 
my pet ? ” 

“ Mind ? Of course I do,” disconsolately. 

“Your day'll come soon, Miss Mar¬ 
guerite. When the young ladies are 
married, and you’re the only daughter at 
home, things will be very difleicnt, lake 
my word for it.” 

“ But when will they marry ? ” anxiously. 
“ Maude was twenty-six the other day. If 
I am never to have any pleasure while she 
and Violet are at home, I do think they 
ought to be quick and marry some one.” 

“ Well, perhaps they will, dear. Lord 
Ashleigh’s come home, I hear; the mistress 
told me to-day that he was expected.” 

“Poor Lord Ashleigh!” I criid, with 
youthful sarcasm. “ Even he can’t rid us 
of all our difficulties, nurse. Even if he 
marries one of my sisters, I’m afraid he 
can’t take pity on both.” 

“Pity, indeed, Miss Marguerite! and 
they the most popular young ladies in 
Neston!” 

“ I wish they were not quite so popular. 
Other girls not half so much lalked-of 
marry. Maude and Violet just go on 
waiting for some one very grand who 
never comes.” 

“What will you wear to-night, Miss 
Marguerite?” 

“ Anything, it doesn't rftatter.” 

Nurse, however, thought it did. She 
picked out a thin coloured muslin, fastened 
my sash with great care, smoothed a few 
rebellious locks off my forehead, and an¬ 
nounced to me that I was “ ready.” “ Tidy 
for once, Miss Marguerite, but how long 
you’ll keep so there's no telling'.” 

CHAPTER II. . 

“ And the heart that is soonest awake to the 
flowers 

Is always the first to be touched by the thorns. 
Cb± 

S T was part of the family system of 
'keeping me in perpetual childhood 
that whenever no guests were present 
I was always expected to appear at 
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dessert. I had oftentimes rebelled against 
this custom, but in vain ; so soon as the 
wine and fruit were placed upon the table, 
a footman duly warned me of the fact, held 
open the dining-room door for me with 
great ceremony; and then followed the 
spectacle of my consuming a bunch of 
raisins or half an orange in stiff dis¬ 
comfort. 

That night I was late, hopelessly late ; 
the footman made two journeys in vain, 
and then gave it up as a bad job. I got to 
the drawing-room precisely at the moment 
when my mother and sisters returned to it. 
I felt a little doubtful as to my reception, 
and ensconced myself in the corner of a 
distant sofa; but I need not have been 
alarmed—they were discussing a topic so 
all-engrossing that I doubted if they even 
perceived my arrival. 

“ And so it really is true ?” Violet spoke, 
and fanned herself with languid grace, just 
a trifle more interest in her voice than was 
often heard there. 

“ Perfectly true,” replied my mother. 
“ I met old Lady Nugent whilst we were at 
Smith’s, and she had seen him.” 

“Seen him!” echoed my sisters, in 
diffcient tones. “ Seen the Earl! You did 
not tell us that before, mamma.” 

“You have hardly given me time to tell 
you anything. It seems he knew Captain 
Nugent abroad, and so hd called on Lady 
Nugent directly he arrived at the Court.” 

1 pricked my ears at this; if anything 
could make me feci more disconsolate it 
would be exclusion from the Ashlcigli 
grounds, where I had spent so many 
happy hours. 

“And what is he like ?” 

“Lady Nugent says he is strikingly 
■handsome, but all the Ashleighs are that. 
I don’t suppose the Court has ever had an 
ugly vnastfir.” 

“Wasn’t there some strange story about 
him?" asked Violet, lowering her voice 
almost to a whisper. 

“Mamma, do tell us why the old Earl 
quarrelled with him,” said Maude, in her 
jpost coaxing manner, her hand on my 
mother’s shoulder. Within a stone’s throw 
of them I was as completely forgotten as 
though I were not in the house. 1 was 
tolerably used to this state of things, but I 
felt a strange’, unaccountable interest in 
the master of the Court, and so, with no 
"thought of eavesdropping, I craned my 
neck forward, and listened as attentively as 
my sisters to my mother’s story. 

“ It was some love-affair," and from the 
very tone of her voice I felt the subject 
was distasteful to her. “News came that 
■Mr. Lisle was going to marry a beautiful 


opera-singer, and the old Earl was in¬ 
furiated. He wrote at once, and threatened 
to cut him off with a shilling if he per¬ 
sisted in his folly.” 

“ But could he ?” asked Violet, curiously. 
“ I always thought the Court was entailed.” 

“It was absolutely in the Earl’s power 
to leave it as he would. He swore a solemn 
oath that no opera-singer should be mistress 
of his house.” 

“ And did Mr. Lisle marry her ? ” 

My mother shook her head. “ No one 
quite knew that. She disappeared. She 
occupied a very humble position at the 
theatre—sang in a chorus, or something of 
that kind. She disappeared from Paris, 
and no trace of her was ever discovered. 
Lord Ashleigh would gladly have welcomed 
his nephew to the Court in those days, but 
Mr. Lisle was proud, and replied that he 
would never willingly look upon his uncle’s 
face again.” 

“He must be a very revengeful man.” 

“ He was young then ”—with a readiness 
to excuse his faults she never showed 
towards her own youngest child—“young 
and heedless. The old Earl took his 
refusal very much to heart; but when he 
died it was discovered he had done Mr. 
Lisle more than justice; he left him not 
only the Court arid its revenues, but every 
single thing of which he died possessed.” 

“How glad Lord Ashleigh must be lie 
did not marry the opera-singer.” 

“ Probably. Why he stayed "away ■ so 
long is a problem which has puzzled every 
| one; but that is set at rest. He is 
now at the Court, and he told Lady Nugent 
his one hope and desire was to settle down 
there.” 

“ It will be charming to have the Court 
occupied, mamma : why, wc shall be Lord 
Ashleigh’s nearest neighbours.” 

“ Yes, I shall ask your papa to call on 
him to-inorrow ; he might invite him to 
dinner or something. It would be very 
nice if we could get to know him really 
before the ball.” 

“ I .hope he is not a melancholy, aesthetic 
young man,” said Maude, dolefully. 

“ Whatever he is, he has fifty thousand 
pounds a year, and his wife will be the first 
lady in Blankshire,” returned Violet. 
“Otherwise we should not trouble our 
heads about him. I am glad you told us his 
romance, mamma. Maudie, we had better 
steer clear of operas and actresses in our 
conversation.” 

It was strange how what I had heard was 
impressed upon my memory. I could not 
get Lord Ashleigh’s story out of my head. 
It seemed to me the saddest 1 had ever 
heard. He had loved a beautiful singe - 
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and lost her. No wonder he stayed away 
from his home, and wandered aimlessly in 
foreign lands. I should have expected him 
quite to hate Ashleigh, since it came to him 
too late to be shared with her ; and it was 
in her place my mother wished him to set 
Maude or Violet. 

1 looked at my sisters, and without any 
disparagement of their charms, 1 decided 
in my own mind that theirs were not the 
faces to comfort a man whose first romance 
had ended so mournfully. 

Thinking of Ashleigh’s master reminded 
me of my afternoon’s companion. A bright 
idea came to me ; perhaps he was staying 
at the Court as the Earl’s guest. I gathered 
from my mo'her’s words that Lord Ashleigh 
was fond of artistic pursuits. What more 
natural than that the friend he brought 
with him to his grand old home should be 
an artist ? That would explain the strangely 
aristocratic bearing of my unknown ac¬ 
quaintance, and the slighting coldness with 
which he received my well-meant sugges¬ 
tion of patronage from the local magnates. 
As the Earl’s friend and guest there was 
no necessity for him to toil over his easel 
like some of the artists who flocked to 
Neston in the summer. 

Things never happen quite as they are 
planned. My father called at the Court 
.the following day. The whole family 
anxiously awaited his return. 1 believe 
my mother and the girls had a vague idea 
tjiat in a fit of sudden friendliness the Earl 
might comeback with his neighbour toan in¬ 
formal dinner. I f so, they were grievously 
disappointed. My father had found Lord 
Ashleigh from home, and so we were no 
nearer acquaintance with the lion of the 
neighbourhood. 

“ He will return your call to-morrow,” 
decided my mother. “ Such a stranger in 
the neighbourhood, he will be only too 
anxious to form friends.” 

“A man with fifty thousand pounds 
a-year won’t find it difficult to form friends, 
Selina,” replied my father, a little crossly. 
He was decidedly put out; he haled pay¬ 
ing morning calls. Indeed, it was a boast 
of his that he never made them. To have 
crossed both his wishe?..nd his profession, 
and to no avail, was enough to rouse a far 
better temper than the one enjoyed by 
Colonel Lindsay of the Grange. 

A strange atmosphere of discomfort per¬ 
vaded our house the next day. * My father 
retired to the library, disdaining to share 
the anxiety evinced by his wife and 
daughters. My mother seated herself 
down to a quiet afternoon in the drawing¬ 
room : mv sisters, in the nrettiest 
forget-me-not costumes, kejSP Ur com- 


J pany; and I bethought myself that the 
' June sunshine was calling me out of doors, 
and I could nowhere find a pleasanter 
shelter than beneath my favourite oak-tree. 

“ It is Lord Ashlcigh’s tree,” I thought 
to myself; “ but then he can’t mind my 
sitting under it. I wonder if he will come 
this afternoon ? I think if I see his friend 
I will give him a little hint how anxious the 
girls are to see him. No one will be in a 
| good temper now until he has been. I 
! wish he had never come home. Nothing 
has gone smoothly since the day we heard 
he had come ”—for I had not recovered 
j from my disappointment yet. At eighteen 
is an important pleasure, and 
one does not lightly forget losing it. 

I put on my garden hat and started. It 
never once occurred to me that it was not 
right of me to go where I might meet a 
stranger unknown to my parents. I had 
no idea that my brief conversation with the 
artist could have in it anything cl andest ine 
or wrong. ~ 

He was not there ! Not until I reached 
the oak-tree did I realise how entirely 1 
had expected to see him. The sun shone 
just as brightly, the air was as pleasant, the 
song of the birds sounded quite as joyously 
as it had done two days before ; and yet to 
me there seemed a strange blank over 
everything, a sense of something wanting. 
I felt lonely and disappointed as I sat down 
in my favourite spot. 

“ Perhaps he has gone back to London.” 
But I hoped he had not, the music of his 
voice, the grave, thoughtful expression of 
his blue eyes, had impressed me strangely, 
I could not have told why, but I felt that if 
he had indeed gone away I should be 
grieved. He was the only person I had 
ever met who had in a measure belonged 
to me alone, and was not the property of 
my sisters, constrained to look on me with 
a contemptuous forbearance for their sake. 

“ And so you have come again ? ” He 
had walked to my side* so suddenly that I 
had never heard his footsteps on the soft 
greensward. I looked up ana saw his dark 
blue eyes watching me intently. I felt a 
hot flush dye my cheek. Somehow I 
could not bear that keen scrutiny 
unmoved. 

“ Have you come to finish your sketch ? ” 

I said, when I had recovered myself some¬ 
what. 

“ I have finished it.” 

“ Perhaps you came here yesterday.” 

“ I did ; but I could not find the subject 
of my sketch, and so 1 had to finish it from 
memory." 

“ Which tree was it ? Did you lose your 
way.” 
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“ I did not lose my way.” 

“ I should like to see it.” 

“ Really?’’ 

“ Yes; I meant to have asked you to let 
me see it on Monday, only-” 

“ Only wliat ? ” 

But l hid my face in my hands. 

“Come," he said gently, “bargain for 
bargain. I will show you my sketch if 
you will tell me why you did not ask to 
see it.” 

“ 1 was cross," humbly. “ I think I felt 
annoyed that you did not offer to show it 
me.” 

“ I was very rude; but I thought you 
might be offended,” he said, a little 
hurriedly. 

“Offended 1 I!” 

“ Look here.’’ He took a drawing from 
his pocket and placed it in my hands. It 
was a spirited sketch, and even I could 
recognise its subject at a glance. It was 
my own.face which looked at me from the 
paper ; my face under its mass of tangled 
hair, and tear-stained. He had sketched 
as I had thrown myself on the ground in 
my childish agony of grief. A moment’s 
delay and I tore the paper in a thousand 
pieces, I stamped on the fragments as 
though they had done me an injury. He 
watched me with a strangely thoughtful 
air. 

“ Hadn’t you better punish me instead of 
that poor piece of paper ? that, at least, has 
done you no harm.” 

But I was too indignant to hear reason. 
“ It was cruel of you,” I sobbed, “to take 
advantage of me like that I thought I 
was alone, and I was so miserable, I 
felt so wretched, that 1 came out here to be 
alone with my misery.” 

His voice sounded as agitated as my 
own. “ And do you think it cost me no¬ 
thing to see your grief? At your age you 
ought not to have a trouble in the world, 
and-” 

“ And I have peeks,” confidentially, my 
anger beginning to abate; “ in fact, whole 
cartloads.”- 

“ Don’t you think you had better forgive 
me?” 

“ I never forgive people who laugh at 
me.” 

He looked surprised. “ Laugh at you I 
Miss Lindsay, that is a false accusation. 1 
felt nothing but 'Sorrow. My one regret 
was that 1 had no right to comfort you. 
When you spoke to me it cost me an effort 
not to mention my sympathy with your 
grief—a hard effort, truly.” 

“ You need not remind me that I spoke 
to you' before you did to me,” I exclaimed 
pettishly. “ 1 know it was very wrong, 


but I am always doing wrong things. 
Maude and Violet always do the right 
ones.” 

“ Do they ? ” 

« Yes.’’ 

“ What prosy people they must be! ” 

“Why?” 

He smiled, and taking up one of my 
hands, began playing with it gently. “ If 
they are so perfect themselves they can 
have no sympathy with other people’s little 
shortcomings." 

“ They have none with mine." 

“ You speak as if you had a heavy 
weight of sins on your conscience, child,” 
laughing. 

“ I have. I am one long mistake; 
every one says so.” 

“ Very kind of every one." 

“ Why, even you said so.” 

“ Indeed I did not.” 

“ You said you had heard of the Misses 
Lindsay, and I was not like what you had 
expected." 

“Neither were you,” drily. “I had 
heard of them ; for a good many years in 
my life their names were familiar to me as 
household words.” 

“ How very odd! ” 

“ Very.” 

“ And did you ever see them?" 

“Never; but I believe I am to have 
that honour.” 

“Perhaps your friend, Lord Ashleigh, 
will bring you to the Grange,” I suggested 
sagely. 

“ Perhaps. How did you guess he was 
my friend?” 

“ Because he has just come home, and 
you seem to be staying at the Court. Is 
he a friend of yours ? ” 

“ I hardly know." 

“ You must know," decidedly. 

“ I have seen a great deal of him. We 
have been intimately acquainted for more 
than thirty years, I suppose.” 

“ Really ! Why I shouldn’t have thought 
it. Why, then you must be thirty years 
old." 

“ Thirty-four, at your service.” 

“Thirty-four!” 

“ Do you think it very old ? Have I be¬ 
come a sort of modern Methusalah in your 
eyes ?’’ a little offendedly. 

' “ Oh, dear no ! You are not nearly so 
old as papa. He is fifty-one.” 

“ Really 1 ■ Well, there is a great differ¬ 
ence-between fifty-one and thirty-four, you 
admit that, though you do think the latter 
a great age.” 

“ Well, you know, it seems so to me," 
ca ndidly t “if you were two years older 
you wouIo Wjust twice as old as I am." 
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“Really 1 What an interesting calcula¬ 
tion.” But he did not seem pleased at it. 

“ It is getting late,” I said suddenly, “ I 
must be going home.” 

“Stay a little longer,” authoritatively. 
11 1 want to talk to you. You don't dine 
before six o’clock, surely?” 

“ I never dine at all." 

“ Never dine at all 1 Do you mean that 
they starve you?" 

“ Oh, no; but I dine early." 

“ In the nursery ?” 

“ We haven't got a nursery,” gravely. 

“Then when Colonel Lindsay invites me 
to dinner, I shall not have the pleasure of 
meeting you?” 

“ Oh, no!" 

“ Then I don’t think I shall come." 

“You are making very sure of being 
invited,” just a little annoyed at his taking 
it for granted. 

“ Well, a little bird whispered to me that 
Colonel Lindsay was going to invite Ash- 
leigh to dinner at the Grange one evening 
next week.” 

“ But you are not Lord Ashleigh.” 

“ The Earl never goes anywhere without 
me.” 

“ How very fond he must be of you.” 

“ He is devoted to me.” 

“ If you are so inseparable, where is Lord 
Ashleigh now ? ” I asked suddenly. 

His brow clouded. “Do you want to 
see him?" 

. “ Not at all,” tersely. “ I expect he’ll be 
odious; besides, if he marries Violet 1 
shall be sure to see plenty of him.” 

“ Marries Violet! ” in genuine surprise. 
“ What can you be thinking of? He has 
never seen her.” 

“But mother has settled it all- 1 heard 
her talking to the girls last night. Lord 
Ashleigh has fifty thousand pounds a year, 
and he wants a wife.” 

“ I never heard that he did,” put in the 
artist, in a mischievous aside. 

“There is a very strange story about 
him; but mamma says he is so rich, that 
won’t matter ; and he is to marry eithcr 
Maude or Violet; but we all think it will be 
Vi.”’ 

“Poor Lord Ashleigh ! You seem to 
have settled his fate for him very nicely.” 

“ Don’t tell him.” 

“Why?” 

“ Perhaps he would be angry.” 

The blue eyes softened strangely; the 
artist laid one hand upon my shoulder, his 
voice was full of tenderness. “ I can pro¬ 
mise you one thing, little girl. Lord Ash¬ 
leigh will never be angry with you, of that 
you may be very sure,” and with those 
.words we said good-bye and parted.. 


CHAPTER III. 

“For there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream." 

"•T ?ROM that day forward my life 
6Jj changed; a sudden flood of sun¬ 
shine seemed to have rushed into 
it. Without act or deed of mine a 
new happiness had crept into my life, 
changing me from a lonely, neglected child 
into a bright, hopeful girl. 1 cannot tell 
you how it was ; we never made an appoint¬ 
ment, we never planned a meeting; and 
yet it came about that nearly every day I 
saw Lord Ashleigh’s friend. Appaiently 
he purposed making a long stay at the 
Court, for he never hinted at his departure; 
the Earl did not seem to make heavy 
demands upon his time, for nearly every 
afternoon when I walked into the Ashleigh 
grounds I found him waiting for me by the 
grand old tree which had become our 
trysting-place. 

My family never appeared to notice my 
frequent wanderings. I was so thoroughly 
one apart that my doings had never 
troubled them much; and just now all 
their thoughts were busy with the new 
master of the Court and in preparations 
for the Neston balL Oddly enough, Lord 
Ashleigh had never seen my sisters. Twice 
had the Earl called at the Grange, only to 
hear that the ladies were out; and when 
my father, in duty's stern pathway, had 
presented himself a second time at the 
Court, he was greeted with the news that 
Lord Ashleigh had gone to London. It 
was very strange. My mother talked of 
little else j it was very well for her to feel 
certain Violet was fitted to make the Earl 
happy; if Lord Ashleigh were to share her 
opinion he must first make Violet’s ac¬ 
quaintance — that was an indispensable 
prelude. 

And so blindly, madly, carelessly, 
recking little of the daggers that beset me, 
the perils of my pathway, I walked on to 
my fate. Living at home with parents and 
elder sisters to take care of me, I was yet 
to all intents and purposes as lonely and 
neglected as the poorest work-girl in 
London. And so the June roses faded, the 
later blossoms of July had opened, and we 
were within a week of the Neston ball, 
when one day, standing beneath our spread¬ 
ing oak, I raised my eyes to the artist's, and 
asked him if he did not think it very stiange 
how signally Lord Ashleigh and my lather 
missed each other in all the visits lhay had 
exchanged, 

“Very strange. ,r One of his arms was 
round my waist,and ho had drawn me very 
close to himself. Three weeks ago we had 
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been strangers; now he had taught me not 
to shrink away from his touch, and to feel 
my heart beat quicker at the mere sound 
of his voice. 

“ It almost seems as if he did not wish 
to know us.” 

“ Perhaps he is afraid of Violet,” 
laughing. 

“ Well, it is very foolish of him ; he must 
see her some time in a place like this, where 
every .one knows every one." 

“ Well, then, he desires to stave off the 
evil day. Marguerite, there is a troubled 
look in your eyes to-day ; you are like the 
little girl I found crying under an oak-tree 
just three weeks ago. What is the matter ? ” 
But I had no mind to tell him, I bent my 
eyes upon the ground, and kept an obstinate 
silence. 

Mr. Travers (his name was Bertram 
Travers, and I thought it the sweetest I 
had ever heard) raised my face gently 
until he could look into my eyes. 11 1 am 
waiting for your answer, Marguerite.” 
Theie was a touch of authority in his voice, 
as though already he had a right to my 
confidence. 

“ I cannot tell you, indeed I cannot." 

“ You shall tell me before I leave you,” 
and there was no mistaking the resolution 
of his manner. “ Some one has been vexing 
you, and I mean to know all about it." 

I never thought of contesting his will 
any further. Drooping my eyes so that 
they should not meet his gaze, I said, 
hurriedly, “ It was only that I had been 
thinking.” 

“ Thinking ought not to make you cry. 
Whom "were you thinking about? ” 

“ You.” 

The hand that held mine tightened its 
grasp. "And what did you think of me, 
Marguerite.’’ 

“It is throe weeks to-day since I saw 
you. You cannot stay with Lord Ash- 
leigh always. Visits don’t often last much 
longer than three weeks. I was thinking 
that very soon you would be going away." 

“ Going away ! Should you be sorry ? ” 

It never dawned on me that I was doing 
anything wrong or unmaidenly, I only knew 
that in all the wide world he was the only 
friend I had, the only creature who spoke 
kindly to me. The hot tears chased each 
other down my cheeks, my chest heaved 
with sobs; I could not bear the idea of his 
leaving me to the dreary loneliness which 
had been my fate before I met him that 
beautiful bright June day. 

“ Would you be sorry ? ’’ he repeated. 

“ Of course I should,” I answered from 
my sobs; “you arc the only person who 
is kind to me." 


For all answer he threw his arms round 
me and pressed me to his heart. I never 
thought of resisting the embrace ; as my 
head fell upon his shoulder it seemed to 
me that it had found its true resting-place 
at last. 11 1 will never leave you, Margue¬ 
rite, whilst you bid me stay. Look up, my 
darling, and answer me—will you give your¬ 
self to me and let me take care of you for 
ever?" But I was perfectly satisfied with 
his promise that he would never leave me, 
I wanted nothing more—the doubt that had 
tortured me was set at rest. 

“ Well,” he said tenderly, “ aren’t you 
going to answer me ? You have told me 
again and again that you are not happy at 
the Grange. Would you leave it and give 
yourself to me ? I promise you, my dar¬ 
ling, that no sorrow human love can guard 
against shall ever touch you. The one 
desire of my life shall be to make yours a 
dream of happiness.’’ 

Happiness ! ah, it would be happiness 
to leave the cold, constrained home-life, 
where I ever seemed an intruder ; but yet 
I hesitated. Little as I knew of proprieties 
I doubted if my father would consent to my 
making a present of myself to a stranger. 
“ I couldn’t, you know," I said awkwardly. 
“ I really couldn’t; papa would never let 
me." 

“Why not.’’ 

“ He does not care for me,” I confessed 
humbly enough ; “ indeed, he often says he 
wishes I had not been born, but-’’ 

“Amiable old gentleman !” sarcastically. 
“ Well, go on, Marguerite—but-* 

*• I don’t think he would like to get rid 
of me like that It is only very poor 
people who give their children up to 
strangers, and-” 

“The richest people in the land yield 
their daughters to husbands,” said Mr. 
Travers, with a strange twinkle in bis eyes. 
“ Marguerite, what an utter child you are! 
Dear, don’t you understand I am asking 
you to be my wife, the partner of my life ? ” 

“ Your wife 1 ” aghast. “ Do you really 
mean it ? ’’ 

“ Of course I mean it. Is it such a very 
terrible idea ?” a little injuredly. 

“ But you are thirty-four," gravely. “ You 
must have been ever so old when I was 
born." 

“ There are sixteen years between us. I 
own it is a great difference, but not too 
great, I think, for love to bridge it over." 

“ But I can’t be married,” I protested. 
“ I have not even ‘come out’ yet. 1 
shouldn’t know in the least how to keep 
house. Oh, no, it would never do at all.” 

At first I thought he was angry with me, 
his eyes darkened so and his hand clasped 
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mine so tightly that I almost cried out with 
the pain. At last he turned to me and said 
gently, “Are those your only objections, 
Marguerite?" 

“ I don’t know. I don't understand what 
you mean. Don’t hold my hand so tight, 
you hurt me terribly.” 

He released the hand at once, he un¬ 
folded the arms that had been clasped 
around me, and stood leaning against the 
tree in silent displeasure. I could not bear 
the look on his face, and threw myself on 
the ground at his feet. 

“Don’t be angry with me,” I pleaded 
tearfully. “You know quite well that I 
like you better than any one else in the 
world, and you almost break my heart 
when you look like that. You do indeed, 
Bertie-” 

He had taught me to use his name, but 
I very rarely did so. I fancied the sound 
of it would move him now, and it did ; 
he looked down upon me with a strangely 
tender expression in his dark eyes. 

“ You like me better than any one else 
in the world, and yet you will not marry 
me?’’ he said gravely. “How am I to 
believe in your affection, Marguerite ? ” 

“I don’t want to marry any one,” I 
answered, with great emphasis. “ If I did 
I would marry you to-morrow ; but it would 
be a very sad thing for you if I did. I am 
always making mistakes. Ask mamma 
and the girls, they will tell you I am simply 
unbearable-” 

“ And if I choose to prefer a simply un¬ 
bearable wife, isn’t that my concern, Mar¬ 
guerite?” he asked gently. “What has 
given you such a strong aversion to the 
very idea of being married ?” 

I paused to give the subject the deep 
consideration it seemed to demand. “I 
suppose because all the married people I 
know'are so unhappy.” 

“ Your experience has been unfortunate.” 

“It is true; papa is always scolding 
mamma, she looks quite a different crea¬ 
ture when he goes away for a day or two; 
and then you see I am only eighteen, 
and I’m afraid I don’t know any¬ 
thing very well. I have run wild 
ever since Miss Eanlts —she was my 
governess, you know—went away ; and I 
was pretty wild before, she used to say. I 
think to sit up in the drawing-room in a 
silk dress and do nothing but, order dinner 
and have people to call on would kill me. 
I should feel stifled. I know I couldn’t 
breathe." 

He looked at me a moment doubtfully, 
then he put out his arm and drew me to 
himself again. “If you love me, Mar¬ 
guerite, nothing else matters. I will pro¬ 


mise never to scold you as long as I live, 
and as for the morning calls, we need not 
pay any unless you like. Dear, I think I 
can make you happy if only you will let 
me try.” 

I felt happy then—felt as if I had found 
my true home at last, but my pride made 
one last effort to assert itself. “Are you 
quite sure it isn’t pity,” I asked in a kind 
of choked voice, “ because I was so very 
miserable the day you saw me first? I 
shouldn’t like to be married out of pity." 

“ You need not be afraid of that ? ” 

“And you will forget how wretched I 
looked that afternoon ? you had no right to 
look at me, you know, when I thought I 
was all alone with my sorrow.” 

“I cannot promise to forget," he 
answered, and to my surprise his voice 
sounded almost as husky as myown. “ When 
I saw you then alone in your sorrow, your 
sweet face stained with tears, I made up my 
mind that, Heaven aiding me, you should 
one day become my wife.” 

“ Really ! I looked dreadfully untidy.” 

“ You looked-” he stopped. “ I shall 

not tell you what; I don’t want to spoil 
your simplicity, my darling. Well, then,’’ 
in another tone, “ you are to be my wife ; 
and having settled that question another 
occurs. When shall I speak to Colonel 
Lindsay ? ” 

But my hands were extended in suppli¬ 
cation. “ Never 1 Oh, Bertie, he will be 
so angry ! ” 

“ Why ?’’ coolly. “ He can’t expect every¬ 
one else to be so blind to your sweetness 
as he seems to contrive to be, somehow or 
other, himself." 

“ But he will be so surprised.” 

“ Possibly 1 I will break it to him gently, 
Marguerite, you need not be alarmed.” 

“ He will be so angry ; he will never let 
me be married before Maude and Violet.” 

Bertram smiled. “Unldss those young 
ladies are married very shortly I expect he 
will have to give wa$. I do not mean to 
wait long for my wife, I can tell you.” 

I said nothing, I was thinking of papa 
and mamma, and the storm which would 
break out when they heard of my extraor¬ 
dinary secret. 

“I shall call on Colonel Lindsay to¬ 
morrow." 

“ Please don’t.” 

“ My dear,” he said gravely; “you forget 
he is your father ; he may not have been a 
very tender one, but it is certainly his right 
to be consulted as to your future. I do not 
believe for one moment that he will refuse 
his consent; but-it is my place to ask for 

it.” 

Visions of papa and Bertram in solemn 
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conclave in the library distressed ray peace 
of mind. I could not bear the thought of 
It. “ If you would only wait until he has 
seen Lord Ashleigh,” I pleaded; “please 
io. Bertie.” 

“ What has that to do with it ?" 

“ He would not be quite so cross. Papa 
never is really in a geod temper; but, still, 
he is seldom quite so dreadful as he has 
been these three weeks.’’ 

“But if Lord Ashleigh is invisible to 
your father, and he really seems to be?” 

“ He must .->ee him at the ball.” 

“ I am not sure of that.” 

“I’l >ase wait till after the ball,” I urged 
eagerly ; “ they are all so busy getting 
ready for it, and they won’t have time to 
think of me until afterwards." 

“Poor little Marguerite!” thoughtfully 
—“of less importance to the family than a 
new ball-dress. 1 wonder, child, they have 
not spoilt your temper long ago by unkind¬ 
ness and neglect." 

“ Then you will wait ? ” 

“ I suppose I must,” ruefully. “ I don’t 
like it; but the fact is, Marguerite, I can¬ 
not refuse you.” 

My hand glided into his in silent grati¬ 
tude, but I was almost alarmed when I 
perceived the effect of this action. Bertram 
took me in his arms and kissed me 
passionately again and again; there was 
something in that caress which seemed to 
seal my life’s destiny—the very touch of 
his lips seemed to say “ You are mine, I 
will never let you go.” 


“The mistress wants you, Miss Mar¬ 
guerite." It was Nurse Grey who delivered 
this message to me directly I reached 
home. The dear old woman was standing 
at the- side-door awaiting my approach, a 
troubled look pn her kindly face. I tossed 
off my hat and prepared to go to my 
mother. „ 

“ You’d better go upstairs, dear, and let 
me smooth- your hair and tidy you up a 
bit,* suggested nurse kindly, “ Don’t be in 
too great a hurry, missie.” 

“ Is there anything the matter, nurse ?” 
for nurse was arraying me in my most 
becoming dress, and plaiting my hair with 
deliberate care. Could the kind old ser¬ 
vant be striving to make me look my best 
with a view of disarming my mother’s 
anger? 

“ I am afraid so. Miss Marguerite.” 

An awful fear filled my heart; neglect 
and disdain 1 was used to, but not to out¬ 
bursts of anger. We ha'd wonderfully few 
what are called “scenes” at home, and 
after that meeting by the old oak, trad all 


the excitement it caused me, I felt really 
incapable of bearing more agitation. 

“ What is the matter, nurse ?” I asked 
faintly ; “ I am sure something is wrong. 
Do tell me what it is ? It will trouble me 
less if I am not quite taken by surprise.” 

“ I can’t explain it all to you, missie, fot 
I don’t rightly know myself. Mrs. I.este: 
has been here, and I think she must have 
been saying something abov.t you, for the 
moment she had gone the mistress came 
up here almost white with rage, and asked 
where you were.” 

“ And what did you tell her, nurse ?” 

“ What could I say, dear, but that you 
had gone out directly after dinner ? 1 
never saw the mistress so put out, and she 
said I ought to have gone with you. I up 
and told her that you walked for miles and 
miles sometimes, and my old bones were 
too stiff to be running after you. She 
didn’t say no more then, except that I was 
to send you to her directly you came in.” 

I took a hurried look at myself in the 
glass, and I had to confess that the sight 
did not reassure me. I was pale as death, 
the faint colour that sometimes relieved 
the creamy tint of my complexion had 
vanished, my eyes were red and dis¬ 
coloured under the many tears I had shed, 
and altogether 1 decided qukkly that I was 
looking my worst instead of my best, and 
with this trying consciousness I made my 
way to the drawing-room. 

It was within a few minutes of dinner¬ 
time, and the whole family were gathered 
there in their evening toilettes. 1 (elt like 
a criminal at the bar as I advanced 
tremblingly towards the group, trying 
hard to put on a confidence I was far from 
possessing. 

“ What have you to say for yourself. 
Marguerite ? * thundered my father. 
“ How can you defend your disgraceful 
conduct ?" 

“ She was born to be a disgrace to us!" 

“A perfect nuisance ! ” 

These kindly remarks came from my 
sisters ; mother alone said nothing. She 
was very angry, I could see that from her 
face, but at present she said nothing, and 
contented herself with looking at me in 
silent scrutiny. 

“ What is the matter ?"—it was my own 
voice; it sounded so weak and thin, so fuH 
of fear that 1 hardly recognised it. 

_ “ The matter 1 can you ask ? Wretched 
girl! your deceitful conduct has been found 
out. We know everything ! ” 

I felt my white face grow crimson. If 
any confirmation of my guilt were needed 
it was surely given by my change of 
colour.- 
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“ See, she cannot deny it! * 

“ She has shame enough to blush!" 

"1 am not at all ashamed I ” I cried 
passionately; “ I have done nothing to 
blush for, and 1 do not in the least under¬ 
stand what you are all talking about." 

“ Listen to her 1 ” thundered ,papa. 

"Shameful I” 

“ Shocking 1 ” 

Mother was roused at this; she did not 
love me as she loved the others, but still 1 
was her own child, and she would not suffer 
me to be condemned quite unheard. 
“ Mrs. Lester has been here, Marguerite." 

“Has she, mamma? I don’t quite see 
what that has to do with me ? I can’t bear 
Mrs. Lester, I am rather glad I was out.’’ 

“ Can you remember the last time you 
saw her?” asked my mother, gravely. 

I thought a moment, and then I recollec¬ 
ted that a few days ago, as I was walking 
through the Ashleigh grounds at Bertram’s 
side, we met Mrs. Lester face to face. I 
understood now what had happened ; this 
lady was the greatest gossip of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, she must have come to the 
•Grange purposely to have told my parents 
of the “goings on” of their youngest 
child. 

“ I think it was last Monday I met her 
in the fields—yes, it was Monday, I am 
sure.” 

“ You do not deny it, then ? She was not 
mistaken in thinking it was you.” 

“ 0h, dear no,” I nodded to her. 

“Marguerite,” mother’s voice had an 
anguish in it I could not understand, “ who 
was with you ? You were not alone, she 
says ? " 

“ Mr. Travers was with me." The readi¬ 
ness of my reply for one instant alarmed 

them, then they returned to the charge in 
angry chorus. 

“ And who is he ?" 

“ Do you think it right or proper for a 
girl of your age to wander about with any 
common stranger she may meet ? ” 

“ He is an artist.” For some reason un¬ 
known to myself, I made my replies as 
short as possible, and put into them as 
little information as I could. 

“ How long have you known him ? ” 

“ Three weeks.” 

“ Indeed! How often have you met ? " 

“ I don’t know." 

“ You must know, girl.” 

“ I don’t really, papa. I never counted, 
1 think I have seen him every day since, 
except the day you first called on Lord 
Ashleigh—1 was at home all the afternoon 

then. ” 

“ The fellow ought to be ashamed of 
himself, deluding a child like you.’’. 


* He is not a felldW," indignantly; * and 
he has not deluded the." 

“Marguerite,” asked ftiy mother, in a 
gentler tone—she knew me better than the 
others did, and had learned that harshness 
only hardened me—“what made you 
listen to this gentleman ? How could you 
let him make acquaintance with you.” 

“ I think I made it with him. I spoke 
first. He is so nice, mother you would 
like him very much, I am sure.” 

Mother threw up her hands in dismay ; 
the girls tossed their heads in great dis¬ 
dain, papa proceeded to pass sentence on 
me. “ You will never see him again." 

“ I must,” I cried passionately. “ I 
must see him ; he is the only friend I have 
in the world ”—and then 1 buried my face 
in my hands and sobbed bitterly. My 
tears were of no avail, papa would not 
withdraw his verdict. Until I gave my word 
of honour to hold no communication 
with the artist, or he was safely frightened 
off the neighbourhood, I was to be a 
species of State prisoner. By day I was 
never to be left alone, at night I was to be 
locked into my own room. Mother sug¬ 
gested that this course of treatment might 
break my spirit, but papa told her that he 
did not care, he would be master in his own 
house, and he would teach idle tramps of 
artists not to kill time by flirting with his 
daughters; and then he conducted me up¬ 
stairs to my own room, and without one 
word of kindness or forgiveness saw me 
safely inside it.. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“And there is even a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid.’" 

<■= 

AWOKE the next day with a strange 
sensation that something had hap¬ 
pened. 1 put my hand to my aching 
head, and triet^ in vain to recall tny 
thoughts. Only too soon memory came 
back to me. The afternoon before, Ber¬ 
tram had asked me to be his wi e, and 
through Mrs. Lester’s tale-bearing the 
family anger was turned upon me. .1 was 
a species of State pi isoner, unable to leave 
the house. 

I had no idea of the time, I felt tired and 
unsettled; But yet it must have been (ar 
past my usual hour of rising, for there was 
a noise of stir and life below. stairs. In 
vain 1 tried to think. I knew my parents 
too well to persuade mysell that they would 
change their - determination ; and what 
would Bertram imagine had become of 
me? He would wait and watch in vain 
for me at the trysting-place. Perhaps in 
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time he would believe me faithless. This 
thought was torture; the hot tears rushed 
unbidden into my eyes, and I laid my 
aching head wearily upon the pillows, 
thinking that in spite of all its beauty this 
world was a very hard, cold place, and full 
of troubles. 

So my dear old nurse found me when 
she came gently in with a tray of break¬ 
fast. The good old woman was in a state 
of high indignation, I could see it by the 
very toss of her head. From my babyhood 
she had made me her own special charge, 
and an unkindness to me was always one 
to her. 

“Miss Marguerite, my lamb, I have 
brought you up your breakfast." 1 

“ 1 don’t think 1 can eat anything, thank 
you, nurse,” I said dejectedly, without 
opening my eyes. 

“ But you must, my dear; you had no 
supper last night, nor tea either, more 
shame to some people !” This last remark 
might have been meant to apply to my 
parents or Mrs. Lester. I saw the poor 
old woman would be really hurt at my 
refusal, and so I roused myself and tried 
to partake of the delicacies she had pro¬ 
vided. 

“ How did you get in, nurse ? I thought 
the door was locked.” 

“ 1 went to the Colonel myself, dear, and 
told him never a bit of breakfast could I 
eat until 1 knew my child was having hers. 
I’ve been in once or twice before, Miss 
Marguerite, but you were, asleep—sound 
asleep, too ; and yet, to look at you now, 
one would think you’d been awake the live¬ 
long night.” 

_ “ Do you know what they said to me last 
night, nurse ?” I asked presently, curiously. 

“1 can guess, Miss Marguerite. Jane 
heard the young ladies talking about it last 
night.” 

“ I wonder if I am very wicked, nurse 1” 
I asked sorrowfully. “ Every one seems to 
think if I do a thing it must be wrong. 
What harm can there be in walking along 
with a—a friend ? ” the pause being because 
I really did not know how to describe 
Bertram’s connection with myself. 

•Nurse looked grave; she had old- 
fashioned ideas of what was prudent and 
proper ; but she was not in any mood to 
blame me. “I think, Miss Marguerite, 
that if a young lady’s kept that strict at 
honje, and sees no pleasure in the house, 
her family can’t say much if she seeks a 
little out of doors." 

“ And be is so - nice,” I whispered. “ Oh, 
nurse, I am sure you would be delighted 
with him.’’ 

Nurse sighed; things had evidently gone 


further than she imagined. “You’re young, 
my dear,” she said fondly, “ and careless. 
I should have thought more of the gentle¬ 
man if he had come direct to your papa. 
The Colonel’s not an unjust man to 
strangers, though his temper be a bit can¬ 
tankerous.” 

“ He is coming,” I retorted petulantly. 
“ I dare say he would have come to-day 
only I asked him to wait until after the ball 
next week.” 

Nurse opened her eyes in wonder. “And 
you are really going to marry him, Miss- 
Marguerite ? ” smoothing back my hair 
gently with one finger. 

“ I don’t want to be married, nurse, the 
least in the world ; only I suppose I shall 
have to be, I can’t belong to him with¬ 
out." 

“ You’re very young, Miss Marguerite.” 

“ But he isn’t, nurse, he’s quite old." 

“ That’ll be a sorry sight, you tied to an 
old man, my dear. Hadn’t you better 
think twice ? ” 

“ I can’t think any more,” I cried 
crossly. “I am quite sure 1 mean to 
marry him if he wishes it; only papa says 
1 am not to go out any more by myself, 
and Bertie may think I am dead, or that 1 
have forgotten all about him. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he went away and married some¬ 
one else, and then 1 should go into a de¬ 
cline or drown myself.” 

The frightful picture thus conjured up 
moved nurse as nothing else would have 
done. From that moment she was on my 
side heart and soul. If she had wavered a 
little through fear of my father before, her 
whole allegiance was mine then. “ You 
might write to him, Miss Marguerite,” she 
suggested quickly. 

Odd as it may seem, I had never thought 
of this. For a moment I brightened up; 
then my dejection returned. “ I haven’t 
any writing-paper, nurse; and even if I 
had I could never get a letter posted. If 
I put a letter in the bag directed to Mr. 
Travers, papa would stop it.” 

“ He is staying at the Court, Miss Mar¬ 
guerite ?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then, my deary, just you write your 
letter and I’ll see that it gets to him. I 
can’t walk to the Court myself, but the 
village post-office isn’t beyond even my 
old legs. Oqce your letter’s in there your 
papa himself can’t meddle with it.” 

She brought me a sheet of paper and an 
envelope, a penny bottle of ink, and a pen. 
The latter was rusty, the ink pale and 
watery, the stationery of the humblest 
description, for nurse was not a great 
correspondent; but I seized on the things 
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as if they had been the most precious of 
their kind, and so they were to me, for tlie> 


She blushed crimson; perhaps in that 
far-off time she loved some one as Bertie 


would open a way to the only being who loved me, and her parents separated them. 


in my life, for no one had hithert 
expressed a wish to hear from me; an 
like the Pharisees of old, I was one o 
those who only “love those who lov 
them.” Never a thought of the strange 
ness of my action came to me; my on 
fear was that we might be interrupted; ant' 
I wrote on in desperate haste, neve 
pausing to arrange my thoughts, so tha 1 
the result was somewhat perplexing:— 


truly loved me. and made her accept papa, because of his 

It was the first letter I had ever written grand old home and large fortune. Well, 


they might separate me from Bertie, but of 
one thing I was resol ved—no one should ever 
make me marry any one like papa. 

When I was ready, mother took me down¬ 
stairs with her. It was rather strange to 
be seated in that comparatively unknown 
land, the drawing-room, and still stranger 
to be talked to as if I was one of the family 
instead of its incubus. Papa and the girls 
were out riding, and we two had it all to 
ourselves. I seemed to know more of my 


^ „ , . , , „ ourselves. I seemed to know more of my 

says° am Sever m go™/any more’so I *Sl mother . than 1 h . ad , ev =r d °“ e befo / e ! and 
never see you again unless you come here. I wish once sne pressed her lips to my lorehead 
you would, only I am sure he would never see and said gently— 

you. Perhaps you had better forgot all about me. “ I have left you too much alone, Mar- 
I think it would be happier for you, and I daresay I guer i te . things must be different now.” 

e “ ’ v/ormiiTr’’ * I “They never will be until Maude and 
happy again. Marguerite. | vio]et ' re nlarried !» I answered, de- 

I folded my letter and addressed it with jectedly. 
great care to “ Bertram Travers, Esq., care “ Well, Lord Ashleigh is at home now, so 
of Lord Ashleigh, The Court, Ashleigh, you may not have long to wait,” she 
near Neston.” The envelope was so answered. 

small, and the direction so long that I had We met the others at lunch. The girls- 
an effort to get it all in, but it was achieved treated me with a sort of lofty condescen- 
at last, and with a sigh of relief I slipped sion. Papa ignored my_ presence j but at 
it into nurse’s hand. 'east I had one sympathiser. Mamma did 


it into nurse’s hand. 'east I had one sympathiser. Mamma did 

Mother came in when nurse had gone, not dare to take my part openly, but she 
and while I was still at my toilet. Her spoke to me now and then, and once con- 
face was gentler than usual, and she even trived to send me a smile from her end of 
kissed me on my forehead. “ 1 want you the table, which was far removed from my 
to come downstairs with me as soon as you remote corner ; so that to my own surprise: 


are dressed,” she said. 


“ I would much rather not,” I answered, expected. 


I did not feel nearly so miserable as I had 


“ I am not going to scold you,” she said 
kindly. “I think, Marguerite, we have 


My first thought as we left the dining- 
oom was of Bertram. I felt sure he would 


left you too much to yourself. I had for- be waiting for me at our trysting-place, 


gotten you were no longer a child. 


Mamma must have seen the longing look I 


will promise me never to meet Mr. Travers cast at the window, for she laid her hand 
without my knowledge I shall be quite on my shoulder, and said cheerfully. 


satisfied.” 


Bring your work into thd drawing-room 


1 shook my head. “I cannot promise and sit with us,” and I dared not disobey. 


you that, mamma.” 

“ It is very shocking to think that a 
stranger should have so much influence 
over you,’’ she answered, with a sigh. 
“ Think, my dear, you are only eighteen ; 
we must know a great deal better what is 
good for you than you can do.” 

“ I don’t want to be good, mamma ; I 
had far rather be happy,” I cried passion- 
ately. 

To my surprise she did not reprove me ; 
the tears started in her own eyes as she 
said, "There is very little happiness in 
this world, Marguerite—very little.” 

“But I have never been happy at all. 


I often looked bdfck to that afternoon 
nd thought it the longest I ever spent. I 
;at in the oriel window, a strip of crochet 
n my hand, my thoughts very far away. I 
lardly heard the conversation which went 
in. I watched the clock with my r’estless- 
yes as though it ticked aloud the thoughts, 
lassing in my head. 

“ Three o’clock!—he will be expecting 
me; half-past! he is getting impatient; 
'our o’clock! well, he will give me up now 
.nd go home. 1 hope he will get my letter t 
ie will understand then that it is not my 
fault. I hope he will not write to me; I 
should never get-the letter ; I would much 


You were happy once, mamma, weren’t rather that he came,” 

you—-before you met papa ?" It was half-past five; the girls had! 
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retired to dress for dinner. My mother 
was folding up her work} my father, 
who had just come in from the library, 
stood talking to her on some' neigh 
boor’s affairs, when the sound of wheel* 
fell upon our ears. A carriage was dashing 
up to the front door, drawn by two noble 
bays, the footman and coachman in a livery 
familiar to me from childhood. 

“ Why, those are the Ashleigh servants !" 
exclaimed rily mother. “ What can they 
be doing here ? ” 

“ He can’t have come to call at this 
hour,” returned papa. “Besides, it was 
■o ily the day before yesterday I was at the 
Court, and they said he was in London.” 
And then our conjectures were cut short by 
the entrance of a servant bearing the Earl’s 
■card. 

“ Lord Ashleigh is in the library, sir ; he 
wished me to say that his business was of 
great importance, and he hoped you could 
spare him a few moments of private con¬ 
versation.” 

“ Say I will be with him at once." 

The servant departed j my father turned 
to his wife, “ Have we a decent dinner to¬ 
day, Selina?” 

We had always something more than 
•decent dinners, because he was an epicure ; 
but this did not strike him. Mother an¬ 
swered in the affirmative; and he then ami 
■there ordered her to postpone it.for half-an- 
hour, as he meant to invite the Earl j then 
having made his wife thoroughly uncom¬ 
fortable, he went off to greet his guest. 

“Dinner will be rumedl” groaned 
•mamma. “ What will Lord Ashleigh think! 
And your father is sure to go into a 
passion.” 

“ Isn’t there a nice dinner, mamma ? ’’ 

“ Yes; but it is ordered for six. Mar¬ 
guerite, go into the kitchen and explain 
things to cook," recollecting that I was a 
favourite with the kitchen’s queen ; “ per¬ 
haps she will take pains if she thinks it is 
to please you. Tell Her you are to dine 
with us to-night.” 

I was already in my afternoon muslin, 
and needed no preparation. I was rather 
•elated at the permission to appear in the 
-drawing - room. Lord Ashleigh was 
Bertram’s friend; of course he would be 
much too busy witli Maude and Violet to 
take any notice of me; hut at least he 
•would not seem quite like a stranger to me. , 

1 conned over in my head all my lover’s in¬ 
formation respecting the Earl, and was 
obliged to confess that it was somewhat 
meagre, after ail ; all I knew of the noble¬ 
man was, that Bertie had known him over 
•thirty years, and that they were inseparable 
friends. Perhaps, then, my lover had ac¬ 


companied the Earl; but no, that would 
be too good to be true; so I delivered my 
message to cook, and then came back to 
my seat in the oriel window. 

I fancied that news of our expected 
guest bad reached my sisters, for they did 
not make their appearance at six, and so 
were probably devoting the extra half-hour 
to embellishment. Mother came back soon 
in her black velvet and point lace, the 
picture of a wealthy matron who retained 
much of the beauty of her youth. She 
gave me one or two cautions as to my be¬ 
haviour at this first grown-up dinner at 
which I assisted; and then she relapsed 
into silence. 

A message came, summoning my mother 
to the library. 1 began to be a little curious 
as to what was going on there. Surely 
Lord Ashleigh could not be proposing for 
one of my sisters, without once seeing her! 
Then I beard the sound of voices, and the 
three came in—papa and mamma and 
their visitor. I raised my eyes to look at 
Bertram’s friend, and then stared in glad 
surprise to see, instead of the Earl, my 
lover’s handsome face and blue eyes. 

“ Marguerite! ” It was papa who spoke ; 
and 1 had never seen him look at me so 
bcnignantly, “ Marguerite, this is Lord 
Ashleigh. I believe he has been known to 
you under another name. He has come 
here to ask my consent to your marriage.” 

“ I never deceived you, my darling ( ” 
said Bertie, laying one hand lightly on-my 
shoulder, “ I am Bertram Travers Lisle. 

I loved you from the moment I saw you. I 
had a strange fancy that 1 should win you 
best in disguise.” 

“ It was very unfair,” I cried indignantly. 

Mamma bent over me. I fancied there 
were tears in her eyes. “Don’t quarrel 
with your happiness, my child,” she 
whispered, “ Lord Ashleigh is waiting for 
your answer.” And there, with papa and 
mamma looking on, I placed my hand in 
my lover’s, and repeated to the proud Earl 
ot Ashleigh the promise I had given the 
day before to the artist, Bertram Travers. 

I felt like the creature of a dream. Was 
it really myself? Had Lord Ashleigh, 
whom 1 had always heard spoken of as a 
most eligible suitor for my beautiful 
sisters, really the bad taste to choose 
me? I could not realise it. Papa and 
mamma seemed well pleased ; and I could 
only wonder' what Maude and Violet 
would say. 

They appeared soon, in faultless toilettes 
fresh from Paris, and in due form were 
presented to Bertram. He shook hands 
with each, told Maude laughingly that he 
was to be her brother some day; and then 
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we filed in to dinner, most of os still in a 
great state of perplexity and surprise. 

Bertram did not linger with my lather 
after he had left the dining-room: he 
followed us in about five minutes, and 
presently he took my hand and led me out 
through the French windows into the 
peaceful grounds. "Have you forgiven 
me ? ” he said. 

“ I am very much surprised.” 

"I could not help it. 1 meant to win you, 
Marguerite, if I could teach you to love 
me ; and 1 fancied I could teach that 
lesson best by our two selves alone, than 
here surrounded by others.” 

“ Andnow we shall never be alone again,” 
I said regietfully. 

“We shall be alone all our lives,” he 
said lightly, 11 at least I have no intention of 
inviting Colonel or Mrs. Lindsay or 
your sisters to spend their lives with us. 
It only rests with you, my darling, to say 
when you will come to me.” 

But I was frightened, and relapsed into 
silence. 

“ Were they very unkind to you ? ” he 
whispered. 

“ Dreadfully.” 

“ They wanted you to give me up ? ” 

“ They said I should never see you 
again.” 

He shudderc'k “ Don’t repeat that, even 
in jest, I cannot bear to hear you. I think, 
Marguerite, if I lost you, or any cruel fate 
sepaVated us, I should not care to live.” 

His tone was solemnly earnest, quite 
different from the one in which that 
morning I had spoken of my own possible 
demise. I put one hand upon his shoulder, 
and in the twilight, screened by the leafy 
trees from all view, 1 raised my face to 
his and touched his cheek with my lips. 
It was the first caress I had ever offered 
him unsought, and I felt a little ashamed 
of it. 

His grasp on my arm tightened. “ You 
love me, Marguerite?” 

"I suppose so,” 1 said in a very injured 
manner. “ I was wishing this morning I 
didn’t.” 

“You are never to wish that again,” he 
added authoritatively ; •* and now before I 
let you go back to the house, I want an 
answer to my question ; when will you 
come to me ? You told me long ago you 
liked my home better than yojir own. Now 
tell me when will you come to it as its 
mistress?" 

“ I never knew It was your home when 
I said that,” I answered shamedly, “or 
I should never have said it. It must 
have seemed to you like fishing for an 
invitation.” 


“You have got the invitation now,” he 
retorted, laughingly; “and it is for life. 
When are you going to accept it?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“Think." 

“ I am eighteen now ; if I married yon 
when I was twenty-one-” 

“ Three years 1 ’’ he interrupted. “ I 
will not hear of it; three months would be- 
too long.” 

“ But three months is no time at all.” 

“ And what do you want time for? ” 

I hesitated. I had heard of trousseaux,, 
child as I was, and I did know they took 
some time to prepare. 

Bertie understood the thoughts passing 
through my mind, and anticipated my 
answer. “ I think I had better fix the time 
myself if you won’t. We will be married 
in September, Marguerite j it is my favou¬ 
rite month of all the year. It will be three 
months then since we met, and that is- 
quite long enough to wait.” 

“But this is July, and-■" 

“ And you will have eight weeks before 
you ; that is quite long enough to make 
a white dress in. If worst came to the 
worst, you could be married in the one 
you have on now—it is very pretty." 


CHAPTER V. 

‘And coining events cast their shadows before.” 

TE were engaged. It was wonder- 
vY /\/9 ful what a change the mere fact 

Xir made in my life. From being 
the most despised member of 
the family, I speedily became the most im¬ 
portant. Motl»er spent half her time plan¬ 
ning a trousseau worthy of the future 
Countess of Ashleigh ; papa offered to ride- 
with me (an offer which reduced me to a 
state of terror, until Bertraijn declared that 
as I had never learned, he would prefer to- 
teach me himself, afjpr our marriage) ; the 
girls lent their taste in the selection of my 
dresses ; and finally, Marguerite Lindsay 
occupied more of people’s time and atten¬ 
tion than any other inmate of the Grange. 

I went to the Neston ball; a word from- 
Bertram, and mamma was as eager to take 
me as she had been before to keep me in 
the background. A hasty costume was im¬ 
provised ; and my mother’s maid herself 
dressed me, while Nurse. Grey looked on. 
with eager, anxious eyes. 

“Are you really mortal ? " Bertram said 
to me, as I went to show myself to him, 
before putting on m^ cloak. “ I feel afraid 
to touch you.” 

I wondered why, and felt a good deal 
hurt, for I had thought the dress would 
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please him. It was all white, the finest, 
softest tulle, and it glistened here and there 
as though dewdrops sparkled on it. I 
wore no ornaments, but on my'neck and 
arms they had twisted chains of my own 
namesake flowers, natural marguerites. 

“ Don't you like it?” 1 asked. 

“ Like it! ” he repeated eagerly. “ Like is 
not the word. You look like a fairy, 
Marguerite, fresh from the fairy groves.” 

We were late at the ball; it was the 
“correct thing” to be late at Neston balls. 
My sisters made a point of never arriving 
until all the notables were present; but 
when some one fetched me a programme 
and I saw that we had missed six dances, I 
was almost ready to cry. 

“ Never mind,” said Bertram, tenderly ; 
“we can stay to the very last, you know, to 
make up for it. You will have plenty of 
dancing, Marguerite ; you are not likely to 
be a wall-flower.” 

I had not the least idea what he meant, 
and wondered, a little wistfully, why he did 
not ask me to dance the galop then being 
played; but he did no such thing, only 
stood lazily leaning against the wall, watch¬ 
ing me. 

The last strains of the music died away, 
and quite a crowd of gentlemen came up 
to us j it was very kind of so many young 
men to be so anxious to dance with me ; 
and I very nearly began to .thank them, 
only mother looked at me so reprovingly 
that the words died on my tongue ; and so 
1 placed my hand on the shoulder of my 
first partner, a tall officer in a captain’s 
uniform, and we began waltzing at once. 

“ This is your first ball ? ” he said to me 
when we paused to take breath. “Any 
one can tell that by looking at you, Miss 
Marguerite.” 

“Am I so very awkward?” 

He shook his head. “ I meant that you 
seem to be thoroughly enjoying yourself. 
No one enjoys a ball after they have been 
■to many?” 

“ Then why do they go ? ” 

“ I really cannot tell you,” laughing. 

“ Do you dislike balls, Captain Clifton ?” 

, “Npt balls like this one,” and he looked 
at me so keenly that I felt my cheeks get 
quite hot, and Bertram passing us just 
then to take an elderly dowager to the 
refreshment roonygave me a glance of dis¬ 
pleasure which I was quite at a loss to 
understand. 

“ Why, that's Lisle ! ” exclaimed my 
partner. “ I had qo idea he was in this 
part of the world.” 

“ That is Lord Ashleigh.” 

“ Do you mean that he has come in for 
the title ? Don’t think me quite an ignor¬ 


amus, Miss Marguerite; but I have just 
returned from India, and one doesn’t hear 
much news out there." 

“ I should think not," pityingly. “ Why, 
it is ever so long since the old Earl 
died.” 

“ And Lisle—the old name comes easiest, 
you see—has settled down as a private 
gentleman ? Wonder if he likes it.” 

“ He has only been here a month. I 
should think he liked it very well.” 

“And his wife—is she here to-night?" 

I started as though I had been shot. 
His wife ! I was Bertram’s future bride ; 
he had never yet possessed a wife. Was 
my partner mad? I began to wonder to 
myself. 

“ You are surprised,” said Captain 
Clifton ; “perhaps I am mistaken ; but I 
do not see how I can be. Bertram Lisle 
and I were great friends once ; besides, you 
tell me the gentleman who has just passed 
is the Earl of Ashleigh, and 1 know my 
friend was heir-presumptive to that title.” 

“There is no mistake,” I said, in such a 
hard, cold voice I hardly knew it for my 
own. “ That is Lord Ashleigh ; but he has 
no wife.” 

It was the Captain’s turn to stare at me. 
I went on wildly, “ He has never been 
married. We know him well j 1 am quite 
certain of it.” 

“ There must be some mistake," said the 
Captain, trying hard not to notice my 
agitation. “If this man be my friend, I 
was at his wedding. I shall never forget 
the day. I was a young fellow myself then, 
and Mrs. Lisle’s beauty made a great im¬ 
pression upon me.” 

The waltz had stopped, but the Captain 
made no attempt to take me to my next 
partner, we were both profoundly inte¬ 
rested in the subject before us. 

“Was she very beautiful?” thinking of 
my own defects in that respect. 

“ She was a poet’s dream; I have 
travelled in many lands, but I never met 
such an exquisite creature as Bianca Sans 
Souci,” 

"I should like to go to my mother, 
please.” My voice was almost extinct. 
The Captain began to see that he had 
made some great mistake, but, like the 
true gentleman he was, he never sought to 
notice my agitation, but turned at once in 
search of my mother. 

We. had hardly gone six steps when we 
met Bertram. “ Is that you, Lisle ?" 

The greetings between the two were 
warm and deep, and yet I felt instinctively 
that Bertram would rather have been 
spared the meeting. The Captain left us, 
! and I walked on on my lover’s arm. 
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“ Where have you been ? "—angrily. 
11 Mrs. Lindsay is most anxious about you.” 

“ I have been dancing,” crossly, for I 
resented his tone. “ Captain Clifton took 
me into the conservatory to rest." 

“ That was imprudent," said my lover, 
coldly. “ He ought to have taken you to 
your mother as soon as the galop or 
dance was over.” 

Many other dances followed, with many 
different partners, but I saw no more of 
the Captain, only, just as we were waiting for 
our carriage, 1 heard a voice at my elbow, 
and turning round perceived him there. 

“ I have come to apologise, Miss Lind¬ 
say,” he said, with great courtesy, speaking 
so low as only to reach my ear. “ When 
I spoke as 1 did I had no idea I was ad¬ 
dressing the future Countess of Ashleigh. 
I humbly crave your pardon for my indis¬ 
cretion.” 

It was all very well for him to crave my 
pardon, but he could not give me back the 
peace he had robbed me of. 1 never 
closed my eyes all night, and when Bertram 
came the next afternoon to take me for a 
walk he was frightened at my tired, de¬ 
jected look, and the purple rings under my 
eyes. 

“ Dissipation does not suit you, childie," 
he said fondly, “ you look as if you had just 
got up from a sick bed. What has tired you 
so?” 

“ I never want to go to another ball,” I 
cried mournfully. “ Balls are a delusion 
and a snare. 1 don’t think I shall ever be 
happy again.” 

We had started on our walk by this 
time, so there was no one to overhear my 
cheerful remark. Bertram drew the hand 
which rested upon his arm nearer to him, 
and asked tenderly— 

“ When did you. make that discovery, 
Marguerite ?” 

“ Last night.” 

“ And on what grounds ?’’ 

“I felt quite miserable. He says she 
was most beautiful, a poet’s dream he 
called her. How can > ou care for me after 
that?" 

“ My darling, I have no idea what you 
are talking about. I can only tell you I do 
care for you ; more, I think sometimes, 
than is wise for either of us.” 

"And you care for me more than for 
any one else ?” 1 asked exactingly. 

"More than for any one else in the whole 
world, you jealous child." 

“More than for Bianca Sans Souci ?” 

The arm on which I leant trembled ; his 
face grew white with strong emotion ; my 
own heart seemed almost to stop its beat¬ 
ing, so eagerly did I listen for his. reply. 


" Who has dared to mention her to you ? * 

“ Captain Clifton told me." 

He muttered an imprecation, but I 
stopped him. “ He did not know—he had 
no idea you and I were engaged ; and he 
asked me if your wife was at the ball." 

Bertram’s brow cleared. “I thought 
Paul was not the man to act a traitor's 
part. He has been abroad for years—he 
would not know.” 

“ He did not even know that you were 
Lord Ashleigh. He told 106 ," hurrying on 
because the words hurt me so, “that he 
was at your wedding, and that you married 
Bianca Sans Souci." 

A long, long silence. Bertram did not 
attempt to break it, and I could not. All 
my heart was aching wildly. I, who had 
thought myself first with him, to find that 
I had a rival in his heart—for a dead wife 
who in life was beautiful as a poet’s dream 
seemed to me averyformidable rival indeed. 

“Well?" I said at last. 

“It is true, my darling ; I kept it from 
you out of love. Had I been able to screen 
you from the knowledge, you never should 
have learned it.” 

I burst into tears. 

“ Do not grieve so, Marguerite. Because 
long ago, in the folly of youth, I married 
for mere beauty, why should you grieve? 
It is my heart’s best love I offer you. I 
promise you that you shall never have a 
rival, dead or living, in my affection." 

“ You promise that ?” 

“ I will swear it to you if you like.” 

I shook my head. “Do not swear, I 
would rather only have your word. But, 
Bertram, I think if I lost you it would kill 
me. I am not beautiful or clever, as she 
may have been, but you are all I have, and 
it would break my heart to give you up.” 

His arms were round me then, and his 
lips pressed mine passionately. “Only 
death can part us, sweetheart,” he said 
fondly. “ Nothing # else can ever come 
between you and me.” 

“ And you will not think always of her, 
and compare me to her ? ” 

He shook his head. “ Marguerite, never 
fear that; 1 married when I was little 
more than a boy, and my married life was 
a most unhappy one. I cannot tell you 
why I kept my wedding secret. Some 
instinct made me do so. 1 don’t think any 
one except Paul Clifton knows that I ever 
had a wife. The subject is one full of pain 
to me ; let us never mention it again.” 

“ I am sure I don’t want to ; only Cap¬ 
tain Clifton spoke of her so admiringly 
that I thought she must be very lovely." 

“ Is a snake beautiful, Marguerite ?" 

“ I suppose so," half reluctantly. 
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l "Well, it is a dangerous beauty to cherish 
in your home. My darling, never trouble 
your head about my past; my future be¬ 
longs to you ; and 1 promise you it shall 
be my life’s effort to make you happy.” 

So the trouble that had disturbed me 
was laid to rest I trusted Bertram as 
myself, and from that moment I thought 
no more of Bianca Sans Souci. I felt sure 
of one thing—she had never loved him as I 
did; and I was well content to know that 
he gave me back love for love. 

Through the pleasant August weather 
nothing occurred to mar the harmony of 
our lives. Maude accepted the addresses 
of a certain Sir Edmund Courtenay, and 
was proportionately happy and amiable ; 
mother beamed on us all round ; and even 
papa looked less implacable than usual— 
with the prospect of an earl for one son- 
in-law and a baronet for another he thought 
he might feel satisfied. 

I was to have a grand wedding, in spite 
of all my entreaties: four young ladies 
from the neighbouring cathedral city had 
been invited to augment the number of my 
bridesmaids. They, with Maude and 
Violet, were to be arrayed in pale blue silk 
with forget-me-not hats. I was to wear 
white satin witn a train so long I was con¬ 
vinced I should stumble over it, particularly 
as the embroidery of my lace veil was so 
thick that it was impossible for me to see 
through it. 

Hurried as had been the time, mother 
had worked wonders, and she informed me, 
with pride, that the French modiste de¬ 
clared she never sent out a more elegant 
trousseau. Wedding presents poured in 
by dozens; people I had never heard ot 
made me offerings, and I grew so tired 
of composing notes of thanks that mother 
generously took that business off my 
shoulders. 

The library was converted into a sort of 
exhibition of my presents. Bertram and 1 
wandered through it once a day to look at 
the latest additions, and wonder how 
people could choose such hopelessly 
hideous vases as came to our share. 

Old china is so valuable,” said mother, 
deprecatingly, when we had both turned up 
our noses at a cabinet-full of hideous cups. 
“ Nothing could be rarer.” 

I groaned and "Walked away. “ I wish 
people wouldn’t.” 

“■ Why ? " asked Bertram. “ They mean 
it for kindness, you silly child.” 

I hesitated, but the look in his eyes en¬ 
couraged me to go on. “ Six mbnths ago 
I should have been grateful for a crumb of 
kindness, a little notice or sympathy would 
have made me happy then; but no one 


troubled their heads about me. Now that 
you are going to marry me, and they know 
1 shall be a Countess, they have all turned 
round and can’t take notice enough of me. 
I don’t like such ways, Bertie.” 

He smiled. “ It is the wayTif the world, 
dear. One comfort, you need not be over¬ 
burdened by any special amount of grati¬ 
tude.” 

The day before our wedding came at 
last. I had a strange, restless feeling, I 
could settle to nothing. I wandered about 
from room to room, saying good-bye to all 
my old haunts. At last 1 went upstairs, 
and locking the door, I proceeded to a 
private rehearsal of my bridal display. 
What prompted me I cannot think, for 
with all my faults I was not vain ; but the 
impulse was strong within me, and so I put 
on the rich satin robes, fastening them 
with difficulty, for I was not used to so 
much finery ; then I arranged my wreath 
and veil, and when all was finished I sur¬ 
veyed myself in the glass, and felt almost 
satisfied with the result. “ I am sure I 
never looked so nice before ; it must be the 
dress or the veil,” I thought. 

The idea came into my head to exhibit 
myself to Bertram. I knew that he was in 
the house, and 1 thought he would enjoy a 
premature view of to-morrow’s splendour ; 
so I unfastened my door and crept gently 
downstairs to the drawing-room, where I 
expected to find him talking to mamma. 
I was not disappointed ; they were sitting 
opposite each other in the oriel window, 
and so engaged in conversation that they 
hardly heeded my approach. Then the 
frou-frou of my satin train fell upon their 
ear, and they both turned suddenly round 
and saw me. Bertram’s face was full of a 
deep, keen joy ; he put one band on my 
shoulder, and was about to draw me to 
himself, but the consternation on my 
mother’s brow was too great for him to 
mistake it. 

“You are not vexed?” he said plead¬ 
ingly. He liked mother better than any of 
my family. “ Marguerite meant to please 
me.” 

“It is so fearfully unlucky,” groaned 
my mother. “ It is bad enough to try on 
the things at all after they once come home, 
but befoi e you-” 

She. did not finish her sentence, but her 
terror was top genuine for us to mistake it. 
I felt eowed, and almost ready to cry. 

“ You had better take it off, dear,” said 
Bertram. His hand gathered my train 
together for me to carry it more con¬ 
veniently, and then he shuddered almost 
as mother did just before; from one of the 
white satin folds there fell a long veil of 
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crape. How it had got there we could not 
even guess. Most likely some careless 
assistant in folding up the dress caught 
it up, and hanging to the slippery surface of 
the satin, it had never been disturbed since. 

Tired and dismayed, I crept back to my 
own room, all vanity and self-satisfaction 
destroyed. Had not mother declared it a 
terrible thing to try on one’s wedding- 
dress before one’s future husband ; and had 
not I myself seen a widow’s veil clinging to 
my bridal robes? No wonder I felt 
nervous and depressed ; I was not naturally 
superstitious, but the changes of the last 
three months, the excitement, the new 
interests that had come to me had made 
me different from the careless, unromantic 
child of a year before. Only last spring I 
should have laughed at such fancies that 
tormented me now; but, alas ! I could not 
laugh at them. More than ever did they 
return when Nurse Grey had put out my 
candle and left me alone in bed. I could 
not sleep; I dared not attempt to close 
my eyes; I seemed to see a crowd of beauti¬ 
ful dark faces like I pictured Bianca San 
Souci’s, or a man with a cold, cruel face 
measuring yards of widow’s crape. I 
could not sleep ; I could not rest; never 
in my life had I spent such a wretched 
night as that which ushered in my wedding- 
day. 


CHAPTER VI. 

41 Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met and never parted, 

We had ne'er been broken-hearted," 

S HE day broke at last; an hour or two 
of waiting and mother came into my 
room. It had been decreed that I 
.was not to Come downstairs before I 
was dressed for church, so she bore a 
tempting breakfast; but when she caught 
sight of my face she set the tray down in 
sheer despair. 

"What can you have been doing to 
yourself, Marguerite? Your eyes are 
swollen as though you had been crying.” 

I did not confess to tears -, I ate my 
breakfast—or tried to—and my toilet pro¬ 
ceeded. When they had finished, I thought 
to myself the effect was not nearly so satis¬ 
factory as it was yesterday ; and when I 
looked at Maude and Violet, perfect in their 
blonde beauty, which the forget-me not 
tint suited so exquisitely, I wondered more 
than a little at Bertram’s want of taste. 

They were ready; the guests had gone, 
the bridesmaids had gone, mother had 
gone herself, and the last carriage was 


watting for papa and me. It was wonder¬ 
ful how short the drive seemed; papa said 
nothing, absolutely nothing, but he meant 
to be kind; he edged himself into the 
extreme corner to make room for my float¬ 
ing robes, and this effort at amiability was 
a very great one indeed—for him. 

I was dimly conscious that the church 
was full of people, even the porch was 
crammed ; one woman jostled unpleasantly 
against us as we alighted. She was dark 
and tall, her eyes black as the raven’s 
wing, her hair the same shade. The 
thought passed through my head that she 
must have been pretty once, before her face 
grew so red and coarse. She was not 
pretty then ; there was an awful reckless, 
dissipated look about her, and little as I 
knew of the world I felt instinctively that 
she was not a good woman. 

My bridesmaids ranged themselves 
behind me, one of them—Maude, I think 
—judiciously raised my veil so that I was 
able to walk without the fear of falling at 
every step. Bertram and Sir Edmund 
Courtenay were awaiting us; the former 
turned to welcome me, love shining in his 
eyes. The service was about to begin 
when there was a little stir among the 
spectators, not the invited guests, but that 
portion of the public who bore no cards of 
admission, and so had not been allowed to 
pass the scarlet cord which divided the 
aristocracy of Neston from its less-favoured 
inhabitants. 

The stir became noisier, a struggle of 
some kind was evidently going on; the 
rector looked up from his book and turned 
his head towards the west end of the church 
just in time to see a woman deliberately 
sever the aggressive cord with a penknife 
and advance towards us. I grew cold as 
marble ; I had recognised in the intruder 
the creature I noticed in the porch, the 
woman from contact with whom I had 
shrunk as from the touch of some loath¬ 
some animal, Thi rector’s voice was 
raised in reproof, and I saw a look of 
intense anguish on Bertram’s face as the 
woman’s woids rang through the church— 

“ A fine party, truly ! but there’ll, be no 
wedding here to-day. Lord Ashleigh has 
one Countess already; he married me 
years ago in Rome, and I have come to 
claim my rights 1 * 


I remembered nothing more. I suppose 
I fainted, for ail was a blank to me after 
those fatal words. When I came to myself 
I was lying on the sofa in mother's own 
sitting-room, and sjie was bathing my 
temples with eau-de-Cologne. 
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I started up with a cry of agony. “ Ob, 
mother, is it true ? ” 

She soothed me by every means in her 
power ; and when I grew calmer she told 1 
me the whole sad story ; and vainly though 
she tried to soften it in the telling, each 
word fell on my heart like a lump of lead. 

Long ago, in sunny Italy, Bertram met 
and loved Bianca Sans Souci. Against 
the wishes of his uncle and all his best 
friends, unknown to any one save Captain 
Clifton, he married her. The awakening 
came then ; she was coarse and vulgar, un¬ 
suited in every way to be the wife of an 
English gentleman. She had no know¬ 
ledge of the heritage coming to him, his 
present means were scanty enough, and so 
she left him. Drink and other things— 
mother did not tell me what—brought her 
down step by step until she became the 
wreck we saw. Her appeals to Bertram 
for money were numerous; he never 
refused them. When at his uncle’s death 
he became Earl of Ashleigh he would not 
assume his title or come home to his 
ancient mansion, because he knew that if 
she heard of his rank she would claim to 
share it. He might have called upon the 
law to free him from her, but he could not 
bear the idea of publishing his sorrow and 
drawing his old honourable name into the 
newspapers. In May came the news that 
she was dead. He never doubted the 
truth of the report. He paid the funeral 
expenses, recompensed the people who 
professed to have cared for her in her last 
moments, and set sail for England, never 
dreaming that he was the victim of a plot 
so cruel and wicked that few could imagine 
such a refinement of treachery. 

I listened patiently. I heard how she 
tracked him to England, and waited until 
the very morning which was to see me his 
wife before she discovered herself. I 
listened without' word or comment, but 
when mother had done I raised myself on 
my pillow and whispered, “Let me see 
him.” 

Mother looked aghast, but I was firm. 
“ I thought that by this time I should have 
been his wife. Let me see him, mother, I 
must say good-bye to him.” 

She went out in silence for a few mo¬ 
ments, and some one else came in. I did 
not need to raise nly eyes. I knew by in¬ 
stinct that it was he—my hero, my life’s one 
love. 

“ Marguerite 1 * No words of mine can 
tell the tenderness with which he spoke 
my name. It was as though I was dearer 
to him now even than before. “Can you 
forgive me?” he whispered. “Dear, I never 
dreamed the blight I was bringing on you.” 


“Is it all true?” I answered. “Is she 
really your wife ? ” 

He could not answer me; he bowed his 
bead, 

“ And while she lives you are bound to 
her?” 

“ Not if there be justice in England,” he 
cried passionately. “ I will carry my case 
from court to court. I will spend my 
whole fortune, it may be, but I will have 
my freedom. Her cruel deceit shall be 
exposed She shall be punished. It can 
only be a question of time, and then, my 
darling, I can come back and claim your 
promise.” 

“You cannot, while she lives.” 

“ You do not understand. How should 
you, my pure, innocent darling? If the 
law gives me my freedom it will be all one 
as if she were dead.” 

I shook my head. “No, not all one.” 

“ What do you mean ? Are you going to 
forsake me and turn against me ? ” 

“I shall love you while I live-” 

“Then you will marry me when I am 
free ? ” 

“ Not while your wife is still a’ive.” 

“ But-” 

“ Do not tempt me,” I cried pitifully. 
“ Oh, Bertie, you know the truth as well as 
I do. You are her husband; nothing but 
death can realty free you. Those whom 
God hath joined together none else can 
part. 1 ' 

“ I thought you loved me.” 

I put my two hands into his. “ I love you 
better than myself,” I murmured. “ You 
shall not do this thing for me—a thing you 
would repent of later.” 

“ Never! Oh, Marguerite, my little love, 
think what our lives will be apart! Have 
some pity on yourself and me. Can you 
bear to go back to the cold, loveless life 
you led before I knew you ? ” 

I was sorely tempted, I loved him 
so. Child as I was in all else, in the strength 
of my love I was a woman, and after 
all, it would be the law’s act, not 
mine, which banished Bianca Sans Souci 
from her place. Should I not yield ? On 
the one hand, I saw myself in a few brief 
months an idolised wife, with all that 
money could purchase or love provide ; on 
the other one again, the family black-sheep, 
the one of all the household who was em¬ 
phatically “one too many.” 

“Yield, my' darling,” urged Bertram, 
“yield. Have pity on yourself and me.” 

But my mind was made up. I was no 
heroine, but I had a strong natural sense 
of right and wrong. How could I stand at 
God’s altar and swear to love and honour 
Bertram whilst his first wife still lived ? 
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Her image would shadow my whole life. 
I took his hand in mine. “ If ever you are 
free,’' I whispered, “ and come backtome, 
you will find me waiting. Till then it will 
be best to part. You are "angry with me 
now ; some day you will understand.” 

He pressed fervent kisses on my face 
and lips; he called me by a hundred 
endearing names ; but he did not attempt 
to change my purpose. Mother coming in 
to see how the interview had sped, found 
me lying back white and exhausted on my 
pillows. 

“ You had better leave her, Lord Ash- 
leigh,” she said gravely. “ Poor child, she 
has suffered enough.” And he went. 


Time, which stays for no one, moved on 
in his relentless course after my ill-fated 
wedding-day. My worst fear was not 
realised. I did not fall back into the 
isolation from which Bertram’s love had 
rescued me. Early in December, Maude 
was married to Sir Edmund Courtenay, 
it was a double wedding, for Violet had 
brought herself to accept a neighbouring 
country squire, and they were married on 
the same day. Everything that could be 
thought of was done to make the ceremony 
as unlike that sadly-interrupted one in 
September as possible. My sisters dis¬ 
pensed with show and state, that there 
might be nothing to remind me of my 
sorrow, and when they went away, happy, 
blooming wives, there were tears in their 
eyes as they kissed me. They were think¬ 
ing of the contrast in my fate and theirs. 

We who were left settled down to our 
quiet life at the Grange, I was the only 
daughter at home now, and papa and 
mamma made me more of a companion 
than they had ever done before. The boys 
--as we still called my brothers—petted 
me in their brief visits ; and if the family 
love—once so earnestly desired—could 
have made me happy, I should have had 
nothing to wish for. 

But it could not. From the day that 
Bertram left me, the sunshine seemed to 
have gone out of my life. I did not mope, 
my sorrow was not written on my face ; 
1 joined in other people’s pleasures and 
amusements after the first shock was over; 
but for all that I felt that I should never be 
happy again. The agony that it was to 
know I must spend my'life without him, 
the misery to think that no winter snow or 
summer sunshine would bring him back 
again, no tongue can telL I used to 
wonder sometimes how I should feel when 
I grew quite old. I never hoped for 
Bianca’s death, never. I could not have 


done that; it would have seemed to me a 
sin. Besides, she was not old ; the proba¬ 
bility was she would outlive Bertram and 
myself. If only I could have died ! How 
1 longed for death ! My whole life seemed 
blighted ; and yet the trouble that had 
quenched my happiness at one blow 
was powerless to undermine my health. 

After the first year, when my sad story 
was becoming fast a thing of the past, to 
please my mother 1 went into Society. 1 
was as great a favourite in Neston as ever 
my sisters had been ; and more than one 
man, in spite of that sad episode in my life, 
asked me to be his wife. 1 never hesitated 
—never once. 1 gave the same answer to 
all. It was impossible—1 never should 
love again ! 

“Are you mad ?” asked my sister Violet 
of me one day, when I was staying with 
her at her town house for the London 
season, and a young marquis had taken his 
departure crestfallen because I had refused 
the honour of his hand. 11 Don’t you know 
that Lord Lestrangc is the lion of the 
season?" 

“ Yes.” 

“And you have refused him 

“Don’t scold me, Vi,” I pleaded. “I 
can never marry any one I do not love.” 

“And why not love the marquis?” 

I shook my head. 

“ You are never thinking of that old 
affair with Lord Ashleigh ? Why that is 
three years ago now, and every one has for¬ 
gotten all about it. 1 don’t suppose, if that 
woman died to-morrow, he would come 
back to you.” 

I answered nothing ; I could not. 

“And after all,” said my sister, re¬ 
flectively, “he was not such a desirable 
parti: he was most eccentric, and after 
your triumphs, Marguerite, you need not 
throw yourself away upon any one.” 

My triumphs 1 If she had only known 
how little 1 valued them. Yes ; it was 
true, three years Had passed. I was twenty- 
one now, and this was my second London 
season. As Vi said, my youth would pass 
soon. Well, I did not care ; time might 
never bring my Bertram back to me, but at 
least 1 would be true to him—ti*ue to him 
in life and death. 

That discussion with my sister had 
brought -on a nervous head-ache. I could 
not accompany Violet and her husband to 
the large ball where we were all expected. 
Instead, I remained at home in the 
pleasant, cool, shady drawing-room, quite 
alone, and a little relieved to find myself 
so, for the perpetual whirl of gaiety in 
which we lived tjredme at times. 

Twenty-one 1 ’ Was I changed from the 
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girl Bertram had loved three years ago ? If 
Fate brought us two together, would he 
recognise me ? I should know him among 
a thousand. 

A servant came in and drew the curtains. 
He lighted the lamp and retired, only to 
return in a moment to say that a gentleman 
had called to see his mistress on important 
business- As Mrs Pemberton was out, per¬ 
haps I could ret eive him; Violet had a 
perfect frenzy for lions of all kinds, 
especially embryo lions, whose fame had yet 
to come; I never doubted that this 
stranger was one of the many poets and 
artists who flocked to her “ at homes.” The 
night of these had been changed from 
Tuesday to Thursday; perhaps the present 
applicant had not heard of the alteration. 

“ I will see him, if he likes, Brooks.” But 
Brooks was so long in returning, that I con¬ 
cluded the stranger did not like, and re¬ 
sumed my book. Looking up from it 
suddenly 1 perceived that 1 was not alone, 
some one had entered, unobserved, and now 
stood watching roe furtively, as though 
not sure of his welcome. My heart 
throbbed violently. It was Bertram ! 


“You told me long ago," be whispered, 
as he sat with one arm round my waist and 
my head upon his shoulder, “that if ever I 
were free I was to come back to you.” 

“ And you have come ? ” 

“Ay ; but to find you the belle of a 
London season, not the lonely child of three 
years ago.” 

“ I told you, Bertie, whenever you came 
you would find me waiting." 

“They say at the clubs that you will 
marry that fool Lestrange.” 

“ I shall never marry but one man,” I 
said shyly, “ and he does not seem inclined 
to ask me.” 

“Marguerite! do you mean it? Will you 
really come to me, my little love." 

“ Only one thing kept* me from you,” I 
said timidly. ■ “ Oh, Bertie, it has been 
weary work, living without you all these 
years.” 

“And what has it been to me? Oh, 
Marguerite ! how my heart has longed for 
you ! ” 

He told me presently that his wife had 
died in the early spring, and lay buried in 
her native land. He did not say so in 


words, but I gathered that he was with her 
at the last, and that he forgave her freely, 
poor erring one! 

When Violet returned she found Ber¬ 
tram and myself sitting on the sofa as 
composedly as though we had never been 
separated. I think when she saw the 
happiness on my face she forgave me for 
refusing the marquis, and she eagerly 
endorsed her husband’s invitation to my 
darling to make their house his head¬ 
quarters. 

Our engagement was once more an¬ 
nounced ; but to Violet’s horror and 
mother’s too, I would not attempt to name 
our wedding day, nor allow them to order 
a single thing towards a trousseau. After 
that scene in our village church I could not 
have borne to look forward to a wedding. 
But one lovely morning in July, when the 
season was almost over, Bertram’s carriage 
came to take me for a drive, and he begged 
mother and Violet to come with us. We 
started quite early, and instead of driving 
in the park, he turned into quiet roads and 
lanes until at last we found ourselves in a 
remote western suburb. The carriage 
stopped before the gate of a beautiful 
old church, and we all alighted and walked 
up the gravel path. 

No one said anything to me, and I asked 
no questions, only clinging a little more 
closely to Bertram’s arm as I found we were 
actually going into a church. Vi had 
made me put on a white dress because she 
said I should be so much cooler ; but still 
no suspicions came to me of what was to 
happen until I saw a clergyman in his 
surplice, standing waiting lor us with 
an open book. 

The birds sang sweetly through the half¬ 
open windows, at which the ivy peeped in, 
and an old clerk hovered about behind 
the clergyman; but of other spectators 
there were none excepting my mother and 
Violet while the words were spoken which 
bound us together. 

We came down the aisle half-an-liour 
later, man and wife, a deep, glad thankful¬ 
ness at our hearts that for all time we 
belonged henceforward to each other. The 
joy of that sweet summer morning atoned 
to me for the anguish I had felt when I 
was forced to refuse Bertram’s pleadings, 
although I had indeed undergone a SOR ‘k 
Temptation. , 

Florence Hodgkinson. 


THE END. 
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K ISS KEN’S arrival had been 
anxiously looked forward to by 
the elder Marstons as well 
as the junior branches of the 
family; and Uncle William was again per¬ 
mitted to attend the assembly. It was 
quite true Miss Ken had arrived the day 
before, but she had not made her appear¬ 
ance to the juveniles, and a discussion was 
arising whether they had not mistaken 
her intentions. “Perhaps,” said Uncle 
William, “ she will not be here, after all.” 

“ She’s certain to come,”replied Helena, 
“ for Aunt Ken is a model of punctuality; but 
the fact is, we have been so anxious to meet 
her that we have all assembled a quarter 
of an hour before the usual time.” 

Just as the clock was striking five a 
rustle of silk was heard, the door opened, 
and the younger nieces, forgetful of their 
ordinary decorum, rushed forward to seize 
aunt in their youthful arms and em¬ 
brace her. This was lovingly accepted on 
Miss Ken’s part, and yet with that unde¬ 
fined grace, so peculiarly her own, showing 
deep affection without being too demonstra¬ 
tive. She gave kindly welcome to her 
elder guests ; and Uncle William, by the 
way of apology for being present, said— 

“ Miss Ken, we have heard so much 
about the Isle of Wight from these girls 
that we want to hear more; they took us as 
far as the Needles, and there they got 
stuck. Now, that portion of the coast I 
want much to hear about, for my nieces 
tell me that you were bold enough to land 
upon those deserted rocks." 

“ Not exactly; but- the journey appeared 
so perilous, and we viewed the dangerous 
Needles sdr closely, and then passed on to 
other rocks and caves, that I do not wonder 
at the young ladies being bewildered. As 
far as the Needles are concerned, there 
are, according to the evidence of mariners, 
five, but only three of them are distinctly 
visible, rearing their sharp, craggy points 
above the surface of the water. They 
extend almost in a straight line consider¬ 
ably out to sea, and, as you all know, are a 
souitw of great apprehension to ships under 
a heavy westerly gale. Thcfe is little 
doubt that they were at one time a part of 
the island from which they have been 
gradually disengaged by the action of the 
sea. Besides these five needles that are 
traceable, it is said there was another rock 
belonging to the cluster which had much 
more of the needle character than the 
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others, and was known by the name of 
‘ Lot’s Wife,’ but which, being gradually 
undermined by the action of the waves, fell 
with a tremendous crash in 1764. The 
lighthouse so boldly perched on the 
outer part of the most westerly rock is a 
recent erection, only built in 1858, the 
rock on which it stands having been pre¬ 
viously cut down to the water’s edge. It is 
100 feet high, and has only one light, but 
this is so concentrated and powerful that it 
can be seen at a distance of ten miles at 
sea. The reason of its erection was 
owing to that which is properly speaking 
the ‘Needles Lighthouse’ standing on a 
high elevation. It is apt to be obscured by 
heavy fogs, and therefore, as sailors 
had depended on this guide in thick 
weather, it became sometimes the cause 
rather than the prevention of shipwreck. 
It is a splendid light, however, in fine 
weather, standing 470 feet above high- 
water mark, and lighted by ten Argand 
lamps, which will soon be substituted by 
the electric light.” 

“Ah, now we are getting at it,” ex¬ 
claimed Uncle William. “I know when I 
went to sea more than thirty years ago 
the lighthouse I saw was on the mainland. 
But tell us, did you land on the Needles ? ” 

“ Certainly not; it is rather hazardous 
work, even in the finest weather, for expe¬ 
rienced sailors to get up into the light¬ 
house, which is about the only thing they 
can do, and for ladies to run up rope- 
ladders and then be hauled in would 
scarcely be thought decorous, even by you, 
Mr. William.” 

“ I stand corrected,” answered that 
gentleman. “ But tell us where you did 
land, for Judith said «he and her sisters 
went over dangerous crags that would have 
defied their efforts were it not for certain 
gallant young gentlemen" who were very 
devoted to their interests.” 

“Now the cat’s outof the bag," whispered 
Judith, glancing at her sisters ; but the 
words were partially heard by Miss Ken, 
who gave rather a forbidding frown, and 
for a moment there was silence, which was 
only interrupted by Mr. Marston asking 
whether there was any romantic episode 
attaching to this affair. 

“ None that I know of, except that the 
young ladies becaipe a little ungovernable, 
and chose to brave dangers that 1 dared not 
encounter; butthiswill appearinlhe sequel. 
We went close enough to the Needles to 
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see the enormous quantity of wild fowl 
hovering around the rocks and oftentimes 
driven from their resting-place by the 
echoing sound of a bugle that a young 
entleman in another boat blew; and 
aving rounded the Needles, we came upon 
Scratchell’s Bay, where certainly the 
wildest and most picturesque scenery I 
ever viewed is to be seen. The bay is 
rather small, the cliffs are entirely of chalk, 
and in the front of which is to be seen a 
remarkable cave—a vast and spacious 
recess, presenting every appearance of a 
splendid arch of elegant and artistic pro¬ 
portions. We would have been quite 
satisfied with the view from the sea of a 
vaulted roof nearly 300 feet in height, and 
the whole forming an alcove overhanging 
the beach 150 feet; but unfortunately the 
boat which preceded us had landed its 
passengers, and the gentleman with the 
bugle sounded a call, and after conducting 
us to terra firma , shouted ‘Quite safe, 1 
4 Magnificent,’ and another gentleman, in 
still more persuasive tones, called out, 
4 Come on, ladies—you may never view 
such scenery a 0 ain.’ I told the boatman 
to return, but Judith and Annie, and 
indeed all the rest, begged so hard, that I 
at length gave way, particularly when 
I saw that accompanying the gentlemen 
were two ladies, one as old as myself. 
Certainly these gentlemen were very polite; 
they handed us on to the shingle-landing, 
and a little way within the cavern a servant 
was spreading luncheon. We soon found 
that the whole party came from London, 
and occupied a superior position in society ; 
and we were induced to land our camp- 
stools, which we always carried with us, 
and partake of our new friends’ repast, and 
1 began to enjoy their society. The young 
men were cousins, the elderly lady mother 
to the one, and also to the young lady. 
They sang duets, and there were solos 
with refrains in which we could all join. 
4 Now,’ said one of fnese young men, 4 we 
must go on an exploring expedition.’ I 
looked imploringly upon my nieces to say 
4 no,’ but they appeared determined to go, 
and indeed the young men planned the 
thing so quickly that I had no time for re¬ 
flection. It was something like this : ‘Ah! 
you and mother sit down quietly here and 
rest j we shall' be back in half an hour. 
Come on, Louis ; come on, young ladies ;’ 
and really the latter seemed to fly with 
delight as soon as the words were uttered; 
and then they went down chasms, over 
high cliffs, along precipices, whilst the 
mother and I hid our faces from very fear. 
I think 1 must have felt exactly as the 
poor hen does when she is brooding ducks, 
and the latter having seen water for the first 


time, swim with delight over its surface, 
whilst the poor foster-mother, having the 
same maternal instincts as if they were her 
chickens, clucks wildly, as if urging them 
to return. Our young party, however, 
came back at last. How thankful we old 
women were 1 Never again, I thought, shall 
this happen ; but it did happen, for all that. 
The young men did not think it right that we 
should have no male protector; so when 
we found ourselves on the sea again, one of 
the former posted himself in our boat, and 
Annie had located herself in the boat of 
our new acquaintances. It was no use 
frowning. ‘Outfor a holiday ’ fashion would 
prevail over all my prudent advice. 4 Home 
again! not a bit of it We must sail 
under the majestic cliffs of Main Reach and 
the Nodes, which rise to an altitude of 
617 feet.’ The principal prominencies have 
received special designations, such as OUl 
Pepfer Rock; the Bruise Rock, a very 
curious freak of nature, where a mass of 
chalk is fixed between a detached pyramid 
and the cliff; others are Roe Hall, Lord 
Holmes' Parlour , and Lord Holmes' Cellar. 
In the latter it was said the governor of the 
island kept his choicest wines, and in the 
former he feasted his friends. Here we 
were almost compelled to land, and pre¬ 
pared for the occasion, doubtless, was a 
very old-looking bottle made of leather, 
assumed to be found within the aforesaid 
cellar. The contents were certainly very 
good, though none of us ventured to take 
more than a sip. Here the young folks 
again became unruly; they would jump 
about like goats over crags and down 
ravines; and I believe if I had not insisted 
with all my might they would have gone 
down the Frenchman's Hole, ninety feet 
deep, where a French prisoner, soon after 
the battle of Waterloo, is said to have con¬ 
cealed himself and starved to death. IIow 
thankful 1 was to land at Freshwater Gate 
and find we could get comfortable accom¬ 
modation for the night! Our new friends 
had a farther distance to go before they 
reached home, and thus we parted, never 
expecting to see each other again, so far as 
I was concerned.” 

44 But we did see the young gentlemen 
next morning,’’said Judith ; “ they naturally 
called to inquire whether we suffered in 
consequence of unusual exertions." ,,, 

“ Now, we shall discover a lady’s secret, 
perhaps,” skid Uncle William. 

“ Not to-day,” replied Aunt Ken. “Good 
jokes will keep; and as it is getting 
late we must defer further adventures 
till another day; and I must really 
suggest that at our next meeting we do 
not confine ourselves too much to one 
suject.” * 
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THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 

S HE present Duchess of Sutherland is I remarked that a more charming bride was 
not to be confounded with her never escorted to the altar. The bride and 
mother-in-law, who was one of the bridegroom after the ceremony proceeded 
first, if not the very first, Mistresses to Chiswick, where their reception was the 
of the Robes the Queen appointed when most flattering that had ever been seen in 
coming to the Throne. In the early days that neighbourhood, 
of her reign, wherever her Majesty went Very soon the Marchioness of Stafford be- 
thc Duchess of Sutherland accompanied camethestaramongst thehighercirclesdur- 
her ; and the Queen was quite conscious ing the London season, no select parties were 
that the beauty of her companion was more complete without her presence, and Royal 
attractive than that of the wearer of the personages always placed the Marchioness 
Crown. Indeed, in quiet conversations away on their special list. Her grace and beauty 
from the bustling crowd, the Queen used to were proverbial, whilst her virtue and 
comment on the extreme loveliness of the amiability were set forth as examples. 
Duchess, and exclaim “You ought rather In February, 1861, the late Duke of 
to have been a Queen than myself; you are Sutherland died, and her husband becom- 
tall, and fair, and beautiful, whilst I am ing the hcadof thefamily, cameinto posscs- 
short, with indifferent complexion, and sion of vast estates, including whole 
wanting symmetry.” But the Duchess counties in Scotland, and thousands of 
would remind the Queen that she had virtues fertile <.cres and rich mines in Shropshire 
superior to her own, and that the people and Staffordshire. In the latter counties 
would love her for the qualities of her mind the Duchess is so highly regarded that in 
and the display of sound sense and arnia- villages where any new improvements are 
bility. The Duchess, four years younger desired to be carried out, such as cleanly 
than the Queen, was called the “ Queen houses, cultivated gardens, &c., the clergy- 
of Beauty ” for many seasons ; it mattered man or other person who is promoting the 
not what fashion of dress was i* vogue, movement has only to intimate that “ the 
the Duchess of Sutherland’s form and figure Duchess of Sutherland may possibly pass 
seemed suited to all. Notwithstanding that way, and she hopes to see something- 
being the mother of eleven children, she done in the matter,” than the landlords at 
long kept up her juvenility, and was ever a once commence action and the good work 
favourite at Court; butthe Duke, who was is accomplished. 

much older than herself, died in 1861, when In higher circles, with dignity and sell- 
the Duchess retired from public life, and possession, the Duchess of Sutherland gene- 
followed her husband to the grave in 1868. rally presides over the grandest entertain- 
The present Duchess of Sutherland is ments of the season, and even at the present 
the only daughter of the late John Hay day retains her great beauty and charm, 
Mackenzie, Esq., of Cromarty, and sole although she is now a grandmother. l’er- 
heiress to hisvast estates ; and in 1861 the haps the most delightful christening party 
Queen was pleased to create her a peeress ever known in London was when the 
in her own right, under the title of the Princess of Wales stood sponsor for the 
Countess Cromarty,' Viscountess Tarbet, Duchess’s youngestdaughter,whowascalled 
Baroness Castlehavcn, and Baroness Alexandra, after her Royal Highness. But 
M’Leod, all in the peerage of the United "n 1869 the fashionable world talked of little 
Kingdom, with remainder to her second else for nine days thaa the princely enter- 
surviving son, who will thus have as many j tainment given by the Duke and Duchess, 
titles as her eldest surviving son, the Mar -1 of Sutherland at Stafford House to his 
quis of Stafford. It is remarkable that the Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. The fete 
second Duchess of Sutherland should consisted of a banquet and an assembly, 
exactly resemble in her beauty and mode For the former covers were laid for* over 
of life the preceding Duchess, combining forty guests, which is a vast number when 
all the good qualities of her mother-in-law Royal state is kept up, arid the Duke- and 
with a generous disposition, which has Duchess’s arrangements were on a scale of 
done much to soothe the miseries of the princely hospitality. All the Court cere- 
poor in districts where his Grace has an monies were observed ; 'foreign Princes, 
interest, as well as in districts where she is of whom there were several, had to be en- 
personally in possession of estates. tertained ; and the English Princes, in- 

On the 20th of June, 1849, being just eluding the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
twenty years of age, she was married to j of Cambridge, werp early guests; and later 
the then Marquis of Stafford, by special | in the evening, when the Duchess had her 
licence, at Cliefden House, near Maiden- j assembly in complimelit to the illustrious 
head, the ceremony being performed by j guests, over five hundred of the leading 
the Dean of Lichfield, and it was then - members of the aristocracy graced Stafford 
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House by their presence. The noble picture- 
gallery and suite of principal saloons were 
thrown open for the reception, and 
brilliantly illuminated. The Royal family 
including the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
remained until one o’clock, whenthe Viceroy 
took his departure, and His Highness was 
heard to say that he never was entertained 
so splendidly, and he never saw such a 
charming hostess. In no country in the 
world but England could such rank and 
beauty be brought together, except it be at 
the Court of a ruling Sovereign. 

Soon after this entertainment of the Vice¬ 
roy of Egypt a rumour reached the Duke 
that underneath a portion of his Grace’s 
Sutherland estates gold was found, and he 
and the Duchess determined to view for 
themselves whether the soil was as aurif¬ 
erous as had been reported. The gold¬ 
fields were said to be not far from Dun- 
robin Castle. The Duke made a first visit 
alone, and he was met by a large assembly 
of diggers, who took the horses out of the 
carriage and dragged it in triumphal pro¬ 
cession for a considerable distance. His 
Grace finally alighted and walked at the 
head of the procession, which was led 
•off by a couple of pipers, to the tent 
village. 

Arrived at the tents, the diggers clustered 
round his Grace, who in the course of a 
short address expressed the-pleasure he felt 
in seeing around him so many good-looking, 
stalwart fellows engaged in such a novel 
and interesting occupation. He scarcely 
knew how to thank them for the splendid 
and enthusiastic reception they had given 
him on his first visit to the Kildonian dig¬ 
gings j but in order to reciprocate in some 
measure such an expression of their good¬ 
will, he would have great pleasure in offer¬ 
ing an ox and a cask of beer to be sent 
down to them from Dunrobin. Loud and 
prolonged cheers of course greeted these 
remarks. 

His Grace took 'off his coat and set 
•to wash some of the earth himself, and 
was fortunate enough to find a pretty 
respectable nugget, weighing a penny¬ 
weight, which he said he would have made 
•into a pin, and a nugget nearly three 
•ounces was produced as found the day 
previously, and presented to him. Well, 
the ox and the beer were sent, but the 
diggers were in want of food again a few 
days afterwards, when Jhe Duchess liber¬ 
ally supplied them; she also guaranteed to 
buy their findings at full price, as at that 
time no exchange was established; but, 
alas ! with the exception of the purchases 
made by her Grace, which were few in num¬ 
ber and much exaggerated, there was little 
gold to sell, and things became worse and 
worse. 


Inducements were held out to the 
diggers to take other employment, but the 
gold mania had set in, and they seemed 
determined to stick to it. The Duke in the 
meantime had become determined to form a 
deer-park, and, in addition to the diggers, 
drove poor creatures away from homes that 
had been their parents’ and their grand¬ 
parents', in a somewhat similar manner 
to the action taken against the Skye 
crofters. 

The poor people believed in the 
Duchess, but their petitions never reached 
her ; and the people who had to leave 
their loved abodes are not particu¬ 
larly partial to the Duke of Sutherland 
even now. 

To return to the Duchess, however. 
When the Conservatives came into power 
in 1874. she accepted, as Mistress of 
the Robes to the Queen, the office that 
her mother-in-law had held in the earliest 
period of the Queen’s reign, and she 
retained this position for six years; but 
when there came a change of Government 
there necessarily came a change in the 
Mistress of the Robes and the Maids of 
Honour fc for the Cabinet assumes a right to 
select those ladies whose politics agree with 
their own. The Duchess of Sutherland is, 
however, one of the Queen's great favour¬ 
ites, and she is popular wherever she 
goes. 

She has not passed through life without 
the ordinary troubles which fall upon all, 
rich or poor. Her first-born son, who had 
the title of Earl Gower, being born in his 
grandfather’s lifetime, was the pride of his 
parents; but he only lived to be eight years 
of age, and his death caused much sorrow 
to the family. The present heir, the Mar¬ 
quis of Stafford, was bora in 1851, but is 
not married. The next in succession is 
Francis, Viscount Tarbet, who is heir to 
his mother’s title and estates. He was 
bora in August, 1852, and married, in 1876, 
Lilian Janet, second surviving daughter of 
Godfrey, fourth Lord Macdonald. There 
was much rejoicing over this marriage ; 
and when, twelve months afterwards, a 
daughter was born, who was more delighted 
than the juvenile-looking grandmother? 
This child, this pet of the family, died 
fourteen months afterwards. A little boy 
was born in 1881, but it only lived two 
days. 

These were disappointments; but a 
heavier affliction was in store for the 
Duchess. Her daughter Florence married 
the wealthy Henry Chaplin, Esq.‘, M.P., 
in 1876. They had three children ; but 
Lady Florence died in 1881, and her 
mother felt this severely ; yet, like all 
good women, she struggled hard to be 
reconciled to the loss. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE O’GRADYS OF BALLYBROPHY. 

OK COSTIGAN, of 

ill Mu^rpQS^ tlie Cross Roads, was 

dead, and having a 
la rge “^Mowing,” or 
c l an i his wa'<e was 
A to he we " attended, 
iWs) and his funeral one 

of special state and im- 
' la y portance. 

The bitter sharpness of 
the short winter’s day was chang¬ 
ing into the stiller but ^even 
colder evening, when the ex¬ 
pected guests, or mourners (you 
could look on them in either 
light) met at the small cabin in 
which Tim Costigan lay in all 
the unspeakable majesty of death 
—as far removed from his former 
associates and poor surround¬ 
ings as though he had been 
when alive the greatest and most 
potent monarch. The atmo¬ 
sphere was thick with tobacco 
and turf smoke, and even the 
splendour of four candles that 
burnt near the corpse, together 
with two more that stood on the 
“ dresser,” failed to light it up. It was a queer, weird scene, worthy of Rembrandt, 
and, indeed, most suggestive of some of his pictures, with odd effects, of light and 
shade, and flashing gleams from the bogwood \vth which the fire was replenished. 
The faces, too, young and old—the old drawn, ana puckered, and Ijrown with age ; the 
young, cheery and bright, even in the awful presence of Death—these would have 
been good studies for an artist. 

At intervals the sound of the chattering, gossiping voices washushed—thrown into the 
background, as it were, by other sounds. It was (in some remote places in the South 
and South-West of Ireland it still is) the fashion to have professional mourners in 
attendance, both at the “ wake" and the funeral. If you have never heard these 
« keeners,” as they are called, you have missed a very new and striking sensation. 
There were four of these women seated in solemn state near the corpse. Their cry 
tfas not incessant, human lungs not being made of leather ; as I have said, it was 
taken up from time to time, exactly when it could come in most effectively. 

In the intervals of the keening the conversation waxed incessant. All talked at once, 
and talked of everything—love, war, politics (they were all hot politicians, each man and 
woman of them), the affairs of the neighbourhood-nothing came amiss to them. 

rx . _ t __— „ C TToaI* fn aa tint- ivwtftnmloec nnP All 
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O’Gradys must sell and go out, * neck and 
crop.’ What is the world coming to, 
at all?” 

There were some, to be sure, sufficiently 
awake to common sense and the common 
principles of justice and fair play to be 
conscious that there might be some good 
reason for Mr. O’Grady of Ballybrophy 
wishing to sell his small property ; for, in 
the first place, he was head-over-heels in 
debt. He was an easy-going, idle, good- 
humoured old fellow—that most deplorable 
character, “nobody’s enemy but his own,” 
which means, in plain English, he really 
was the enemy of a good many, certainly 
without intending it. 

The butcher and baker, whom he did 
not pay; his son, whom he had brought up 
in that sort of sacred idleness almost 
peculiar to the Irish gentleman of small 
means; even his pretty, blue-eyed, red¬ 
lipped daughter, sweet Kitty O’Grady— 
was he not the enemy of all these ? Neither 
son nor daughter would have a penny “ to 
bless themselves with.” Unless Desmond 
emigrated (the one panacea for Irish 
maladies) and pretty Kitty married (an 
equal remedy for portionless maidens’ mis¬ 
fortunes), their lot would be a hapless one. 
Not that it troubled Desmond O’Grady 
the elder ; he drank his unpaid-for claret, 
and wore his unpaid-for clothes, and was 
content. Even when, as a last resource, 
the acres that had been his ancestors and 
his for so many years were to be sold, his 
easy sang /mill did not desert him. 

But it the older and wiser of the guests at 
old Costigan’s wake felt that Mr. O'Grady 
was to blame, they were quite wise enough 
not to say so, only dropping in a word or 
two, eked out with a nod, like a sort of 
Greek chorus. “True for ye! So it is, 
faith ! Ah, divil a doubt of it! See that 
now.” 

Nothing, or very little, was known of the 
new-comer of Ballybrophy, except that he 
was, if not that hatea animal, “an English¬ 
man,” one very nearly as bad, “ a black 
North-countryman.” “A Prasbytarian !” 
added one, without knowing anything at 
all about it. M-. O’Grady and his children 
'were, at all events, better than that, they 
thought. 

“An* what’ll become of them ? ” asked 
an old man. “'Pile ould gentleman can’t do 
a hand’s turn ; an’, indeed, for the mather 
of that, Misther Desmond himself is a real 
O'Grady : if lie's able to shave himself it’s 
as much as he can do.” 

“ He can ride, anyhow,” said a little 
man, who looked like the very shabbiest 
horse-jockey in the world. 

“What’s the use o’ that? They have 


not got four legs to carry him, barrin’ the 
ould donkey.” 

“ He’s a prime boy all out,” said a sedate, 
middle aged man. This might be taken 
either as a compliment or the reverse. 

“ Where’ll they go to live, I wonder ? s 
sail another. 

“ Oh, I do hear that the new gentleman 
won’t take up the place for a bit—till the 
old man and his childher can look about 
them. He’s laid up wid the gout, an’ as 
cross as a bear wid a sore paw. Miss 
Kitty will be very lonesome leaving the old 
place.” 

“Faix, ye may say that! And for the 
mather o' that, so ought Misther 
Desmond.” 

“ Hush /” said half a dozen voices 
together ; and as they spoke a new-comer 
entered — none other than Desmond 
O’Grady himself. 

He was a handsome young man, of 
that there could be but one opinion. 
Blue-eyed, like all the O’Giadys of Bally¬ 
brophy ; tall, and well-made, and ruddy. 
When you saw him lor the first time you 
said to yourself, how very handsome hi 
was. If a further acquaintance with him 
did not cause you to change your opinion, 
it certainly modified it; for the blue eye 
could look both sulky and fierce, the ruddy 
cheek was sometimes blazing with passion 
or with drink, and the sweet, Southern 
accent could be raised in violent and sense¬ 
less abuse. This, to be sure, is giving you 
his worst side. There was a better one, 
when Desmond O’Grady could be “the 
best company in the world,” when he could 
be generous, warm-hearted, and affectionate, 
and when you quite understood why the 
gay young fellow was the “pet of the 
country side.” 

Brought up to no profession (as to trade, 
of course that was out of the question with 
one who boasted a direct descent from 
Milesian monarchs), with no money, with 
some brains, proud and clever after a 
fashion, if you laughed with or at him for 
a little, you were inclined to sigh for him 
afterwards. 

He came in, stooping a little to shield 
his curly brown head from the low door¬ 
way, after duly kicking and scolding a 
couple of big red setters to make them 
keep without, which they did, only now 
and then poking in their handsome heads 
a little, as if to assure themselves that 
their beloved master was close at hand. 

With a half-nod of recognition or 
greeting, lie threw himself on a chair —the 
chair, 1 should say, for others there were 
none, the rest of the company being seated 
on stools and benches—that was put forward 
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for him. Then a glass of very hot and 
very strong whisky-punch was handed to 
him, and he drank it off at one draught. 
His entry had rather damped the spirits of 
the company; it was an honour, to be sure, 
but, like some honours, it had a share ol 
embarrassment in it, and nobody knew 
how to pick up the broken thread ot the 
conversation. 

It was Desmond himself who spoke first. 
•‘So the old man’s gone at last!” he said, 
with a look at the still, ashy face that was 
lit up, after a ghastly fashion, by those 
four candles. His speech broke the spell. 

“ Faix, lie’s got the start av us, anyhow 1 ” 
said a lame old fellow, who sat near the 
door. This personage was called “Jamie 
the Boccaugh,” or cripple. lie was a very 
privileged person, being half-witted—“a 
natural," as they call such a person in 
I reland. Large, dim blue eyes, roving con¬ 
tinually from one person to another, gave 
his face a vacant look. 

“ Any news, Master Desmond ? ” asked 
another guest, respectfully. 

“ None ; only that ’tis awfully cold—not 
here, certainly, for, by Jove! you’ve got a 
fire that would roast an ox.” 

“ Slime, ’tis perished alive we’d be only 
for the bit of fire,” said an old woman. 
Then came a little pause, and the keeners 
set up their professional lament; while it 
continued it was good manners to keep 
silence or to speak in low tones, the 
latter alternative being the most palatable. 

Desmond O’Gradykept silence,however, 
moodily looking into the heat of the red 
fire, the flames of which sent all sorts of 
queer reflections on the walls of the cabin 
—even on the glim face of the dead man. 

Two old crones, withered and brown as 
the autumn leaf that is tossed about by the 
November wind, whispered together, their 
big white caps nodding as they bent their 
poor old heads till they met. “ I say it, an’ 
I never was wrong, Biddy,” said the elder 
and leaner of the two ; “it’s an unlucky day 
when them who have lived in the ould place 
melt away like snow in summer. My 
mother—rest her soul 1—she knew many a 
thing, an’ she foretold how the O’Gradys 
would pass away, and a strange man from 
the ‘Black North’ would come in their 
place. Isn’t that queer? An’ as for Masther 
Desmond himself, he was born on an un¬ 
lucky day , and he’ll never know-luck.” 

“ More’s the pity,’’ said Biddy. 

“ Faix, ’tis a pity, then,” said Sally. 
“An’—whisper, Biddy—did ye see him 
when he kem into the house? Did ye 
notice how he kem in, agra ?’’ 

“ Yerra no. What about it ? ” 

“ He kem in, then, left fut first for one 


thing; an* then, as if that wasn’t enough, if 
he didn’t turn his back to the corpse; and 
when he sot down—may the saints guard 
us 1—he sot down in the very chair that 
Tim Costigan always used/” 

She spoke in such a dark, prophetic 
whisper, with such rolling of the eyes and 
shakes of the head, that Biddy—not so 
well-versed in signs and omens- asked in 
a fiightened voice, “An’ what if he did, 
Sally ? You can read fortunes : what’s the 
right meaning of it, at all ?” 

“ Well, my mother was a great hand 
entirely at tilling fortunes, an’ nobody 
could touch her at reading the cards, an’ 
indeed I think it’s myself has got the gift 
too. But, for the matther of that, anybody 
knows that ’tis the most onlucky thing at 
all to come into the house where the 
keeners are crying with the left fut first, 
but that might lie mended, only for the 
other misforiunate things he done.” Biddy 
crcssed herself devoutly, and looked at 
Desmond O’Grady. 

Sally went on, with her lips so close to 
the ear of the other that nobody else 
could hear. “ It’s as plain as the nose on 
me face, Biddy,” she whispered. “ He’s 
near his end 1 An’ if ’tis as I say, he 
won’t die aisy, nor in his bed, young as he 
is ; maybe you an’ I'll live to see him 
taken.” 

“Yerra, woman alive ! is that the way of 
it ? ” whispered Biddy. 

“ That’s what me mother tould me, an’, 
for the matther o’ that, I seen it ineself 
more than once. He kem into the house 
wrong fut first, then he turned his back on 
the corpse—may the heavens be his bed 1 
—an’ then he sot in the chair that the 
corpse used to sit in 1 Put that an’ that 
together, an’ what d’ye make of it, but a 
sudden an’ a near death, an’ a violent one ?” 

While the crones were settling the fate 
of the young man after this dismal fashion, 
there was pleasanter w#ikgoingon around. 
There were small flirtations, and little jokes, 
and comfortable matronly consultations; 
and when the keeners came to a pause, 
then the conversation became general. 
They were too much used to Mr. (or, as 
they called him, Master) Desmond to 
allow his presence to deter them from a 
genial interchange of small talk. Very 
small, perhaps, you would, think it; and 
yet, oh ! my lady, fresh from May Fair, 
and only caring lor “Society” small talk, 
perhaps there was nearly as much life and 
interest in the gossip of the friends and 
acquaintances wltq were doing alt honour 
to old Tim Costigan’s memory as in the 
lisping undertones of Captains Rag and 
Famish, or the chatter of the dowagers 
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who assemble in your drawing-room for 
five-o’clock tea, 

Desmond O’Grady, indeed, did not take 
much part in the conversation. He had 
come hither “ to kill time." It was as good, 
or better, to sit here, listening to the 
country gossip, as to sit at home, where his 
father was always cross and out of humour 
if a fellow did but spend sixpence more 
than was absolutely needful j and Desmond 
O’Grady was a better hand at spending 
than at making money. To be sure, there 
was Miss O’Grady, otherwise “ Kitty 
O’Grady,” the flower of the country-side, 
and a sister that any man might be proud 
and fond of. Poor Kitty ! Desmond was 
fond and proud of her. But she was a 
woman, and therefore not to be considered 
very good company. She was apt to give 
him good advice, and didn’t like the com¬ 
pany he preferred, and he was in no 
humour to-night for what he called 
“ lecturing." 

So the time went on, and Kitty O’Grady 
had waited up until past midnight, hoping 
for Desmond’s return ; then, with a sigh, 
she closed her book and stole upstairs 
ever so softly, lest she should awaken her 
father. But old age sleeps lightly. Mr. 
O’Grady called her as she crept past his 
door, and Kitty knew that he always ex¬ 
pected an instant obedience—from her, at 
least; I fear that from Desmond he had 
long ceased to expect it. 

. But it was of Desmond that the poor old 
gentleman was thinking. “ Hasn’t that 
brother of yours come in yet ? ” he asked, 
raising his grey head from the pillow. A 
handsome head it was still, though time and 
care had marked the face and thinned the 
silver hair. 

“ No,sir,”said Kitty. “I think he said 
he was going to look in at poor Costigan’s 
wake.’’ 

But Mr. O’Grady’s fit of gout was sharp, 
and his temper whs up to fever heat; he 
replied in' an angry voice, “ Pooh ! He 
didn’t stay there till this hour. Don’t tell 
me. Most likely he’s drinking at Massy’s 
public-house. J’ll see if I can’t stop that 
•fellow’s licence. Nothing but mischief going 
on there." 

Kitty stood by in pained silence. She 
knew that her father would, in all proba¬ 
bility, never again sit on the magistrates’ 
bench. The doctor had been with him 
this very night, and Killy knew too well 
what his opinion was. 

“ And he knows how matters are here 
■•and doesn’t care,” then the old man’s voice 
fell into an angry whisper. Presently it 
broke out again, with a new question, 
“ Did young Sullivan come with the money 


for the bay colt?” Alas! troubles upon 
troubles. It had come to this pass with 
them now, that a five-pound note was a 
scarce commodity ; ana money, or ralhei 
the want of it, was at the root of much oi 
their distiess. 

But Kitty, with many another lesson, 
had learned this—that suspense and delay 
do not make a difficult answer more easy. 
She did not hesitate then, but said, in her 
clear, sweet voice (and if it had just a sus¬ 
picion of what some rudely call “ a 
brogue” in it, it was not a whit the 
worse), “ No, father ; there was some mis¬ 
take about the matter, I believe ; he’s no* 
going to keep the colt.” 

“ Why, what do you mean, child ?” 

“He sent back the colt, sir. Desmond 
means to sell it at the fair." 

But this innocent little attempt to make 
the very best of a bad thing did not satisfy 
Mr. O’Grady. “ Sent back the colt!" he 
repeated. “Do you mean to tell me that 
after buying it he sent it back, the mean 
cur ? ’’ 

“ Desmond will tell you about it, dear," 
said poor Kitty, her eyes filling with tears. 

“ I’ll make young Sullivan tell me all 
about it,” said the angry old man, with a 
start of pain. “There, child, go to bed 
—go to bed," and so Kitty was dismissed 
from the audience. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE NEW OWNER OF THE OLD PLACE. 

^jp?ROM “the Black North" came 
the gentleman who, having bought 
Ballybrophy, meant, most natu¬ 
rally, to live there. He was in all 
respects the very antipodes of the old 
Squire. He was not handsome, -for one 
thing, and every O’Grady of Ballybrophy 
had been handsome. He was not old, he 
was in the prime of life. He was a cool, cal¬ 
culating, determined man, who paid his 
way, and looked on debt as a crime, and 
on extravagance as a sinful folly. He was 
not come of a long-descended race, and, 
indeed, his grandfather had been a poor 
weaver in Belfast. And t yet here he was 
actually able to buy these possessions, and 
at a good price too; and, no doubt^t'ie next 
thing would be that he would marry, and 
marry wffil. For in these days, when 
money is the chief good, and when a rich 
plebeian is of more account than a poor 
aristocrat, such a man as George Ray¬ 
mond is worth, in public opinion, a score 
of needy gentlefolks of the bluest blood. 

Mr. O’Grady, poor old man, was only 
too anxious to leave the place that now be- 
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longed to the new man, but the long and 
severe illness that kept him a close 
prisoner to his room prevented his doing 
so. “As soon as ever I get well,’’ he would 
say, “ have all your things ready, Kitty.” 
And so Kitty had all her things ready, and 
the furniture was sold, except a few abso¬ 
lutely necessary things ; but anybody knew, 
and none better than Mr. Raymond, that 
poor Mr. O’Grady would only remove to one 
other, and that the last home of all—to the 
pretty country churchyard where, under 
the shade of the ancient yew-trees, so 
many of his kith and kin were sleeping. 

The “new man,” as the country folk 
chose to call Mr. Raymond, had bought 
another andasmaller property, “marching” 
—as the Scotch say —with Ballybrophy ; 
and in order to “set things in order,” 
and see that some extensive drain¬ 
age works were being properly put in 
hand, he took up his abode at the one 
small inn that the village of Ballybrophy 
could boast of. 

Mr. O’Grady had written a very cold, 
stiff, and formal letter, apologising for 
being compelled by illness to remain under 
a roof that was no longer his, and in reply 
had received almost as formal a note, in 
which George Raymond requested that 
Mr. O’Grady would consider Ballybrophy 
his as long as it suited him. 

“ Confound his impudence ! " Desmond 
had cried, on the receipt of this letter, and 
j ;t the writer had honestly meant all he 
said. 

“Answer his note,” said Mr. O’Grady, 
“ and tell him I want to see him. There 
is that farm of Delaney’s, I’ve promised 
to say a good word for him.” 

“ Hang me if I do 1 ” was Desmond’s 
rude and ungracious reply. “ Let Kitty 
write it 1 know what soi l of a fellow he 
is—a purse-proud upstart, standing in the 
shoes of better men.” 

So it was Kitty who had to write the 
note which her father, from gouty fingers, 
could not write. Mr. Raymond answered 
it in person. The old woman - servant 
showed him into a pretty room ; that is, it 
would have been pretty but for a certain 
forlorn and dismantled appearance. “ The 
master can’t come down to-day, sir,” said 
'•-the old woman ; “ he’s mighty bad, entirely. 
Miss I« 44 y will see you.” 

This put Mr. Raymond very much out, 
as the saying is. He was a "man of 
methodical habits, and liked all things to 
be done with regularity. No woman, no 
girl could understand business. 

The door opened, and a young girl 
entered ; and at this sight—not such a very 
uncommon one, surely, in this hapless land, 


where, as wise men tell us, the female 
element so greatly preponderates—all Mr. 
Raymond’s carefully cherished ideas and 
opinions came to grief, and that happened 
which wise men tell us cannot happen, but 
which experience shows us does happen : 
he “ fell in love” at first sight. This meant 
in his case, whatever it may mean in the 
case of others, that he was, for the first 
time in his life, suddenly convinced he 
now saw the one woman whom in the whole 
world he would wish to marry : whom he 
could live for—what was more (and it is no 
exaggeration in George Raymond’s case to 
say so),whom he coulddie for. Thislovewas 
to be the one thing of his life—to be a part 
of his very nature, and to rest with him tiil 
his death ; it was to give him infinite 
pleasure, and also infinite pain. But these 
things were in the future. He only now 
was conscious of a strange, dim feeling of 
wonder and admiration. 

Then (you must remember this man, my 
hero though he is, was no model of perfec¬ 
tion) he began to recollect himself—to pull 
himself, as it were, together ; and he made 
a stiff and ceremonious bow, when poor 
Kitty, to whom this formal gentleman was 
a formidable being, had tried to propitiate 
him by a smile and a little attempt at offer¬ 
ing a timid hand. 

“ Won’t you sit down, please ? ” she said, 
seating herself at the same time, and stir¬ 
ring up a great turf fire. “ Poor papa 
can’t see you. He’s so sorry ; he’s very 
ill, I’m afraid, and quite unable to get out 
of bed. He’s very sorry.” 

“So am I, I’m sure,” said Mr. Raymond, 
feeling foolish enough. “ Some other day,* 
perhaps ?” 

“ Here’s a note he has just written,” and 
now she produced one from her pocket. 
“He wants so much that the man who has 
had the farm should keep it, yqp see." 

“ So I understand, Miss O’Grady,” said 
the man of business-like^iabits. “ But he 
has no lease, and besides-” 

“ Don’t say that, now," cried Kitty, in her 
momentary enthusiasm forgetting her 
many troubles, and giving Mr. Raymond 
the full benefit of a lovely smile. “ When 
one says ‘ besides,’ there’s always some¬ 
thing horrid coming.” 

“What I meant to say," pursued Mr. 
Raymond, coldly, for he was iceling as if 
his reason were falling a captive to a young 
I girl just because she had blue eyes, and a 
1 lovely smile, “was just this : This man, in 
whom your father and you are interested, 

! is, I hear, a drunkatd. Now, you see-” 

| “ Ah, the poor mart ! ” said Kilty, with a 

look of pity that would have melted even 
good Father Mathew’s heart. “Sure, he 
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does take too much, but he has a bad wife, 
and-’’ 

“ The wife drinks too, I hear,” said Mr. 
Raymond, calmly. 

“ Indeed, she does; and the children are 
all in rags, and I'm sure they have not 
enough to eat, often and often.” 

“ 1 don’t think you have a very strong 
case,” said he, with a smile, yet he felt 
angry. “A man who drinks, beats his 
wile —that is also true, I think ?” 

■ Hut she deserves it,” cried Kitty. 

“ Granted. At all events, it seems; hey 
are not steady, hard-working people, and 
the very best thing that could happen to 
them would be to send them out of the 
country.” 

Kitty was silent; her face fell a little. 

1 If they were allowed to struggle on, or 
rather to exist—for it seems they don't 
struggle —as they are now, those unlucky 
ragged children will just follow their 
example. No, Til root them out as soon 
as possible.” 

“ You will do as you please and what 
you please, of course,” she said, and now 
the smile was gone and she flashed a look 
at him that was anything but amiable. 
Then she turned, and without another 
word, resolutely looked out of the window. 
Mr. Raymond felt as if he were once more 
a schoolboy put “ in the corner ” for a de¬ 
linquency ; he came boldly out of it with 
the remark: “ Ladies don’t quite under¬ 
stand such things. 1 assure you, Miss 
O’Grady, the false kindness would be in 
allowing the man to vegetate in sloth and 
diunkenness, with wretched children here, 
Vvhcn he could have a chance of doing 
better in New York. He tells me he has a 
brother there.” 

I-Ic told papa—he told me that it 
would break his heart to live anywhere 
but here, l do believe, sir, you think poor 
men have no feelings.” 

Mr. Raymond’?, most dignified course 
would perhaps have been to have made a 
polite bow and retired, leaving his an¬ 
tagonist with the honours of war; but he 
had fallen, poor man—he did not know it 
—into a snare, whence easy escape was 
denied him. “ For a lime,” he said, “your 
friend Delaney, of course, is secure of stay¬ 
ing where and as he is. Perhaps, had I 
guessed how warm an advocate he has 
here, 1 should not have determined to re¬ 
move him ; as it is, you must really pardon 
me, Miss O’Grady, if I tell you honestly 
that 1 think you rather mislead yourself in 
thinking he will break his heart if he gives 
up the ‘ dear delights ’ ot a hovel in a bog, 
continual diunkenness, nnd the ptcasuie 
ot breaking his wife’s head.” 


“Now you are laughing at me, Mr. 
Raymond.” 

‘‘Certainly not. Heaven forbid! But I 
believe the man does not dislike the idea 
of emigrating ; and certainly, whether he 
does or not, 1 shall not allow him to remain 
as a squatter on my land.” 

“ Then I may tell papa this ? I’m sure 
he'll be very sorry he troubled you about it 
at all—I’m very sorry, at alt events.” 

George Raymond thought that there was 
actual dismissal in her look, and he stood 
up ; so did she. 

“Look here, Miss O’Grady,” he said, 
after a moment’s hes.tation. “ Say nothing 
to your father, if you can help it, that will 
fret or annoy him ; as I have told you, 
there is no immediate chance of Delaney's 
being sent away. Allow me to reply to 
your father’s note, and please tell him from 
me that he will be doing me an honour 
by remaining here just as long as he 
pleases.” 

Kitty’s pride rose in arms against this, 
and yet he meant and said it kindly, and 
she knew that she and hers were actually 
living in this man’s house, and must do so 
until—she dared not say, even to herself, 
wliat that “ until ” was to end in. 

Mr. Raymond walked gravely along, as 
he left the great old house, his own now. 
He walked down the very long avenue that 
would be fair exceedingly in spring and 
summer, but was doleful enough now. He 
stopped for a moment to look round him- r~ 
then pursuing his walk, he presently came 
to the great entrance gate guarded by a 
dilapidated lodge. As he did so, from a 
field close by three figures came out 
hastily, one leading a handsome colt by its 
halter; and the three men were all talking 
at one time, each at the very pitch of his 
voice, and as if (and no doubt he was) 
anxious to out-talk the others—three men 
making as much noise as if they were 
thirty, and all apparently in extremely bad 
tempers. 

One of them, Desmond O'Grady, turned 
round, saw Mr. Raymond, and at once 
addressed him. “ Good morning, Mr. 
Raymond; you are just in time. Sir, 
look at this colt and tell me what you think 
of him. Look at him—the best blood in 
the country, three-quarters thoroughbred,, 
and this fellow says-” - ** ’ 

“This fellow”—in other words, Mr. Jem 
Sullivan, a “Squireen,” or small, would-be 
gentleman—here broke in with— 

" Fellow, indeed ! Keep a civil tongue 
in your head, if you please, Mr. Desmond 
O’Grady of Ballybrophy; ’’ then, as il 
remembering, and interrupting himself, he 
resumed, “ But I’m forgetting— 1 Tisn’t Mr. 
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O'Grady of Ballybrophy at all now; I 
believe I have the honour of addressing 
the real owner of Ballybrophy ? ” 

Mr. Raymond, thus pointedly addressed, 
made a cold little bow, and said curtly, 
“I am Mr. Raymond; but allow me to 
say I know nothing about horses—nothing 
stall.” 

“Any man knows if a hors.e is lame or 
not,” said Mr. James Sullivan, defiantly ; 
“ and what 1 say is, the colt is lame—dog 
lame ! I suppose 1 have two eyes in my 
head ? ” 

“ You’ve a tongue in it, certainly,” said 
young O’Grady, with a bitter laugh. “You 
know, just as well as 1 do, that 1 wouldn’t 
warrant the colt—you took him for better 
for worse. As for the lameness, I know 
that isn’t a bit of matter ; ask any one.” 

“ You said he was sound,” answered Mr. 
Sullivan. “ He isn’t. What more would 
ye have ? ’’ 

“And you,’’ replied young O’Grady, with 
a stamp, “ said you were ready to take him 
the way he was. He wasn’t lame when 
you got him, I’ll take my oath of that.” 

“ Hear that, now ! ” said the other, lifting 
up his hands, then turning to Mr. Ray¬ 
mond, “see him, Mr. Raymond. No 
man alive would take the horse. If he was 
sound—why, then you see- 

“ I suppose, my fine fellow, you want 
a thoroughbred colt like that, sound and 
warranted, for what you paid for hint. That 
cock won’t fight, Sullivan—the colt is 
yours, you must keep him.” 

Mr. James Sullivan folded his arms and 
looked at the young man from top to toe, 
then he said, “Try it—just you try it 
before any judge or jury. No twelve men 
would compel me to keep him. I’m quite 
willing to let it go before them, unless this 
gentleman here will decide between us.” 

“ Look here, sir," said Mr. Raymond, 
sternly. “ I told you I know nothing and 
want to know nothing about the matter. 
But it seems to me that if you’ve bought 
the liotse as it is, with all its faults 
and merits, you must stand by your bar¬ 
gain. That’s the way we men of business 
settle our affairs.” 

“Right, sir,” cried Desmond O'Grady. 
“Just what I say, and that’s what he did. 
Didt-’iJje, Mick?” 

“ Be this an’ be that,” said Mick (other¬ 
wise Michael Ryan ), all in a-heat, as it 
were, with honest and upright indignation, 
“ but that flays the world. Me masther 
said nothin’ at all o’ the kind. And why 
should he ? He look the colt with your 
warranty—not written, av coorse ; for why? 
Beyant all doubt ye said • as good that he 
was sound, and that he’d pass any vef. An’ 


any gintleman wouldn’t expect him to take 
him when he’s as lame as a crutch ; it’s 
only three legs he has 1 ” 

It was a lie, and he knew that he was 
lying, and so did his master, and young 
O’Grady knew it abo. The fact being 
Sullivan had bought the colt, intending to 
pay for him at a cheap rate, Desmond 
O’Grady wanting the money badly ; then 
he found out that he could get a cheaper or 
more useful horse, or he found out that he 
could not possibly find even the small sum 
that would purchase it. A man like 
James Sullivan had as many tricks as a 
monkey, as many holes as a fox, and quite 
as much cunning. Desmond O’Grady, hot¬ 
headed and wilful, was no match at all for 
hjm. 

He was too angry to speak, and Sullivan 
said promptly, “Any gentleman would— 
just what 1 say,” laying such a forcible 
emphasis on the noun that Desmond 
lost the very small remnant of control 
remaining to him, and caught him by the 
collar of the coat fiercely, saying— 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

“ Hands off 1 ’’ cried M r. Sullivan, stag¬ 
gering back from the swiftness and violence 
of the attack. 

“ Stop 1 for shame, Mr. O’Grady ! ” said 
George Raymond, interposing. “ Don’t, 
for pity’s sake, make a fool of yourself,” 
and with some actual force he released Mr. 
James Sullivan’s coat from the angry grasp 
of the other. 

“ He’ll murder me masther,” cried Mick, 
vehemently. “Are ye hurt, sir? Are ye 
hurt, Misther James?” 

“ I’ll hurt him worse than that,” said 
Desmond O’Grady, furiously, as he tried 
to free himself from Mr. Raymond’s strong 
hands uselessly. 

“ He can’t make a fool of himself," said 
Sullivan, drawing breath, and with an 
attempt at a laugh of disdain, “ for the 
best reason in the world*-he’s one already .” 

“Mr. Sullivan—if that’s your .name,” 
said George Raymond, putting himself be¬ 
tween the two angry men—“ I think you 
must sec that your language and manner 
are uselessly provoking. Whatever 'the 
cause of this quarrel may be, this is no 
time to discuss it. Mr. O’Grady, will you 
come with me? Some other time you 
may be able to arrange matters.” 

“I'm a fool, am I?”’said Desmond 
O’Grady. “ Perhaps so, M r. James Sulli¬ 
van ; but I’ll remember this to you, you 
may take your oath of that. Some time 
I’ll catch you when there's nobody by to- 
save you —the sooner , the better.” Then 
he turned to the 'groom, who stood 
by holding the horse, and expressing 
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indignant remonstrance in every line of 
his cunning face. 

“ Take him up to the house,” said Des¬ 
mond, trying rather unsuccessfully to speak 
calmly, “ and leave him with one of the 
boys in the yard; and don’t let me see 
your ugly face again here.” 

“ I’ll leave him wid yer sarvint, sir,” 
said Michael Ryan, “and glad to have 
done wid him, I am,” 

Mr. Sullivan hesitated a little. It was 
not very convenient for him to keep up this 
quarrel with young O’Grady. Poor as the 
latter was, there was a prestige in 
knowing him ; he was one of the “ county 
people ” into whose ranks young Sullivan 
dare not count himself. Though Baily- 
brophy was no longer theirs, yet the very 
name was something. So he made an 
awkward attempt to “ hide the rent with a 
darn,” always a difficult thing to do—in 
this case impossible. Desmond O’Grady 
wanted the money; he felt that he was 
being over-reached by the other; he was 
ashamed at Mr. Raymond being a witness 
to the scene, and he despised himself 
almost as much as he despised Mr. James 
Sullivan. 

“ There’s no need—none in the world,” 
said the latter, “ for us two falling out. 
Everybody knows a man may change his 
mind. And it wasn’t as jf the colt was 
bought—not even the luck-penny was paid. 
Shake hands, old chap, and the next deal¬ 
ing we have may be better.’’ 

“ I’ll have no more dealings with you, 
Mr. James Sullivan, ” said the young man, 
with a bent brow and an angry look. “ You 
as good as said I was a cheat; you broke 
the bargain, and your word too. And you 
had better take care,” he added, advancing 
close to Mr. Sullivan, “that I don’t catch 
you when you’re not thinking, and then I’ll 
pay you off.”, 

“ Why, then ’twould be a queer thing if I 
was not able for yof, any day of the week,” 
said the. Squireen ; but he took care to step 
backwards as he spoke, and feeling that 
with these valiant words he could cover his 
retreat, he walked off with his hands 
3n his pockets, calling out to bis ser¬ 
vant to be sure and give “ Mr. O’Grady’s 
horse up to Mr. O’Gvady’s own. man.” 
There was a Parthian shot in this, for the 
time had passed by when the liallybrophy 
stable held troops of horses, and when the 
stable-yards were crowded with grooms 
and “ handy-men.” 

“If you’re coming my way," said Mr. 
Raymond, when Sullivan had disappeared, 

“ I’ll be glad ot your company. Don’t fret 
yourself, I advise you, about that little 
matter.” . 


Desmond walked on moodily, his hands 
in his pockets, resenting advice, yet need¬ 
ing it—neither man nor boy, hot-headed and 
wilful, and without restraint or guidance; 
his face was not a p easant one to look 
upon, handsome as it was. “I’ll have it 
out with that fellow yet! ’’ he said, as much 
to himself as to his companion, who, how¬ 
ever, answered him. 

“Mr. O’Grady,’’ he said, “if t may give 
you a bit of advice, will you take it ? ” 

“ I suppose I must" said the young 
fellow, with scanty courtesy enough. 

“No. There need be no ‘must ’ in the 
case ; but I’m almost old enough to be 
your father—anyway, old enough to have 
seen more of the world and its people than 
you have. Take my advice, then, and if 
you must have such friends as that man, be 
careful how you deal with them.” 

“15y George, sir! if Jemmy Sullivan 
heard you, he’d knock you down,” said 
Desmond O’Grady, who in his bitter hour 
felt angry with all the world—Mr. Raymond 
included—and who, perversely, would now 
take up the cudgels for the man with whom 
he had just been longing to fight. 

Sensible man as he was, cool and good- 
tempered too, yet Mr. Raymond fell a little 
nettled at this speech. He said coldly, 
“No; he certainly wouldn’t do that." 

“ Why ? He’d try it, for one thing.” 

“ Granted ; but what’s the use of this idle 
bragging? Mr. Sullivan certainly will not_ 
try it. If he did,- Mr. O’Grady, I rather 
think he’d find me an ugly customer. We 
men of the North, you know, are used to 
take care of ourselves.” 

Glancing at the speaker, young O’Grady 
could not but allow that there was good 
sense and truth in his assertion. Though 
no longer a young man, George Raymond 
was tall and well-made, with a broad chest, 
head fvell set up, and a look of decision and 
vigour that spoke of temperance and of a 
regular life. “ Why, I thought you fellows 
up there cared for nothing but your mills, 
and your factories, and your money—very 
different from what we care about.” 

This was a case, Mr. Raymond saw, for 
a little wholesome tonic, the more un- 
p datable the better, and he said, 
“Different? Well, yes, certainly. If I 
were as young as you, I should not save for 
your mode ot life. I should not care for 
such associates as this Mr. Sullivan. I 
should not spend my time in such p aces as 
that" pointing to a little public-house that 
stood within sight. “ I should use the 
senses and the limbs and the talent that 
Heaven had given me, and I should make 
a way and a .fortune for myself.” 

“What way? What sort of fortune?” 
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said Desmond. "Unless 1 enlist, 1 see no as wide open as possible, and a red flush, 

other way.” that you couldn’t buy in any chemist’s shop, 

“ Better do so than spend the best pari rising to her cheek. “ An invitation to a 

of one’s days in useless idleness or worse— ball! Three weeks off.” 
a soldier has to work very hard, I assure “ Of course,” said her father, who knew 
you,” and then, with a little formal bow, more of the ways of the great world than 
George Raymond went on his way, leaving Kitty did. “ ‘ Mr. O’Grady, Mr. Desmond 
Desmond O’Grady to take a path through O’Grady, and Miss O’Grady.’ Very civil of 
the fields that would eventually bring him Rathkele—of Lord Enniskean, I mean, 
home. You’ll go, child ? ’’ 

Kitty clapped her hands and absolutely 
danced for joy. She had never been at a 
CHAPTER III. ball in her life. This was the first radiant 

KITTY’S FIRST BALL. idea; but the moment after came that cold 

§ “ after-thought,” the little bitter drop in the 
LD Mr. O’Grady was dying, but he sweet cup. “ I can’t go, daddy,’’ she said, 
would not let it be said that he “ that’s positive ; it’s a pity, but I can’t.” 
was. The doctor could do nothing "Nonsense ! fiddlesticks !” said the old 
for him. “ When the fine, soft man, roughly. “ Pray, why can’t you ? 
weather comes,” said the poor old man, Times are changed indeed when my child 
“ and when we’re able to get away from can’t figure at a dance with the best of 
this, my mind will be easier. You’ll see that them. We’ve no money now to speak of, 
I’ll get strong.” to be sure, and we’ve no home either ; but 

As for moving him anywhere, that was it would be hard for you to lose the chance 
out of the question. So in the house that of a little fun.” 

was his no longer he lay quietly enough, On Kitty’s brow sat a grave air of doubt 
sometimes cross and almost savage, and trouble. It was tempting, this chance, 
sometimes looking forward to the “ fine, How gay and glorious looked the big card 
soft weather, when he would be easier.” with its polite, formal wording, “ At home 
Poor old man ! The spring would come, -Dancing ” ! A halo seemed to surround 
and with it the lovely flowers and the new the words ; but, alas ! dull reality came 
leaves on the gaunt old trees, but he would between her and the dazzling vision. “It 
not be there. Still, he would not believe wouldn’t do, papa,” she said slowly, and 
that lie was in danger, and Kitty, like most ‘ng the more commonplace form of 
girls, was only too glad to fall into the address. “ Daddy ” was kept for special 
same train of ideas.. This she did the use and occasion. 

more easily, for the doctor, a good man— “ Do 1 Why not ? I tell you, Catherine, 

not a Solomon, but a tender-hearted old you must go. There’s Desmond, poor 
soul—absolutely shrank from telling her bey 1 He wants a friend—Lord Enniskean 
the whole truth about her father. could help him. You’ve never seen any- 

Kitty went into her father’s room one body at all lately. I’d like my girl to be 
morning with his late breakfast and a able to show herself—you must go.” 
couple of letters. She was quite ready to When Mr. O’Grady spoke in this man- 
believe "him when he said he was “ as ner everybody had to be silent. Kitty 
fresh as a daisy, and felt quite himself knew that contradiction wds just what 
again.” he could not endure; and yet, the fust 

“ And you look so well,” cried the girl, delightful, ravishing h8pe having passed 
fondling liis thin, white hair. “ I do think away, a more serious and dreary common- 
that the last bottle the doctor gave you place consideration presented itself. Girl 
was a good one. Sure, you’ve been better as she was, Kitty knew only too well the 
since you took it. And here are two letters changed circumstances of her father’s posi- 
for you ; I’ll just open the window and you ion. Was it well or seemly for her to go 
can read them.” :o balls and parties when they were actually 

Old as he was, those fine blue eyes (all iving under a roof not their own ? Then 
his rue* had splendid eyes) needed no spec- her father was ill—not that either she or he 
tacles. He opened his letters with his bought he was hopelessly,' or even danger- 
white, thin fingers, and looked first at one, ously so, but crippled and ailingand last, 
and then at the other. . “ These are about not least—for Kilty was a woman, and very 
you, Kitty,” he said. “ A fine card from keenly alive to the dear delights of wear* 
Lord Enniskean ; he and I were good ng a gay new gown or any bit of dainty 
friends when he was Lord Rathkele. Dear, finery—she had “ nothing to wear.” How 
dear! what times those were, to be sure 1 ” mighty fine every one would be there ! 

“ A card 1” cried Miss Kitty, her blue eyes Silks and satins of the grandest, and laces 
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and velvets, while my poor Kitty’s best, 
very b;st dress was one that had been made 
for her three years since, and which was 
shabby and much too small and too short 
for her pretty round body and for the 
existing fashion. While all the Ladies 
Rathkele would be as “ fine as two pins,” 
it would never, never do for Kitty to go 
like Cinderella before the fairy godmother 
came on the scene. 

“ You must go ! ” said her father ; and 
very early does a girl, if she be worth her 
salt, learn the less >n of her sex, unselfish¬ 
ness. Kitty would not let her father see 
the trouble and doubt that arose in her 
mind as to this beautiful coming ball. 

“ And what am I to wear ? ” thought 
she, as she left her father to enjoy his 
breakfast. 

Lady’s-maid she had none. Old Peggy, 
the housemaid, who was parlour-maid too, 
and who had been Kitty’s nurse, “ hooked 
and unhooked her,” as women say, when 
that operation had to be performed; and 
Peggy was just then crossing the lobby 
with a great armful of clean linen, to place 
it in the huge press that stood in one 
corner. And how fragrant was that linen ' 
it had been spread on the Southern 
drying-ground, and bleached and aired 
under the winter’s sun. Peggy was justly 
proud of that linen. Fine old double¬ 
damask cloths—darned, most of them, and 
worn, but splendid “double-damask,” all 
the same; fine lawn pillow-slips, edged with 
thread lace — many a London lady 
would have envied them. To Peggy did 
the girl address herself—poor Peggy, the 
trusty servant and friend. 

“ Peggy, I want the key of the old ward¬ 
robe.” 

“What for, in the name of goodness? 
All the odds and ends are in it, and a 
world’s wond,er of rubbish.” 

“ No matter, Peggy, open it for me." 

“ Wait a bit till l,set these things in the 
press,” said Peggy. She could refuse her 
young mistress nothing. She laid by the 
white, sweet-smelling burden, and followed 
Kitty to “ the blue room.” This had been 
the best bedroom when there' were guests 
at Ballybrophy ; it was a large apartment 
with dim blue hangings. There was a chill 
air about it, and their steps sounded almost 
with ghostly echo as mistress and maid 
crossed over to where the old wardrobe 
Stood. 

Peggy unlocked it. Odds and ends there 
were—thrown there to be handy in case of 
the removal that must sooner or 1 iter take 
place. Nothing at all ot Kitty’s was there 
in it, and Peggy grunted her disapproval 
as the girl twisted out one bundle and 


opened another. Desperate cases demand 
desperate remedies. Kitty hai not the 
ghost of a chance of a new dress for this 
ball. She had determined to try if fortune 
would enable her to make some sort ol 
wearable thing out of the olla-fiodrida that 
remained of the wardrobes of dead and 
gone aunts and grandmothers. She knew 
tuere was nothing very valuable, but there 
might be some piece or pieces—something 
that needle and thread and “ the use of the 
smoothing-iron,” as Peggy suggested, might 
make available. 

What odd things she did turn out and 
turn up ! old satin shoes, so narrow that 
the ladies’ feet of the time of the Fout 
Georges must have been much slimmer 
than they are now ; broken fans, still with 
bright colours ; faded satin waistcoats ; an 
old coat with a stupendous collar; and a 
piece of blue brocade, very fine blue 
brocade indeed—faded in some places, but 
with a respectable quantity still fresh and 
spl'ndid. 

“ That will make a darling cover for the 
old chair below, miss,” said Peggy, with an 
admiring gasp. 

“ Old chair, indeed!” said Kitty. "It 
will make a dress, or part of a dress, for a 
young girl. Lovely ! What a Providen¬ 
tial thing !” 

“ It is not good for much,” says Peggy. 

“ Here’s a bit with the colour f ided, an’ 
there’s hardly more nor five yards of it 
good.” - 

“ Good or bad, it will do for me ; and 
there’s nothing else here I want. Tidy it 
up, Peggy, like a good old soul ; and I’ll 
want you to do a little job for me this 
evening.” 

“You can’t make a gown out o’ that,’’ 
says Peggy, with the air of one who knew 
all about it. 

“ Look,” said Kitty, laying the piece of 
brocade on the bed. “ I’ll make a bodice 
out'of that —it will be lovely—and trim it 
with lace ; and as for the skirt—why, you 
must help me with that.” 

“ A body one thing, an’ the tail another." 
said Peggy. “ Glory to ye, Miss Kitty, 
ye’d be like a play-acthor!” 

“ Nonsense ; you don’t know anything 
about the fashion. Look here, you must 
wash my old muslin skirt—not tail, Peggy 
—and make it up beautifully, and Fn wear 
it with the blue bodice; and I have my 
pearl’necklace, and there is the fan with 
the peacock’s feathers. You’d see, Peggy, 
I’ll come out as fine as fine.” 

“Shure, I ll pluck the ould paycock,” 
said Peggy, “ if ye want any ot his 
feathers.” 

“If you’ll wash the muslin skirt,’’ safd 
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Kitty, “ it will do ; and, any way, the blue 
will suit me.” Old fashions come round, 
and youth has a blessed alchemy of its 
own that can make all things becoming 
and suitable. 

Peggy promised and vowed to “ make¬ 
up "and clear-starch the India muslin as 
good as new; and when Kitty went into 
her father’s room an hour after the rum¬ 
maging of the old press, her face wore the 
calm and radiant look- of a general who 
anticipates victory, or of a Q.C. who knows 
he has the “court with him.” 

“And what about your gown for the 
ball?’’asked Mr. O’Grady, coming at last 
to the question that Kitty had thought of 
almost at first. He asked it doubtfully, 
almost sadly. He could not give his pretty 
child a handsome cheque to buy herself a 
new outfit. 

“ I shall wear blue—blue and white,” 
she said, with dignity; “ blue brocade and 
India muslin, and pearls.” 

“ And will that be the thing ? ” 

“Never you fear, daddy," said the girl; 
“ it will be lovely 1 ” and she counted on her 
fingers how many precious hours she should 
have for the requisite stitching. 

Happy, golden time of youth, when 
even work, the curse that descended long 
ago, can be changed into a pleasure 1 

As for Desmond O’Grady, lrom the first 
he refused to “ have anything to do with 
the thing.” Plead as Kitty might, he 
stuck to his resolution. He was just at 
that age when a lad doesn’t much care for 
the pranks of society—by-and-by, perhaps, 
not now. 

A first ball! Kitty dreamt of it. It 
happened that Mr. O’Grady was having 
one of his “good spells,” when nature 
seemed to make a rally, and appetite and 
sleep came back to him ; and but for that 
strange and constant inability to move 
hand or foot, he would have seemed, as the 
country folk called it, “on the mend." 
Peggy set to work with a will, and the 
India muslin that had been Kitty’s 
mother’s wedding gown in the time of 
short waists and short skirts was washed 


at least she knew how to use her needle, 
and the blue bodice was to be a master¬ 
piece. 

About this time Mr. Raymond found 
himself once more paying a visit at Bally¬ 
brophy. It was odd enough—the house 
was his, yet the old owners still lived in it. 
George Raymond had made this matter an 
easy one by his plain common-sense, and 
by a certain kindly sincerity that there 
could be no doubting. When the old man 
expl.lined that his sudden illness had com¬ 
pelled him still to abide under a roof that 
was, in actual point of law, not his at all, 
Mr. Raymond set his anxieties at rest by 
assuring him that just as long as he chose 
to remain at Ballybrophy, so long would it 
please Mr. Raymond to know that he was 
there. “ For,” the new owner said, “ I 
have no intention of resid ng there, Mr. 
O’Grady, and have no intention either of 
finding a tenant for it.” 

Kitty accepted Mr. Raymond’s kind 
words ; he was ouite old, she thought, and 
she thought of him as a girl thinks of one 
who is very much older than she is. 

“Of course you are not going to the 
ball ?” she said. They were pretty good 
friends now ; she had got to like his visits 
rather, for visitors were few at Ballybrophy, 
and he had studied human nature long 
enough, and was clever enough, to be en¬ 
tertaining and agreeable. 

“The ball at Lord Knniskean’s? I’m 
not a party-goer—too old for it,” said Mr. 
Raymond. 

“ I’m going,” said Miss Kitty, in triumph. 

“ Witn whom, pray ? Surely your father 
is too ill.” 

“ Oh, never fear,” she said. “ I’m to 
have a tegular v'hat-d’>e-call-them—a 
regular chaperon. Madam Bourke will 
sleep here, and I am to go with her.” 

“ Mrs. Bourke, of Castle Bourke, you 
mean ?” 

“She is called, a«d we call her ‘Ma¬ 
dam,’’’said Miss Kittjr, with dignity, and 
Mr. Raymond smiled involuntarily. He 
knew perfectly well how much right 
“ Madam” had to the title. 


and spread on the Southern sloping drying- Kitty noticed the smile, and gof angry, 
ground, and Peggy declared that it would “ It will be delightful,” she said. “ I have 
come out of the ordeal “ good as new.” If not been at a ball before, but Madam 
th^Lpld muslin had a tongue, it could have Bourke knows everybody, and I am sure 
told you queer romantic tales of the far- of getting lots of partners, though I shall 
away world where the Benares workman not dance with everybody, of course.” 
plied his rude loom ever so long ago, of the “ Who do you mean by ‘ everybody’ ?" 
ship that had come half round the world “ Oh, butchers, and bakers, and candle- 
with the fragile web as part of its cargo, of stick makers 1” she said, laughing. “ Lord 
the pretty Irish bride who had worn it on Enniskean is the county member, and 
that first day of her too brief married life, must «»=)>■ »very on* >\ 

Kitty was wont to boast that if she was “Your partners will “f v,.j na .u e ;, 
not very clever at other accomplishments, coats-of-arms, and possibly their gene*- 
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logical trees with them* in their pockets,” 
he said crossly, and he could be cross 
sometimes. He was a man of method—of 
hard and fast rules. What—what* had 
“ come over him,” as they say, that he 
should be sitting here—he, the middle- 
aged, sensible, practical man, talking 
“ small talk ” with a girl who looked down 
on him ? Looked down on him, no doubt, 
just because she had a long string of 
“ O’Grady ” ancestors to boast of. At this 
moment he ought to be looking over those 
improvements of his, with his Scotch 
steward ; instead, here he was, talking non- 

sense j 

“ Rubbish,” laughed Kitty. “ I never 
saw or heard of a man who carried a tree 
in his pocket.” She was an ignorant little 
goose, no doubt, but Mr. Raymond could 
not help smiling, in spite of his vexation. 

“I mean,” he said, “you’ll dance only 
with what fine ladies call their own set 
Oh, I know enough of their jargon to know 
that much.” 

“ I’ll dance with those 1 like best,” was 
her reply. “But I suppose such a thing as 
a dance seems to you a foolish idea ? ” 

“Is there anything very nice in it, MisS 
O’Grady?” 

“ Perhaps not. But oh, I wish—I do 
wish the time would pass away! I wish 
this was the night of it. I hope papa will 
bo ever so well, and that my dress may be 
the very prettiest there, as I mean it to 
be.” Then she checked herself. This 
cold, grave man, what could he know or 
care about balls, or dances, or dress? 
“ Are you going to it ?” she said demurely. 
He hesitated, the fact being that at that 
very moment he had a letter in his pocket 
written to refuse my Lord Enniskean’s in¬ 
vitation. Then he said, “ Dances are not 
much in my way, Miss O’Grady. Suppose 
I should go, and be bold enough to ask you 
to dance—I say suppose , you know—would 
you think me very foplish ? ” 

“ You do dance, then. Somehow, I didn’t 
suppose you could,” said Kitty, a little 
too frankly, but she left his question 
unanswered. 

y “ I suppose I could walk through a 
quadrille, nothing else ; as to going round 
like a teetotum, that’s beyond me.” 

“Then,” she said, “stay at home, I 
advise you ; it wduld be very dull to have 
to stand looking on, and everybody else 
happy.” 

“ Do you mean to say that nobody can 
be happy unless they can waltz, or polka, 
or go round some way? Well, well, and 
they call women reasonable beings ' ” _ 

They were at —.■'-h u| poses. Kitty, 
Bf vM- »-• v -•“=> mated at the prospect of this 


bit of pleasure, and the middle-aged man 
felt, as if the gulf between them were visibly 
and surely widening. Men exaggerate their 
age and think young girls consider them 
venerable patriarchs, whereas the truth is 
women like men who are greatly their 
seniors. 

1 Reasonable 1 Certainly; and no doubt 
you’ll enjoy yourself at home reading your 
newspaper. Every one to his fancy, as 
the old woman said when she kissed her 
cow.” 

“ I see you are determined to think that 
my going would be absurd, and perhaps 
you’re right.” And then he said good-bye, 
rather to Kitty’s relief. She was longing 
to get back to her work. Already that 
blue bodice was assuming the correct shape 
and air. “Real brocade, too!" thought 
the girl j and Mr. O’Grady heard from time 
to time of the progress of the work, and was 
pleased thereat. “ The child will have one 
bit of pleasure,” thought the old man, with 
a sigh. Work, and trouble, and loss would 
come with the coming years. They must 
just live on their slender means in some 
quiet country town, or at some watering- 
place, when they left Ballybrophy. But 
now Kitty would go to the ball, and ruffle 
it with the best, and would, as the poor old 
man thought, be the best-looking girl in 
the room—ay, though my Ladies Rath- 
kele might put on all their bravery. 

And George Raymond thought this too, 
as he walked home. He took the letter of 
refusal from his pocket and tore it up, 
then in his clear, rather business-like hand 
wrote another, this time accepting “ the 
kind invitation of the Earl of Enniskcan 
for the fourteenth instant.” Another epistle 
went by the same post to a celebrated 
Dublin tailor, ordering a suit of the regu¬ 
lation, raven-coloured clothes in which 
the gentlemen of our time go to merry¬ 
makings. 

“lama fool, and an old fool! ” he said 
to himself; but the letters went, all the 
same. 

And Kitty stitched away at the 
blue bodice and thought it “ lovely; ” 
yet more than once she could not help 
thinking that she had been rather 
“ short ” in her manner to Mr. Raymond. 
He was very good and kind, and somebfiw 
the time passed away pleasantly wlfS he 
came to Bajlybrophy, “though I think 
we’re- always fighting,” thought Kitty— 
“ always. I suppose he thinks me a regular 
scold.” And she put in a dainty little 
lace tucker, and breathed a fervent prayer 
that partners might be as plentiful as black¬ 
berries, on the night of the fourteenth. 

* * « * 
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The day came at last. Did ever day 
Unger so long on its way ? And with it 
came Madam Bourke, Kitty’s chaperon. 
She drove over from Castle Bourke, not in 
the broken-down, ramshackle machine that 
the tellers of Irish stories select as being 
the only one to be found in Ireland, not 
a bit of it. Madam made her appearance 
in a small brougham, drawn by a stout, 
well-fed, and well-groomed horse, and 
though the Jehu would have looked shabby 
and countrified in Hyde Park, he was 
neither a scarecrow nor a living 
skeleton. 

The little lady herself (she was short 
and plump) looked as if her grief for the 
defunct “ Count,” her husband, had not 
much injured her health. Well-dressed 
too, if a little youthfully, in strong, good 
silk and thread lace and cosy furs. Oh ! 
I promise you that Madam took good 
care of herself. The stout horse would 
rest all day, and then, refreshed with oats, 
would convey Madam and Kitty to the ball. 

Providence was good to them, the girl 
felt ; there was neither frost nor snow, and 
a trifle of rain does nobody any harm. 

Madam’s visit caused some stir at 
Ballybrophy. Her room had to be well 
warmed and aired, and Peggy saw to that; 
and a couple of fat pullets died an early 
death ; and some good wine was sent for, 
forf'*# time was gone by when the Bally¬ 
brophy cellars held store of the best vin¬ 
tages. And Madam paid the old gentle¬ 
man a formal visit in his dressing-room, 
where she found him sitting propped up 
in a great shabby arm-chair, with his 
white hair newly brushed by Kitty’s 
hands, and his fine, well-bred face looking 
very thin and pale. 

Madam was a good little soul, in spite 
of some faults and a good many affecta¬ 
tions,' and her kind heart was touched 
when she saw how ill he looked. Kitty 
was not present at that interview. Half 
an hour afterwards Madam came out of 
the room with red eyes ; but a woman can 
always whip on her armour, and she was 
ready to vow that “ she thought him look¬ 
ing wonderfully, and so pleased to know 
that the ball was to be a good one, and 
that Kitty would enjoy it; so look your 
best, child,” she said, “and I’ll have the 
prehSUre of telling him you were the 
prettiest girl in the room.” And this 
brought a good touch of red to Miss Kitty’s 
face, which was better than all the rouge in 
the world. 

Imagine, then, it you please, my heroine 
equipped for conquest.- The narrow, 
black-framed, cracked looking-glass told 
her that the blue brocade and .delicate 
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muslin made up a most charming dress. 
Imagine the drive over, through muddy 
roads and up the long avenue, and 
then"—fairyland! What better word 
for it ? — for those corridors, lit up 
and warmed and decked with ferns and 
palms; for the large rooms that were 
crowded with masses of lovely women and 
charming men (or so thought my Kitty); 
for the changing colours and the delicate 
perfume, and the flash of scarlet and gold 
from the uniforms of the officers who were 
amongst the guests? Madam Bourke 
felt the girl’s hand tremble on her arm, but 
Madam did not tremble, not she. 

Kitty would have been pretty anywhere, 
dressed “ anyhow.” In the blue brocade, 
with real pearls and a cloud of delicate 
muslin, she was more than pretty. My 
lord and his eldest daughter received the 
guests. Kitty knew a good many of them, 
some were strangers to her. All that silk 
and lace, and a good dressmaker, and 
powder (and perhaps rouge) could do, had 
been done for the Ladies Rathkele, who 
had their gowns trom Worth, and who 
were considered to be perfect in the art of 
decorating themselves. And they looked 
very well, and naturally were surrounded 
by troops of aspirants, all pressing for this 
or that dance. 

A quadrille ! Kitty didn’t think much 
of quadrilles, but they were better than 
nothing. All in a flutter—the flutter of a 
first ball—she sat, apparently demure and 
composed, by Madam Bourke. The bahd 
began to utter strange little squeaks and 
squeals ; people were beginning to take 
partners. Kitty wondered when hetr turn 
would come. 

How splendid were those scarlet-clacl 
warriors ! Here came two, handsome and 
jolly-looking. One of them stopped to 
speak to Madam Bourke. Certainly, 
thought Miss Kitty, he me*ans to ask me 
to dance. Here canje another gentleman, 
rather a foil to the magnificent soldiers—a 
figure in the undertaker - looking, black 
evening-dress of the period, grave, quiet, 
middle-aged, and Mr. Raymond asked the 
honour of Miss O’Grady’s hand for the 
quadrille. 

Kitty’s card was bljtnk, but she was 
determined to give this dance to the 
sp endid-looking dragoon — he meant to 
ask her, she felt. 

She lifted her eyes to Mr. Raymond’s 
face. “ Not this quadrille, I think,” she 
said. 

“ Are you engaged for it already ? ’’ he 
asked in his dire’et manner. In all his life 
this man had never condescended to an 
equivocation or a deceit. 
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“ I may not dance it. I haven’t made up 
my mind. I’ll give you another, if you 
like,” she replied, with a distraile look and 
manner; and then—ob, joy!—she saw Mr. 
Raymond no more, for there was the 
scarlet and gold warrior bowing before 
her, and.being introduced by Madam. 

“ This quadrille ? with pleasure." So her 
little hand is laid on that wonderful red 
sleeve, and Kitty goes off for her first dance 
at her first ball. Mr. Raymond saw the 
whole thing ; but there was no fear of his 
lacking partners — everybody knew that 
he was a person to be “cultivated" and 
made much of, that he had bought a fine 
estate, and that his money, to sav nothing 
of other advantages, made him the equal 
of the lack-lands of the neighbourhood. 

That dance ended, others succeeded. 
Kitty had been complimented and flattered, 
and had taken both gifts with the open- 
hearted sincerity of a girl at her first ball. 

A little uneasy, perhips conscience- 
stricken, more than once Mr. Raymond’s 
eyes met hers—in his a glance of reproach. 
Somehow she felt she had treated him 
unworthily. 

Another quadrille 1 Well, here was the 
name of that glorious being in red and 
gold down on her card for that; and Kitty 
was glad. He was the best-looking man 
in the room, and had half told her that 
she was the one and only person he cared 
to dance with. But Kitty looked up 
anxiously from where she sat by Madam’s 
side. Mr. Raymond was not dancing; he 
stood near, apparently looking at the gay 
throng—in reality seeing nothing but 
Kitty’s face. 

The' quadrille was about to commence. 
Alas ! the glorious being had forgotten all 
about my heroine—he passed her by, with 
one of the Ladies Rathkele on his arm ; 
and Kitty, who was no fool, saw by his 
averted eye that his forgetfulness was not 
at all an accident. Miss Kitty had begun 
to learn a sharp but Useful lesson that is 
taught in the ball-room very often. 

“ Will you give me this quadrille ? ’’ and 
she looked up, and again it was Mr. 
Raymond. 

‘.'She took his arm, and off they went. 
When the dance ended they passed into the 
conservatory, where the painted lamps 
seemed to imitate-the gay exotics. “ Will 
you forgive me?” asked Kitty, suddenly, 
almost humbly ; and without another word, 
just a smile irom him, she knew that she 
was forgiven. 

Then came more dances. The evening 
ended, as all evenings end. Had it been 
a “success"? Kitty did not ask herself 
that question. She was tired, she would be 


glad to rest. She was silent. Her brain 
was giddy from the heat, the glow, the 
music. At the end it was George Ray¬ 
mond who waited and saw her wrapped up 
and seated by Madam Bourke in the little 
brougham. 

And Lady Emma, who would have no 
objection in the world to leave the grandeur 
of a very impecunious household for the 
comforts of such an establishment as Mr. 
Raymond’s wife would have, could not per¬ 
suade him to stay “ for the last dance." 
“Oh, do, please,” and so forth. Mr. Ray¬ 
mond politely declined. It was late, he 
must go. 

So Kitty drove home with Madam, 
along the muddy, wintry roads, and got 
safely to bed, and fell asleep, and dreamt 
that she was dancing on the top of a drum 
made of ice-cream and trifles. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SARK REALITY. 

f T was a still evening. The earth seemed 
dead, not asleep ; the sky was dark 
and heavy. Only in the west there 
was an odd yellow light, where the 
setting sun had left some of his splendour. 
Decay and sadness seemed to hover about 
all things. You could hardly look forward 
hopefully to the bright spring. 

Kitty wandered along, treading on the’ 
sodden leaves, sometimes startling a black¬ 
bird from the dty branches, sometimes 
seeing a brown hare flit swiftly across her 
path. 

What sound was that ? A shot? Des¬ 
mond had been out with his gun. Perhaps 
he would bring home some game. How calm 
everything was I How strange the clouds 
looked, with that yellow light on them! 
She wandered on, late as it was. Her 
father would not need her; the house was 
lonely and dull, and the air, though 
heavy, refreshed her tired senses. She 
walked down the long avenue, hardly 
caring whither she went, thinking a good 
deal of the last night’s wonderful pleasures. 
Had it all been pleasure ? At least it was 
worth remembering, that short space of 
colouring, and music, and sweet words, and 
flattering looks. And with these thowglus 
came a kinder, gentler one—perhaps, 
too, a. gravef. How good Mr. Raymond 
was 1 Then came another prudent thought, 
“ And the blue brocade wilt do again.” My 
poor Kitty 1 , Pounds, shillings, and pence 
were things of very serious importance to 
her. 

What cry is that? Almost the saddest 
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and most weird that anybody could 
utter. It was the “ keen," or death-cry. Who 
was dead ? The doleful cry rang in her ears 
as she slowly retraced her sieps, for the 
night shadows were gathering, and over the 
valley a storm-mist was creeping—a mist 
that somehow took odd shapes and queer, 
ghastly, funereal shadows. Kitty was in 
low spirits, as girls often are when a quiet 
day succeeds a rapturous evening of excite¬ 
ment. There was little indeed in her 
circumstances to make her very cheerful 
Very soon, as she thought, she would 
be saying good-bye to Ballybrophy ■ 
shabby, tumble-down ballybrophy, to be 
sure, but every stick and stone was dear to 
her. Its very dulness and shabbiness were 
more precious than the smart furniture and 
new paint of other places. 

Desmond was not at home when she 
entered the house. That did not surprise 
her ; he was given to staying out late. She 
crept softly upstairs—the shabby stairs, 
with their laded carpet. Mr. O’Grady was 
asleep in his great arm-chair, and Kitty, 
after a cautious peep, gently closed the 
door. Poor girl! The great clock that 
stood like a sentinel in the hall seemed to 
tick with a most unusual loneliness; the 
lamp that Peggy had just lit seemed to give 
but a dim and ghastly light. 

Kitty was to eat her dinner in solitary 
state; the old man ate his bit of chicken or 
.mutton chop at odd hours, when his in¬ 
valid’s appetite required, and Desmond did 
not make his appearance. 

“Where is Desmond?” The old man, 
waking after his nap, asked this question. 
He liked to hear the news—the little bit of 
gossip of the neighbourhood, the small 
events of the day. But Desmond never 
came. Peggy, who was of the watchful 
order, and who looked on Mr. Desmond as 
a “ b6y,” hovered about the house, candle 
in hand, “ with an eye on the clock,” as 
she said, that she might let in Master Des¬ 
mond when he came home.- But home he 
never came ; and the long, dark hours of 
night came on and passed by, and the 
tardy dawn of winter stole into the sky, 
and Kitty lay asleep, losing in a world of 
dreams the realities ol the {previous day. 

When the sun was.shining fully, Peggy 
came ! nto Kitty’s room. She just stirred in 
lief .deep, awoke, and looked at the old 
woman. The next moment she started up 
with a cry, “ Has Desmond '’come home ? 
what’s the matter, Peggy ? ” For there was 
that in Pevgy’s white face that made Kitty 
feel that something was the matter. 

“Masther Desmond hasn’t come home, 
miss,” said Peggy, “ an’ we dunno where 
he is, an’ maybe he’ll never come back; an’ 


Mr. Sullivan was found dead last evening 
—shot to death, miss 1 ’’ 

“Peggy ! Peggy 1 ” cried the girl, starting 
up, and changing colour, while her heart 
beat wildly, “ you don’t know what you’re 
saying.” 

“’Tis the blessed truth; they l:ein 
across the body close by the bog, an’ there 
he was, dead an’ could—shot dead.” 

And then Kitty, catching the old 
woman’s wrinkled hand, whispered a 
question, “ Who shot him, Peggy ? ” 

“ Nobody knows, glory be to goodness I 
He was dead as a herrin’ when the boys 
from Kilmorrey kern across him.” 

The colour came back to Kitty’s face. 
“Poor man!” she said, with the indiffe¬ 
rence of one who hears of some ill-hap to 
somebody who is a stranger. “ But where is 
Desmond ? why didn’t he come home ? has 
he got into any trouble, Peggy ? ” 

Peggy shook her head. “ Mavrone,” she 
said solemnly, “sorra one of me knows. 

I tould a black lie to the masther, and 
maybe Father Denis won’t make me pay 
for that same. ‘ Is Masther Desmond 
come home ? ’ says he. ‘ Shure he did,’ says 
I, to his face, ‘ but I suppose he went out 
early wid his gun.’ An’ you must jest say 
the same, miss, tor the masther is weak an’ 
ill, an’ if he knows that Masther Desmond 
never kem last night he’d be frettin’ about 
him. But the ould dog sot howlin’ an’ 
cryin’ all night long, an* it’s my thinkin’ 
that we’ll none of us see poor Masther 
Desmond again.” 

“He may have gone somewhere—he 
may have spent the night with a friend,” 
said Kitty, but her words sounded strangely 
in her own ears. Vet though trouble and 
sorrow were close at hand, the daily 
routine must be gone through. 

She dressed herself, and tried to make 
her young face wear the proper expression 
of easy cheerfulness when she went to pay 
her morning visit to her father. He had 
slept better, only he* did not seem to get 
stronger ; it was going to be a fine day ; 
and why didn’t they tie up the old black 
pointer ? she had howled all through the 
night. 

“ I think she was tied up, dadd/,” said 
Kitty. 

“And Desmond didn’t come home till, 
late last night ? and he’s out again now. 
Te 1 him, when he does come in, I want to 
see him. And I’ll tell the doctor when he 
comes that he must contrive Some way of 
jetting me, out. Mr. Raymond is very 
kind; but, after all, this is his house 
now — the sooner I’m out of it the 
better.” 

As if mentioning the name had acted as 
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a' sort of spell, George Raymond was at 
that moment entering at the hall-door. He 
sent a message to ask if Miss O’Grady 
could see him for a few moments. 

“ Go and see him, child,” said the old 
man, and Kitty went downstairs. 

“ Has* your brother come home ? ” That 
was Mr. Raymond’s first question. 

“No,” said Kitty. “Why do you 
ask ? ” 

“Because it may be important to him 
and to yoij to know where he is, and what 
he was doing yesterday. Look here,” he 
said gently, “the fact is, there has been a 
bad accident—a man has been found dead, 
and there were questions asked about 
your brother. I came here as soon as I- 
could, to warn you and him. ' Don’t faint 
now, for pity’s sake,” he said, with all a 
man’s horror of such an event. “You’ll 
want all your senses about you.” 

“ I never fainted in my life,” said Kitty. 
“What am X to do? What is this you 
mean ? ” 

“Listen now, and don’t be too much 
alarmed. A man called James Sullivan 
was found dead last evening. That he died 
from agun-shot wound is certain; also there 
are bruises on his body. No gun has been 
found with him, and therefore suicide is out 
of the question,” and then he stopped. 

“ I see ; they think he was murdered 

“ Nothing is certain. If was getting 
quite dark, and rain had been falling, and 
he was found quite in or close to the bog, 
so that traces of the accident were. lost. 
Do you follow me ? ” 

Kitty nodded, speak she could not. 

“ Of the three men who found and carried 
him home, none know exactly, or can quite 
remember now, the spot where he was 
lying. You know what a bog is,” con¬ 
tinued he, impatiently, stirred greatly by 
sympathy and pity for her—“ one part the 
same as anothei*—water, mud, little tufts of 
grass. Of course they ought to have left 
him there, and sent 'for somebody who 
would have recognised the exact spot; but 
they carried the body home, and when the 
police came they had to wait till daylight 
ta-try and discover some trace of the acci¬ 
dent. Now your brother’s name has been 
mentioned: the coroner will hold an inquest 
to-day. Where is your brother? It is 
most important thht we should know.” 

Kitty was able to whisper^ “Do they 
suspect him ?" ' 

“ I am afraid they do; there, has been 
ill-will between them. Even the police 
know that’. Then there is the fact of your 
brother threatening the other; and now 
Sullivan is found dead from loss of blood 
from a gun-shot wound, and your brother 


was out shooting yesterday. We musl 
look at the matter in this light.” 

“ It will kill my father,” said poor Kitty 
to herself. 

Desmond' O’Grady had been out shoot¬ 
ing—a score of people were ready to prove 
that. His gun stood now in its accus¬ 
tomed place ; but when it had been placed 
there, or by whom, nobody could tell. He 
must have come very quietly home, laid by 
the gun, and then gone out again: that 
much, and no more, was certain. 

“ He will come back,” said Kitty, look¬ 
ing into George Raymond’s face for the 
hope and confidence she did not feel. 

“ He will be mad unless he does. Now, 
you are a brave girl—-be prepared for what 
may be said and done. Take care that 
your lather does not hear it—too soon.” For 
Mr. Raymond knew better than she did 
that sooner or later Mr. O'Grady must 
know all. 

“ You are very good and kind,” she said ; 
and Mr. Raymond felt that he could ask 
no better reward. 

“ I am going now to the inquest,” he 
said, “ and shall see you again. Depend 
on me. If you hear anything of your 
brother, let me know. You must be very 
cautious and very silent,” and then he 
went away, leaving poor Kitty very deso¬ 
late and almost stunned with this new, 
strange blow. 

* * » * 

The inquest was at an end. It was with 
difficulty that Mr. Raymond found this out 
when he arrived, so loud and hot was the 
debate. 

What was the verdict? “Founddead, 
evidently from gun-shot and other wounds : 
how received there was not evidence to 
show.” 

Mr. Raymond drew a long breath of 
relief. He could listen now, and listen he 
did, as well as he could when a dozen 
voices were shouting to him. The Coroner, 
a grave person, drew him a little aside. 

“ Can’t ye give the gentleman room, ye 
omadhauns ? ” he said, clearing a way for 
himself and Mr. Raymond. 

The men fell back, and the Coroner 
took George Raymond into a corner. “ It’s 
over,” he said, “and a good thing too. 
Lucky that the jury were all of the O’Gratfy 
faction—all friends to Mister Desmond.” 

“ I think tfieir verdict a very just one,” 
said Mr. Raymond, coldly. 

“ Yes, yes, sir. Of course it was accord¬ 
ing to their oath; but the Sullivans have 
been talking, and they have put it about 
that Mister Desmond has had a finger in 
the matter. They can do no harm, 
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suppose—a verdict is a verdict; andnobedy 
saw Mister Desmond next or near the 
place, that’s one thing. Sony I'd he to 
have a hair of his head suffer. Sure, was 
not it the old gentleman .got me into the 
place I have?’’ 

“I see no earthly reason,” said Mr. 
Raymond, “ for drawing anybody into the 
question. If the verdict is as -you say, 
there need be no discussion 

But the Coroner was not to be shut up so 
easily. 

“Well, sir, we all know the question 
could be opened again—any further evi¬ 
dence ; the Home Secretary can do any¬ 
thing. I wish to goodness we had any way 
of finding out who did it—if Mister Des¬ 
mond didn’t ? ” This was in a whisper. 

“ He may have shot himself.” 

“That’s the thing! He may; and I 
told this to them. But you see, sir, where 
is the gun ? I ask ye that. Them unlucky 
men took him up, and nobody can swear to 
the exact place lie was found. I’ve had the 
peelers and a dozen men trapesing all over 
the bog, but not a sign of the gun.” 

“ Somebpdy must have seen him leave 
his house with it—his servant; was he 
examined ? ” 

“Faith, he just was,” responded the 
Coroner, with a melancholy sigh ; “ and he 
told us nothing at all. He has been drink¬ 
ing hard ever since, and nothing can get it 
out of his head but that it was young 
O’Grady who did it.” 

“But what about the gun? It hasn’t 
been found, you say—is it in his house ? 
Has that been searched ? ” 

“ Every blessed .corner of it; and Ryan 
swore that, to the best of his belief—not 
that I think much of that same, Mr. Ray¬ 
mond—his master had sent the gun to be 
mended. He wouldn’t or he couldn't tell 
us tor whom it was sent j but anyways I 
wish from my heart we could find it; and 
another thing, sir—I wish we could find 
out where Mister Desmond was about 
that time. Not that I think he bad 
any act or part in it, but just to stop their 
tongues. That Ryan ? when he has the sup 
taken, stops at nothing, and he has been 
saying that the verdict is a false one, and 
that we all know Mister Desmond did it.” 

Indeed, the voice of the said Ryan was 
just that moment being uplifted in very 
drunken declarations that his master waste 
murdered man. “Killed—flon’t ye be 
talkin’, boys ! It’s meself knows who did it. 
Arrah, don’t tell me. Oh, thim O’Gradys 
areonlucky! Is it a verdict? Who-cares 
for it ? I say, an’ I’ll swear top, that Mister 
Desmond killed him 1 Where was the gun ? 
Who else did it? I ax you if it was h»own 


gtm that'did -ft. Sharp, it would he found!” 
and so forth. 

* An* there’s rayson in that, too,” said 
another; “an’ we all know that there was 
bad blood between them—always fightiri’, 
they wor.” 

But the jurymen stoutly held to their 
opinion, and maintained that there was 
realty no evidence at all to show how those 
wounds had been inflicted. ' 

George Raymond went out of the 
smoky room into the purer air to try 
and “think out” this problem. So far, 
Desmond O’Grady was safe enough. It 
could, at all events, be proved that no living 
creature had seen him at or near the place 
where the body had been found, ana bis 
gun was at home, though there was no 
satisfactory evidence to prove when it haa 
been replaced in its accustomed corner. 
But there still remained the very uncom¬ 
fortable fact that he had been out with his 
gun that day, that he had not returned 
home at night, and that he was still absent. 
If he were really innocent, why should he 
so far play the part of a guilty man by 
flight ? and, guilty or not, where was he ? 
In vain George Raymond asked himself 
that question. 

The questions that pressed so heavily on. 
George Raymond’s mind were more easily 
solved by the popular prejudice or feeling. 
Almost everybody thought that Desmond 
O’Grady had a hand in the murder. Not 
that they blamed him greatly. Those 
whose lives have been spent in Ireland 
know how high party feeling rims, and how 
little is thought of human life when dis¬ 
putes arise. The twelve men, let us hope, 
acted according to their light when they 
gave that verdict; and to be sure it was 
perfectly true that there was not a tittle of 
anything like evidence to show how James 
Sullivan came by his death; but those 
twelve men believed that*he must have 
been shot by somebody, or something, 
and in their hear ft thought who was 
so likely to do it as Desmond O’Grady; 
whose strange absence from home had of 
course been commented on. So the matter 
rested ; and far and near went thejreport, 
as impalpable as air, and as impossible to 
catch and imprison, that it was young 
O’Grady who had killed james Sullivan, and 
was “ hiding in consequence.” There was. 
not a bit of use in talkinjjpf want of evidence 
to connect one name with the other. „ Evi¬ 
dence, indeed! That was by no means 
necessary, Every man, woman, and child 
felt that “Mister Dfcsmond” was to be 
pitied, not blamed. All, except the 
smaller faction ofthe Sullivans, who, to be 
sure, were loud in their denunciations of 
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quite reedy to hang Mm 

without judge or jury. 

And it was this ntws that George Ray¬ 
mond had to bring back, and break (as if 
any such news can bo broken!) to 
Desmond O’Grady’s lather and sister. 

. Kitty’s eyes, rather than her lips, asked 
the question that he replied to by saying 
“ The verdict is that there is no evidence 
to show how he came by his death.” 

Then she said, “ They say Desmond did 
it.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, who told you that ? ” 
Ire asked, with an ignorance of Irish 
nnt’crs which would have made Kitty laugh 
at another time. Had not Peggy heard it 
from the donkey-boy, who, in his turn, had 
heard it from the dairy-woman? Why, 
the news had spread like wildfire 1 Was 
the poor old father still ignorant of the 
death of James Sullivan and ot Desmond’s 
disappearance? George Raymond asked 
that question. 

“ He suspects something," said Kitty. 
“ He is so quick ; lie guesses things. What 
arc we to say to him ? ” 

He could have blessed her for using that 
Ji.'.le word “we,” yet was ready to blame 
If. nselt for selfishness. “Sooner or later 
lie will know that your brother is not at 
home,” he said—“ that’s certain. Per¬ 
haps he may come back to-day. What 
folly or weakness was it that took him 
away just now?” 

“You don’t believe that he did this 
thing? ’’ said the girl, flushingan angry red 
on cheek and temple. “ You don’t speak," 
she went on. “ I know what that means. 
Go away, Mr. Raymond—go, sir ! If you 
believe Desmond killed this man, what do 
ou want here ? I am his sister, and I 
now he is innocent; and you dare to tell 
me you think it possible that he is not ? ” 

“ It is not much matter what I think," 
he said calmly.' “You know very tvell I 
would not harm a hair of his head.” 

“ I know nothing about it,” said the girl, 
wilfully and hotly ; then the passion broke, 
ns a wave breaks against a cliff and spends 
Itself, and she began to cry. The world 
seemed a bitter and a cold place j there was 
nothing but trouble in it, and Kitty’s heart 
was full to overflowing-—too full to allow 
Iter to be capable of just reasoning, or even 
Common fairness: 

“ You are angry with me,” said Mr. Ray¬ 
mond ; “but it you would consider—I am 
very anxious to see the best way out of this 
trouble. Now, I won’t discuss the ques¬ 
tion of your brother’s share in the matter ; 
but supposing that he is quite fiee from it, 
and of course you know him best, he has 
acted foolishly in staying away. Those 


who dislike him say he has good reason 
for doing so. There is another thing—if 
we could trace the missing gun—they say 
that a gun there must have been.” 

“But what is the good of that?” asked 
Kitty. 

“ Don’t you see ? If he shot himself the 
gun must be lying somewhere. They did 
search, but without finding it. If the gun 
was found near the spot, no one could 
possibly think anything but that it was an 
accident, for he was not a likely person t* 
commit suicide.” 

‘‘ 1 see ; and if it isn’t found ? ” 

“ Matters remain where they are.” 

“ Listen, M r. Raymond.” She was very 
pale now, and her hands were quite cold and 
damp, and her voice had lost its old sweet 
ring and sounded like that of some old, old 
woman. “ Could they—now, you know — 
could they do anything to Desmond now 
—I mean, if they thought there was any 
reason to think him guilty ?” 

“If there was anynewevidence to connect 
him with it,” said George Raymond. Then 
he started forward, putting out his hands : 
he thought she was about to faint. She 
didn’t lose consciousness, but there was a 
momentary deathly feeling, as if her senses 
were leaving her. For a moment only it 
lasted—one brief, blessed moment, during 
which he supported her on his arm. Then 
she looked up, with a sort of sobbing sigh. 

“ I see how it is,” she said. “ Well, Mr. 
Raymond, it is good of you to tell me, and 
you have been very kind. You will forgive 
me if I’ve been rude and cross-” 

He caught her cold hands in his. “Some 
time or other,” he said, “ I may be able to 
bring you some comfort. Believe me when 
1 say it would cost me little to give you my 
life. You little know how much it pains 
me to cause you a moment’s sorrow. Now', 
good-bye—good-bye ; let me know the very 
moment you hear anything of your 
brother." 

“And will you come and tell me if you 
hear anything more?” she said. She 
spoke with a direct simplicity that went to 
his heart; and he promised to come, and 
then said good-bye again, and went 
away. 

CHAPTER V. 

“WITH SORROW TO THE GRAVE.’ 

ITTY went sorrowfully back to her 
father’s room. The poor old man 
knew nothing of what had been 
going on, and his questions 
pierced poor Kitty's heart. Desmond, 
where was he? The lad would come to 
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mischief, said Mr. O’Grady. Was there no 
news ? V\ hy was Kitty so duli.and silent ? 
The poor thing kept back her tears, and 
put on a sort of a smile. 

Of course Peggy knew all about it, and 
had been duly charged to keep perfect 
silence on the subject until—until when? 
Well, there is a wonderful vitality in hope, 
and the poor women could not help hoping 
that any moment might bring back the 
wanderer. But the slow day passed by, 
and the evening shadows began to gather, 
and still Desmond did not return. There 
was a faint wind rising, and it swept round 
the old house, and howled dismally in the 
tall chimneys ; and one would have fancied 
that there were sad and strange sounds 
mingling with its gusts. 

As the twilight was fast changing into 
the more sombre hues of night, a visitor 
walked slowly along the avenue, and alter 
some hesitation, as if not quite sure of a 
welcome, made his way to the front door. 
After the good old fashion of the days gone 
by, when the “open door” and hospitality 
of the O’Gradys of Ballybrophy were things 
often spoken of, that door was not locked. 
The visitor pushed it open with an unsteady 
hand, and looked into the hall on which 
the door opened. A lamp was dimly burn¬ 
ing within. Then he entered and walked 
upstairs, holding by the banisters, and 
stopping once or twice, as if either ill or 
giddy. He had a heavy, red face, ruddy 
now from drink, and he was just drunk 
enough to be very pot-valiant. 

Peggy (little thinking that such a visitor 
would dare to intrude) had gone to the 
kitchen, and poor Kitty was sitting by her 
father’s chair, a newspaper in her hand, 
from which she had been reading, though 
the letters had danced before her hot 
eye.s. 

A step outside the door, then the door 
pushed open. “ Who the deuce is that ? ” 
cried the old man, with surprise and 
anger. 

Kitty started up. She put out her hands 
as if to shield her father from some un¬ 
known or but faintly contemplated danger. 

“Who am 1, is it ?” said a'harsh voice, | 
with a sort of defiance in it. “ I’ll soon tell 
ye, sir. It’s meself that is not a bit ashamed 
por afraid nayther of me name nor me 
nation. I'm Mick Ryan, wan of the Ryans 
of Drumshane, nayther mote nor less ; an' 
it’s what Pm come to tell ye all is this— 
that it was yer fine bould son that shot me 
masther beyant; and for all the coroners 
and juries in Ireland, I hope to live to see 
him hanged for it!” 

“ Stop!” shouted the old man, in a voice 
at once so strange and terrible that Kitty 


shoolt firom terror. this pifte 

saying? You lie, and you know it’s a lie." 

“A lie, is it? Faith, sorra a lie. Yer 
fine son, it was he shot me masther ; an’ 
he’s hidin’ now. Shot him dead! an'then 
they get twelve honest men, by the way, 
to say nobody knew how it kem about. 
But for all that, maybe Misther Desmond’il 
find it isn’t so aisy to hide ; an’ maybe it’s 
meself won’t be glad to see him hangin’. 
Why not?” 

But these last words fell on unheeding 
ears. “Is this true, Kitty?” sad Mr. 
O’Grady. A deathly pallor had fallen on 
his fine face. 

“No, no, father!” she said. “It’s not 
true—not what this man says. Don’t you 
listen to him—don’t believe him.” 

“ That’s a good one,” said the man, in¬ 
solently. “ Ye may believe it, then. Me 
masther is dead, an' the counthry knows 
’twas yer own son that shot him, though the 
jury were too soft about it." 

Kitty clung to her father, and put her 
hands to his ears, as if to keep him from 
hearing those bitter words. 

“ Leave the room—leave the house !" 
he said distinctly, but faintly. 

“ When I plaze, and as I plaze,” said the 
man ; but the next moment a strong hand 
was laid on his arm, and before he could 
recover either his breath or his impudent 
assurance, he was whirled out of the room. 

“ He’s gone—he’s gone, daddy!” said 
Kitty, kneeling by her father’s side. 

The old man put out his hand. It rested 
on the girl’s head with a gesture of bless¬ 
ing. 

“ Speak to me — speak to your own 
Kitty !” she cried, and she looked into his 
face and saw- 

What ? 

That awful change that comes but once 
upon the face of mortals — that strange 
and solemn stillness and pallor which have 
no likeness to life. She put her lips close 
to his ear for some^vord that might convey 
a farewell; for though Kitty had never 
seen a dying person, sne knew—she knew ! 
There is something within us that tells us 
when the end has come. 

Listen as she might, it was but a half¬ 
sigh and a broken whisper that met her 
ear ; and she fancied—was it a lancy ? 
that the pale lips said her brother's name. 
Perhaps ; she never could be quite sure, 
for then the head fell gently back on the 
pillow, the hand dropped from Kitty’s clasp, 
and she knew that she was fatherless. She 
knelt by his side still, as if movement 
might bring oft the suier knowledge that 
she yet did not need, for she knew that he 
was gone from tier. 
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Presently the door-opened; it was Peggy, 
hastily summoned by George Raymond, 
who had been the agent by whose action 
Mr. Mick Ryan had been forcibly expelled, 
One glance showed the old woman the 
truth. 

“Miss Kitty,” she said, “get up, child. 
The poor masther’s gone. The heavens 
be his bed ! Get up, miss ; you can’t help 
him anyways now.” 

Kitty stood up and looked at the still, 
white face, and then Peggy’s words, so 
sternly true—for her poor old father was 
far removed now from her little cares and 
fondnesses—-struck the girl’s heart. That's 
what we feel most, just at the very first 
moment whrn our dead lie before us. 
They have done with us. We may weep 
and lament them ; our tears fall unheeded 
by them, our cries are spent in vain. After¬ 
wards may come hope and comfort, but 
noL at that first moment which breaks the 
closely tied bonds, and puts an awful gulf 
between the one who has just gone from us 
and we who linger here. 

“Cry your fill, alanna,” said Peggy, 
whose own tears were flowing fast; and it 
was in Peggy’s arms that the poor thing 
shed the first tears, which seemed to come 
with actual bodily pain; 

George Raymond waited downstairs as 
patiently as best he might, As for Mr. 
Mick Ryan, short work had been made of 
that hero. Mr. Raymond, though not a 
young man, was strong and active, more 
than a match, you may be sure, for the 
feeble, unsteady creature whose daily pota¬ 
tions of bad whisky had several times 
brought him within the grasp of the demon 
delirium tremens. It was in vain for him 
to struggle, in vain for him to curse and 
swear, and equally in vain to try the power 
of what, in his sober moments, he would 
have called “ a grain of soft sauder.” Once 
out of the room'where Mr. Raymond had 
found him “dressed in a little brief autho¬ 
rity,” the downward passage of the stairs 
was an easy matter. Yet the strong man 
held him gently, and took care not to hurt 
him, thinking, “ Poor wretch ! this is what 
drink brings a man to j and, after all, there 
is love and regret for a dead master and 
friend at the bottom of all this impudent 
presumption.” Yes, be held him as gently 
as he could, though those strong arms of 
his could have made Mick Ryan a helpless 
cripple tor life, and he took him to the hall- 
door and set him free. 

Then he went back to the drawing-room 
and waited—-almost in darkness, save for 
the small light that the hall lamp threw in 
at the open door. How very still every- 1 
thing was 1 How distinctly one heard the | 


ticking of the great old clock! Sometimes 
the wind {shook the window-frame, and 
once George Raymond almost fancied he 
heard a step on the gravel without. He 
went to the window to try and see through 
the darkness if there was any one lingering 
about. Not Mick Ryan ; he was on his 
way to the village, a good deal sobered, 
and rather afraid that he should get into 
trouble on account of his proceedings. 
There was nothing to be seen but the in¬ 
distinct forms of the great trees waving 
their gaunt branches to and fro, to and 
fro. 

Then he heard a door somewhere up¬ 
stairs shut, and then steps. He knew very 
well that those steps were not those of 
Kitty; rather of trembling age, that 
comes softly, and as if there was nothing 
worth much haste, as if caution and care 
burdened the heavy feet and bowed down 
the weary limbs. Peggy it was—Peggy, 
with very red eyes and a melancholy-look¬ 
ing candle in her trembling hand. 

“ Is that you, sir?” she said. “ The poor 
masther’s gone, sir. It’s a sad an’ a sorrow¬ 
ful night for us ail.” 

“ And your young mistress ?” 

“I’ve just come from her, sir. She’s half 
dead with cryin’ and mournin’, an’ I think 
she’s asleep. ’Tis the sore wakin’ she’ll 
have." 

“Then I cannot see her to-night?” 

“ No, sir, no. Let her sleep, if she can ; 
she has the youth in her, an ’tis aisy to wear 
them out. The likes of them can’t bear 
much sorrow. If we only knew where 
Misther Desmond was,” said the poor 
old woman, sadly. “ Shure he ought to be 
here, now that his father is dead, an’ his 
poor sister all alone in the world.” 

But nobody in or about Ballybrophy 
knew where Desmond O’Grady was, or 
why he had disappeared so strangely. ‘Mr. 
Raymond could give her no comfort on 
this point. 

“I shall come early in the morning,” he 
said. “Tell your young mistress- I must 
see her—I have something to say to her 
that she will be glad to hear.” 

All night long in the still chamber where 
the dead man lay, lights were burning, and 
watchers sat in patientattendance, after the 
kindly Irish fashion that has surely some¬ 
thing to recommend it. Because her was 
dead, why should he lie alone and neg¬ 
lected in the House that had once been his ? 
There was nobody to take the place of 
head-mourner. Distant relations there 
were, but none of them lived close at hand. 

Madam Bourke had sent a special mes¬ 
senger, who came straight, as the crow 
flies, over miles of bog and country roads. 
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with a kindly little note to Kitty, and all 
sorts of messages, which would be followed 
by herself as speedily as possible. 

“Mr. Raymond wants to see you, Miss 
Kitty,” said Peggy. The long night was 
over, and the tardy day stole in at the 
shrouded windows. 

“ I can’t see him,” she said. 

“ But he says he won’t keep you a mo¬ 
ment,” said Peggy. “It’s about Master 
Desmond, I think, miss.” 

“ Desmond ! ” cried Kitty, starting up ; 
“ has he heard from him ? " 

“No, miss, not that; but he has some¬ 
thing to tell you about him. Shure you’d 
better come and see the gentleman.” 

Kitty looked down at her dress. Nothing 
black had she to wear, and though she had 
chosen the very darkest and plainest dress 
in her scanty wardrobe, still it wasn’t 
mourning. 

“ Arrah! don’t mind your dress, miss. 
Shure, he won’t know what you have on. 
Now don’t think of them little things ; and, 
indeed, to my mind, miss, when I’m fret¬ 
ting about a body I’d care little if I had 
all the colours of the rainbow upon me. 
Just smooth your hair, alanna, an’ don’t 
keep him waiting.” 

George Raymond knew the step very 
well, you may be sure, though it was very 
slow, and unlike the rapid, lightsome spring 
with which Kitty generally descended the 
stairs. Then the door opened and she 
came in and shook hands with him ; and 
looking into his face she read two things— 
one, that he was very sorry for her loss ; 
but the other—could it be possible that 
he had any good news for her ? 

“ You have something to tell me,” she 
said. “What is it?” 

“ I have heard nothing about your 
brother,” said he,’at once replying to her 
eager and anxious look. That was one 
thing about George Raymond—straight to 
the point he always went. 

Her face fell, and she withdrew the hand 
that she had allowed him to retain for a 
moment. 

“ But I have something to tell you that 
you will like to hear. You know about the 
accident—how people spoke, and what sus¬ 
picions attached to your brother? Well, I 
was determined to try myself, and search 
lor the gun that must have been used by 
the man if he shot himself. Everybody 
seemed to think that that question was set 
at rest by the assertion made by Ryan as 
to the man having gone out without his 
gun ; but the gun has been found.” 

“ Where ? who found it ? ’’ 

“Not far from the.spot where he fell — 
perhaps, indeed, on the spot, for the men 


who took him home could not clearly fix on 
the place. One said it was dose to the bog; 
another, that it was in the bog; and it is 
not easy to distinguish one part of it 
from another,” added Mr. Raymond, who 
remembered that bog and its monotonous 
tufts of grass and heather, and its unvaried 
surface of brown turf. 

“ You found it ? ” she said. 

Then he told her the story of its dis¬ 
covery : how he had determined to make 
an effort to search the ground more 
thoroughly, in spite of the wiseheads of 
the village, who were ready to swear that 
“ all was done that men could do,” and, 
like the hopeless work of the Jacobite 
cavalier, “all had been done in vain.” Why, 
they said,the inan wasdead—would soon be 
buried ; the “Crowner”had sat on him ; 
and though they were “ certain sure ” that 
Desmond O’Grady had killed him, yet the 
said Desmond hadfled ; and, with the easy¬ 
going nature of the Irish, they asked what 
on earth was the good of making more 
fuss about the matter ? 

George Raymond listened impatiently to 
about half these speeches ; then he went to 
the little police-station, and there he got 
what he wanted—viz., two men who would 
accompany him on his search : not strictly 
legal, perhaps, but one must stretch the line 
sometimes, and head-constable Malligan 
was a friend of DesmondO’Grady, and quite 
willing to lend his aid to anything that 
might help to raise.the veil which shrouded 
both the death of Jemmy Sullivan and the 
fate of young O’Grady. 

Had die men who came across James 
Sullivan’s body been careful to note the 
exact spot where it lay before they moved 
it, it would have been easy to make a dose 
search; but in the fright and wonder of 
the moment one was ready to swear to one 
place, another equally veiling to declare 
that they had found him in quite another. 
One thing they ha^ agreed upon, at least 
without much dissension, and that was that 
the body had been found some yards from 
a little stream or ditch where the black bog 
water slowly crept along; and all along 
the bank they had scouted for the “possible 
gun that might be lying there, but nothing 
was to be found save “the brown turf and 
dry heather. George Raymond, who 
had a share of northern perseverance, was 
not to be foiled by disappointment. Steadily 
refusing to think of its being a case of 
murder, there remained but one possibility 
—he must have shot himself. To be sure, 
there were some odd-looking bruises on 
the poor dead' body, in addition to that 
more deadly wound from which—as the 
doctors swore—he muse have bled to death 
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within a very short period after the gun 
had been fired; and though a man might, 
in a fit of madness, shoot himself, he would 
hardly bruise himself also. 

But puzzling as the affair was, Mr. 
Raymond set himself to the task, while the 
two policemen acted as his aides-de-camp, 
and poked, and prodded, and ranged over the 
bog like pointers in a stubble-field. It 
was George Raymond who was to find the 
missing gun. He found it, half buried in a 
great tuft of heather and moss cotton, just 
where the palsied hand of the wounded j 
man must have let it fall. The first impulse 
was to stoop and pick it up, the second 
was of a more calculating and prudent 
nature. He stood still and called the 
others. 

“ Bedad,he’s got something,” said one of 
them, and they ran to the spot. It was 
pla n enough then how the accident had 
happened; for the old, much-worn, and 
often-mended gun had at last finished its 
career—it had buist, the contents going 
through its owner’s body, and part of the 
stock hitting him severely. 

“Oh, holy Biddy!” said one of the 
men, piously. “ It’s the world’s wonder of 
a gun now, so it is." Neither gunsmith 
nor any other smith could make it a gun 
again. 

“ I always told him he’d gef his death by 
the same gun,” said the other official. 

They took it up carefully, and then they 
saw a brace of dead snipe close by, marked 
with blood net their own. It was plain 
enough now. James Sullivan had died 
from the bursting of his own gun. The 
dead birds must have fallen with the gun, 
at the same moment, from his agonised 
hand; and then he must have exerted his 
last energy in crossing the little stream, 
for there were the marks of a man’s feet in 
the thick black mould. This was certain, 
for it was at the' other side of the stream 
that the body had beep,found, and nobody 
had ever thought of what was the truth— 
that theinjured man had desperately sought 
the nearest way home, and had sunk ex¬ 
hausted from loss of blood, after.staggering 
spme yard5. There could be no reasonable 
doubt now about the affair. The wounds 
were precisely those that would be caused 
by such an accident; and Desmond 
O’Grady was quite cleared from all sus¬ 
picion. 

Kitty heard what George Raymond had 
to tell her. “ Oh, you good, kind man 1 ” 
she said, and the light came to her eyes 
and the colour to her cheek—only for a 
moment. Then the sadness of the present 
came back to her, and -clouded her face. 
Her father lay dead upstairs, and Desmond 


—where was he? They might ask that 
question, but no answer came to it. He 
was gone—never again to come back to 
the old house where he had spent his care¬ 
less, thoughtless life ; never again to heat 
the voice of the old man who had gone 
away from them all to the far-off land of 
shadows. 

George Raymond had something else to 
say to Kitty, but not then—not when the 
first sharpness of sorrow made her sacred 
in his eyes. Afterwards, perhaps, when 
a little time had passed, and her sorrow 
should be softer, and this mystery about 
Desmond should be cleared up, then, per¬ 
haps, she might know that he cared foi 
her, and she might be willing to come to 
him and be his love—his wife—the only 
woman in the world for him. 

Poor man ! one can’t help pitying him, 
for his youth was past, and yet here he was 
as love-sick as any school-boy, ready to 
lay himself, his money, and his goods at 
the feet of a simple gil l who wore shabby 
dresses and untidy hair, and who hadn’t 
the accomplishments that tnce upon a 
time he thought every woman ought to 
have. 

So, with a new-born hope in his heart, 
he left her. 


CHAPTER VI. 

NEWS OF IIESMOND. 

INTER and spring were things 
of the past; here was lusty 
X&r summer, like a god, crowned 
with blood-red roses, making 
the earth beautiful with leaves and 
blossoms, filling theair with sweet essences, 
and painting the skies all of a sapphire 
blue. Summer—not less beautiful in the 
quiet Irish home where Kitty had found 
a comfortable, if not a happy, reiuge, than 
in dear old Ballybrophy. 

The latter place was empty now, and 
bare, save for a caretaker who had been 
installed by Mr. Raymond. Everybody 
—that means all the ltttle world around 
him—wondered at his lethargy in not at 
once altering, pulling down, building up, 
making a grand new lamp, in short, out of 
the old dim one. He did nothing of„the 
kind. He seemed to be quite taken up 
with his work upon the other property that 
he had bought, where, indeed, he was 
making improvements that opened the 
eyes ot the country-folk. 

“Dig wid a four-pronged fork, is it?” 
one Paddy says, with horror. “ Shure, such 
a thing was never seen ; any one can dig 
wid a spade.” But Mr. Raymond and his 
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Scotch overseer meant those new steel 
forks for use, not for ornament, and if soon 
became known that those who took Mr. 
Ravmond’s money did as he, Mr. Ray¬ 
mond, pleased, and exactly as he pleased. 

Then he planted judiciously, and then 
were carefully fenced, little gio ips cf 
young larch and fir, placed just where 
they would be most effective, and where 
no other sort of vegetable life would do 
much good. Not that lie neglected Bally- 
brophy. The gardens were set to-rights 
and carefully tended, and sundry very 
necessary repairs were made. Leaks were 
stopped, broken wa'ls repaired, and the 
house put in fair order; but beyond that 
Mr. Raymond did not go: no, though 
Lord Enniskean pointed out to him how it 
would “ pay ” to have a conservatory 
thrown out here, and new offices there, 
and, in fact, how a “ few thousands ” would 
make the old home of the O’Gradys a 
place worth inhabiting by such a man as 
Mr. Raymond. 

Even Madam Bourke, under whose 
ample wing the orphaned girl lound shelter, 
wondered at his abstinence. “ For,” said 
she, “when those new men come to an 
old place they like to play pitch and toss 
with it. New fashions everywhere. I 
declare, now, Mr. Raymond is a nice man, 
that he is, Kitty.” And she wondered why 
the girl should blush so deeply. 

Madam was quick-witted, she could “ put 
two and two together;" she remembered 
that Mr. Raymond had almost given up 
calling at Castle Bourke ever since one fine 
day when he and Kitty had taken a walk 
together, and when Kitty had complained 
of headache in the evening. “ Kitty,” said 
Madam, solemnly, “you never told me that 
Mr. Raymond asked you to marry him.” 

Kitty grew redder and tossed her little 
head defiantly ; the girl’s spirits were com¬ 
ing back to her with the blessed elasticity 
of youth. Not that she forgot “ daddy ”— 
don’t think it! nor Desmond either—poor 
lost Desmond, of whose fate nothing was 
known. Guesses, indeed, had been made 
as to his having come to his end by 
some mischance. Rash and headstrong, 
there were rivers to drown him, bog- 
holes to smother him. He was 
gone, his place knew him no more. 
But time softens, though it may not 
remove, grief j so Kitty had regained some¬ 
thing of her old pretty ways, and would 
even mimic kind, managing little “Ma¬ 
dam,” and laugh at and with her too. i 

But Madam had been too sharp for Miss 
Kitty this time. “ How- did you find it 
out ? ” asked the latter, looking very guilty 
indeed. 


“ Oh, I’m no fool,” said Madam. “ I see 
it all now—that you are the fool, child. 
What could you make such a mistake for ? 
To refuse the man who could have given 
you a home of your own ! Oh, Kitty 1 
Kitty!” 

“And that’s the very reason,” said the 
girl. “ Because everybody would just say 
I wanted a home, not the man, there 1 
and becau se he’d think so. Now, when I 
do marry I’ll do it because I love the man, 
not lor the sake of his house.” 

“ Well, well, ’lis hard to please you. He’s 
as good as gold, and a gentleman; and 
though he hasn’t ancestors—why, he has 
wit, and sense, and a noble heart. Bui 
there is no u^e in crying over spilt miik ; 
and spilt it is. I hear he’s going to be 
marri d.” 

If Kitty was red before, she was white 
now. Her eyes fell before Madam’s keen 
look. “Is he? good luck to him!” she 
said in a very gay tone, which did not 
deceive Madam. 

“ So they say. Oh, Lord Enniskean is 
a clever man 1 He knew what he was 
about when he asked Mr. Raymond to the’ 
Castle, and used to send him out riding 
with one of those red-haired clumsy girls ; 
and they say he’s taking the eldest. She 
hasn't a penny, and she’s thirty-five, if she’s 
a day! ” 

It was a fine day, and the sun came 
strongly in—perhaps that was the reason 
why Kitty turned away from the window ; 
perhaps it was because at that very moment 
Mr. Raymond was seen riding up to the 
door. 

“ Come for our congratulations,” thought 
Kitty. It was strange how cold her heart 
felt; but she put on a woman’s armour, and 
had a smile all cut and dried. Why not? 
Need she lose him as a friend because he 
was going to be married—because another 
had elected to take the place she had re¬ 
fused? But here common-sense came in 
with her cold *varning, “Nonsense! 
when he’s married adieu to his kindly 
offices; you have cast away a good chance 
for happiness.” 

He came in, shook hands with the elder 
lady, then with Kitty. Madam always had 
a smile and warm welcome for him. “ You 
have been out riding ?■” she said. 

“ Yes ; I met Lord Enniskean and his 
daughter." Kitty got furiously red, and 
hated herself for it. Madam looked sharply 
at her. 

“And I called at the post-office for my 
own letters, and brought some on for you, 
as you don’t get afternoon post here.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Madam ; 
but Kitty was silent, she expected no letters, 
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yet there was one for her—one that George 
Raymond handed her. 

With a little cry she opened the envelope. 
“ Desmond ! ” she said. “ He’s alive and well 
—alive and well 1 ” 

The letter was from America j and it was 
the key to the mystery of Desmond’s dis¬ 
appearance. It told how he had come upon 
the dead body of Jemmy Sullivan when re¬ 
turning from shooting. He had seen or 
guessed that a gun-shot wound had caused 
his death ; and as the weapon was not to 
be seen, he at once feared that others 
might think him guilty of the man’s death. 
Hastening home unseen, he had, in an 
agony of terror, replaced his own gun in 
its usual corner, and taking the scanty store 
of money in his possession, had left his 
home. He had managed to escape any 
special notice, and reached Liverpool; there 
he heard that suspicion had attached to 
him, and that the Coroner’s verdict—an 
open one—would not render him safe. He 
took a berth in an ocean-bound steamer, 
and had had a good passage to New York. 
While there he had read in an Irish paper 
the circumstance of the finding of the gun, 
and of course he saw that James Sullivan’s 
death was thus accounted for. He was 
going “ up country,” and gave only a 
sketchy plan of his possible future. 

“Tell my father," he wrote—he did not 
know that the summer leaves -were waving 
over the old man’s grave in the church¬ 
yard. 

Kitty stole out of the room to re-read her 
letter—to cry over it too. Desmond was 
alive, to be sure, but was lost to her. 
America seemed almost another world. She 
wandered down the garden-paths sadly 
enough. Relief and pain mingled in her 
heart. 

“I am a fool to cry when J know Des¬ 
mond is alive,” she said to herself; but 
still her tears fel' heavily. The picture 
seemed very gloomy. To be sure, she had 
a home, and Madam was very good and 
kind, but the dear old home and the care¬ 
less, happy days of the past came back to 
her painfully. 

A step on the gravel. She dried her 
eyes and"tumed round, with a smile on her 
lips that was rather uncertain and tremu¬ 
lous. “ Did not I bring you good news ?" 
It was Mr. Raymond ; his face was lit up 
with a pleasant smile. 

“-Very good; I am very happy." He 
looked down at her face, perhaps thinking 
tiiat she did not speak the truth. 

“ I am happy too,” lie said, “ and very 


glad that I should have been the one to 
bring it to you.” 

She was silent, and he said, “ I came 
about something else.’’ 

“ Now is the time to congratulate him,” 
she thought, and with a desperate effort 
she said, “To tell us some news, I suppose?” 

“ Well, perhaps. Can you guess it ? ” 

“ I think I can—that you are going to 
be married ; ” “and to an ugly old painted 
creature too,” she thought, but she wisely 
did not say it. 

“ Well, yes—I hope so- 

“ I hope you will be happy, very happy.” 
She managed to look bravely up, and there 
were no tears in her blight eyes. This 
time she was speaking the truth. 

“ If I marry I shall be,” he said. 

“ And when is it to be ?” What could he 
mean by that “if"? 

“ You can answer that question. Come, 
Kitty, best and sweetest Kitty, you know 
you’re the only creature in the world 1 ever 
loved, the only one I’d marry. Don’t send 
me away this time.” 

Madam waited awhile that summer’s day 
all alone. “ If he asks her now, will she 
refuse him again ? I think not. The little 
goose likes him better than she thinks.” 

When Kitty came in, Madam’s doubts 
and fears were set at rest. “ He has gone,” 
said the girl, “ but he’s to come here to¬ 
morrow, and-” 

“ You needn’t tell me another word," said 
Madam. “ Bless you, child, any one with 
half an eye could see what he had come 
for.” 

So you see, after all, that Kitty was to 
come back to Ballybropby, and to reign 
there as mistress. 

The story of Desmond O’Grady gradu¬ 
ally became known. Not that the reason 
for his flight was told. Like other 
mysteries, that, after all, were no mystery 
at all, the clue to it had been plain 
enough. But you will find some still who 
stoutly maintain that Desmond O’Grady 
never wrote from America at all—never 
left sign or token of his existence. These 
people delight in talking of his disappear¬ 
ance as a thing that has never been 
accounted for. And if you were to meet 
with them at some wake or wedding, and 
chat to them over a glass of whisky, it 
is possible they would give you an enlarged* 
and embellished edition of the death of 
Jemmy Sullivan, and of the “spiriting 
away ” of Desmond O’Grady, to them the 
latter event being still “ the mystery of 
Ballybrophy." 

Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 


THE END. 
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ONTRARY to usual custom, when 
the little party assembled round 
Miss Ken’s table, a melancholy 
spirit seemed to have fallen upon 
all. Helena was there, dressed in deep 
mourning j and indeed the other girls, one 
and all, had sombre clothing, though not 
so gloomy as that worn by Mrs. Claire. As 
to Miss Ken herself, as she never dressed 
in coloured garments, there was no change 
in her ordinary appearance. Before the 
young people had time to settle down to 
what that lady called rational conversation, 
Mrs. Marston made her appearance, and 
addressing Helena, said— 

“ I am very anxious to know how Mrs. 
Cunliffe supported herself under the sad 
trial she had to pass through. What a 
terrible thing to be left a widow at so early 
an age ! How did it all happen ?” 

“You know,” replied Helena, “Mrs. 
Cunliffe is my husband’s sister ; and she 
married a gentleman who was well pro¬ 
vided for by his parents—having an in¬ 
come of £800 a-year, independent of his 
profession. He was a prudent man, and 
always lived within his income, fond of 
outdoor recreation, but never indulging to 
excess in anything. He could afford one 
hunter, and he kept it well, quite satis¬ 
fied in following the hounds once or twice 
a week, and turning to business on other 
days. Though alawyer,he did not believe in 
over-work, and considered that the fagged 
mind never accomplished any good thing 
as a certainty. He went to Scotland with 
a friend on a fishing excursion up the Tay, 
telling his wife that after he tired of rod 
and line he would take apartments for her¬ 
self and the little boy at Broughty Ferry, 
where they would spend some pleasant days, 
and she should return to London with Scotch 
roses, not Scotch thistles. How poor 
Adelaide read and re-read the letter 
which fixed a date for her departure 
from London, I can scarcely tell you. 
Was there a presentiment in her mind 
that such happiness was not in store for 
‘ker.? I often wondered; hut tears would 
bedew her eyes whenever she unfolded it. 
She had even packed her -portmanteaus 
and made preparations complete for the 
journey. They w eft to start on Monday. 
I called on Friday to say good-bye, and 
scarcely had I taken a seat in the cosy 
morning-room, when a telegram arrived 
which Mrs. Cunliffe opened with trembling 
fingers. It contained only four' words— 


Contrasts. 

The Power of Love. 

Carlyle on, Romance. 

‘ Your husband is ill.' The paper dropped 
from her hands, and she turned deadly 
pale. *1 must go at once,’ she cried. 
‘Helena, take charge of my boy. Nobody 
can nurse him like you.’ She sent for 
‘ Bradshaw,’ and found no through train 
left till 3 o’clock. It was then 11 a.m. I 
assisted in my sister-in-law’s arrangements; 
but ere an hour had passed, another tele¬ 
gram arrived. ‘ Your husband is in a 
dangerous state. We are doing the best 
•we can for him, but fear the worst.' One 
terrible scream escaped from her pallid 
lips, and then she fell prostrate on the 
hearth. I sent for the family doctor, I 
sent for a neighbouring clergyman, and 
they came instantly. Under the care ol 
the medical man she partially recovered, 
but in delirious accents cried, ‘ Let me go, 
let me go to my husband.’ The clergyman 
took the precaution to telegraph for an 
answer, addressed to him. It came. 'Mr. 
Cunliffe is dead.' Never shall I forget the 
fatherly kindness of that good man. ' In 
the midst of life we are in death !’ he 
ejaculated, as if the thought came by 
sudden inspiration. ‘What did you say 
about death ?' hurriedly and huskily 
screamed my poor sister-in-law. ‘Your 
husband,’ said the reverend gentleman, 
solemnly, ‘ has gone to a better world, ana 
hopes to meet you there when this short 
life is over, never more to part. You must 
be resigned to God’s will; He knows what 
is best for us.’ One hard look of despair, 
as she heard the servants sobbing in the 
passage, as she saw me convulsed with 
sorrow, and the blood seemed to leave her 
cheeks, every nerve in hei* body twitched. 
The affliction was too great for her tears ; 
from the hands of*the doctor she took 
some restoratives, and then, as if rousing 
herself for the greatest effort, said, ‘ I did 
not close his eyes, but I will follow him to 
the grave.’ ” . 

“ Stop, Helena, my dear 1 do stop!” said 
Mis. Marston, “ you. v are choking us!” 
and indeed the recitation had caused the 
whole party to weep, even including Miss 
Ken. 

“Well,” replied Helena, “I am now 
coming to practical matters ; and for the 
information of others I want to show how 
much trouble those in grief may escape by 
a knowledge of circumstances. It was 
necessaiy for Mrs. Cunliffe to have widow’s 
weeds prepared' a"s quickly as possible ; 
and in our need and necessity we came to 
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Miss Ken for advice. She at once said, 
‘Don’t fill the house with milliners, and 
bother the poor young widow with con¬ 
tinual measurings, fittings-on, and other 
arrangements. Take the dress that fits 
her best, and go to Jay’s in Regent 
Street. With that only as their guide, 
they will supply you with everything 
needful for a widow to wear, from the 
crown of the head to the sole of the feet.’ 
My sister-in-l.iw left it all to us. In the 
afternoon of Saturday we gave the order 
fully; and as the funeral was fixed for 
Wednesday, Mrs. Cunlifife determined to 
start on Tuesday morning ; and when 
Monday night came every possible aiticle 
needed was forwarded to the widow; and 
if anything could serve to gratify her under 
the circutnstances it was the admirable 
wardrobe thus obtained. The dresses 
fitted her to perfection, as well as if 
they had been ‘tried on’ two or three 
times.” 

“ What a comfort for her to have all these 
details arranged without any trouble 1 There 
is nothing more distressing when one is 
suddenly bereaved, than to have the mind 
distracted with all the petty arrangements of 
dressmakers!’’said Mrs. Marston. “Judith, 
you will come with me this afternoon. Your 
aunt will kindly excuse you, as we must go 
into complimentary mourning, and cannot 
do better than pay a visit to Jay’s, it 
appears.” 

“ I saw one little feature that pleased me 
much while I was there," said Helena, 
“and that was gloves with a pocket in 
the left hand. I purchased a pair, which you 
may see. The little pocket outside the 
glove in the palm of the hand will hold 
a florin and small silver, or about three 
sovereigns in gold. They are not by any 
means expensive, and will, I think, be valu¬ 
able to ladies travelling about London; as 
instead of carrying a purse they can put 
fourpenny-pieces and sixpences here to pay 
omnibuses and railway fare ; therefore in 
more than one sense these gloves are 
handy." 

“ How very nice 1 ” said Judith. “ I am 
frequently bothered while out-o'-doors with 
fumbling after my purse. Mamma, you 
will buy me a pair of these gloves, will you 
not ? ” 

“Well, perhaps,” said Mrs. Marston, 
smiling. “ But come, we must take our 
departure, or Aunt Ken will be hindered by 
us all the af.emoon. Helena, I suppose 
you are coming too.” 

Helena having signified her intention of 
going, the three left the room, and Miss 
Ken and her remaining, nieces were alone. 

“We were asked the other day,” said 
Annie, “whether this was not the most 


romantic age that ever existed ; and we 
determined to inquire from yon.” 

“It is an exti aordinary age for every 
thing,” replied Miss Ken. “ We are living 
in the midst of men who have bewilderc-1 
the world by their science, and amongst 
these are the merchant princes of the world 
who have carried commercial enterprise to 
the highest pitch of perfection. We live 
amongst those who are so devoted to re¬ 
ligion that they cast aside every benefit 
earth can afford to carry out, to the extreme, 
the worship of the Great Creator, and who 
are ready to sacrifice their In es in the cause 
of what they consider the Gospel mandates. 
Take a contrast : we live in the midst of 
the most determined gamblers the world 
ever knew, the most determined reprobates, 
and the most determined mockers and 
scoffers at religion, the gieatest blasphe¬ 
mers and the vilest oi mankind. In the 
midst of all this pure love holds sway as it 
did from the earliest days of creation. You 
perhaps call this romance , but not in the 
accepted sense of the poet:— 

‘Love, that's the world's preservative 
That keeps the soul of things alive. 
Preserves the mighty power of late. 

And gives mankind a longer date, 

The life of nature—that restores 
As fast as time and death devours, 

And to it the world doth owe 
Not only earth but heaven too. 

For love's the only trade that's driven 
An interest of state in heaven.’ 

There is the love of the pure, of the holy, 
ot the grea'.and of the good, that does not 
come under the category of romance in 
your sense ; but the affection which springs 
up between young people should be pure, 
and according to ordinary rules it will 
cement happiness for life. If, however, 
you imply that people are more susceptible 
of attachment now than in past ages, I am 
quite of a contrary opinion ; for my con¬ 
viction is that love and marriage in the 
present day are too confined to mercenary- 
views to be measured with ancient records. 
Mr. Isaac Disraeli, in his ‘Curiosities oi 
Literature,’ says, ‘ Romance has been ele¬ 
gantly defined as the offspring of fiction 
and love.’ Now, according to my old 
notions there should be no fiction in love. 
However, Carlyle gives you his opinion ity 
his own rough way: ‘The age of roMatue 
has not ceased ; it never ceases j it does 
not if we think of it very sensibly decline. 
Great passions no longer show themselves. 
Why, there are passions still great enough 
to replenish Bedlam ; a passion that ex¬ 
plosively shivers asunder the life it took 
rise in, ought to be regarded as consider¬ 
able. More no passion, in the highest day 
of romance, ever did.’ ’’ 
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HEN year by year the May Meet- 
'\ffl ings come round,, the veteran 
-or Earl ot Shaftesbury is always 
to the fore, and, as the presi¬ 
dent of not a lew Church institutions, looks 
around him for the most efficient platform 
speakers ; and of late years the Bishop of 
Manchester has been the ope most re¬ 
garded. The practical work he accom¬ 
plished in the cause of extended education, 
and in the employment of women and chil¬ 
dren, &c., prior to his accepting the mitre, 
has given him such an extensive knowledge 
of the real wants of the people that his 
remarks often form new features in the 
present mode of advancement. From boy¬ 
hood his depth of thought and h s inquir¬ 
ing mind have ever been notable charac¬ 
teristics to ordinary observers. He is the 
son of James Fraser, Esq., late of Ileavi- 
tree, Exeter, and was born at Prestbury, 
near Cheltenham, in 1818. The writer ot 
this biography remembers well young 
Fraser being in the head class of Bridg¬ 
north Foundation School in 1834, whilst 
he, much the bishop’s junior, was in a 
lower form. The roll-call still tingles in 
the writer’s ears, “Coley, Bolton, Osborne, 
Lingen, Fraser,” down to the lowest on a 
list of upwards of ninety. This school was 
then in a most flourishing condition. 
many clever boys had obtained honours at 
the Universi ies, including “ Osborne Gor¬ 
don,” who gained the Hebrew Professor¬ 
ship, and in compliment to whom the boys 
had a whole holiday. 

The head-master, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Rowley, was heard to say at this time : 
“ But 1 have two boys in my school who 
will both make greater men than Gordon. 

1 allude to Lingen and Fraser.” In phy¬ 
sique they were as different as two boys 
could be. Lingen was spare and delicately- 
formed, and looked much younger than 
his years; Fraser had a fresh countenance, 
with flaxen hair, a well-developed form, and 
was the very impersonation of health ; but 
they weie close friends, and their weekly 
themes were treasured by the head¬ 
master as prodigies. 

In 1837 Fraser matriculated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, and soon obtained a Fel- 
vship. gained the Ireland Scholarship in 
1839, graduated first-class in classics, and j 
was ordained deacon in 1846. and priest in ' 
1847, having adopted the Church as his 
profession. In the latter year he was pre- ; 
sented to the rectory of Choldenon, 
Wilts, which living he held until i860, | 
when he accepted the better rectory of j 
Ufton Nervet, Berks. A.year later he was 
elected Piebendary of Salisbury Cathedral, j 
and shortly afterwards was appointed j 


chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. But 
during a lengthened period he took an 
active part in connection with education 
under the Duke of Newcastle’s Commis¬ 
sion, to which he presented a Report on 
Elementary Education in England, and also 
a Report on Education in the United States, 
and Canada, and a Report on the Employ¬ 
ment of Women and Children in Agricul¬ 
ture. For these services he was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner on Popular Edu¬ 
cation, and in 1855 was on the Commis¬ 
sion for School Inquiry, and in 1867-68 on 
the Commission to Inquire into the Em¬ 
ployment of Women and Children in Agri¬ 
culture ; and to him was accorded im¬ 
mense praise for the voluminous statistics 
he gathered. 

In 1870 he was consecrated second 
Bishop of Manchester, the diocese of 
which consists of parts of Lancashire, with 
an annual stipend of .£4,200, together with 
£400 a year I or residence. Here he i«? 
very popular with his clergy as a rule ; but. 
the High Church party sometimes declaim 
against his power. 

It may be well, perhaps, to show what 
were the'Bishop of Manchester i early 
views concerning national education. He 
first takes up the idea of many, that 
children can be instructed in all necessary 
I acquirem nts without religion being intro- 
] duced, whilst another class were asking if 
the whole system of education was not. 
overdone, and that we were educating 
children above their rank, and that the end 
of all these books, maps, certificates, and 
tiaining would be to turn out labourers 
too independent to be employed, servants 
too conceited to be useful—in a word, men 
and women unfitted for, and knowing 
nothing of, the humbler duties of their 
allotted stations. Now,'in answer to these- 
suggestions, the Rev. James Fraser, M.A., 
when Rector of Choldefton, in 1853, said, 
in a sermon preached, and afterwards 
printed: “Be ore we enter into these 
arguments we must establish a very impor¬ 
tant distinction, viz., between mere /«- 
struction and Education in the highest 
sense of the word. II you take the ety¬ 
mology of the two terms you will at once 
see the wide di ierence in their significance. 
The former means ‘putting something 
info,’ the latter 1 drawing something onto / 1 
a rational and intelligent being. Instruc¬ 
tion is merely putting a child in possession 
of a certain amount of infotmation—it may 
be geography, or history, or wri-.ing, ce 
arithmetic—with nO regard to any moral or 
religious consequences, without attempting 
at the same time to develop character, or 
train dispositions, or correct moral faults— 
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-with no regard, in fact, to anything but the spirit to the undertaking proposed to them 
intellect, or, as it is sometimes called, the by the Prime Minister, that if they hoped 
aapacity of the pupil. Indeed, there are to convince the House of Commons they 
some people—the advocates of a merely must accomplish the preliminary work of 
secular education, several of whom make converting to their opinions the majority 
speeches to this effect in their place in of the people of England. To this work 
Parliament—who consider this to be all they have girded themselves with no 
-that is needed, who seem to think that if common vigour in the months that have 
we make children good geographers, or intervened. The newspapers have teemed 
clever draughtsmen, or ready reckoners, with reports of conferences, lectures, 
we shall have done all that can be done addresses, challenges, and statistical 
under our circumstances towards making returns ; and yet as the sounds of strife 
them good Christians and good subjects, reach my ear the war cry seems rather 
I will merely say that this system has been loud than full. Exclusive of a free lance 
tried not only in the old heathen schools here and there who joins the fray on his 
of Greece and Rome, but to a considerable own account, the army drawn up in line 
extent in modem France, and with such against us is recruited mainly from two—I 
unsatisfactory results even to the people admit great — denominations, which have 
themselves that I see by the newspapers been known throughout their history for 
there is a strong and growing anxiety special hostility to the order and discipline 
to place their schools once more under the of the Church of England^ but which can- 
influence of the Church, and thus get rid not claim to themselves the title of ‘ repre- 
of their so-called Communal Institutions, sentatives ’ of Nonconformity. They are 
The educationist, in the higher use of the fighting for principles which they them- 
term, aims at a noble end. His object is selves have not always consistently held, 
to employ instruction not as an end, but as and which many Nonconformist bodies do 
a means of forming and disciplining cha- not hold now. The great Wesleyan com- 
racter. He looks at a child not simply as munity has not shown any disposition 
a being endowed with such and such a to join in the attack on that Church in the 
capacity for receiving communicated know- faith and discipline of which their founder 
ledge, but as a moral and spiritual creature, meant to die, and from which they have 
with instincts and inclinations which have not yet proclaimed themselves dissenters.” 
to be weaned from what is bad and fixed Indeed, the great aim ever since Dr. 
into what is good ; with duties to discharge Fraser has worn the mitre has been to con- 
and responsibilities to answer for ; with an ciliate Wesleyans, and accept them into 
immortal soul, whose destiny is made to the Church—that is to say, if they will only 
depend upon his conduct; who may be a come. These views are apparent when 
curse or a blessing to society, a ‘ com- a little further on he says, in the same 
panion of devils’ or an inheritor of the charge What would it be but as ‘life from 
kingdom of the saints in light.’’ Thus, the dead ’ if this important Christian body, 
from his own point of view, Bishop Fraser identical with the Church in faith, superior 
argues in favour of some religion. to her in the effectiveness of discipline, 

In his lordship’s Primary Charge in the could once more be incorporated with her? 
Cathedral, after taking a glance at general I know the difficulty ot the question of 
matters, he remarks : “ Gladly as one orders ; but surely upon Wesley’s princi- 
would avoid on ,an occasion like the pies and in the interests of Christian unity, 
present'the temper and the retorts of con- upon which so much that is precious hangs, 
troversy, it seems hardly possible to do so this is a difficulty not impossible to over¬ 
in Manchester, the scene of the famous come.’’ 

Nonconformist Conference of January, After living many years a bachelor, 
187a.’ Here it was, after the disastrous Bishop Fraser was married in 1880 to 
defeat in the House of Commons of May, Agnes Ellen Frances, daughter of the late 
1871, that the forces arrayed against us— John Shute Duncan, Esq., of Weston, 
they are hurt if we call them enemies— Bath. The marriage was a very quiets, 
rallied, and reorganised themselves, and one, away from his own diocese, .and 'the 
devised the plan of a new campaign. Bishop desired that there should be no 
Beaten by a majority of more than four to demonstrations ; but on their return from 
one—the exact numbers were 374 to 89 on the honeymoon congratulations from all 
Mr. Miall’s motion, ‘That it is expedient jquarters were both numerous and sincere, 
at the earliest practical period to apply the for it was known to all his friends that for 
policy initiated by the 'disestablishment of over twenty years his heart had been 
the Irish Church by the Act of 1869 to engaged to his present wife, but filial 
the other Churches established by the law duty prevented the lady leaving her aged 
in the United Kingdom’ — they yet father until death released her of the 
addressed themselves with undaunted obligation. 
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CHAPTER I. 



AM going away to¬ 
morrow, Lieutenant 
Redgrave,” and I 
glance at him mis¬ 
chievously to see the 
^ doleful effects my 
words will certainly 
duce. 

Sure enough, his bright, 
good-tempered face flushes 
and grows visibly longer, as he 
ruefully exclaims, “ Going away. 
Miss Uugald? Where, may I 


“ To my sister’s, Mrs. Burt. 
Andria will go as well, so we 
shall probably make a long visit.” 

A smothered groan is my only 
answer. 

I burst out laughing. “ Oh, 
goodness 1 Well, you know 
Elsie better than to need a 
formal invitation to visit us there j 
and Greedon is only half an 
hour by rail. We are expecting 
a jolly time, for she intends en- 
r tering upon a round of gaieties, 
® so you will not be dull if you care 
to come over.” 

“ If I care to come over ! I should rather suppose I do.” 

“ I do wish you wouldn’t reiterate my words ; it is such a silly habit; and you make 
a point of doing it,” I declare pettishly, for the eager concern in his voiCe is so manifest 
that the others are laughing. 

It is no secret that Percy Redgrave is hopelessly in love with*me ; and instead of 
attempting to conceal the fact, the foolish fellow is so proud of it that to my intense 
annoyance, we have become the subject of a standing joke among our most intimate 
friends ; and, indeed, it is not difficult for outsiders to catch an idea pretty quickly of 
how the wind blows. _ . 

We form a merry group sitting out on the smoothly cut lawn before my home. 
Dugaldston is a lovely, quaint old manor-house, all ivy and gable-ends; and m.y father, 
Squire Dugald, lives there with his niece, Andria Veerholme, and myself. There is a 
strong affection existing between Andria and me; we are both motherless, and she has 
lost her father too. After the last sad event, which happened five years ago, my cousin 
left her desolate home and came to live with us. 

Elsie, my married and only sister, is apt to break into vast lamentations on the folly 
of “ two young girls being allowed to run wild, without the proper superintendence of 
some elderly lady in the housebut 1 am a spoilt child, and die idea of a disagreeable 
old woman prying into our concerns, and putting a check upon all the fun our unbroken 
spirits lead us into, is exceedingly irksome to me. So when papa tells me of serious 
conversations with Elsie about R, I ooax him into believing that we do not need a 
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chaperon, except when we go into Society; 
and as Elsie is always willing enough to 
perforin that office when we do, I get my 
way, and the objectionable subject is not 
again mooted. 

Besides we three on the lawn, there are 
two fellow-officers of Percy’s and his sister 
Pearl. The Lieutenant continues to air 
his grievance without noticing my last 
complaint. 

“ 1 shall be there—not much doubt about 
that; but, you see, my leave expires next 
week, and we are daily awaiting orders to 
start for Gibraltar. It’s a horrid dull look¬ 
out, anyhow.” 

“Don’t you care to go abroad, then, 
Lieutenant Redgrave ?” inquires Andria, in 
her sweet voice, looking so innocently 
surprised that her companions avert their 
heads and softly titter. “ I should rather 
like such a nice change myself; one sees 
so much abroad." 

Nothing abashed, Percy removes his 
eyes from my flaming face, and answers, 
“ I like the idea so little, Miss Veerholme, 
that were I not such an unlucky fellow as 
to be so unfortunately short of this world’s 
goods, I would sell out to morrow rather 
than leave England.” 

A merry laugh greets his declaration. 
“What, and disappoint your expectant 
friends?” 

“If they are expectant I would even do 
that, Miss Dugald.” 

“ Well, a pretty soldier you will make if 
your desire for fame and glory is not more 
ardent than it appears to be at present,” I 
aver scornfully. 

Percy takes up the gauntlet, and a 
running fire of badinage ensues, till the 
seven o’clock gong sounds, and we all 
troop in to dinner. 

• * • • 

Two evenings later Andria and I are 
dressing for dinner at Boscombe Lodge, 
the residence of my rf.ster, Mrs. Burt. We 
share the same room, for the house is full 
of visitors, and the accommodation scarce. 
This arrangement suits us admirably, it 
■ affords, us such opportunities for the con¬ 
fidential chats and lively banter that are 
so dear to my fun-loving heart. 

I am lying full-length on a couch, clad in 
a white cashmere dressing-gown, while I 
slowly fan myself with one of my small 
nephew’s copy-books. Andria stands before 
the looking-glass plaiting her long silky 
hair; for we Dugaldston girls are indepen¬ 
dent of the assistance of maids; and this 
is nearly as sore a subject with Elsie as the 
want of a proper perso.n to keep us in 
order. 


“I say, Dree, don’t you wonder what 
this paragon is like? Elsie raves about 
him ; she is so ‘absolutely confident that 
one of us will fall in love with him.' 1 
have no doubt she would like us to be 
married offhand — the same day, if 
possible—anything to secure the prize ; 
‘ it would be such a delightful thing, you 
know.”’ 

“Oh, what a mimic you are!" laughs 
Dree. 

“ I wonder if you will be the one to be 
smitten." 

My cousin smiles quietly. “You see, 
although we may attain to that (supposedly) 
desirable state of feeling, the probability 
is that he will not fall in love with either of 
us. May.” 

“ Oh, he is sure to admire you—all the 
men do; you have the crimedela crime of 
every party at your feet; while poor I,” 
with an expressive shrug, “have nothing 
left but the skim-milk.” 

“ My dear child, you are heartily 
welcome to win this marvellous hero if you 
wish to, future title and extensive rent- 
roll included.” 

“Now, that is downright mean to- 
insinuate that I thought of stepping into 
‘dead men’s shoes.’ His father, Sir 
Tristing, isn’t dead yet, though, nor is he 
likely to ‘ shuffle off this mortal coil ’ at 
present, as far as I can see.” 

“ You are wrong there; Elsie says his- 
heart is affected, and any moment may sec 
his death.” 

“ Poor old gentleman 1 I am sorry. 
Well, my dear, I don’t want Mr. Hugh nor 
any one else. I shall hate him. I invari¬ 
ably detest ‘perfect’ people, especially 
when I am advised to like them.” 


Andria laughs softly as she twists the 
massive plaits into a low knot on her neck. 
“It is just likely that you will be-very 
much charmed, May, as you seem to have 
set yourself so determinedly against him. 
Things often happen so.” 

“They won’t now,” I murmur, with half- 
closed eyes. 

“ You certainly will have no opportunity 
of either hating or liking, for to-night, at 
least, May, unless you stir yourself; it is 
time we were dressed already.” 

At this juncture there is an approaching, 
sound of frou-frou along the corridqr; the 
door is flung wide open, and my sister, 
resplendent in maize satin and black lace, 
enters the room. Seeing our half-dressed 
condition, she comes to a full stop, and 
raises her faultlessly gloved hands in 
horror. 

“ Why, May 1 Andria 1 This is really too 
had 1 Are you aware of the time ? 1 must 
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go downstairs immediately, there are 
many guests coming besides those staying 
in the house.” Her tirade causes me to 
spring up from my undignified position, 
making a mischievous grimace over Dree’s 
shoulder in the glass, as I laughingly hurry 
over my neglected toilet. 

“It does not matter much how we look 
to-night, Elsie, it's only a dry dinner-party; 
so you need not give us such a scolding,” I 
protest wickedly. 

“Indeed, I beg you will take the utmost 
care as to your appearance. Do not vex 
me any more, May ; and remember that 
Mr. Dhering is the finest match in the 
county. A most charming man he is, too j 
those Seaton girls and Pearl Redgrave are 
literally mad to catch him.” 

My upper lip curls scornfully at these 
exceedingly open hints. “ The Seaton 
girls and Pearl are quite welcome to him,” 
I affirm warmly. 

Elsie does not choose to answer me. “ I 
am not afraid for you, Andria; you. always 
behave properly. It is May—she is so 
wild and childish, and I am naturally more 
anxious for her to make a good impression 

than-” she coughs and gets slightly 

confused as she perceives the blunder she 
has nearly made. 

“ Which means that May is the one in¬ 
tended to carry off the prize,” affably 
finishes Andria. “ Have no fear, Elsie, I 
shall not try to prevent her." 

Long afterwards I remember her words 
with bleeding heart and bitterness of 
spirit. 

“ Pooh ! ” I sneer, “ don’t get that idea 
into your match-making head, Elsie, for it 
will never he verified. Go in and conquer, 
my dear, and I’ll give you my blessing,” 
with a melodramatic wave of my now 
soapy hand towards Andria that disperses 
the soap bubbles ad libitum over my 
sister’s elaborate costume, and sends her 
flying out of the room, uttering mild 
expletives regarding “ the absurd way that 
papa allows May to run wild—spoilt, in¬ 
corrigible child that she is.” 

Of course we are the last to enter the 
drawing-room, and several minutes elapse 
before my portly brother-in-law can safely 
pilot us through the crush of guests to 
Elsie, who, calm and important, is waiting 
' to introduce us to all the “best ” strangers 
present. Elsie is a paragon chaperon ; no 
anxious mother with a bevy of fair mar¬ 
riageable daughters on her hands could 
guard, them more carefully from contact 
with ineligibles than she does us. 

There is a slight shade of anxiety per¬ 
ceptible in my sister’s eye, for it is the 
exact dinner-time and her hero has not yet 
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arrived. She is reluctantly beginning to 
prepare to move, when a hurried murmur 
ana a slight stir near the door cause all 
eyes to turn expectantly in that direction, 
as the butler pompously announces “ Mr. 
Dhering." 

“ The lion of the evening,” “ the match 
of the county”—in such terms is Hugh,only 
son and heir of Sir Tristing Dhering, of 
Dhering Chase, spoken of in our part of 
Blankshire. Mr. Dhering is a stranger to 
most of us, having gone abroad straight 
from Oxford. Since then, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few flying visits, he has continued 
his travels, until now, at the special request 
of his father, he intends at length to settle 
down amongst his future tenants. It has 
been a sorely contested point amongst our 
married ladies who should be the favoured 
one to introduce the illustrious stranger to 
Blankshire society ; and, by dint of un¬ 
wearying manoeuvring, to my sister is this 
enviable distinction accorded. 

Mr. Dhering is a tall, powerfully built 
man of about thirty-five years. His hair, 
which he wears closely cropped, is dark 
brown ; his beard and whiskers are the 
same; but his drooping moustache is 
lightened up by a tinge of tawny gold that 
is very pretty to see. It is by no means a 
handsome face, though to my mind there 
is a certain rugged beauty in the broad, 
open brow, tanned from exposure to sun 
and sea, and the clear, searching grey 
eyes, that is far preferable to the insipid, 
bland beauty of Apollo-like men, or the 
orthodox hero with “ raven hair and eagle 
e’en but, then, they always call my taste 
decidedly peculiar. 

As Mr. Dhering walks up the room a 
sudden lull falls over the eager company, 
which is immediately followed by a double 
amount of talking to make up for the 
momentary silence. For the next few 
minutes nothing is to b£ heard but whis¬ 
pered comments on the new arrival, and 
eager requests for Sn introduction, till the 
announcement of dinner settles the con¬ 
fusion, and we adjourn to the dining-room. 

1 am taken possession of by a fat old 
judge, who claims acquaintanceship by 
right of being an old schoolfellow of my 
father's. Seated between him and a clergy¬ 
man, who only addresses me in the briefest 
monosyllables, and who is as deaf as he is 
dumb, I do not spend-a lively time at the 
table, and I hail with delight the signal 
Elsie gives for our release. 

“ What do you think of him ?’’ demands 
Pearl Redgrave breathlessly of me, when 
we regain the drawing-room. 

“Who is‘him!?” I ask mischievously. 

“ Why, Hugh Dhering, of course. Isn’t 
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he perfectly delightful ? Did you ever see 
any one with such splendidly searching 
eyes ? I declare he makes me feel quite 
odd when he fixes them on me.” 

“ I’ll give you my opinion of him after 
we have spoken to each other, Pearl,” is 
my amused rejoinder. 

“ I never was so vexed in my life at not 
being able to introduce him to you, May,” 
puts in Elsie. “ You see, he was rather 
late, and the room was so awfully full that 
I had no chance. However, you shall not 
wait very long for it when the gentlemen 
come up.” 

My sister’s cherished design seems 
doomed to disappointment, for just then an 
unfortunate event happens. A messenger 
arrives in hot haste with the news that Sir 
Tristing has been seized with an attack of 
the heart, and the doctors do not expect him 
to live the night through. Of course, Mr. 
Dhering returns with the man, and Elsie, 
from the summit of victor)', is hurled down 
to the lowest depths of chagrin and despair. 
One consolation she has, that she has suc¬ 
ceeded in doing what her fair rivals have 
ignotniniously failed in, and launched out 
the hero upon the little portion of the vast 
ocean of Society as represented by West 
Blankshire. 

* * * # 

Elsie’s ball comes off early in the follow¬ 
ing week. She has lived in a state bordering 
on hysterics ever since the night of the 
dinner-party, for fear Sir Tristing should 
die and prevent his son from being present. 
But he still lives, and on the day of the ball 
her mind is set at rest by a note saying Sir 
Tristing is much better, and he (Hugh) 
will be able to come over at night. 

Grecdon Assembly Rooms have been hired 
for the auspicious event—there being no 
apartment spacious enough at Boscombe 
Lodge—and no expense has been spared to 
ensure a perfect'success. 

Andria looks fairly r regal in dead-white 
silk, with trimmings of heavy gold lace, 
her dark lmir fastened by a simple golden 
arrow. The style of dress suits her tall, 
exquisitely formed figure, her great calm 
•brown eyes, and faultless features to per¬ 
fection. If there is any one thing lacking 
in her classic beauty, it is colour. She is so 
still and statuesque that it would be a posi¬ 
tive relief to see a tinge of pink in her pure, 
creamy cheeks, or at least a radiant 
floweret to nestle somewhere amongst her 
massive draperies and “call forth the 
marble into life.” 

My few charms are completely put in the 
shade by Andria’s. I am father under the 
medium height, with big blue-grey eyes, 
.and a nose inclined to be what Tennyson 


so happily phrases “tip-tilted." My hair 
is soft and curly, but it has such a decided 
shade of red in it that I cannot blind my¬ 
self to the objectionable fact, though i have 
long tried hard to do so. My one comfort 
is my complexion, which is undeniably 
good. It is dazzlingly, purely white, with 
what papa calls “ a regular maiden’s blush” 
in my cheeks. I am dressed in white to¬ 
night, soft white gauze and billowy lace, 
void of any ornament, save one simple 
blush rose in my breast and its fellow in 
my hair; for I am only seventeen, and this 
is my first ball. 

1 get more than my share of partners, for 
when, by chance, there is a vacant space on 
my programme, Percy Redgrave—who lias 
come over nearly every day since our 
arrival—fills it up with eagerness. After a 
rather exhausting galop with him, I 
despatch him for an ice, and directly his 
back is turned to procure it 1 slip into the 
dimly lit conservatory with a laugh, for 1 
am tired of his unceasingly assiduous 
attentions. It is really a charming con¬ 
servatory that adjoins Greedon Assembly 
Rooms, and the change from the heat and 
glare into this cool, shady place, made 
musical with the tinkling of dropping water 
amongst the leaves, is delightful) Appa¬ 
rently some one else is of the same opinion, 
for I suddenly discern a tall figure beside 
me, which upsets my equilibrium so much 
that I let the card 1 hold in my hand fall to 
the ground. The gentleman steps forward 
politely to pick it up, and I do the same. 
Simultaneously our hands reach it with a 
ludicrous result ; it has fallen on an iron 
grating for letting the water run off. Our 
hands come into contact—there is a faint 
click, and we have pushed the unlucky card 
completely through. We both look up 
laughingly, and then I see that my com¬ 
panion is Hugh Dhering. 

“ I fear it is irrevocably gone,” he says. 

“ Quite, in such a place as that. I can¬ 
not see any signs of it even at the bottom,” 

I answer, peering down into the gloomy 
depths between the iron bars. 

“ And I have only made matters worse,” 
he continues ruefully. 

“ Oh, never mind, it is not of much 
value; only as it was my programme I 
shall not know to whom I have promised" - 
dances, and if wrong partners clainf 'them 
I shall be none the wiser.” 

“Can’t you put the names on your 
fen?” 

“ I cannot remember them ; and besides, 
my fan is carved wood, with no space for 
writing.” 

“What a calamity! ” with mock serious¬ 
ness. 
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" Is it ? I think it promises good fun. 
One gentleman especially is sure to make 
a fuss of it, because I shall declare he has 
made a mistake each time he comes to 
claim me. It was to escape from him that 
I came to hide in here.” 

Mr. Dhering looks amused. “Are you 
not rather hard?” 

“ Not a bit; he is the greatest bane of 
my life.” 

“Well, if you desire concealment you 
will not find a better place than this,” and 
pushing aside the drooping boughs of the 
tree from which he had recently emerged, 
he conducts me to a low bench and seats 
himself beside me. “ We are quite con¬ 
cealed here, even should the gentleman 
who has caused you such annoyance enter 
the conservatory to seek you,” is his smiling 
remark. 

His conduct somewhat surprises me, for 
he, at least, must be ignorant of whom his 
companion is. Perhaps he divines my 
thoughts, for he says, “Pardon me if I 
introduce myself to you. My name is Hugh 
Dhering, and you, I think, are my hostess’s 
sister, Miss Dugald ? ’’ 

“Yes, I am. How did you guess it? 
Elsie ar.d I are not considered alike j and 
you were not introduced to me last week.” 

“ I did not have that pleasure; but I did 
not guess who you were. Mrs. Burt 
pointed you out to me the other evening.” 

“ How extremely impertinent of her ! ” I 
laugh. 

“ Quite the reverse, for I asked her your 
name, and that of the young lady with 
you ; she was prevented from telling me the 
latter.” 

“ Was she a tall girl in black tulle and 
silver, with black hair ? ” 

“ The very same. I consider her one of 
the most lovely women I have ever seen.” 

A slight smile flits over my lips as I 
think of Elsie’s vexation did she hear those 
words. “ That is Andria Veerholme, my 
cousin." 

“ She is very lovely,” he repeats. 

“ Yes, every one admires her, and she is 
as good and sweet as she is beautiful. She 
always reminds me strongly of those words 
of Wordsworth’s:— 

■A perfect woman, nobly plann'd 
To warn, to comfort, and command!’ ” 

Mr.Dhering smiles, and says, “The first 
lines of that poent would better describe 
my thoughts of her the other night 

■ She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight: 

A lovely apparition seat 
To be a moment's ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair. 

Like twilights, too, her dusky hair.'” 


I think she resembles that, and my 
quotation too, Mr. Dhering.” . 

“ The next lines are meant for you, Miss 
Dugald 

* . , .All things about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful dawn : 

A dainty shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay.’ 

You do not know what a picture you and 
your cousin form together.” 

I merely laugh and change the subject, 
r or it occurs to me that it is bad taste to 
converse so freely with a stranger upon 
matters so nearly concerning myself. 

You have travelled a great deal, 1 be¬ 
lieve ? “ I say. 

“Pretty well.” 

“ Where have you been, Mr. Dhering ? ” 
“ Over most of Europe and a little in 
Asia Minor, but my principal time has 
been spent amongst the prairies and moun¬ 
tains of the Far West.” 

“ And you liked it immensely ? ” 

“ It is a glorious life, so free and health* 
ful—only one’s own taste to consult and no 
one to mind.” 

“ How jolly! Do tell me a little about 
it.” 

“ Would you like it ? Imagine camping 
at night under a clear, cloudless sky 
studded with countless myriads of stars— 
stars brighter, more luminous than any you 
could ever see here. Warmly wrapped in 
your blanket, thoroughly tired by your 
day’s hard riding, the soft, flower-decked 
sward makes a bed by no means to be 
despised. At your feet is the indispensable 
wood-fire to ward off unpleasant visitors in 
the shape of wild beasts, though it some¬ 
times is the means of attracting equally 
unwelcome ones—Indians. Rise with the 
sun, and oh, what a spectacle is before 
your eyes! The great red orb slowly 
ascending out of the east, shedding floods 
of golden glory over the vtfst expanse of 
boundless prairie ; the near ground all 
ablaze with bright stafty flowers, countless 
in multitude and variety of colour. Far, 
far away in the hazy distance, low, sweeping 
hillocks rise and fall like waves on the 
ocean ; and farther still, in one long.nigged 
chain, is the dim blue wall that marks the 
Rocky Mountains, Mount your horse and 
gallop' in wild freedom through the spark¬ 
ling morning—my word, what a bracer 
for breakfast it is! Talk of an appetite 1 I 
should be ashamed to let you see what I 
could eat after a ride like that.” 

This is evidently a favourite topic with 
Mr., Dhering, for he talks and I listen 
.engrossed, till the sound of approaching 
voices arrests our attention, and we find, to 
our dismayj that we have been absent long 
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enough to have been missed even amongst 

the ci owd. ' 

“ 1 do not think she is here, Elsie.’* 

“ Nonsense, she must be here, Dree, for 
I have searched everywhere else. Naughty 
girl 1 she is so thoughtless. 1 never know 
what she will do next” 

Rather guiltily I emerge from my hiding- 
place, followed by my cavalier; whereupon, 
perceiving who is the partner of my ab¬ 
sence, a gleam of satisfaction flits across 
Elsie’s face, though she still keeps up a 
little farce of being angry at my running 
away from “that poor Percy Redgrave.” 
Then we retrace our steps to the ball¬ 
room ; Elsie and I first, Mr. Dhering and 
my cousin—who have been duly introduced 
—following together. Awaiting us is Percy, 
with a beaming face and an official letter 
in his hand. 

“ What do you think they have just 
forwarded to me from home ? guessing it 
was important by this,” pointing to the 
letters “ On Her Majesty’s Service" on 
the envelope. 

“The expected summons to start for 
Gibraltar, of course,” i i my cool reply. 

“ No, indeed, something far better. The 
order for foreign service is indefinitely 
postponed ! * 

“ Dear me, how wonderful! ’’ 

“ Wonderfully good for me. So you are 
awfully thick with Dhering, I see ! Well,” 
sighing, “he’s a thoroughly good fellow.” 

“We have been ' awfully thick *—which 
is a truly elegant way of expressing it—for 
the space of thirty-five minutes, or there¬ 
abouts,” sarcastically. 

“ Had you not spoken to him before, 
then ? ” eagerly. 

“ No,” I answer laconically, as I watch 
Mr. Dhering and Andria threading their 
way through th j maze of guests, and for 
the remainder of the night he approaches 
my side no more. 


CHAPTER II. 

•sSr £ are home again now — have 
'vX/Xp been for some time, after a gay 
fortnight that followed the ball, 
in which fortnight we saw a 
good deal of tUe “ lion.” 

Before long Mr. Dhering calls on us. 
Papa takes a great fancy to him, and is 
always giving him pressing invitations to 
come over as often as he likes; which, 
apparently, Mr. Dhering is nothing loth to 
respond to, for the long summer days 
seld >m pa<s without him coming at some 
time or other. Now and then we drive 
over to see old Sir Tristing, who fails very 


Jast. He is reioiced to have us, and shares 
our delight at being shown the interesting 
antiquities and family relics with which 
Dhering Chase abounds. Altogether we 
are a blithe, happy party, for dear father 
is as young in heart as we are, and our 
pleasant riding parties and merry combats 
at lawn tennis do not seem complete 
without his comely, beaming faceand jovial 
laugh. 

No dark shadow of the future mars our 
enjoyment of the untroubled present; and 
olten, ah ! so often, in the alter years I 
look back with sore, terrible yearning to this 
as the sweetest, happiest period of my ex¬ 
istence. But all too soon a break comes in 
our happy life; papa and I have to fulfil 
a long-promised visit to some friends in 
London, while Andiia goes to spend the 
time, during our absence, with Elsie. 

Our friends arc everything that is kind, 
and our visit is a most pleasant one, yet I 
am conscious of a sort of relief when the 
eight weeks have elapsed and we return to 
Dugaldston. The old place seems dearer 
to me than ever, and I experience a sensa¬ 
tion of joy and expectation that is somewhat 
puzzling to myself. I am too happy to 
analyse the cause, but before long a revul¬ 
sion is to come that divulges all. 

Andiia is greatly 'changed ; she has be¬ 
come so thin that the grand contour of her 
Juno-like form is quite lost, and her face is 
sad and more colourless than ever. Much 
concerned, I ask if she has been ill. She 
answers in the negative, turning away to 
avoid my scrutinising gaze. 

“ Well, what is the matter, Dree ? It must 
be that you are in love.” Then perceiving 
the ghost of a flush on her face, “ Hurrah I 
that is the secret, is it, miss ? A nice young 
lady you are not to tell me who is the 
happy ‘ he.’ Come, Dree, ’fess now ? ” 

But she does not respond to my fun, and 
seeing bow really sad and changed she is 
I do not pursue the subject. After searching 
about in my own mind for a solution of 
the mystery, I can only arrive at one con¬ 
clusion, either justly or unjustly, and that 
is, that of whatever nature it may be, Elsie 
is at the bottom of it, 

• • a • 

It has become cold enough for firerf 
and Dree and I are comfortably enSconced 
in easy-chiyrs one day, toasting our feet 
on the drawing-room fender. She is read¬ 
ing ; I am gazing at her pityingly, for she 
looks wretchedly ill. There are great dark 
circles round her lustrous eyes; her face is 
wan and haggard, bearing a mournful ex¬ 
pression such as it has never worn before. 

I wonder moie than ever what the hidden 
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reason can be for such a change, when a 
light touch on my shoulder causes me to 
start with a cry of surprise, as 1 perceive 
Lieutenant Redgrave standing at my 
shoulder. 

I have not seen him since he rejoined 
his regiment, and, ungratefully, my first 
feeling is one of vexation at this unexpected 
renewal of his attentions; for that, I know, 
is what his presence means; so I ask 
sharply, while Andria looks up in amaze¬ 
ment, “ Why, what on earth brings you 
here unknown to any one? How did you 
get in ? Have you seen papa ?” 

“One question at a time, please,” he 
answers smilingly, as he takes my hand. 
“ I came to see you. Peters admitted me ; 
he said you two were here alone, so 1 came 
in unannounced.” 

“ You must have crossed the room very 
gently, Lieutenant Redgrave,” remarks 
Dree. 

“ Yes. When I opened the door it 
seemed a pity to disturb so fair a picture— 
you absorbed in your book, Miss May in 
a reverie ; .so I crept softly along, and had 
been quietly enjoying the scene for some 
minutes before I made my presence 
known.” 

“What a horrid shame to take advan¬ 
tage of our absorption !” 1 exclaim hotly, 
heedless of Dree’s little “ Hush, May ! ” 
“ What made you ask for leave ?” 

Percy Redgrave heaves a reproachful 
sigh. “ I shall not be able to get it again 
for a long, long lime, Miss May,” he says 
slowly. 

“ Why ?” 

“ Simply because we are ordered on 
foreign service, and start next week.” 

“ Oh, I am so sorry !” exclaims Andria, 
warmly. I maintain silence. 

1 Thank you, Miss Veerholme ; it is 
pleasant to feel one will be missed.” 

Altera momentary pause 1 remark, “So 
you are going, after all.”, 

“ Yes ; the long-deferred fiat has gone 
forth. I suppose our absence will not 
affect you in any particular degree, Miss 
Dugald ? ” turning hopelessly, so as to face 
me. 

‘ Well, certainly it won’t be a ‘ she-only- 
said-the-day-is-dreary ’ sort of case with 
me after you are gone,” I reply saucily. 

“ I never presumed it would,” is his grave, 
low rejoinder. 

“ You can hardly expect it to affect me 
seriously, you know, considering that you 
are the on y person 1 am acquainted with 
in the regiment, excepting two young offi¬ 
cers you brought here to dinner one 
evening.” I go on coolly. 

“ And we stand pretty equally in your 


estimation, I should imagine,” he mutters 

bitterly. 

I actually laugh. I am so young, and 
gay, and happy ; no real trouble as yet has 
ever darkened my life to sweeten its 
thoughtless callousness, and I do not un¬ 
derstand this young fellow’s love and sorrow 
one bit. My cousin looks pained. Mur¬ 
muring something about “ uncle,” she rises 
and walks swiftly out of the room. 

“Where are you going, Dree?” I call 
out, preparing to follow her; but Percy 
puts his hands on my shoulders and firmly 
places me back into my chair. 

I flush hotly. “ What did you do that 
for ? How dare you touch me ? ” is my 
indignant demand. 

He takes no notice of the question. “ No, 
Miss May, you must not go till you hear 
me once more. You can guess what it is 
I want to ask—I have asked you once 
before.” 

“ Yes, you have; I said ' no ’ then, and I 
say it now,” is my hasty reply, as I spring 
up and again endeavour to pass him. 

My lover seizes my bands and crushes 
them in his strong, warm grasp. “ May, 
you cannot be so heartless, so utterly with¬ 
out pity as to send me away like this ? ” 
he pleads. “ Can you never learn to love 
me, dear? Have you no crumb of hope 
to give me, if not now, at least of the 
future? ,1 would be content with so 
little.” 

I shake my head in silence. 

“Shall I not carry with me over the sea 
the vision I have dreamt of, thirsted for— 
the vision of a fair, sweet, grey-eyed girl 
far away in Old England, who will one day 
be my wife ? ” 

The trouble in his eager face, all aglow 
with yearning love, is enough to melt a 
heart of stone, yet it does not affect me ; I 
only feel cross at his importunity. Many a 
time since then has this scene come back 
to me vividly—many a time when my heart 
has well-nigh broken beneath the weight of 
the burden that has seemed too heavy to be 
borne—the large, low-ceiled, old-fashioned 
drawing-room, warm with the ruddy fire¬ 
light flashing over its panelled walls, the 
white-clad form of a slender, fair-haired 
girl in the depths of a fed velvet armchair, 
held there by the firm hands of a man with 
anguished face and bleeding heart And i 
had no pity! Oh, Heaven! no pity ! 
Surely the heaviest retribution that can 
befall a woman has overtaken me since. 

“ No, Lieutenant Redgrave," I say, “ you 
cannot, for it would be a false vision. Will 
you have the gdodness to let me go ? How 
absurd we should look if any one came in 
unexpectedly 1 ” 
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“ I verily believe you have no heart,” he 
groans, “ or you could never speak like 
this. Can you never learn to care for me, 
May?” 

“ No; never as you wish.” 

“ Do you pity me, child ? ” 

“ Of course 1 am very sorry you should 
be taking this so badly ; and I like you as 
a friend, and shall miss you, and all that; 
. nothing-" 

He flings my hands passionately from 
him, and stamps his foot on the ground. 
“ Good heavens ! May, you will drive me 
mad. Do you not understand, can you not 
imagine a little of what I endure, that you 
talk of 1 taking this badly,’ and mere 
friendly liking ? You must know my very 
heart is breaking for love of you, yet you 
sit there with your face unruffled and 
answer thus.” 

“That’s untrue,” I cry audaciously ; “my 
face is burning. Who could keep it ‘un¬ 
ruffled’with you going on so?” putting 
my hands up deprecatingly to my flushed 
cheeks. 

“ Child, child, you are heartlessly cruel! 
What pitiless fate led me to love you, so 
fair, so cold-” 

Impatiently I interrupt him. “ That I am 
sure I don’t know ; I never wanted you to 
love me, so you need not stand staring there 
as if it were all my fault. Why could you 
not love Andria, and let everything go on 
nicely ? She is lovely and good, while I 
am heartless and cruel, hateful and ugly, 
and—and—and ” here I become some¬ 
what incoherent, for temper and wounded 
pride have fairly overcome me now. Having 
been so completely spoilt, I do not relish 
the idea of being called unpleasant names 
by one who has hitherto considered me 
perfect in his wild adoration. 

Percy kneels down beside me, and looks 
up into my excited face. “ Oh, May! little 
May ! ” he says, very gently, “ is it possible 
that you in your innotcnce are not aware 
how much more beautiful you are than 
your cousin ? You are like a sweet wild- 
rose, fair with the dewy freshness of the 
■ morning—radiant with youth’s most charm¬ 
ing graces. Men have gone mad over a 
less lovely face than yours, my fair darling. 
Men will tell you of your beauty over and 
over again, but none will be so true, none 
will ever love you with a love so fond, so 
deep, so lasting as mine. May, dearest 
one, think of it once more ere you spurn it 
for ever as a worthless tiling.” 

At last I am touched; he is so chival¬ 
rously tender, so yearning, that, my eyes 
fill with tears, “ Oh, Percy,” I cry, calling 
him by his Christian name for the first 
time, “ how hard it is that this should have 


happened ! for, indeed, I can never love 
you in the way you wish." 

“Never, darling?” 

“ No, never ; I am quite sure.’ 

“ Then this is to be the end?” he whis¬ 
pers huskily. 

“ The end," I repeat regretfully. “ You 
must learn to forget me, Percy; I am not 
worth troubling about. It is much better 
that you are going away—new scenes and 
people will help you to forget.” 

He shakes his head sadly. “Ah, May, 
dear one, your pity is sweet, but you will 
never understand while you talk about for¬ 
getting. Some day, perhaps, when another 
draws forth sweet music from the chord I 
have been powerless to touch you will 
remember what I now feel. Good-bye, 
May, my one little love ; you will let me 
kiss you once, dear ? 

* It may be for years, and it may be for ever.' 

We may never meet again." 

I am fairly vanquished now; all my self- 
possession and indifference have dis¬ 
appeared, and I burst out crying. With 
my usual impulsiveness I spring up and 
vehemently kiss his hands, plentifully 
bedewing them with the tears that fall. 

“ Oh, Percy ! why can’t you love me as a 
sister? It is all turning out so stupidly, 
and you do make me so wretched,” I sob 
childishly. 

Percy raises his hands to his grave, set 
lips. “Dear, sweet tear-drops,” he says 
softly, as if to himself, “you have saved 
me from despair ; you will be my spur to 
hope and happiness in the far-off future, if 
not just yet.” 

Evidently my rash procedure is mislead- 
[ ing him, so I speedily determine to destroy 
any false hopes to which it may have given 
rise. “No, no; you are wrong, Percy, 
totally wrong ; if you were my own brother 
I should cry just like that.” 

Percy looks yearningly at my tearful 
face. “ May dear, you have a rose in 
your bosom—happy little rose ! You will 
not refuse me that?” 

Without speaking I tear the flower from 
my dress and place it in his eager hand. 
Then we hear approaching footsteps. An 
expression of sharpest agony crosses my,*, 
lover's face; a low muttered groan comes 
from his wrung heart. 

“’One kiss,' May—the first and last,” he 
says. With a swift movement he folds me 
in his strong arms and presses his lips on 
my brow ; the next moment he has rushed 
from the room, and I fall back in my chair, 
too stunned with sorrow and surprise to 
move. 

# • * • • 
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As the time goes on I awake to the dis¬ 
agreeable fact that Hugh Dhering makes 
no endeavour to renew our former friend¬ 
ship; an occasional duty call he makes, 
but of our pleasant homely intercourse 
there is an end. Papa does not scruple to 
complain of this “ weather-cock conduct,” 
and wonders aloud as to the reason, while 
I wonder in silence. Whether Andria ever 
thinks on the subject or not I cannot tell, 
for her silence is more marked than my 
own. She is altogether strange and 
altered lately ; our cosy chats have entirely 
ceased, because she prefers moping in her 
own room for hours at a stretch. She is 
always distraite and languid; her dark eyes 
—which appear larger, more luminous than 
ever now her face is so white and thin— 
are full of a haunting sadness, as if the 
burden of a great sorrow lay upon her 
young life. Papa sees it and questions her; 
but she answers, with a wan smile, that it is 
his fancy—“ there is nothing the matter.’’ 

Matters have been in this highly unsatis¬ 
factory state ever since our visit to London: 
first the change in my cousin ; then Percy 
Redgrave’s departure (and already I miss 
him more than words can tell). Papa, too, 
catches the prevailing spirit of dejection 
and grows morose and fidgety; the 
slightest event seems sufficient to upset 
his usually excellent temper now. Lastly, 
there is Hugh Dhering’s defection, and in 
my innermost heart I know that this affects 
me most of all; for on that never-to-be 
forgotten night of my first ball, the “ hero ” 
I met was truly “ my hero ; ” and I love 
him as the one man of all the world to me. 
Not that my heart told its secret then and 
there; since, gradually, yet firmer and 
firmer, has love wound its massive cables 
about me, and none the happier do I feel 
for it just now. 

Orie day, after an unusually dull 
morning, I insist on Andria rousing 
herself up to accompany me in the 
pony-carriage for a drive. She is sitting 
listlessly in an armchair by the window, 
her lace-work lying untouched on her 
lap. 

“Now,I declare, Dree, you shall rouse 
from this wretched state of melancholia that 
you have got into. It is enough to drive 
one wild to see you moping so. You never 
laugh; you seldom talk, you take no 
interest-” 

My cousin interrupts me with a languid 
smile. “ Don’t I ? I think you are exag¬ 
gerating, May; I do laugh when there is 
anything to laugh at.” 

“ Yes, when you are absolutely forced 
to j but in what a manner! ugh ! it makes 
me shiver, it is so unnatural and forced." 


44 Well, dear, I suppose it is because I 
am not feeling well.” 

“Then why don’t you see a doctor? 
Papa is always telling you to.” 

“A doctor would do no good ; he would 
not know what to prescribe for, unless for 
the headaches from which I suffer so often 
lately.” 

44 Because you do not take exercise. Will 
you do as 1 wish now, and come for a 
drive ? ” 

Andria begins a feeble remonstrance 
about it being so cloudy and chilly, which 
I put an end to by running upstairs for her 
hat and sealskin, and putting them on her 
myself, after which she can no longer 
refuse. 

Snowflake and Polly, the ponies, stand 
tossing their heads at the door ; and in a 
few minutes we are bowling along the quiet 
country lanes, the crisp autumn wind giving 
a colour to our cheeks and an impetus to 
our drooping spirits that even Andria 
cannot withstand. The woods have donned 
their varied dresses of golden, russet, and 
brown ; the roads are dry and light beneath 
the first touch of the early winter wind. 
Suddenly the sun bursts out from the grey, 
lowering clouds, showering rays of golden 
glory upon the pretty scene beneath. 
Snowflake and Polly toss their manes as if 
to share in the general brightness, bound¬ 
ing along in such wild excitement that I 
can scarcely hold the spirited little creatures 
in. 

“Are you not glad you came instead of 
moping at home with the sort of 4 Patience 
on a monument smiling at grief’ expres¬ 
sion that you wore before we started ? ” 

“ Certainly it is impossible not to feel 
exhilarated dashing along through the keen 
air at this rate. How those ponies do go,.. 
May ! ” she adds. “Are you sure you can 
hold them in?" m 

44 Oh, I can manage them.” 

44 It is a good p^ll for you, though ; 
perhaps it would have been wiser to have 
brought Henderson.” 

“ It is so miserable to have Henderson 
stuck opposite us with his arms folded,, 
listening to every word we say; besides, 
he is only a boy.” 

“ Well, he is stronger’than you or I, and 
the ponies are used to him.” 

“They are aU right; they have been 
in the stable too much, and need a sharp, 
run to cool their mettle. Which way shall 
we go, Dree ? ” 

44 1 don’t mind.” 

“Then we will go to Bostal and back by 
Endon Glen.” • 

“ Isn’t that too far, May ? We shall be 
away over two hours.” 
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“ Never mind; we are well wrapped up, 
so it won’t hurt us. The road is always 
so lovely at this time of year.” My 
cousin raises no further objection, and we 
proceed. 

Quickly we reach the quaint village of 
Bostal, pass through it, and continue our 
way down the beautiful Glen Road. Before 
long 1 repent of my decision, for the 
distance is greater than I supposed, and 
my arms ache sadly with holding in the 
ponies, who, instead of tiring, appear to get 
wilder and more umnanageableeveryminute. 
They are lovely little animals, and generally 
docile; but having had scarcely any work 
lately, they are more spirited than usual. 

“ Could you take the reins, Andria ? My 
fingers ache rather." 

Andria hesitates. “ Oh, May, must I ? I 
am so nervous of driving fresh horses." 

So I keep my place, and strive to do 
without her aid. 1 do not apprehend 
actual danger, but the spot is very lonely, 
and my strength is pretty nearly exhausted, 
so it is with something like relief that I 
observe the figure of a man walking some 
distance ahead of us. 

“Who is that, Dree? The gait seems 
familiar to me, but the sunshine, and having 
to keep watch on these little animals, 
prevent me from seeing plainly." 

Andria does not reply, 'and glancing 
round at her, I perceive, to my intense 
surprise, that she is deadly pale. 

“ Why, whatever is the matter ? are you 
frightened ? ” I ask. 

“Nonsense, May, there is nothing the 
matter. That—that gentleman is Mr. 
Dhering, I believe.” 

It is now my turn to be startled ; I feel 
my cheeks'turning scarlet, and my cousin’s 
sudden pallor is quite forgotten in the rush 
of thoughts this unexpected announce¬ 
ment brings to nay mind. When, in a few 
seconds, we overtake him, and he merely 
raises his hat and gravclyacknowledges our 
bow, the momentary doubt whether I will 
stop or not vanishes in a flood of wounded 
pride, and the words impulsively come, “Did 
.you see what a cold greeting he gave us ? 
Well, h'e is strangely changed. I have 
noticed his avoidance of-" The re¬ 

mainder of the sentence is lost, for a hare 
ha^ darted across the road before us -, there 
is a sudden pause, a frightful twist, and 
the startled ponies tear madly back the 
way we have just traversed. Frightened 
and upset, I make a frantic effort to regain 
a firm hold of the reins, which have slipped 
from me in the plunge; but my already 
numbed fingers refuse to stand this new 
strain upon them. Again and again I take 
a fresh grasp—in vain. My whole frame 


quivers with nervous excitement, and when, 
as we wheel round a jagged corner, 1 see 
an immense farm waggon lumbering 
heavily down the narrow hedge-bound 
lane not a hundred yards ahead, my heart 
gives one leap and every drop of blood 
recedes from my face and lips. 

Andria utters a low cry as she instinc¬ 
tively lays her hands on the reins ; but our 
united strength is insufficient to restrain 
the now uncontrollable ponies. Onward 
they rush, nearer and nearer the clumsy 
vehicle, that with the utmost care would 
be difficult to pass in such a narrow space ; 
while, to crown our danger, we can see the 
man who has charge of the team slumber¬ 
ing in the bottom of the empty cart. 
Desperately we both stand up to pull the 
harder—a moment’s agony, a violent shock 
that hurls us back into our seats as 
we are suddenly checked, then we both 
look up in thankful astonishment to sec 
who our deliverer is. 

There he stands, white and grave, firmly 
holding Snowflake and Polly’s excited 
heads. The waggon has been pulled up 
close in front; and the man, now 
thoroughly aroused from his somnolent 
condition, is staring in stupid bewilder¬ 
ment at the gentleman who reproves him 
so sternly for his carelessness. My cousin 
leans back and covers her face with her 
hands in silence ; but my impulsive nature 
forgets all trivial differences in the gratitude 
of the moment. Springing from the car¬ 
riage, I run round to Hugh Dhering’s side, 
and bursting into tears, I chokingly try to 
thank him for his brave assistance. 

“ You have saved our lives, Mr. Dher¬ 
ing—saved us from such adreadful death ! ” 

I sob. 

Tenderly laying his hand on my shaking 
arm, he soothes my excitement. “ You 
must not give way; indeed, you will be quite 
ill,” he says persuasively. “ You so brave, 
too 1 I noticed how well you controlled 
your fears and kept up to the last. Thank 
Heaven I was here to notice it 1” he fer¬ 
vently adds. “ Now, dear Miss May, go 
back to the carriage. 1 am afraid you will 
have to put up with my company on your 
homeward journey, for you are totally unfit 
to drive at present, and your ponies are by 
no means conquered yet; they will need at* 
firm hand over them.” 

“■Oh ! please drive them ; my hands are 
so numbed with pulling, and my arms ache ; 
we have come much farther than we in¬ 
tended." I get in with my back to the 
ponies, pointing to Mr. Dhering to take my 
former place. 

All this time Andria has not spoken ; 
she has uncovered her face and is sitting 
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quietly beside Hugh ; but neither attempt 
to break the silence that quickly falls over 
us, for as my agitation subsides my em¬ 
barrassment increases. Those few words, 
that kindly touch, have thrilled my foolish 
heart; and a faint, tremulous ray of hope 
beams like wintry sunshine through the 
dark clouds of past neglect and coldness, 
bringing a happiness—false though it be— 
which in itself is compensation enough for 
the afternoon’s escapade. 

My tongue seldom maintains a length¬ 
ened silence ; so, finding my cousin does 
not speak, I address her reproachfully. 
“ Dree, do you know you have not said one 
word to Mr. Dhering for saving us ? He 
ran a great risk with those little rascals, 
tearing as they were." 

Dree’s delicate cheeks flush faintly, and 
she looks annoyed at my remark. 

“ Pray hush, Miss May," says Hugh. 

“ Indeed, you have done that for us both, 
May," replies Dree, coldly. “ If I appear 
ungrateful, Mr. Dhering must attribute it 
to the confusion and upset, and forgive the 
forgetfulness. 1 do not wish to be un¬ 
grateful." 

Mr. Dhering simply bows in answer, and 
addresses himself smilingly to me. “ Miss 
Dugald, you will make me very angry if 
you persist in saying so much of an act 
tliat was merely what any one in similar 
circumstances would have done.” 

“ Indeed, I am not sure they would.” 

Then he adroitly changes the subject, 
and we converse upon various matters till 
we reach Dugaldston, where papa, almost 
scared to death at our prolonged absence, 
stands ready with an affectionate scolding 
on the wide stone steps. 


CHAPTER III. 

Pii 

§ N November Elsie invites me to Stay 
with her. At another time my answer 
would have been an indignant refusal, 
as my cousin is not included in the 
invitation ; but now, glad to escape from 
my own thoughts and the depressing effects 
of ‘the melancholy trio’—which is my latest 
nomination of papa, Dree, and myself—I 
decide to accept. To my intense surprise, 
Mr. Dhering is a guest at Boscombe Lodge. 
Elsie smiles at my astonishment, softly 
purring something about having mentioned 
to him who was coming, sb no one could 
wonder at the attraction of the needle 
when the magnet was near. “ Voili / Are 
you satisfied, May ? ” 

At which extremely vague speech I burst 
out laughing, and ask whatever she is 
driving at. But she 'only looks mysterious, 


and tells me to get some colour in my 
cheeks, which have become as white as 
Andria’s. “And you know I never did 
admire those pale, insipid sort of com¬ 
plexions,” she adds impressively. 

We are rather quiet for Elsie; but the 
time passes swiftly and pleasantly. At a 
week’s end my drooping spirits have com¬ 
pletely revived ; though, as my sister does 
not forget to remark, they were at a terribly 
low ebb when I arrived. In fact, she 
alludes to this so often, and is so tender 
about my health, that I am completely 
puzzled, for Elsie was never particularly 
affectionate, and certainly I never was such 
a source of anxiety to her as at the 
present. 

One day we are sitting at luncheon, when 
Mr. Burt says, “ Has your father sold those 
abominable little wretches that nearly cost 
you your life, May? ” 

I always have disliked my pompous and 
rather thick-headed brother-in-law, and 
this remark about my favourites coming 
from him rouses my'ire very quickly. 

“ Sold Snowflake and Polly! " I ejacu¬ 
late, in horror. “It shows you know but 
little of papa to ask such a question. Why, 
I love them as well as human beings—much 
better than I do many.” 

“They ought to be sold. I told your 
father they were too frisky for a girl to 
drive some time ago.” 

“ My father is the best judge of that,” I 
return coldly. 

Mr. Burt laughs aggravatingly. “ That 
is because he lets you do as you like. Were 
I in his place, such folly as keeping two 
plaything ponies that are unsafe to drive 
would soon be put an end to, I can tell 
you.” 

Anangiy retort is on my lips, but Elsie 
pours oil upon the troubled waters by say¬ 
ing, “ Oh, they are not really unsafe, Ed¬ 
ward : they were unusually fresh on this 
occasion; besides, May is an expert and 
fearless driver.” 

“ As 1 can testify,” puts in Mr. Dhering, 
quietly. My brief anger is quite disarmed 
by his unexpected approval. 

“ Indeed, my exploits on that>occasion 
were hardly such as to deserve these en¬ 
comiums on my capabilities as a Jehu,” I 
say deprecatingly; “ for the reins slipped, 
and-” 

“ That was after the ponies turned; I 
watched how well you managed them be¬ 
fore that unlucky hare darted out, and have 
since marvelled how you did it, for you 
were in a dreadfully exhausted state when 
they stopped.”- 

“ That afternoon, or something else” re¬ 
marks Elsie, emphasising the last two 
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words, “has made a tremendous difference 
in May’s appearance.” 

“ Did make,” corrects Mr. Dhering. “ A 
week has made a great change in you 
again, Miss May ; it has brought back your 
old bloom and vivacity, which I was sorry 
to miss when you came here. You were 
looking quite sad and ill.” 

“ Yes, your cheeks are not good at keep¬ 
ing a secret, May,” laughs Elsie. “ Now, 
are they not shocking telltales to lose their 
roundness and bloom for so long and then 
pick them up again in one short week ? ” 

Mr. Burt smiles in what he considers a 
knowing manner across the table at no one 
in particular, and vaguely murmurs be¬ 
tween two sips of his choice Burgundy, 
“Ah, indeed! confounded odd, I must 
say! ” 

“ 1 am much better for the change,” I 
acknowledge. “We have seemed frozen 
up at home lately, though I could not tell 
you why ; everything has been wrong and 
horrid, and I have had a little worry too. 
As for telltales, Elsie, what tales do you 
suppose my cheeks can have to tell ? ” I 
add innocently. Then 1 catch Hugh 
Dhering’s clear grey eyes fixed upon me 
with an earnest, half-annoyed expression 
that brings great burning blushes into my 
cheeks, while Elsie vexes me beyond en¬ 
durance by laughing lightly and taking my 
hands protectingly in hers. 

“ Aren’t they telling a tale now ? Never 
mind, May, I congratulate the good taste 
that—but you will not return the compli¬ 
ment to me if I continue in this strain ; so 
as we have finished luncheon we will go 
upstairs, pet, and give your cheeks a chance 
to cool.” 

Angrily snatching away my hand, I dart 
one indignant glance at her and march 
majestically from the room, intending to 
indulge in a hearty cry of vexation in the 
privacy of my-own chamber. My intention 
is never carried into effect, for just as I 
reach the staircase the*dining-room opens 
and closes after some one who follows me. 
Before I can fly a detaining hand is laid 
upon my shoulder, and the voice of Hugh 
Dhering says kindly, “ Miss May, can you 
spare me a few minutes in the library ? 
We shall not be interrupted there, and I 
have something -of importance to say to 
you.” 

Still feeling ruffled and rebellious, I am 
half inclined to refuse his request; but 
the cool, firm manner in which he takes 
my obedience for granted by leading the 
way, influences me more than a good 
amount of persuasion would do, and 1 
follow him curiously into the library. 

Quietly Mr. Dhering closes the door and 


joins me in my position upon the hearth¬ 
rug before the blazing fire. “ I felt so sorry 
for you just now,” he begins; “ it is a 
mystery to me how some people can be so 
regardless of the finer sensibilities of 
others.” 

Expecting this is not the only thing he 
has brought me in to hear, I merely shake 
my head and smile. 

“ I will not keep you in any unnecessary 
suspense, Miss May,” he says simply, after 
a moment’s pause. “ I have to ask you if 
you will be my wife? ’’ 

It is so sudden, so unexpected on my 
part, that it literally strikes me dumb ; for 
an instant my head becomes dizzy, and the 
furniture seems to swim. Surely it is the 
strangest, most abrupt wooing a girl ever 
had ! yet my heart throbs wildly in great, 
mad leaps ; a new, sweet sense of hope ful- 
filltd, of happiness gained, steals over me, 
gradually usurping the first shock of sur¬ 
prise. Through all the dimness I am only 
conscious of one thing—this man, whom I 
love so dearly, so hopelessly till now, has 
asked me to be his wife. 

His next words arouse me from my 
silence. “ Well, dear, have you had time 
to consider your answer ? ” very gravely. 

Giving him one swift, shy glance, it 
startles me to see how sad his eyes are ; 
how pale, and set, and drawn is his face. 
All shyness vanishes before my sudden 
iear ; drawing closer to him, I lay my hand 
on his arm. “ What is the matter ? Are 
■you ill ? ” I ask breathlessly. 

His brow knits in a frown of vexation, 
and he tries to smile ; but the attempt is 
not a successful one, for the drawn look 
remains, and the smile is forced and un¬ 
natural. “ I am not well to-day, my head 
is splitting ; so if I do not appear over¬ 
cheerful you will know the reason. Nothing 
to be alarmed at” There is another longer 
and rather awkward pause, then, “ Come, 
little woman, you have not yet answered 
my question,” he says. 

The colour is fast flooding those “tell¬ 
tale cheeks,” and my head droops shyly 
before the steady gaze of his calm, clear 
eyes. Mine is a peculiar position, and I 
realise it keenly ; without anything further 
to soften down the bare, terse question, it 
seems almost untnaidenly to give my 
answer point-blank, so I ask stupidly-- 

“What question?” 

Arid he reitfcrates patiently, “Will you 
be my wife?” 

Then the words come very softly, “I 
will." 

My lover does not attempt to touch me; 
he stands perfectly still, and says : “Thank 
you, dear. I will try to make you happy. 
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Your slightest wish shall henceforth be my 
law ; you shall want for nothing—every¬ 
thing your heart desires and money can 
procure shall be yours. There-” 

“Oh, Hugh!" I interrupt yearningly, 
“ do not speak of such things. It is your¬ 
self alone I care for; all else is worth 
nothing besides,” and truly my heart yearns 
■with a hungry yearning towards this man 
whose wooing is so cold and bare. 

“ What a tender little woman you are ! 
so loving, and bright, and fair," and then 
he turns away, sighing heavily. My love 
for him is so strong that all he does will 
be right to me now; yet, as he stands 
gazing absently out on the hard frost- 
bound garden, the remembrance of that 
other wooing flashes over my mind with a 
sharp pang. The burning, passionate 
words, the eager, love-lit face, the anguished, 
heartfelt sorrow—how different the two ! 
Here is no word of love—nothing but a 
brief offer of marriage, unembellished and 
—ah ! I have owned it since—cold. Hugh 
Dhering has not offered to kiss me—not 
so much as even touched my hand; and in 
spite ofitl am happy—fervently, foolishly 
happy, for why should Hugh wish to marry 
me unless for love ? There is no question 
of unequal fortunes, for he is rich, and my 
dowry will be no mean one. No question 
of the influence of friends, for he is his own 
master, and were he not, he is not the man 
to take a wife simply to please any one. So 
I give myself up to the “ sweet, sweet 
present,” content to let the unknown future 
unravel its secrets as it comes along. 

« » • * 

Six weeks later we are married. In 
accordance with Hugh’s wish, the wedding 
has been hurried, and this arrangement 
falling in fully with Elsie’s desires, the 
trousseau has been purchased and every¬ 
thing made ready as quickly as money 
and Paris could procure them. Two days 
after our marriage a sliaiper attack than 
usual carries off Sir Tristing in a few 
hours. So it is that, after a six months’ 
tour on the Continent, we return and settle 
down at Dhering Chase as Sir Hugh and 
Lady Dhering. 

My husband is everything the most 
exacting of wives could desire ; my com¬ 
fort’is his first concern—my wishes his 
law. Nothing but kind and gentle words 
ever fall from his lips to me. I ought to 
be a very happy woman j I have youth, 
wealth, the man of my choice, my health is 
splendid, and yet there is something want¬ 
ing. A cloud scarcely bigger than a man's 
hand is gradually spreading itself over the 
Slue heavens of my life; a vague, inde¬ 
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finable sense of uneasiness possesses me, 
at times filling me with unreasoning alarm 
and affecting my naturally buoyant spirits. 

The first shadow fell upon me after a 
conversation with Hugh. We had been 
married several days and my husband had 
not once offered to kiss me. Never for a 
moment had I regarded his love for me as 
the absorbing, passionate sentiment of my 
own heart for him, so this particular omis¬ 
sion did not strike me during our engage¬ 
ment ; but ever since the hour when we 
were made man and wife it had caused me 
pain. 

We were sitting alone and I had crept 
up to Hugh’s side. “Hugh 1 ” I whispered 
timidly. 

He did not hear my voice. “Are you 
tired, dear ? ” he asked, laying his hand on 
my head. 

“ No.” 

My courage almost failed me till Hugh 
said, “ Excuse me for a few moments, 
dear. I have to write a letter to the 
steward.” 

Then seeing the chance was slipping from 
me, I nestled my head on his arm to hide 
the burning blushes, and said hurriedly, 
“ Hugh, do you know you have never yet 
kissed me ? ” 

My husband of four days heaved a weary 
sigh. Raising my drooping head till my 
brow was level with his face, he touched it 
lightly with his lips. “ Onemust not measure 
affection by the number of one’s kisses in 
this world,” he answered carelessly, as if 
the matter were too trifling to notice. 

For awhile we sat in silence ; then the 
sobs that would not be controlled threaten¬ 
ing to make themselves heard, I made some 
slight excuse and quitted the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 

# 

LSIE would like to celebrate our 
home-coirftng with a ball and 
general festivities, but the recent 
death of Sir Tristing forbids any 
display. I feel pleased to have the chance 
of beginning our new life without the un¬ 
sympathising gaze of strangers ; and at my 
special request Andria is asked to be our 
first and only guest. It is almost like a 
resuscitation of the old happy times when 
she comes ; my spirits grow buoyant and 
my heart content, while the dreaded 
shadow takes to itself wings and flees away. 
My cousin seems to have got over her 
trouble, whatever it may have been ; her 
soft bloom and contour have returned, and 
with them her. cheerfulness, though the 
latter only partially, for at times a sadness 
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links in her smile, and spaaks from her 
eyes, perceptible enough to me, though 
others may not observe it. Even grave 
Hugh—and he is far graver than I ever 
thought him—laughsat my gay sallies,and 
is altogether brighter than I have yet 
seen liiih. 

The only drawback to my full enjoyment 
is the fact that my husband and Andria do 
not appear to care for each other ; they 
are perfectly agreeable, but far too formally 
polite for genuine friendliness. Very often 
1 am reminded of that memorable drive 
when Andria displayed such extraordinary 
dislike for Hugh. I am disappointed ana 
surprised at this, for they are both so clever 
and elevated in mind and pursuits that I 
expected each would recognise in the other 
a kindred spirit. In truth, I sometimes 
wonder, with a little pang, that my husband 
did not fall in love with Andria, she seems 
so much more suited to his deep, earnest 
nature and studious ways than poor, little, 
light-hearted, simple I. 

One morning Dree and I have taken our 
work to the park, when Hugh joins us with 
a proposal. “ Would you not enjoy an 
hour or two on the lake ? ” 

“ Oh, by all and every means,” I cry, 
springing up. “ Wouldn’t you, Dree ? ” 
Dree gladly assents, and soon we have 
all three taken our places in the pretty 
pleasure-boat that my husband has named 
“ Mayflower,” in honour of me. The 
scene is a very fair one this lovely summer’s 
day—the clear blue waters shimmering 
gently in the hot sun ; the smooth grassy 
banks sloping from the extensive deer- 
park on cither side, rendered cool and 
shady by great drooping trees and glossy 
shrubs. Here and there a graceful swan 
comes proudly sailing towards us for the 
biscuits and cake we never fail to bring. 

“Isn’t this jolly, Dree?” I remark, 
lazily lying back t on the velvet-cushioned 
seat, my broad-brimmed straw hat tilted 
over my eyes to keep th/s glare out. 

“ Yes ; only too hot.’ 

“Well, certainly Hugh does look as if 
he were slowly evaporating; but you appear 
as cool as a cucumber.” 

' “ Rowing is no joke on such a day as 
this,” returns Hugh, wiping his brow. 

“ Poor boy ! 1 .can’t offer to relieve you, 
for rowing is not one of my accomplish¬ 
ments.” 

“ I wish Sir Hugh would allow me to 
take an oar—this heat is so trying.” 

“Thank you, Miss Vcerholme, I would 
rather remain as I am. It would injure 
you severely to exert yourself in such 
almost tropical weather,” 1 eplies Hugh. 

“ * Sir Hugh ’ and ‘ Miss Veerholme,’ ” I 


exclaim pettishly. “Whatawful nonsense! 
Are not you two cousins now ? I cannot 
think why you are so silly ; one would 
imagine you were strangers, behaving as 
you do.” 

To my astonishment, my husband is 
gazing at me with pained, questioning 
eyes, flushing painfully the next moment as 
he bends low over his oar to conceal his 
too-evident embarrassment. 

Bluntness and plain-speaking have ever 
been amongst my many faults. 

“Why, I have made you quite uncom¬ 
fortable, Hugh 1” I laughingly declare. 

Andria bends her head over the side of 
the boat in silence, but my husband says 
sharply, “ You forget your good manners. 
May, in such personal remarks." 

They are the first hasty words he has 
ever spoken to me, and I shrink before 
them as so many barbed arrows. A lump 
rises in my throat, and the country swims 
before my eyes in unshed tears. My 
cousin, with her sweet womanly tact, is 
conversing on various topics with Hugh, 
and in a few minutes my natural lightness 
prevails, and I am able to join in. 

“ Look, May 1 what a luxuriance of your 
favourite water-lilies !" smiles Dree, point¬ 
ing to them. 

“ Oh, how glorious ! ” Up I spring, toss¬ 
ing my hat into the bottom of the boat. 
“ I must have some, I adore them 1 Do 
stop here, Hugh,” entreatingly. 

Quite restored to good humour, Hugh 
laughs at my excitement and accedes 
to my request, while I proceed to gather 
a great armful of the lovely wax-white 
blossoms. 

“ There, that is enough; row on, Hugh,” 
I say. 

“ You look like a picture of Undine, in 
your white dress and those lilies,” remarks 
Dree. 

“ You look very pretty, dear,” says my 
husband, admiringly. 

The little compliment completely re¬ 
stores my equanimity, and casts the last 
unpleasant effect of the slight preceding 
incident away. “ I will weave a wreath, 
and amuse you by decking myself like mad 
Ophelia,” I announce gaily. So I loosen 
my red-gold hair till it floats in massive 
waves below my waist, and place the wet, 
dewy blossoms amongst its folds and in my 
bosom, the others laughing merrily at my 
childish freak. 

“ May, May, you will never be anything 
more than a happy child, over whom sorrow 
has no power, 1 verily believe. That it may 
ever be .50 is my fond prayer,” tenderly 
murmurs Andria. 

“Amen to that Though I think my 
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wife has suffered, sorrow has touched her,” 
says my husband, gravely. 

A minute I sit pondering over the mean¬ 
ing of his word*; then 1 am interrupted by 
“ l’rithee why so grave, Ophelia ? ” from 
Hugh; and I carry on my nonsense. 
Standing up, I clasp my hands across my 
breast, and sing, in a wild minor key, 
Ophelia’s sad ditty :— 

“ They bore him barcfne'd on the bier ; 

Hey non nonny, nonny, Iiey nonny : 

And on his grave rain’d many a tear.’* 

The boat gives a sudden lurch—I lose 
my balance and fall heavily to one side. 
In a moment the frail structure has turned 
over like a cockle-shell, and we are 
struggling in the water! Ttvo or three 
frantic efforts to swim, totally unavailing in 
my blind terror; a loud gurgling in my 
ears, and I feel myself sucked down, down 
into the clear, stiil depths of the pitiless 
water. One long, agonised shriek, as all the 
preciousness of life and awful horror of 
death burst fully upon me. Ah, dear 
Heaven ! is there no escape? A last look 
round befote my eyes close for ever 
beneath the treacherous wavelets, but no 
help is near. Then merciful unconsciousness 
comes to my relief. 

When my suspended senses begin slowly 
to return, I am lying on the grassy bank- 
side, apparently alone. I have a confused, 
dizzy supposition that Hugh saved me and 
must have gone tor aid, when a sl’ght noise 
causes me to turn my head. Alas for the 
sight that meets my bewildered eyes ! A 
few yards away lies the still, deathlike 
form of my cousin Andria ; around her, 
tightly pressing her to his heart, are—my 
husband’s, arms ! An intervening bush 
•partly obstructs my view, but every word 
that is uttered rings' out in bitter distinct¬ 
ness on my listening ear. 

“Andria, my darling, my only love, open 
your dear e\ es once more ! Look at me, 
datling ! Ob, Andria, you cannot—-cannot 
be dead !’’ There is a ring of anguished 
pain in his voice ; no word or thought for 
the wife he left lying as prone and lifeless 
as the woman he holds in his arms ; all his 
grief and anxiety are for her—his “ only 
love.” Can this be my quiet, undemon¬ 
strative husband—this man who is utter¬ 
ing passionate words of love, pouring 
warm kisses—yes, the kisses he has been 
so chary of—on my cousin's White face, as 
if by so doing he would restore the life to 
her inanimate frame ? Heavier and 
heavier grows my poor heart as the fatal 
truth is forced upon it. 

Presently Andiia uncloses her eyes, and 
a faint colour tinges Iter cheeks as she 


awakes to the consciousness of her resting- 
place. “ Thank Heaven, I have saved 
you!” exclaims Hugh, fervently. “Oh, 
what agony whilst 1 thought you were 
dead, my datling, my darling ! ” 

Feebly my cousin speaks. “Where is 
May ? Is she safe ?” So s/u is the first to 
remember me! 

“ Yes, she is sa'e. We must go to her.” 
As they approach, Andria leaning heavily 
on his arm, I close my eyes and feign to 
be just recovering from the swoon. With¬ 
out speaking, Hugh raises my unresisting 
form and places it restingly against a thick 
shrub. Then be says, “ You are both safe 
—both safe. Remain there while I go for 
assistance,” and feeling unable to do any¬ 
thing else, we silently obey. 

I feel strangely calm—quite equal to 
talking quietly to my agitated cousin about 
our fearful danger and consequent deliver¬ 
ance, until the carriage arrives with 
servants and warm rugs, and we are con¬ 
veyed, shiveiing, to the house. 

Being naturally strong, I do not feel the 
effects of the shock so much as Andria, who 
has to keep her bed for several days. The 
first morning she comes downstairs again I 
am sitting working on the stone terrace 
outside my boudoir window. The rich silk 
curtains pi event me from seeing her enter 
the room, but before long 1 am made aware 
of her presence in a painfully disagreeable 
manner. 

“Hush, Hugh ! ” says her soft voice, “ you 
must not speak of that now—it is all past. 
Do you forget your wife ? Your love is 
hers now—hers alone. It would break 
her tender heart to guess at this. It is too 
late now to discover your second fancy is 
as fleeting as your first,” she adds bitterly. 
Quite clearly her voice is borne out to me 
through the wide-open French window. 
What can I do ? There is no other mode 
of escape save through tlirf* room in which 
they sit. Shame, pride, and grief forbid 
me disclosing my pftximity, for it would 
be impossible to do so without them know¬ 
ing at once I must have overheard; I dare 
not even move out of earshot, lor the ter¬ 
race only stretches in one direction.that is 
seen plainly by the occupants of the 
boudoir. So I sit on behind the sheltering 
curtain and strive not to listen. 

“ Surely it is not for you to accuse me of 
fickleness, Andria ; you know quite well I 
do not love my wile—that I only married 
her out of sheer pity. You had cast me 
off; I was mad, desperate. When Mrs. 
Burt told’ me that May was wearing her 
young life out for love of me, and asked 
her to stay at Gre$4°n to prove her words, 

I saw how true it was, for the poor child. 
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was sad and altered, and I asked her 
to marry me. Heaven help her! she 
accepted.” 

It is more than mortal woman can do to 
be indifferent to such words, and I itke my 
hands from my ears and listen with the 
regardlessness of desperation to the 
remainder. 

“ Bitterly, bitterly do I regret it,” he 
continues. “ It was cruel and unjust to 
her, yet I did it for the best. I feel the life 
of deceit keenly, for it is so; though as 
Heaven is my witness, I have never 
wronged her by thought nor word till that 
mad moment when I saw you, my only 
beloved one, lying cold and still. All 
sense of honour fled away at the sight— 
everything but the love I have tried so 
hard to crush ever since the day I swore 
those false vows at the altar beside the un¬ 
fortunate girl who is my wife. That love 
revived then in all its old wildness. Oh, 
my- 

Again he is checked by my cousin’s 
stern “ Hush 1 There is some terrible 
mistake, Hugh. I do not understand what 
you say." 

“Do not you understand your own 
change of mind ? ” 

“ 1 have never changed my mind." 

“Not even when you accepted Lieu¬ 
tenant Redgrave?” deinanded Hugh, 
bitterly. 

“ Accepted Lieutenant Redgrave ? I ? 
You—you—surely you did not misunder¬ 
stand? It was May he asked to marry him, 
not me.” 

“ May 1 ” almost shouts my husband. 
■“May 1 Are you sure ?” 

“ I could not very well mistake, Hugh,” 
sadly. 

“Then if this be true, my wretched life 
is doubly cursed indeed. Oh, Andria, 
there has be$n treachery somewhere— 
black, foul treachery ! ” 

“How.could it hfve been?" asks my 
cousin, faintly. 

; I cannot tell. Your cousin, Mrs. Burt, 
told me your liking for me was a mere 
fancy, not love ; that your heart’s true love 
had long since been given to Lieutenant 
Redgrave. He had asked you to be his 
wife, and you. had given him sufficient 
cause to hope, but had made no promise.” 

“Ah 1" breaks from Andria in a long, 
•deep-drawn sigh. 

“ She said you told her of toy offer of 
■marriage and your acceptance of it, but 
now you implored her to break the truth 
to me, which was that you had been de¬ 
ceived by a passing fancy'for me—that you 
had found out your mistake before it was 
•loo late. * She said you still loved Percy 


Redgrave truly, and always had done, 
though for a time you were dazzled by my 
position and wealth. You had always 
admired splendour and rank, and as Red¬ 
grave’s wife you would have neither. That 
I never believed, Andria; fickle you might 
—I supposed, must be—mercenary, schem¬ 
ing, never. I asked if I might see you. 
Your cousin vehemently refused, saying it 
would nearly kill you; you were already 
crushed with shame and remorse, and your 
one appeal was that I would take her 
message as final, and spare you tlic humilia¬ 
tion of an interview. Of course I granted 
it, but I wrote a letter, which she promised 
to give to you.” 

“ I never had it.” 

“ What could I do but believe her ? She 
was your cousin—a lady—my hostess. Yet, 
O Heaven 1 Andria, do not tell me she 
lied?" 

There is a moment’s pause ; then, “ I 
tell you she lied, foully, cruelly lied,” from 
Andria. 

My husband mutters an imprecation. 
“ Let me tell you all,’’ he says, in a hard, 
unnatural voice. “ From that hour I have 
been a changed, blighted being. I awaited 
our next meeting in frenzied eagerness, 
hoping against hope to find it was all a 
mistake. Alas 1 the fatal truth was 
stamped upon your very countenance. 
Your eyes were stricken and cold, your 
cheeks pale; you shunned me as you 
would a viper. Then I no longer doubted. 
You know the wretched sequel—how sub¬ 
sequently Mrs. Burt invited me to her 
house, where I found May was also a 
guest; how, when I mentioned to her my 
regret at seeing the sad change in her 
sister’s appearance, she told - me, with 
streaming eyes, that ‘ May, her little ten¬ 
der May,’ loved me with her whole heart, 
and was fading away before our eyes with 
grief at my indifference ; then she finished 
up by saying she feared my love, could 
never be given to May ; but was she, * poor 
innocent child,’ to be sacrificed for one 
who had proved faithless—nay, worthless ? 
Sternly I checked her—she has never 
dared to slander you to me since—but her 
words sank deep into my heart It was 
true, May was altered; she had grown thin 
and pale. I thought of what I was suffering- 
myself. I could make this girl, Who was 
suffering as .keenly, happy ; so, caring little 
what became of my own existence, I asked 
her to be my wife.” 

“Hugh! Hugh1 ” moans Andria. “Ah, 
the misery one wicked woman can work ! 
Elsie has done this to separate us. I 
remember how she wished her sister to 
become your wife—how triumphant she 
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was at your engagement to her; also—but 
it is of no avail to recall it now.” 

“Of no avail indeed, when our lives are 
spoiled ! ” exclaims Hugh—“ spoiled by 
the treachery of a woman ! How was it 
you gave me up, Andria ? what made you 
spurn me ? what made your cheeks haggard 
and dimmed your eyes that night—that 
last fatal night at Boscombe Lqdge ? ” 

“ Ah ! Hugh, I too have suffered. One 
day—it was about six weeks after I came 
to stay with Elsie—she came into my room, 
and taking my hand in hers, with averted 
head she told me you had commissioned 
her, sorely against her will, to tell me what 
a terrible mistake you had discovered our 
engagement to be ; for a terrible fact had 
been forcing itself upon you day by day 
since it had taken place—it was not I you 
really loved, it was my cousin May. My 
beauty had charmed and fascinated you, 
but your heart was really hers.” 

I hear my husband start up and stamp 
his foot. “ And you believed it, Andria ? 
You credited such base lies unquestion- 
ingly ? ” he demands hotly. 

“Stay, Hugh!” she returns soothingly, 
“ hear me out before you blame me. At 
first I received her words with bitter 
scorn, though even then I did not consider 
her capable of uttering falsehoods. She 
took my indignation very calmly, and said, 
‘ 1 freely forgive any little ebullition of 
temprr, or any unkind doubts of my 
veracity, Dree dear, for you are naturally 
terribly upset. I am not surprised myself, 
for men do not love like women, and I 
always fancied Mr. Dhering preferred May 
in reality. All I ask is, wait until to¬ 
morrow and you will see for yourself.’ I 
passed a night of such intense agony that 
I could not rise until the following after¬ 
noon — then we met. You remember 
several - guests were present. I could not 
tell who they were; your form was the 
only one my eyes searched for and found, 
sitting apart in the shadow of the window- 
curtain. The same change that you saw 
in me deceived me in you. You looked 
years older in those few hours; your scared, 
haggard face—your pointed avoidance of 
me, all confirmed my worst fears. What 
else but the truth of Elsie’s statement could 
have wrought such an alteration ? At 
dinner-time I could endure the strain no 
longer j reason tottered, every one seemed 
to fade and vanish away; my brftin whirled, 
I fell forward, and, as you know, I was 
carried fainting from the table. When I 
left my bedroom a week later, you had 
gone. I waited in dreary, hopeless anguish 
for some word or sign from you, but nothing 
came. Hard, very hard' I tried to bear my 


sorrow unnoticed, but both my uncle and 
May perceived something was wrong. I 
never told them of my illness at Elsie’s ; 
and sherioo, was willing to be silent. Then, 
long w£ks afterwards, May paid that visit 
to Greedon, and came back tq Dugaldston 
as your betrothed wife. I knew indeed 
your love for me—for you must have loved 
me once, Hugh—was dead then.’’ 

“ No, no, my darling, not dead—never 
dead, but living, burning, crushing the 
vitality out of me week by week, changing 
me into a grave, saddened, prematurely old 
man. Oh, love ! love ! how could that 
woman have done this? IIow dare she 
tamper with our lives’ happiness like this ? ” 
My husband ceases abruptly, and then a 
terrible sound breaks upon my ears—the 
sound of a strong man sobbing. 

I cannot wholly repress a wail of 
anguish. 

“Don’t, Hugh, don’t!” sobs Andria, 
chokingly. “ It is all past and gone, dear— 
gone for ever.” 

“ And it might have been,” sighs Hugh, 
“ Oh, is there anything sadder in all the 
wide world than ‘ it might have been ’ ? ” 

It is getting too much for me; if the 
dreadful interview continues much longer 
I shall be obliged to make my presence 
known, for the awful tension is too great 
for me to bear. Already my efforts to' 
conceal my violent agitation are neatly 
useless. But help is at hand ; there is a 
tap at the boudoir door, and a maid enters. 
with Andria’s luncheon on a tray. 

In my cousin’s present state of excite-, 
ment her weakness is forgotten; she 1 
springs up from the lounging-chair as if 
she were perfectly well, and hastily bidding 
the astonished girl to follow her with it to 
her own room, she rushes swiftly out of the 
apartment. In a few moments my husband 
goes downstairs and I am set free. 


CHAPTER V. 

S *. 

EED I say it? My life has become 
utterly wretched. My resolve is- 
irrevocably taken: I will never 
add to my husband’s grief 
and shame by belrayirfg the know¬ 
ledge I have gained within this last long, 
dreary week. At first it seem9 impossible 
not to divulge the secret that has destroyed 
my happiness for ever on earth j then a. 
dull, lethargic despair settles down upoi*. 
me, and I manage neither by word nor 
deed to give rise to any suspicion. It 
could do no good to either of us now, I 
ponder sadly, and’,I. was always such a 
coward at scenes. 
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As the days pass on there is nothing in 
my husband's or Andria's manner to show 
aught of the terrible tragedy hidden away 
in each heart. Perhaps they are more 
distant, more chillingly polite in tlfcir daily 
intercourse, nothing more., But all happi¬ 
ness has gone from amongst us; there is 
no more laughter, and but few smiles. 

Quietly, in a calm, uneventful manner, 
we pass our time—Hugh nearly always 
out, or occupied with the estate affairs ; 
Andria and I reading or working together 
in the park when it is fine, in the house if 
wet. An occasional ride or drive varies 
the monotony, or perhaps a few visits to 
make or return. 

Visibly 1 droop and fade under the weight 
of the sorrow that eats like a canker at 
my heart. Friends who come to see us 
scarcely recognise in the pale, listless 
woman, with heavy, mournful eyes and 
hollow cheeks, who bears the envied name 
of “ Lady Dhering,” the once gay, careless 
May Dugald, brimming over with life, and 
bloom,andbuoyantspirits. Ah ! verily 1 can 
understand why Andria lost her health and 
animation long ago—why she, too, was 
changed, and silent, and wan ! 

One afternoon two ladies call who were 
staying with Elsie when Andria was there 
during our visit to London. 1 receive 
them alone, for Andria is out, and 
Hugh, as usual, busy. Mrs. Carrington 
is not a favourite of mine, and the first 
few minutes drag by somewhat heavily. 
Suddenly she says, “ I and my sister have 
been talking about you, Lady Dhering; 
rather a liberty, don’t you consider?" 
playfully. 

“That depends,” I answer, smiling. 
“ Did you not find it very warm walking 
to-day?” I add, for I have no wish to be 
drawn into a personal discussion. 

My visitor ts not to be baulked. “Yes, 
rather; I almost wish we had used the 
carriage. To returq to what 1 was saying, 
though. Do you know we are shocked— 
yes, 1 may sa yshocked, to see you looking 
so ill. Have you had medical advice ? ’’ 

“Oh, there is not the least necessity 
for such a thing, Mrs. Carrington,” coldly. 
“My constitution is splendid; but it had 
to stand a pretty severe shock a short time 
since, and perhaps my strength has not 
returned fully as yet." 

“ Ah, you allude to that dreadful boat 
affair! ” she ejaculates ; while her sister 
softly clasps her hands and turns her 
eyes up in horror, murmuring faintly, 
* Dreadful! ” 

“ But—but it is not merely that you look 
delicate, my dear," continues my tormentor, 
mysteriously. “Your spirits, your gay, 


brilliant spirits are nowhere,” flourishing 
her hand to illustrate her point the better, 
'lam years older than you, my dear, and 
I know the world. Is it quite wise, do you 
think, to have your—your cousin here so 
much ? ” 

A crimson tide dyes my neck and face 
up to my very hair; drawing my slight 
form up proudly, I say with a dash of my 
old fire, “ Doubtless it is owing to my own 
obtuseness, Mrs. Carrington, but I realiy 
fail to comprehend your meaning.” 

She flushes a little in return, but is not 
baffled, and there is mingled spite and 
curiosity in her voice as she says, “ You 
must not be offended, Lady Dhering ; what 
1 say is for your own good. Poor young 
creature! you have no mother living, and 
dear Mrs. Burt is seldom with you. I 
have heard your cousin is to live here, is it 
true ? ” 

Tortured past bearing, my reply is very 
abrupt. “ 1 must decline to answer.” 

Mrs. Carrington rises, offence and 
chagrin written on her face. “ Well, Lady 
Dhering, I can say no more ; I have done 
my duty, and it is your own fault that you 
take it in the light you do. Are you aware 
that I was at Boscombe Lodge when Miss 
Veerholme was ?” 

Oh! what is coming? My face grows 
pale—my hands are clenched in dread and 
agony. Will she never cease her torture ? 
My answer is incoherently given, as 1 in¬ 
stinctively glance towards the door. 

Mrs. Carrington interpretsmylookaright. 
“ I will notdetainyou longer, Lady Dhering,” 
she says deliberately. “Shall I tell you, 
in parting, what remark I made to your 
husband when I heard of his engagement 
to you ? I said, ‘ May you be happy, Mr. 
Dhering ; but “it is well to be off with the 
old love before you are on with the new.” ’ 
Good-bye, Lady Dhering, I hope your 
health, and spirits, will improve. Come 
along, Georgie,” and that meek echo of 
herself prepares to obey. Not a sound 
issues from my dry lips ; they barely move, 
as I haughtily incline my head, without 
noticing the outstretched hand before me. 
I ring the bell; the footman opens the 
door, and the two ladies depart. I do not 
expect Mrs. Carrington will ever visit 
Dhering Chase again. 

So it has come to this. My* sacred, 
sorrowful secret is the property of odious, 
mean scandalmongers like this woman! 
As if it were not heavy enough to bear, 
this added weight, this cruel, bitter sting 
comes to make it worse. Throwing myself 
down on the sofa, I bury my aching head 
amongst the soft , cushions, and begin to 
cry. How palpable their love must have 
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been for such people to have seen it, I 
ponder ; and at the thought the sobs come 
thicker and faster, until my form is shaken 
convulsively, and I cry, “This is too much, 
too much! I cannot, will not bear to be 
questioned and pitied by such hateful 
people.” 

There is a hurried step across the room, 
and my husband bends over mfe in anxious 
surprise, “ May, May, what is this about ? 
You are sobbing as if your heart would 
break. Tell me, dear, what is the matter?" 

But I draw myself away from his pro¬ 
tecting arms, with a shudder, as I recall 
how false the proffered embrace must be, 
and silently shake my head. 

“Something ails you, dear. I must 
know what it is?” 

It is evident some reason will have to be 
given to satisfy him. “ That odious Mrs. 
Carrington has been here, Hugh. She is 
my especial aversion, and, as usual, her 
remarks were rude and unkind.” 

I am scarcely prepared to see my hus¬ 
band’s start of annoyance, as he mutters— 
“ Horrid woman !” Then aloud, “ You had 
better give up her acquaintance, May.” 

“ Yes,” I reply, wearily, “ I mean to do 
so." 

My husband is very tender with me, but 
he does not ask again what has upset me 
so much in Mrs. Carrington’s conversation. 

1 n a few minutes Andria comes in, and she, 
too, is very anxious, and would soothe and 
pet me as if I were a little child ; but I do 
not permit her, for this sympathy seems so 
hollow and mocking. How can it be other¬ 
wise when my wretched existence is the 
only bar to their happiness? Would they 
not rather hail its end with relief—perhaps 
a little sorrow and regret— and then joy ; 
and I sadly think it will not be long before 
the obstacle is removed, as I gaze tearfully 
down at the little white finger over which 
the wedding-ring slips so easily now, and 
the dress, which, with so many others, has 
required taking-in more than once to fit my 
slender figure. 

I believe I was more miserable about 
this time of my life than I need have been. 
Those two, whose sorrows and injuries were 
as great as mine, were, at least, loyal and 
true to their hearts’ core. I know now that 
both, in their way, loved me truly—that 
both would have endured anything rather 
than give me pain. All this i9as learnt in 
the after years— 

“ In life’s sad, sorrowful time.” 
Meanwhile I smarted impatiently beneath 
the fresh, sore chafing of the wound. My 
wayward, yearning heart was stronger than 
pride, and I was starving for one crumb of 


love from the man who, alas! had given it all 
to another—in whose heart I had, if any, 
only a second place. 

Oh, Ejjie, my sister, could you have fore¬ 
seen the wreck your selfish ambition has 
made, you would surely have never acted 
the part you did! Would you not have 
thrown pride to the winds sooner than have 
crushed three lives by your treachery ? 
would you still have had no pity ? But my 
sister answers not, and the dreary wail of 
my own heart is the only sequel to my cry 
—“Too late—too late 1” 


“ Do you want anything from the 
village, May ? Iam going to match some 
wool.’’ 

“ Nothing, thanks,” languidly. 

“Won’t you come too?” asks Andria. 

“ I feel too fatigued after my ride.” 

My cousin bends over me and kisses my 
brow. “ You get tired very quickly now, 
darling,” she sighs. 

I turn my head impatiently away. “ Tray 
do not harp upon that everlasting topic,” I 
say ungraciously. 

Never harsh, never impatient with me, 
trying though I feel I am, Andria smiles 
sweetly as she replies, “ Well, dear, I must 
start, for it is an hout’s walk there and 
back.” 

“ There is no need to hurry; it is only 
three o’clock.” 

“Is that all ?” looking at her watch. “ I 
can sit with you a short time, then, if you 
like." 

“Yes, do, Andria; I am so cross and 
peevish, I hate myself, and you always 
soothe me.” 

So she seats herself beside me, and lays 
her graceful head lovingly against my 
shoulder. “ May dear,” she begins quietly, 
“ I heard from uncle this jnorning, and I 
fancy he finds Dugaldston very dull with¬ 
out his 1 little girl.’ $e is so kind, he will 
not mention it in your letters, for fear of 
making you unhappy.” * 

“Oh, Dree!” I exclaim, sitting bolt 
upright, and clasping my hands in my 
fervency, “do you think—do your mean 
papa wants me to go home ? Oh, I should 
so love it 1 The dear, dear old place ; and 
my own darling old kind papa 1” Tears 
spring into my eyes, and .Andria’s are not 
dry. 

“ No ; I did not exactly mean that,” she 
says hesitatingly. “ Are you so home sick 
already, darling?” 

“ Oh, so home-sick 1 ’’ I cry, like a weary, 
banished child. ' “ I did not think I was, 
till now ; your speaking so has brought 
the longing, oh 1 so badly, Dree." 
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“ Darling, I do not like to encourage it. 
You have not been married long, and to 
go back now would—would—I hardly can 
tell you, May; but your husband—remem¬ 
ber. Oh, my dear, don’t leave*him so 
soon r slay by him. If you went you would 
want to make the visit so long—do not try 
it.” 

Knowing what I do, I marvel at my 
cousin’s pure, sweet fervency. Instinctively 
I guess at her meaning. Heaving a sigh, 

I say, “ You are always right, Andria; it 
is better to wait for that happy, happy 
pleasure. What were you going to say 
before I interrupted you?” 

“ Would it not be right and kind for me 
to cut my visit rather short, for uncle’s 
sake ?” 

So down-hearted and weary I am that 
my objections are very faint. “ You have 
been here so short a time 1 ” 

“ More than five weeks, dear ! ” 

“ I am not so selfish as to wish to keep 
you from papa ; he will not miss me when 
you are with him again, Dree. Yes, I 
think you had better go.” 

“ Don’t look so sad, May,” implores my 
cousin. “You make me very miserable.” 

I conjure up a smile, and tell her she is 
a regular fidget. 

“Half-past three,” she counts, as the 
big stable clock rings out. “ New I will 
go on my journey, please, dear.” 

“All right; don’t walk too fast.” 

After she has gone, I take up a book, and 
listlessly stroll through the rose-garden 
down to a rustic arbour. It is a pretty 
place, thickly covered over with great ] 
crimson roses and starry jessamine, and a ' 
favourite resort of mine when I crave 
quietude. Pushing aside the lovely droop¬ 
ing boughs that veil the very entrance, 

I go in and sit down. I do not attempt to 
read; nothing seems clear to me lately, 
save the awful fact that my husband does 
not—never did love me ; worse than that, 
ay, far, far worse, behoves another woman 
—my once dearly loved cousin—Andria 1 

I have been musing thus for a long time, 
when there is the crush of slowly approach¬ 
ing footsteps on the gravel-path behind the 
arbour. Suddenly they stop, and a voice 
says, “No, no,_ Andria, I must not drive 
you away ; you'were to stay three months, 
and half that time has not elapsed.” 

“ It is right for me to go, Hugh,” 
responds Andria, sadly. “ I have broached 
the subject to May before I started for 
this walk. You say my presence tempts 
you almost beyond endurance; does not 
that fact make it disloyal to May for me 
to continue ? You will .forget me sooner 
when I am gone. Your wife is.so fair and 


winsome she must, she will, draw you to 
herself when you are alone together.” 

" Ah, Andria, will that ever be ?” 

“ Sooner or later, I fervently pray.” 

“Shall I ever forget you, my love? True, 
too true, your sweet presence maddens me 
past bearing ; sometimes I feel I must take 
you in my arms and kiss your sweet red 
lips, my beautiful darling, the only woman 
I have ever loved . . . 

Once again my cousin stops him. 

Ah, dear Heaven! what have I done 
that such torture must be mine to endure? 
torture that makes me writhe in helpless 
misery as every fresh infliction seems 
keener than the last—as every chance of 
hope is torn from me shred by shred. Was 
ever wife so placed before, that she is 
doomed to hear her rival check her hus¬ 
band’s words of love ? 

“ Hush, Hugh,” my cousin goes on, 
“ such expressions are sinful; they only 
insult me, you know too well,” sighing 
piteously. 

“ Oh, it is hard, it is hard ! ” is all my 
husband answers. 

“ Before many days I shall be gone ; 
your own words are proof sufficient of this 
necessity. I will make some excuse about 
my hurried departure to-morrow ; I could 
not speak of it to May to-night.” 

“ Poor May ! ” exclaims Hugh, compas¬ 
sionately ; “ poor, innocent, wronged child ! 
And I thought it was all for her good. I 
must have been mad: for no good could 
ever come of such a transaction as that. 
Andria, I am a wretch, a’villain. It was a far 
greater sin to marry that girl than to leave 
her to pine for love of me, for a time. The 
wound would have healed at length, she is 
so young and light.” 

“But her love is no light thing, Hugh ; 
and if she is spared suffering, is it not better, 
after all . . . .” 

“ I tell you it was wrong — entirely 
wrong. It never would have been done 
but for that viperish woman who urged me 
on. Is it nothing that you are to suffer > 
As for me, I did and do, ves, still do, love 
you alone, my sweet one.” 

“ Then you are guilty of a fearful sin, 
Hugh ; the past must be buried for ever. 
You must try to love our little May, who 
has known nothing but love all her life ; it 
is surely no hard task, so sweet an<f fair as 
she is. Oh t Hugh, be kind to her; she 
was our pet, our darling. Do not let her 
fancy she is not everything to you—so 
loving, so fair.” She pauses for a moment, 
then, “ She must never, never guess at this, 
it would be her death-blow,’ 1 she says. 
There is silence, broken by my cousin 
crying sharply, “It would kill her ! Hugh, 
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Hugh, do you hear me? I say it would 

Kill her." 

“ Yes, I hear you. Do not fear for her, 
Andria, or—for me. Your sweet self- 
abnegating words have brought me to my 
senses, dear. 1 will put you out of my life 
for ever. When your visit is over, you will 
linger in my memory as the holy dead. 
Like a fair, pure saint you Will be to me, 
my darling ; never more, never less than 
that; and it will not be wrong, for are you 
not my guardian angel, ever leading me on 
to the pure and the right ? ” 

“And what of May?” softly breathes 
my cousin. 

“ May—shall—be—my— beloved wife.” 

The thick leaves hide their stricken faces 
from my view, but the anguished struggle 
in my husband’s voice is awful to hear. It 
is as if he were entering upon an existence 
from which love, and hope, and all he held 
most dear, were for ever banished. 

In the same dreary, hopeless monotone 
that she has never altered throughout, 
Andria speaks : “You have given me such 
comfort, Hugh, by promising that. It is 
the brave and loyal path of duty. Keep in 
it unswervingly until it becomes as well the 
path of love. That will surely be your 
reward, dear one ; 1 feel it will. Promise 
me again.” 

“ 1 promise,” solemnly. 

“ Amen !" she murmurs reverently. 
“And our darling will be happy.” 

“ You will go to-morrow ?” 

“ Or the next day.” 

A brief pause—one short, choked sob, in 
a man’s voice. “ Kiss me once, Andria, 
before we part ; you will not refuse ? After 
that ‘ the dead past shall bury its dead ’ 
for ever.” 

Their lips meet m one long, agonised 
kiss ;• then my cousin breaks down. Well 
and nobly ha3 her brave spirit borne its 
fearful test; well and nobly has she hidden 
the bitter passion in her surging heart—the 
ring of pained love in her voice. Upright, 
strengthening words has she spoken to this 
tried, erring man who loves her—my hus¬ 
band ! But now the string, strung to its 
highest tension, snaps, and like a flood her 
great love and sorrow overwhelm her with 
the might of their unrestrained power. 

Gently wave the heavy leaves as the 
evening breeze comes floating down ; and 
I can see her, as in a dream, fling her white 
arms around Hugh’s neck—see her bury 
her face in his bosom, her lithe form 
quivering and panting with the sobs that 
convulse it—see my husband hold her to 
him as if he would never let her go. Then 
the breeze drops, and the parted leaves are 
joined again. One short moment they 


stand thus, ere her voice rings out dear 
and shrill with the triumph of rightful 
victory— 

“ Good-bye, my dead love, good-bye 1” 

My husband answers not. There is a 
sound of retreating footsteps—one in one 
direction, the other in another—and they 
have parted. Great Heaven! Another 
such parting must surely tear their very 
heart-strings asunder. 

I sit as I have sat throughout — a 
numbed, half - dazed sensation creeping 
over me that chains me to the spot. Even 
my hands are in the same position they 
were when Hugh and Andria drew near— 
loosely clasped behind my head as I recline 
in the pretty wicker garden-chair that my 
husband bought one day because I ad¬ 
mired it in a shop-window. The fact that 
I was eavesdropping never struck me ; all 
else save my own bitter wrong and misery 
fled far from my mind. 

So I sit on unmoved, except that my 
hands fall listlessly into my lap; and so 
they find me an hour later, when my ab¬ 
sence has been observed, in a deadly 
swoon. 


CHAPTER VI. 

S OUR years later my husband and I 
are sitting at dinner at Dhering 
Chase. It is a wonder we are 
alone, for we divide the year be¬ 
tween here and London, and both houses 
are generally filled with guests. Sir Hugh 
and I are considered a most exemplary 
couple ; and if care, kindness, and avoid¬ 
ance of differences make up that deside¬ 
ratum, then we are, for our lives are one 
unvaried routine of domestic quiet and 
peace. We have managed to outlive the 
old trouble ; so I am determined never to 
believe in that often-told myth, “death 
from a broken heart.!’ again. Such philo¬ 
sophy cannot be true, or purely . . . But 
I will not digress. Never for one instant 
has my husband suspected that I knew of 
his unhappy love for Andria. 

I am almost happy, after a fashion, for 
that I get daily dearer to Hugh is a fact 
that cannot be hid ; though I am perfectly 
aware that Hugh’s love for me is the calm 
affection founded on esteem, while mine for 
him is still the same passionate adoration 
as of old—the one sacred love of a woman’s 
life. 

Andria has never married. She still 
lives with my father, who is growing very 
infirm. To hiip, she endeavours with 
deepest love and devotion to fill up the 
place of,the little daughter he has lost. 
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Ah, dear old father! dear old home! 
Would that I had never left the tender 
shelter of the parent nest! 

On the evening in question we are talk¬ 
ing of some gentlemen who are comingdown 
for the 1 st September. “It won't be very 
pleasant for me, Hugh, to enterta : n a party 
of gentlemen,” I complain playfully. 

“My dear girl, I am so sorry; I never 
considered you in the matter.” 

“ Oh, never mind, you will be out nearly 
all day.” 

“ Yes ; that is unless the poachers have 
not left us any game to shoot. It is more 
than a week to the 1 st—could you not get a 
lady or two down ?” 

“ I’ll see. But are you serious about 
these poachers being about, Hugh ?” 

“ You heard the gamekeeper complain¬ 
ing of some disturbances. I do not be¬ 
lieve in it altogether,” declares Hugh. 

“ He was hurt, was he not ?” 

“ A mere scratch. You see Sims is so 
suspicious and strict that if he spies a boy 
astride of a gate near the preserves, he 
straightway accuses him of being there with 
the intention of poaching; and they will 
not always stand it.” 

“ But there are some wild, lawless 
fellows down in the village just now, Hugh. 
That horrid Jim Keith is back from Aus¬ 
tralia, and you know the whole family are 
bad.” 

“ I admit they are wild characters 
enough, and the very ones Sims suspects.” 

“ Was't Jim who injured him ?” 

“Yes ; it appears he is pretty sharp upon 
the Keiths, one and all, and they don’t 
fancy it. However, I still adhere to my 
opinion as to the poaching atTair ; there is 
no proof of it, and there has been so little 
of the kind on the estate for so long, 
that-” 

“ Well, but that does not prevent it now,” 
I interrupt eagerly. 

“ Anyhow, I mean to see for myself to- 
night.” ' 

A sudden ‘lear leaps up within me. 
“ What do you mean ?“ 

My husbana smiles. “ Only that I told 
Sims I"would go out with him and his son 
to-night.” 

“ Oil, Hugh dear !" I cry in dismay ; 
“ pray do not venture. You will be killed. 
Indeed, indeed, I dare not let you go.” 

“ Pooh 1 little woman, it is seldom a 
poaching affray ends in anything very tragic 
nowadays; your formidable ruffian fre¬ 
quently turns out to be an arrant coward. 
Besides, we have to discover that there are 
poachers first; I am inclined to be in¬ 
credulous of their existence myself.” 

“ It is dangerous for you to go, Hugh. 


Supposing you are not attacked; you might 
be accidentally shot or—or a hundred 
things may happen.” 

I endeavour to dissuade him from Iiis 
purpose by every means in my power, but 
in vain. Hugh is very firm, and when his 
mind is made up, experience has taught me 
how hard it is to turn him. So I give in 
with a sinking heart, and when, at half¬ 
past eleven, he comes to kiss me before 
starting, I cling to him with such tearful 
vehemence that he presses his lips to mine 
with more true fondness than he ever has 
belore, and there is a ring of tender love in 
his voice as he says— 

*• Why, May, dear, loving little wi r e, it is 
sweet indeed to be cared for like this; 
though your fears are so needless, pet.” As 
the grave, grey eyes gaze tenderly into 
mine, a new, precious hope dawns within 
me that my husband is beginning to love 
me at last; and a deep thanksgiving sigh, 
born of the hope, ascends from my heart 
on high, as the one great yearning want of 
my life seems likely to be fulfilled. 

I think a reflection of my thoughts must 
be In my eyes, for Hugh takes my wistful 
face in his hand, and says, “Are you 
troubled, dear? Is there any rough place 
I can smooth away ? Tell me ; you know 
how quickly I would do it for you, May, if 
I could." 

“ I do know it, my husband,” I answer 
earnestly, with my whole soul in the words. 
“Nothing would be too hard for you, did 
you think it would give me pleasure, my 
kind, good Hugh.” 

He looks very pleased at my voluntary 
burst of praise. “ And is there nothing, 
then, that causes those tearful eyes to look 
so sad?” 

“ Only your journey to-night.” 

“ Foolish, frightened child 1 before you 
have been asleep long enough to dream, 1 
shall be back again beside you." Then he 
takes me in his arms and kisses me, once 
—twice—thi ice. 

As the hall-door closes after Hugh, I go 
tremblingly upstairs, but not to bed. 
Dismissing my maid, I sit down before my 
small escritoire, and proceed to write some 
letters that are there, half begun. But I do 
not get far in my task before I catch myself 
writing mere nonsense; so closing the 
blotting-book up with an impatient snap, 
I rise from my seat, and substitute a light 
muslin dressing-gown for my dinner-dress. 

Drawing a chair up to the open window, 
I loosen my hair till it falls in a thick 
cloud around me, and gaze out on the 
sylvan scene below. The August night is 
clear andbreathless; far away, to right and 
left, extends the richly foliaged deer park, 
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with its pretty patches of mingled glades 
and noble trees; straight in front an 
avenue of giant elms opens down to the 
still waters of the lake, glistening like a 
silver sheet in the moonbeams—that same 
water-lilicd lake where Death so nearly 
claimed us for his own long years ago. I 
have no enjoyment in the fair picture j 1 
sit there, restless and uneasy, as the slow 
hours drag on, a strange sense of oppres¬ 
sion preventing me from occupying myself 
to while the time away. 

The stable clock has just struckone, when 
suddenly a sharp report rings out on the 
still night air ! another ! another ! Merci¬ 
ful Heaven, the poachers ! Wildly rushing 
to the door, I fling it open and utter shriek 
after shriek, which quicklybringthe terrified 
domestics around me in every stage of un¬ 
dress. Hastily I tell them of the danger, 
though I shiver so from head to foot that the 
words will scarcely issue from my white 
lips. Together we troop out, mistress and 
servants, down the gravelled paths to the 
park-gates ; never stopping to explain to 
the sleepy lodgekeeper, almost scared out 
of his wits as he is at our appearance—on 
down the dusty toad, gleaming ghostly 
white in the pale moonlight—down towards 
the dark foreground of sombre firs that 
mark the commencement of the preserves 
—down the little slope, through the wicket- 
gate. There instinctively we stop. 

Slowly coming towards us is a small 
group of men. Distinctly, and more dis¬ 
tinctly the measured tread of their foot¬ 
steps is borne upon the gentle night-wind 
to our strained ears ; now they are within 
a few yards, and the moon shines full and 
clear on the tall form of the burden they are 
carrying. Most of the servants scream and 
wring their hands.. I do neither; alter 
that first wild outburst I am like one turned 
to stone. 

I feel no surprise when Sims, recognising 
me, calls out sharply, “ Take her ladyship 
away ; for the love of Heaven some one 
take her away ! ” 

There is a slight movement to obey him, 
but one glance from me and not a soul 
dare approach. Stepping forward, I raise 
the handkerchief they have reverently 
placed, and gaze upon the dead face of my 
husband! Stark and livid, with half-closed, 
glazing eyes—ah, dear Heaven, dead 
indeed 1 

I do not faint, I only look* entreatingly 
into Sims’s rugged face, wet with sympa¬ 
thising tears. “ He was shot through the 
heart, my lady; he died instantly. He 
had almost caught the villain, when unex¬ 
pectedly he turned like a tiger at bay and 
shot Sir Hugh; my Son here was close 
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behind, and caught him as he fell. Oh ! 
my lady, my lady, I would rather have died 
myself than have had to bring you such 
news as this 1 * 

The servants join him in his weeping,' 
and some are uttering loud outcries of 
vengeance against the ruffian who com- 
mit'ed the dastardly deed. They are 
unanimous in their decision who it is ; only 
one, they say, could have turned like that 
upon Sir Hugh. 

Waller, my husband’s valet, has thrown 
himself prone at his master’s feet; and 
with clasped hands and upturned face, is 
swearing in solemn tones not to rest night 
or day till the murderer is brought to 
justice. The tragic scene is getting past 
human endurance, for the servants are 
deeply attached to Sir Hugh. Ever kind 
and considerate to his inferiors, there is not 
a man, woman, or child on the Dhcring 
estate, and far beyond it too, but will 
mourn with sincere grief over this night’s 
foul work. 

In a dream I order the gamekeeper and 
his two sons to bear my husband home¬ 
wards—in a dream I walk beside them, 
spurning the offers of assistance that greet 
me on every side. I see them carry him 
through the door from which he issued in 
the prime of life and manhood two short 
hours ago; up the wide staircase to his 
chamber—there they lay him reverently on 
the bed. 

In a hard, grating voice, totally unlike 
my own, I order everyone to leave me 
alone with Kir Hugh. The old housekeeper 
begins a few words of rcspectlul remon¬ 
strance, but I turn fiercely round, and 
reiterate my commands in a manner that 
not one of that pitying, awe-struck group 
dare question. One by one they softly 
leave and close the door upon us. With a 
dreary wail, I throw myself across my 
husband’s still form ; my dong hair, loose 
and floating as I had let it down, falling 
over us like a golden*veH. 

“Oh, Hugh, my husbtad! have you 
gone from me? have youTelt me alone? 
You did not love me as I love you, but 
your heart was true and loyal; >#nd oh, 
my darling, you had forgotten Andria at 
length, had you not? My life’s devotion 
was reaping its reward at last; and now 
you have left me, my darling ! Ah, if you 
could only tell me your last thought was of 
me, your wife—your loving, faithful'wife!" 
And it seems to my excited imagination 
that the calm, peaceful face of the dead 
smiles assent to my words. 

My head throbs and whirls ; great balls 
of lurid light dance before my eyes. The 
dim light of the Iaimp seems to flash streaks 
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of fire all over the room; but I have bo 
fear for myself as I sit and talk to the 
husband who will never answer toe more. 

I know they have gone for a doctor—alas ! 
vain errand—and a vague longing possesses 
me to say all that I want to say before we 
are disturbed. 

“ Hugh, Hugh, my one dear love, how I 
want to follow you 1 I have no one left to 
live for; Andria has filled my place with 
papa, and now you are dead. Did you 
love me best in all the world before you 
went, my husband ? 1 should like to have 
heard you say that, oh, how much ! but 
God’s will be done. I shall love you in 
death as I have loved you in life ; yours 
alone, my darling, yours alone, till I, too, 
am called to meet you once again. Oh, 
happy time ! oh, glad summons ! to meet 
you once again.” 

Not a tear has relieved the burning 
dryness of my eyes—not a sob the arid 
blankness of my broken heart. Ever and 
anon I start up and wildly pace the gloomily- 
lighted chamber, but always to return to 
my husband. At length I lie down beside 
him, my feverish face pressed tightly 
against his icy-cold cheek ; my hot hands 
tightly clasping his fast-stiffening ones, till 
1 drop off in a fitful slumber, from which I 
awake hours after in the first ravings of 
brain-fever. 

* • *. * 

It is two years since that awful night. 
A quiet, calm content in the life I lead as 
one of the sisters in a London hospital 
soothes my keener grief, devoted as it is to 
mitigate the pains and sorrows of suffering 
humanity. For I have determinedly cast 
aside my own sorrow, that I may enter 
more entirely into the afflictions of the 
mind as well as the physical ailments of 
the patients under my care. 

James Keith was tried for the murder of 
my husband, and was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life! 

Six months ago Perqv Redgrave returned 
to England, and came to plead once more 
for my love, no fir'that I was free. But if in 
the old, happy limes, when my heart was un¬ 
touched, I could not bestow it on him, how, 
■with the'cold, awful form of my murdered 
husband ever present with me, can I now ? 
It is no longer mine to give or withhold; 
dead and burled in the marble vault 
beneath the chancel in Dhering Church it 
lies. So, though it grieves me sadly, I 
send him away. 

They tell me that Percy went straight 
out from my presence, and exchanged into 
a regiment about to start for the Afghan 
War, and it is with anxious trepidation that 
1 scan the daily papers to/see if his name 


is among the killed and wounded. I have 
not long to look before the dreaded infor¬ 
mation comes— 


“ Killed.— Officers.—Captain Stone, Captain 
Redgrave, Ensign Woodleigh .’ 1 

Throwing the paper down, I sink down 
on to a wooden bench, and cover my face 
with my hands, sobbing as if I would sob 
my very life away. Then I pick up the paper 
and read with blinded eyes the brief account 
ofhis brave death. How in thehottest part of 
the battle his men hung back—for the odds 
were terribly against them. With a loud 
shout their captain strove to rally their 
flagging courage ; but still they hesitated 
from feeing the certain death that lay 
before them. There was nothing for it 
but example ; lifting his sword high above 
his head, he plunged into the thickest of 
the fight, “mid foremost fighting fell.” 

One morning I am watching beside the 
bed of a sleeping patient, when the door 
opens, and a soft-footed “ sister ” comes 
swiftly down the ward towards me. “ Here 
is a letter for you, Sister May,’’she whispers, 
turning to leave directly. It is a foreign 
letter, directed— 


Lady Dhiring 

Mitring Chase, or elsewhere, 
Blankshire, 

England. 

[To be forwarded.] 


The writing is quite strange, and I pro¬ 
ceed to open the envelope, somewhat 
puzzled as to whom it can be from. It 
contains a little package, on which is 
written, in characters that cause my heart 
to leap wildly and my face to blanch to the 
very lips, these words :— 


“ I may fall in battle ; if I should die, give these 
to Lady Dhering. Do not let them be taken from 
me till I am quite dead.” 

With trembling fingers I untie the string 
that binds it, and there drops out a faded 
rose! Only a rose ! the rose I took from 
my bosom to give him that day we parted 
long, long ago. Wrapped around its 
shrivelled stalk is a little note inviting him 
to dinner. It is signed “ May Dugald 
and it is the only letter I had ever sent to 
him. Then a bitter cry surges up from my 
wrung heart—“Percy, Percy ; faithful and 
true !” 

Oh, Wayward Love 1 that would Aot be 
Ied,,what lives hast thou wrecked in thy 
waywardness V Two men who have crossed 
the dark, mystic river “into the Silent. 
Land two women sad and lonely, left on 
earth to weep, and watch, and pray, till the 
glad summons too shall call them hence..' 

, “ Mignon.” 
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A Visit to the National Gallery. 

Turner’s Great Works 

Compared with Claude and Gainsborough. 

f\>p'HE young ladies of Mr. Marston’s 
house were rather surprised 
(Sjjh to have an early visit from Miss 
Ken on the morning previous to 
their next meeting. She wished her nieces 
to walk with her to the National Gallery, 
and to view some of the paintings there 
exhibited, from an artist’s point of view. Of 
course the young ladies were too happy at 
the chance, Judith remarking, “ That’s the 
very thing, because if we are escorted there 
by any one else, we shall have at least some 
of Aunt Ken’s ideas in our heads and be 
able to join in ordinary remaiks.” 

“ Yes,” replied that lady, “you have just 
hit the point this time. Your papa and 
mamma think that you young ladies, by 
having some of the chief features in art ex¬ 
plained to you, may perhaps retain good 
food for conversation.” 

As they neared Trafalgar Square, Annie 
said, “ 1 have heard Uncle William com¬ 
pare the N ational Gallery building to pepper- 
casters, and throw all sorts of ridicule upon 
it and the fountains in front too, for their 
insignificance." 

“ The place was erected when the classic 
style was in full force, and the grotesquerie 
ot the past was made to do duty on the site 
which the late Sir Robert Peel considered 
the finest in Europe. To give credit to the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, they cared 
not so much for the ex'ernal building as 
that they could make the interior worthy 
of the British nation, and capable of teach¬ 
ing young artists the peculiar style of past 
and present great painters. In these es- 
scntial.characteristics it is superior to any 
gallery in Europe. It is true that several 
of the Continental galleries possess a 
greater number of ancient paintings; but 
none have the pictures so carefully grouped, 
and not one of them has such examples of 
modern paintings.” 

The party now ascended the steps of the 
gallery, and Miss Ken said she had deter¬ 
mined they should grasp one idea at a 
lime, and understand this perfectly before 
she commenced upon a second. “ Now,” 
she contfhued, “ I will take you first to view 
Turner’s works, for I believe that artist to 
be the most magnificent landscape painter 
who has ever lived; and as years pass on 
his wonderful productions will be more and 
more appreciated. Take a glance at these, 
/The Fighting Ttfmdraire,' ‘Childe 
' Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ .and ‘ The Building 
of Carthage,’ you see 1 in all nobility and 
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grandeur ; and these qualities remain the 
same whether the subject treated be 
mountain, ocean, or sunset. Look again at 
‘ Venice ; ’ there are no more figures in this 
than hundreds of artists have given before; 
but the water in the Grand Canal seems to 
sparkle, you see the ripples as the gondolas 
pass along, and every spar in the boat is 
clear and distinct. But you find in this 
gallery side by side with Turner’s ‘ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ is placed ‘The Em¬ 
barkation of St. Ursula,’ by Claude, for 
the purpose of instituting comparison be¬ 
tween the two great artists. The subject 
chosen is a kindred one, and therefore 
serves ihebetterfor the purpose. In Claude 
you have a pure Italian atmosphere, it is 
true; there is a brilliant sunlight, rich 
colour, and the grouping carefully finished ; 
but the whole picture is singularly unreal. 
Now look at Turner’s ‘Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,’ there is a soft and pleasant 
atmosphere, a glowing sunlight, and a 
quivering sea; the figures appear to walk 
out of the canvas as if they were alive : 
everything is true to nature, sucii as no 
words can describe, yet the sensitive can 
perceive. There is something also poetic 
about it: the plants that cling round the 
columns or burst the stones asunder to 
droop in rich luxuriance, tell at once of the 
crumbling power of time and the eternal 
growth of nature, ever dying, yet ever 
young. More than this, however, what a 
masterly conception of an ideal landscape 
filled to the last touch with the sentiment 
and thought of Byron’s great work—‘an 
artist translating an artist.’” 

“ Tell us about ‘ The Fighting Tcmdraire,”’ 
said Judith. 

“Well, at first sight f^w things could 
seem less calculated to mabw great pic¬ 
ture than a tug-boat at work onTjj^Xhames. 
It is said that Turner beingoncRjiv on the 
river, saw the old war-ship being tm^ed up 
by a small tug, on its way to the breaking- 
up yard. The subject impressed the artist 
strongly; and the contrast between the 
noble lines of the old frigate and the puff¬ 
ing vigour of the small river.steamer come 
out with vivid distinctness in the picture 
itself. As in all his other pictures, there is 
the same luminous atmosphere, the same 
marvellous distance; and, as a critic says, 
each touch is put on with perfect mastery 
and perfect knowligge. Prior to Turner’s 
time, Gainsboraagjr was considered the 
finest example of the. English school of 
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painting ; but as the critic above alluded to 
says, compare his pictures with Turner’s. 
Take for instance Gainsborough’s, ‘The 
Watering Place,’ and compare that with 
Turner’s ‘The Fighting Tdm^raire.’ 
Both • pictures are clothed in evening 
light, which in ‘The Watering Place’ 
for cattle gives a subdued and tranquil 
softness to all around. It is the hour 
of rest, unbroken by hurry or bustle. 
In the picture of Turner the glow of 
light is flung across the waters, or leaps 
from cloud to cloud, until every point on the 
canvas is more or less distinctly under its 
influence. You seem to see it creeping in an 
increasingly subdued manner, making you 
feel that it is really sundown. I think we 
will defer further study on this matter until 
next week; but I want you all to reflect 
upon what I have said, and read ‘ Childe 
Harold.’ ” 

It was later than usual when the party 
assembled in Miss Ken’s room ; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Marston had arrived before them, 
self-invited. Mr. Marston made some 
reference to the n'-v friends his daughters 
had made in the isle of Wight. 

Judith replied : “ Yes, they were capital 
friends at a distance from home ; but we 
never hear from them or see them now. 
If the young gentlemen had not been so 
very complimentary and .polite we should 
never have undertaken a walk of three or 
four miles in the hot, broiling sun.” 

“ Their language might have been 
complimentary to you,” said Miss Ken ; 
“ but they held out the most tempting 
offer to me of seeing the Poet Laureate 
Tennyson’s residence, who has himself 
described it to the liev. F. D. Maurice 
thus;— 

/Where, far from noise and smoke of town, 

1 watched the twilight falling brown, 

AH round a careless ordered garden. 

Close to the ridge of a noble down. 

• You’ll have no scnndal while you dine. 

But honest -.flic and wholesome wine. 

And, i>Siy' hear the magpie gossip, 

GuTfpvJus under a root of pine. 

■C 

• Rjr groves of pine on either hand, 

To break the blast of winter, stand ; 

And farther on the hoary Channel 
Tumbles a breaker oa chalk and sand.' ” 

“And did you find these lines verified ?” 
asked Mr. Marston. 

“ As far as we could judge by outside 
appearances; but the house, and garden 
too, are so completely shut in by boundary 
trees and fencing that it is impossible to see 
everything in the interior. It is, however, 
a calm, pleasant spot,&iid the sweet scents 
of flowers that came Moating through the 
air, the hum of busy bees, and'the song of 


birds, all seemed to indicate that within 
that secluded spot there was sweet peace.” 

“ But you don’t tell papa and mamma 
what a splendid luncheon our new friends 
prepared for us in the village of Fresh¬ 
water, where they had taken a house,” said 
Judith. “ It was only a mile from Fresh¬ 
water Gale, where we had rooms, and we 
wanted to linger longer, but aunt would 
hasten us away.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Ken. “I do not 
care about too hastily formed attachments. 
1 don’t mean in love-matters alone, but in 
forming social acquaintances. Some persons 
pick up with new friends and cast off old 
ones as they would winter and summer 
garments. The new associates become all 
at once like sisters, tell their secrets to 
one another ; and then a slight word, and 
all friendship is over—they despise each 
other quite as much as they previously 
expressed love and respect. The affection 
which gradually grows, promoting first 
confidence in your mind by seeing that 
your friend is guided in her actions by 
truth and rectitude is generally enduring, 
whilst hastily made acquaintances are 
often injurious to both parties.” 

“True,” said Judith; “you know how 
very friendly Miss Moloch was. Well, when 
we were walking in Hyde Park she rode by ; 
we bowed, she formally returned it, and 
quickened her horse’s pace. Was not that 
rude of her ? ” 

“ Perhaps she was only carrying out hei 
parents’ wishes. The conventionalities of 
life are peculiar ; persons who can be most 
friendly to you in one place will not re¬ 
cognise you in another. A clergyman may 
be very intimate with you and your family 
so long as you both remain in the same 
parish, but will refuse to acknowledge you 
when one or other of you remove. A 
bishop may have great personal friendship 
for an individual, but he would not go and 
shake his friend by the hand as he came 
out of a theatre or Uissenting-house. A 
forcible instance of this occurred when the 
Prince of Wales proposed to take up his 
residence at the Vicar of Doncaster's 
house during the races. The Vicat 
politely hoped His Royal Highness 
would defer his visit. Being ever opposed 
to racing, he did not wish his house made 
a convenience of on such an occasion, even 
by royalty. But, perhaps, the best story 
of the kind is told by Horace Walpole 
of a person recognising in London an 
acquaintance he had made in Bath ; and, 
much to the other’s annoyance, he came up 
to him when in company with some one else. 
‘ Why, my lord,’ said he, * you knew me 
well in Bath 1 ’ possibly in Bath I might 
know you again,’ replied his lordship.” 
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§ LTHOUGH a rather lengthened 
period has elapsed since Queen 
Victoria’s mother died, her good 
deeds live after her; and there 
are very few persons who have arrived at 
the age of maturity who have not heard 
the name of the Duchess of Kent eulogised 
and her conduct through a comparatively 
long life admired. The nation grieved 
when she died in t 86 i. Her Royal High¬ 
ness had awakened in the minds of the 
people a strong feeling of personal regard 
during an abode of more than forty years 
in this country. It would be difficult to 
say how much it is due to her good in¬ 
fluence that we are now ruled by a Queen 
accomplished above most Sovereigns, and 
by far the most beloved of all who have 
held the sceptre of these realms. The 
people of England at the time of the 
Duchess of Kent’s death had learnt to see 
the mother in the Royal daughter, and for 
her sake that mother had been endeared to 
every loyal heart in the British Empire. 

Her Royal Highness Maria Louisa 
Victoria, Duchess of Kent, was the sixth 
and youngest child of His Serene Highness 
Francis, Duke of Saxe-Saalfield-Coburg, 
•and was bom on the 17 th of August, 1786 . 
At the age of seventeen she married Ernich 
Charles, the reigning Prince of Leiningen, 
by whom she had a son and a daughter. 
At the termination of eleven years the 
Princess of Leiningen found herself in 1814 
a widow, to be guardian of her children and 
Regent of her husband's Principality. 
Two years afterwards her brother Leopold 
was married to the Princess Charlotte, 
only child of George IV., and the heiress- 
presumptive to the throne of England. 
How bright were the hopes of the British 
people on that occasion and how sadly 
those hopes were disappointed, it is need¬ 
less here to dwell upon. The Princess Char¬ 
lotte died in 1817 ; the Coburg family lost a 
chance of establishing a dynasty on the 
throne of these islands ; and the British 
people had the pain of not only losing the 
Princess of their hearts, but also of antici¬ 
pating no small .difficulty as to the 
succession. It was under the influence 
of these anticipations that three Royal 
Dukes, the Duke of Clarence (afterwards 
William JV.), the Duke of Kent, and the 
Duke of Cambridge immediately contracted 
alliances with German Princesses* and were 
married within a few weeks of each other. 
The Duke of Kent selected Prince 
Leopold’s sister, the Princess of Leiningen, 
and wasmarriedtoherat Coburg on the 29 th 
of May, 1818 , and again at Kew on the 1 ith 
of the subsequent July.yHis circumstances 
—owing to the fact tfaayE up to Jhe age of 


thirty-two no adequate provision had been 
made for him, while in his position of a 
British officer during a period of war he 
had incurred an unexampled series of losses 
—were so embarrassed that for the sake of 
economy he was glad to live on the 
Continent at his Duchess’s palace of 
Amorbach. He was not there long when 
the Duchess of Kent entertained the 
hopes of becoming a mother, and the 
Duke, remembering one of his Royal 
father’s phrases, hurried withherto England, 
in order that his child might be “born a 
Briton." 

About a month after their arrival in this 
country, on the 24 th of May, 1819 , the Prin- 
cessVictoriawas bomat Kensington Palace. 
Eight months afterwards the Duke of Kent 
died. It was considered a slight illness 
he suffered from—only a cold ; but it was 
enough—the Princess Victoria was father¬ 
less, and the Duchess of Kent a widow. 
The subsequent life of the Queen's mother 
was summed up very modestly by herself 
in a statement which shemade by way of reply 
to an address of congratulation presented 
to her on the occasion of her daughter 
coming of age ; the following sentences will 
sufficiently convey the mind of the Royal 
lady. “ I pass over the earlier part of my 
connection with this country,” she said. “ I 
will merely briefly observe that my late re¬ 
gretted consort’s circumstances and my 
duties obliged us to reside in Germany; 
but the Duke of Kent, at much incon¬ 
venience and at my personal risk, returned 
to England that our child should be born 
and bred a Briton. In a few months after¬ 
wards my infant and myself were awfully 
deprived of father and husband. We stood 
as strangers—almost friendless and alone 
in this country; I could not even speak the 
language. I did not hesitate how to act: 1 
gave up my home, my kindred, my duties 
(the Regency of Leiningen) to devote my¬ 
self to that duty which waS^o be the whole 
object of my future life. I «l3a supported 
in the execution of my duties by S^SWfntry. 
It.placed its trust in me, and thet^egency 
Bill gave its last act of confidence. Phave 
in times of great difficulty avoided all con¬ 
nection with any party in the State ; but if 
I have done so, I have never ceased to 
press upon my daughter h.er duties, so as 
to gain by her conduct the respect .and affec¬ 
tion of the people. This I have taught her 
should be her first earthly duty as a Consti¬ 
tutional Sovereign.” Thisstatementissimple 
and true, but much remains behind. The 
Duke died deeply-m debt; and his noble 
widow gave up all MLwoperty to the credi¬ 
tors ShewaswithoutUurnitureoroutfit; she 
had only he\jai^tur«'of'^ 6 ,ooo a year, and 
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through some defect in the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, she could not touch even this scanty 
provision for months after the Duke’sdeath. 
Her chief supporter and adviser amid these 
trials was her brother, Prince Leopold, who 
allowed her an additional £ 3,000 a year 
out of his income. Nor did he takeaway 
this allowance when, in 1S25, the Princess 
Victoria being six years of age, her advisers 
were enabled to obtain from Parliament a 
further sum of £6,000 a year to be applied 
to her education. It was not, indeed, 
stopped until 1831, when the Prince being 
made King of the Belgians, felt it to be his 
duty to forego his allowance of £35,000 a 
year, which he derived from this country, 
and then the House of Commons saw the 
wisdom of giving the Duchess of Kent 
another £10,000 a year. On each occasion 
when these motions for an increase of 
income was made, the name of the Duchess 
of Kent was received with the fullest ex¬ 
pressions of regard. Her boast was not 
an empty one, that she had always kept 
aloof from party ; the force of it can, how¬ 
ever, scarcely be understood in these days 
of feeble partisanship; but the wisdom 
with which she had trained her daughter 
obtained for her a recognition of the highest 
value. In 1830 it was necessary to deter¬ 
mine who should be Regent in the event of 
King William’s decease during the minority 
of the Princess Victoria. It was decreed 
in Parliament that in that case the Duchess 
of Kent—a comparative stranger, who had 
lived amongst us not more than a dozen 
years—should be sole Regent That was a 
rare compliment. In point of fact, King 
William died but one month after Princess 
Victoria had attained her majority. Had 
this happened a few months earlier the 
Duchess of Kent would have held the 
sceptre for a limited period. It.hung upon 
one small turn in the wheel of fortune. As 
Regent, howfever, she could only have been 
formally what she was really—the guide 
and guardian r£ tfie Queen. Although it 
was knoiyerAhat her influence was all- 
poWG>&iy.<£he ceased to exert it in 1837, 
when j Ministers of the Crown became 
Her ^Majesty’s advisers ; and still more in 
1840, when she saw her daughter given 
away in marriage to her nephew, Prince 
Albert. Then her task was finished. She 
had done her duty, and henceforward she 
had but to live and reap the reward. That 
reward she found in the respect of the 
people, in the affection of a devoted family, 
and in the triumph of her most ardent 
wishes for their success. 

Her Royal Highness’s later years were, 
unfortunately, a perj/K 1 ' of much suffering 
from cancer j ana at /the marriage of the 
Princess Royal her .^ranAmoriier was ob- 
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delicate health. She had suffered severely 
from the death of her son, the Prince of 
Leiningen, a year or two before j and her 
life had been, on the whole, one of great 
anxiety, so as to render it rather a matter of 
wonder she should attain her advanced 
age—seventy-four. Although she princi¬ 
pally lived at Frogmore, within Windsor 
Park, Her Royal Highness accomplished 
with little flagging, almost to the last, the 
periodical removals to Scotland, the Isle of 
Wight, and London, which were as 
regularly established for her as for the , 
Court ; and bodily affliction apart, her old 
age was a happy one, many of the hours 
being passed in her Royal daughter’s pre¬ 
sence, and many more cheered by the 
affectionate attentions of her grandchil¬ 
dren. Wherever she appeared, whether in 
London or the provinces, she was in¬ 
variably received with the respect and 
affection which were due alike to the 
virtues of her character and the success of 
those efforts to fit her daughter for her high 
position, which have resulted in England 
having the most popular crowned head in 
Europe, or in the world. Of the children 
of the Duchess of Kent by her first 
marriage with the Prince of Leiningen, 
only one survived at her death. Charles 
Frederick married, in 1829, Maria, 
daughter of the late Count Maximilian of 
Kleblesbcrg, but died in 1857. His son, the 
Prince of Leiningen, became an officer in 
the British Navy. The Princess Anne 
Feodore for some time resided with her 
mother in England, but in 1822 was united 
to Ernest Christian Charles, Prince of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg. The remains of 
the Duchess were deposited in the Royal 
Vault at Windsor on the 25th of March. 
1861, the funeral being attended by the 
Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, and 
other members of the Royal Family ; but 
they were afterwards removed to the Royal 
Mausoleum at Frogmore. 

The death of her Royal mother was the 
first severe affliction the Queen had ever 
experienced. At first she was inconsolable, 
and wept bitter tears ; yet she had then 
one to comfort her, one to advise with her, 
and one in whom she could place all the 
confidence, and more, than she could 
repose in a mother. This, of course, was 
Prince Albert, or rather the Prince 
Consort. He was in full health and 
vigour on the death of the Duchess of 
Kent, and used all his efforts to reconcile 
the Queen to the loss she had sustained. 
Alas ! Her Majesty little thought that nine 
months afterwards she would lose hei 
husband also. Strong in her attachments, 
even. after death,Vthe Queen still linger: 
over the remains on her mother, as she doe: 



